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If  you  had  aU  the  KNOWLEDGE,  HONOUR,  WEALTH,  or  the 
HIGHEST  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  THIS  WORLD  at  your  command, 
you  must  be  measured  by  the  HEART,  which  SHOULD  BE  HUMBLE, 
HONEST,  and  KIND,  for  this 

IS  NOBILITY  OF  MAN! 


*  The  First  Teat  of  a  truly  Great  Man  is  his  Humility.^— Hlukis. 


•It  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort— a  man  himself  of 
the  purest  mind,  whv  powerfully  im- 
pressed  and  influenced  others  by  sheer 
force  of  his  onm  benevolent  nature— 
when  drawing  up  the  conditions  of 
the  annual  prize  to  be  given  by  Her 
Majesty  at  Wellington  College,  to 
determine  that  it  should  be  awarded 

Not  to  the  Cleverest  Boy,  nor  the 
most  Bookish  Boy,  nor  to  the 
most  Precise,  Diligent,  and  Pru- 
dent Boy,  but  to  the  Noblest  Boy, 
to  the  Boy  who  should  show  the 
most  promise  of  becoming  a 
Large -Hearted,  High -Motived 
Man.'— Smiles. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 
*The  drying  up^of  ajsln^le  Tear  has  more  of  honest 


fame  than  Shedding  Seas  of  Gore. 
As  time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course,  Christmas  after  Christmas  comes  round,  we  find  our  joys  and  sorrows 
left  behind  ;  ro  we  bailil  uo  t)ic  beiuRr  that  we  are. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS?  HEALTH  AID  THE  THIISS  WE  LOVE,  AID  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  US. 

What  bigheraim  am  man  attain  than  conquest  OTer  human  pain  ? 

EVERY  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  AND  HOUSEHOLD  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

END'S  'FRUIT  SALT.' 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  tap  it*  merit*  have  been  publiihed^  tfsled,  and  approved  from  pole  to  pole,  and  that  Us  eotmo' 
politan  popularitp  to^p  present*  the  most  signal  illustration  of  commercial  enterprise  to  tte  found  in  our  tradinj 
rrcorrf*.'— European  Mail. 

IMPOBTANT  to  all  LeaTing  Home  for  a  Change.— Dont  go  without  a  bottle  of  BNO'S  •  FRUIT  SALT. 
It  preveuia  any  over-acid  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every  bedroom,  in  readiness  for  any  emer^em  y. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  rash  acidulated  salines,  and  use  ENO'S  'FRDIT  SALT'  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too 
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the  intestinal  cnnaL  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and  disease.  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  prevents  and  removis 
diarrb(ea  in  the  early  stages.  Without  such  a  simple  precaution  the  jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely  inoreac^d. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earli^t  stages  of  a  diaesse  it  has  in  many  Instances  pre- 
vented what  would  otberwiro  have  been  a  severe  illness. 

QMAIiL-POX,     SCABLET     FEVEB,    FYiBMIA«  EBYSIFELAS, 

MEASLES,  QANGHENE,  and  almost  ever}-  mentionable  Disease.—*!  have  been  a  nurse  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  nursed  ca»es  of  scarlet  fever,  p>K;mia,  eryblpelat*,  measles,  ganprent-, 
cancer,  and  almof  t  every  mentionable  disease.  Dnring  the  wbolo  time  I  have  not  been  ill  myself  for  a  single  day, 
and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  ENO'S  **  FRUIT  S\LT,"  which  has  kept  ray  blood  in  a  purr 
state.  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  daring  convalescence.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  health  cannot  be  over- 
stated.—A  PR0FK88I0NAL  NURSK.' 
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An  Arranged  Marriage. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard, 

Author  op  '  Lady  Baby,'  '  A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream/  &c. 
AND  Joint-Author  of  *Keata'  &c. 

CHAPTER  I. 

EN  FAMH^LE. 

ON  the  7th  day  of  November  of  the  year  188-  some  two 
dozen  people,  the  majority  of  whom  called  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names,  were  assembled  romid  the  dinner-table  of 
Morton  Abbey.  The  ladies  had  their  hair  and  the  gentlemen 
their  cravats  ordered  not  more  than  six  months  behind  the  latest 
Ijondon  fashion,  and  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  that  common 
air  of  peacefulness  peculiar  to  people  who  have  always  had  enough 
to  eat,  and  have  not  ruined  either  their  nerves  or  their  tempers 
over  politics.  The  look  was  marked  enough  to  create  a  sort  of 
family  likeness,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  were  a  family  party, 
though  only  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.  The  old  men  had 
been  rivals  in  their  youth  for  the  affections  of  these  Fame  old 
ladies  who  now  looked  out  upon  the  world  so  peaceably  from 
beneath  their  silver-grey  curls ;  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  had  all  known  each  other  in  brown  holland  pinafores,  and 
were  now  beginning  to  tread  the  round  already  trodden  by  their 
parents  by  finding  each  other  very  pleasant  to  look  upon  in  silk 
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dinner-gowns  and  dress-coats.  It  had  been  so  in  Blankshire  from 
time  immemorial.  Up  to  this  point  county  society  had  main- 
tained itself  triumphantly  intact  from  the  admixture  of  baser 
elements.  Though  there  was  no  Croesus  among  them  all,  yet 
neither  had  any  elder  son  ever  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
'  marrying  money,'  and  thus  tearing  a  breach  in  the  Chinese  wall 
of  exclusiveness  with  which  Blankshire  society  loved  to  think 
itself  surrounded.  Marrying  money  is  a  somewhat  modem  accom- 
plishment, and  in  this  comer  of  rural  England  even  the  educated 
classes  had  not  quite  marched  with  the  age.  They  had  married 
and  intermarried  for  so  long  that  it  was  the  mle  and  not  the 
exception  that  no  man  could  take  an  hour's  walk  without  meeting 
somebody  who  was,  at  the  very  least,  his  third  or  fourth  cousin. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  everybody  knew  everything  about 
everybody.  It  is  a  favourite  joke  of  Lord  Collingswood,  who  sits 
at  the  head  of  the  dinner-table^  to-day — an  old  gentleman  with 
soft,  white  hair,  and  a  pink  face  so  delicately  cut  that  it  might 
have  been  a  cameo  packed  in  jeweller's  cotton — to  boast  that  he 
has  sung  *  Rock-a-bye  Baby '  to  every  one  of  his  guests  under  forty 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Haldane,  the  puflFy  man  with  the  white  eye- 
lashes, who  always  has  something  to  say  which  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  distinctly  remembers  the  day  on  which  Jenny  Linwood, 
the  pretty  blonde  beside  him,  solemnly  buried  her  last  doll ;  while 
Sir  George  Claverstone,  the  tall,  highbred  man  on  Miss  Linwood's 
left,  whose  mind  is  absorbed  in  cultivating  a  calmness  of  de- 
meanour almost  disconcerting  to  strangers,  finds  himself  a  good 
deal  hampered  in  his  rbU  by  these  common  memories,  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  play  the  bom  philosopher  in  the  very  fece  of  people 
who  have  seen  you  howKng  over  a  dead  guinea-pig,  or  running  for 
your  life  from  the  gardener  with  your  pockets  full  of  apricots. 

The  old  lady  next  to  Sir  George  is  Lady  Malvem,  and  her 
principal  delight  in  life  is  to  pick  holes  in  her  friends'  pedigrees, 
for  which  occupation,  however,  Blankshire  oflFers  her  a  very  limited 
field.  She  nurses  a  perpetual  hatred  against  one  of  her  ancestors 
who,  as  she  asserts,  ruined  the  looks  of  the  family  by  marrying 
somebody  with  a  snub  nose.  Indeed,  it  rarely  happens  that  Lady 
Malvem  manages  to  talk  to  a  stranger  for  five  minutes  together 
without  airing  her  fury  about  the  femily  nose. 

*A  snub  nose!  '  she  loves  to  grind  out  from  between  her 
gold-stuffed  teeth,  '  of  all  common  things  it  is  the  commonest. 
Look  at  me !  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  thrice  unfortunate  nose 
I  would  have  been  a  beauty  in  my  youth.    For  two  centuries  at 
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least  our  features  have  been  strictly  classical,  and  now  a  snub 
nose  on  the  top  of  it !    I  ask  you :  Is  it  not  cruel  ? ' 

The  *  horsey  -looking  man  who  comes  next — horsey-looking  in 
spite  of  his  indifferently  made  dress-coat — is  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Paton,  celebrated  for  knowing  how  to  take  fences  and  not  know- 
ing how  to  dress  himself.  It  is  told  of  him  that  at  a  garden- 
party  in  the  neighbouring  county,  while  helping  people  into  their 
carriages,  a  lady,  misled  by  his  leggings,  his  jockey  cap,  and  his 
undeniable  bow  legs,  had  given  him  a  shilling.  He  tells  the 
story  with  great  gusto  and  keeps  the  shilling  under  glass. 

Then  follow  in  proper  succession  several  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  with  different  shades  of  flaxen  hair,  and  about 
whom  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  except  that  they  look 
healthy  and  happy.  Next  comes  a  lady  of  uncertain  years,  whose 
face  is  adorned  with  an  eternal  nervous  grin,  whether  the  subject 
of  conversation  be  births,  deaths,  or  marriages.  Major  Morris, 
a  thin,  brown  man,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  about 
him,  and  hampered  with  an  idAe  fixe  that  he  is  sarcastic,  has 
taken  this  lady  in  to  dinner. 

Straight  opposite  to  the  Major  there  sits  an  elderly  gentleman 
whom  his  friends  revere  as  the  very  last  surviving  Whig  of  unmixed 
opinions,  the  sort  of  man  who  reads  the  Edinburgh  Review 
conscientiously,  and  talks  of '  the  deep  baying  of  the  bloodhound 
of  democracy.' 

'  Baxter  doesn't  know  it,'  the  Major  is  fond  of  saying,  *  but 
hell  be  in  a  museum  some  day.' 

On  the  left  of  the  sarcastic  Major  sits  Miss  Nelton,  a  graceful 
brunette,  and  next  to  her  again  there  comes  an  empty  place. 

Miss  Nelton,  being  in  her  teens  and  tender-hearted,  could 
not  look  at  the  unclaimed  table-napkin  quite  unmoved. 

*  Fred's  soup  will  be  getting  cold,'  she  remarked  to  the  Major, 
*  I  wonder  what  is  keeping  him  so  long  ? ' 

*  His  moustaches,'  answered  the  Major  promptly.  *  He  won't 
have  got  the  tips  quite  Parisian  enough  yet.' 

Miss  Nelton  looked  at  her  neighbour  reproachfully.  ^  That  is 
unkind ;  you  shouldn't  hit  a  person  when  he  is  down,  you  know.* 

'  Of  course  not ;  but  he  isn't  down  a  bit— not  in  spirits,  at  any 
rate,  whatever  may  be  his  luck.  It  was  nothing  but  his  uproarious 
humour  that  he  had  to  thank  for  that  cropper  to-day.  I  believe 
that  mare  would  have  turned  out  the  best  hunter  in  the  county,' 

*  It  was  foolish,  of  course,  and  yet  it's  like  Fred  to  do  things 
like  that.    I  wonder  how  he  can  be  in  such  spirits.    Papa  says 
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that  the  Farringdon  afifairs  are  going  just  as  badly  as  possible* 
He  thinks  the  establishment  will  have  to  be  shut  up  or  some- 
thing.   Wouldn't  that  be  terrible  ?  ' 

The  Major  said  *  Hum/  not  being  able  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  think  of  anything  more  sarcastic  to  say. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  the  empty  place  was  likewise 
absorbing  attention. 

'  He  detiies  it  point  blank,  but  the  fall  must  have  given  him  a 
shake/  Mr.  Haldane  was  sententiously  remarking  as  he  blinked 
his  white  eyelashes.  *  Big  jumps  are  all  very  well,  but  ask  Paton 
if  any  man  in  his  senses  has  ever  taken  Tom  White's  garden 
wall!' 

While  everybody  looked  towards  Mr.  Paton  as  an  authority  on 
this  subject  Lord  Collingswood  quietly  observed  : — 

*  Perhaps  he  wasn't  in  his  senses.' 

The  faces  turned  from  Mr.  Paton  to  Lord  Collingswood, 
'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  * 

'  I  only  mean  that  I  didn't  like  the  way  Alleyne  rode  at  that 
wall.  Unless  he  had  been  drinking  I  can't  explain  it.  And  I 
didn't  like  the  way  he  looked  at  the  mare  after  she  was  down.' 

'  Oh,  Lord  Collingswood ! '  came  from  Miss  Nelton.  *  I  am  • 
sure  Fred  was  terribly  sorry  that  her  legs  were  broken.' 

'  I  am  sure  he  was.    But  I  am  not  sure  that  he  wasn't  sorrier 
that  it  wasn't  his  own  neck  that  was  broken  instead.' 

A  pause  of  consternation  followed  all  round  the  table.  Young 
and  old  looked  towards  their  white-haired  host,  who  at  that 
moment  might  have  sat  for  the  great-grandfather  of  the  whole 
party.  All  the  faces  had  become  grave  except  that  of  the  lady 
with  the  perpetual  nervous  grin,  over  which  apparently  her  will 
exercised  no  control  worth  mentioning. 

It  was  one  of  the  healthy,  happy  youths  who  first  broke 
silence. 

*  But,  by  Jove  !  why  should  AUeyne  want  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort  ?  It's  two  years  since  I've  seen  him  in  such  good  spirits 
as  he  was  in  to-day.  I  even  said  to  him  before  we  were  off  this 
morning :  "  You've  brought  good  news  from  London  with  you ; 
now  haven't  you  ?  You  look  like  it."  And  he  actually  burst  out 
laughing,  and  said:  Oh,  first-rate;  you'll  hear  all  about  it 
presently ! " ' 

*  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  Oalgerihumor  ? ' 
inquired  Lord  Collingswood  as  quietly  as  before. 

Some  of  the  persons  present  had  heard  of  it  and  some  had  not, 
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but  nobody  quite  knew  what  to  make  of  the  word  which,  literally 
translated,  produced  such  a  strange  result  as  ^  Gallows  humour/ 
While  they  were  disputing  over  it  the  door  opened,  and  the 
eonversatiou  necessarily  came  to  a  standstill,  for  Mr.  Alleyne  had 
entered. 

The  possessor  of  Farringdon  was  a  fair-haired,  consumptive- 
looking  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  slight  stoop,  and  marks  of 
hard  living  in  his  face.  Distant  acquaintances  who  met  him  only 
at  long  intervals  were  invariably  surprised  to  find  him  still  above 
earth.  *  Oh,  Alleyne,'  they  were  accustomed  to  say  on  hearing 
his  name  mentioned,  'do  you  mean  to  say  that  ^6  is  still  alive  ?  ' 
Mr.  Alleyne  had  outlived  several  of  the  questioners,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  narrow  shoulders,  seemed  disposed  to  outlive  a  good  number 
more,  as  this  class  of  individual  often  does. 

In  the  time  of  Fred's  father  Farringdon  had  been  the  great 
house  of  the  county,  and  Fred  himself  was  the  first  Alleyne  who 
for  generations  past  had  not  been  Master  of  the  Hounds.  It  was 
not  entirely  his  fault,  seeing  that  the  ruin  of  the  house  had 
begun  before  his  time,  but  doubtless  this  ruin  had  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  his  own  doings.  With  economy  all  might  yet 
have  been  well,  but  he  had  started  by  declaring  that  economy 
was  not  his  style,  and  that  he  preferred  to  live  for  ten  years  on  a 
princely  footing  rather  than  to  scrape  up  shillings  for  fifty.  The 
county  had  been  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  declaration,  although 
it  was  well  known  that  Fred  was  always  either  doing  or  saying 
startling  things.  Indeed,  to  be  startling  seemed  to  be  his  one 
object  in  life.  He  delighted  in  making  such  assertions  as  that 
he  didn't  admire  Shakespeare,  or  that  it  had  been  a  mistake  to 
annex  India,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  gaped  at. 

And  now  the  ten  years  of  princely  living  had  come  to  an  end. 
In  justice  to  Fred  Alleyne  it  must  be  observed  that  these  ten 
years  were  all  that  he  had  expected  to  live,  but  his  lungs  had 
played  him  a  trick  by  proving  tougher  than  the  doctors  had  sup- 
posed them.  Nobody  quite  knew  what  was  going  to  happen 
next,  though  everybody  would  have  liked  very  much  to  know,  for 
Fred,  having  been  left  an  orphan  in  very  early  years,  had  been  in 
a  sort  of  way  adopted  by  his  neighbours  en  masse,  who  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  making  much  of  him,  partly  in  memory  of  the 
great  days  of  Farringdon,  and  partly  in  pity  for  the  darker  days 
now  closing  around  him.  It  was  known  that  he  had  lost  heavily 
at  Ascot,  and  though  of  late  he  had  become  extremely  reticent,  it 
was  evident  that  since  summer  some  sort  of  cloud  was  threatening 
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to  burst.  Quite  lately  he  had  gone  up  to  London  to  meet  his 
creditors,  and  had  returned  from  there  only  two  days  ago.  The 
question  as  to  what  exactly  had  taken  place  in  London  was 
occupying  everybody's  mind.  For  the  space  of  five  minutes 
Lord  Collingswood's  words  continued  to  weigh  a  little  upon  the 
mind  of  the  company,  but  by  the  end  of  that  time  almost  every- 
one present  had  veered  round  to  the  opinion  of  the  flaxen-haired 
young  man  who  felt  certain  that  Fred  must  have  brought  good 
news  from  London, 

To  say  that  he  was  in  good  spirits  would  have  been  to  say 
too  little — he  was  absolutely  boisterous.  He  had  begun  by 
entering  the  room  with  a  curious  air  of  jauntiness  not  observable 
in  his  usual  demeanour,  and  with  a  flush  upon  his  hollow  cheek 
which,  as  the  Major  could  not  refrain  from  observing  to  his 
neighbour,  ought  not  to  have  been  there  before  dinner.  Once 
seated  it  took  him  less  than  a  minute  to  get  the  conversation 
under  way  again  all  round  the  table.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
they  had  been  talking  about ;  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  about 
himself.  Was  it  his  vices  or  his  virtues  which  they  had  been 
discussing  ?  Probably  the  latter ;  everybody  knew  that  he  had 
none  of  the  former  worth  mentioning.  Then  he  turned  to  Ada 
Nelton  and  almost  frightened  her  by  the  intensity  with  which  he 
whispered  :  *  I  am  sure  yon  said  nothing  bad  about  me.'  Before 
she  had  time  to  answer  he  had  already  turned  to  someone  else 
with  a  joke  about  some  incident  in  to-day's  run.  When  asked 
whether  the  mare  had  been  shot,  he  answered  airily :  *  Bless 
her,  yes ;  may  her  soul  rest  in  peace,' — ^a  remark  which  caused 
several  old  ladies  to  turn  pale.  But  there  is  nothing  so  infectious 
as  a  boisterous  mood,  and  though  among  the  elder  people  some 
began  to  wonder  whether  the  fall  had  left  Fred's  head  quite 
uninjured,  and  though  the  Major,  having  first  looked  at  the 
decanter,  exchanged  a  significant  look  across  the  table  with  the 
man  whom  he  expected  to  see  in  a  museum  some  day,  yet  the 
young  people,  whose  blood  was  warmed  by  to-day's  successful 
run,  rapidly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  joviality,  and  the  dinner 
passed  off  amidst  a  general  gaiety  that  was  almost  a  little  noisy. 
But  through  it  all  Fred  AUeyne  remained  the  leader.  The 
nearer  it  drew  to  dessert  time  the  broader  did  the  jokes  become 
which  Fred  exchanged  with  the  men  and  the  more  reckless  the 
compliments  which  he  paid  to  the  ladies.  When  he  had  reached 
the  point  of  calling  upon  Lady  Malvern  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  ancestor  to  whom  the  family  owed  its  present  shape  of  nasal 
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organ,  the  hostess  thought  it  was  time  to  catch  her  chief  guest's 
eye,  for  even  in  a  femily  party  there  are  limits  to  be  observed. 
With  something  of  a  sigh  of  relief  she  heard  the  dining-room 
door  close  behind  her. 

It  was  Fred  Alleyne  who  had  insisted  on  ushering  the  ladies 
out,  though  others  had  been  nearer  than  he  was.  He  came  back 
to  his  place  slowly,  with  his  napkin  in  his  hand.  The  flaxen- 
haired  youths  looked  towards  him  expectantly,  ready  for  a  burst 
of  that  freer  gaiety  in  which  it  had  now  become  possible  to 
indulge.  But  this  time  they  were  disappointed.  From  the 
moment  that  he  had  again  sat  down  Fred's  mood  seemed  to  have 
changed.  He  had  become  silent,  almost  morose.  He  emptied  a 
few  more  glasses  of  wine,  but  he  gave  short  and  ungracious 
answers  to  the  questions  addressed  to  him.  It  was  not  until 
Lord  GoUingswood  was  beginning  to  show  symptoms  of  rising 
that  Fred  underwent  another  transformation.  He  raised  his  head 
quickly,  and  in  a  moment  the  flush  had  again  mounted  to  his 
cheek,  and  his  eyes  had  begun  to  shine. 

'  Not  yet,*  he  said ;  '  we  mustn't  go  yet.  I  have  still  got 
something  to  do.' 

'  You  had  better  be  quick  about  it  then,'  said  a  young  man 
who  was  growing  impatient  to  rejoin  a  yoimg  lady  in  the 
drawing-room. 

*  Yes,  I  shall  be  quick,  very  quick,'  laughed  Alleyne,  with  a 
sudden  return  to  his  former  joviality  of  manner,  only  this  time 
his  voice  did  not  sound  so  steady  as  before,  and  no  one  could 
help  feeling  that  the  laugh  was  overdone.  ^All  we  need  is  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  and  I  promise  to  do  the  thing  at  once. 
They  are  all  empty  you  see.  Lord  Colly,'  and  he  turned  insinuat- 
ingly towards  his  host,  whom  he  had  not  called '  Lord  Golly '  since 
he  was  ten  years  old.  *  May  I  ring  for  another  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne?' 

The  men  round  the  table  looked  at  him  in  wide-eyed  astonish- 
ment.   How  and  where  was  all  this  going  to  end  ? 

*  Stop,'  said  Lord  ColUngswood,  whose  delicate  pink  fiuje  had 
suddenly  hardened.  ^What's  all  this  nonsense?  You  don't 
need  more  wine.    Why,  you're  drunk,  boy,  already.' 

Alleyne  turned  with  his  hand  upon  the  bell. 

*  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  am  not  drunk,'  he  said  in  a  voice 
that  shook  with  eagerness.  ^  I  am  as  sober  as  you  are,  but  I 
have  got  somebody's  health  to  drink,  and  I  must  have  wine  to 
drink  it  in.   May  I  ring  ?    Say  yes,  please,  dear  Lord  Colly  ! ' 
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A  movement  of  interest  went  through  the  company.  The  old 
man  gazed  hard  at  the  young  one,  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  champagne  glasses  were  being  filled, 
and  all  faces  were  turned  towards  Fred  Alleyne,  who  stood  with 
his  knuckles  on  the  table,  leaning  a  little  forward,  and  staring  in 
turn  into  the  expectant  eyes  of  each  of  his  Mends.  He  had  not 
spoken  yet ;  once  he  had  made  a  beginning,  but  his  cough  had 
come  on,  and  he  had  sipped  a  mouthful  of  champagne,  in  doing 
which  he  had  spilled  some  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  which  had 
seemed  to  him  so  comical  that  he  had  been  forced  to  laugh, 
though  no  one  had  joined  in  the  laugh  this  time.  After  that  his 
throat  required  a  little  time  to  settle  down,  and  he  did  not  hurry, 
as  though  enjoying  the  suspense  which  he  had  created.  As  he 
looked  into  one  pair  of  eyes  after  another  he  could  almost  read 
what  they  were  waiting  for.  One  expected  this,  the  other  that, 
but  not  one  among  them  all  looked  for  what  was  coming.  When 
his  gaze  had  gone  the  round  of  the  table,  he  drew  up  his  stooping 
figure,  squared  his  narrow  shoulders,  and  feverishly  grasped  his 
glass. 

*  My  friends,'  he  began  in  his  high-pitched  voice,  *  I  told  you 
that  I  had  somebody's  health  to  drink,  and  I  never  tell  lies.  You 
want  to  know  whose,  don't  you  ?  And  one  of  you  wanted  to 
know  what  news  I  had  brought  from  London.  Very  well,  I  am 
going  to  answer  both  questions  at  once.  Don't  be  afraid;  it 
won't  be  a  long  speech.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  take  hold  of 
your  glasses  and  to  drink  with  me  to  the  health  of  the  new 
possessor  of  Farringdon.' 

Some  of  the  men — the  majority  of  whom  had  been  indis- 
tinctly looking  for  something  in  the  shape  of  a  bridal  toast— had 
already  raised  their  glasses  from  mere  force  of  habit,  and  not  yet 
having  quite  grasped  the  sense  of  the  last  words,  but  before  a 
single  mouthfril  had  been  drunk  all  the  glasses  were  put  down 
again,  and  every  man  looked  into  his  neighbour's  face  in  order  to 
see  there  whether  he  had  heard  aright.  Mr.  Haldane's  white 
eyelashes  worked  in  double  quick  time,  and  even  Sir  George 
Claverstone,  who  made  a  point  of  never  being  surprised  at  any- 
thing, could  not  quite  suppress  a  very  slight  start. 

*  Fred,  my  boy,'  said  Lord  CoUingswood  after  a  long  pause, 
*  are  you  quite  sure  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about  ? ' 

Alleyne  had  sat  down  again,  and  was  now,  with  an  unsteady 
smile,  reviewiug  the  company,  as  though  to  note  the  effects  of  hia 
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coup.    This  time  he  had  certainly  succeeded  in  being  gaped  at  to 
his  heart's  content. 

*  Yes,  I  rather  fancy  that  I  do  know  what  I  am  talking  about ; 
the  matter  was  explained  to  me  very  clearly,  anyway.' 

*  But,  Fred  '  began  Lord  Collingswood  again,  rather  shakily 

this  time. 

*  Farringdon  sold !  *  burst  out  one  of  the  younger  men.    *  It's 
simply  impossible.' 

*  Why  ? '  asked  AUeyne,  turning  fiercely  upon  him. 

*  Well,  because — because  nobody  who  isn't  called  AUeyne  has 
ever  been  at  Farringdon,  and  because — well,  just  because  one 
can't  fancy  anyone  else  there.' 

'  You'll  have  to  make  your  imagination  work  harder  then  ?  ' 
said  AUeyne  with  an  ugly  sneer.  '  I  teU  you  that  somebody 
whose  name  is  as  different  as  possible  from  AUeyne  wUl  be 
cleaning  his  boots  on  the  Farringdon  door-scraper  before  the  month 
is  out.' 

'  But  who  is  the  man  ? '  asked  the  indiscreet  youth,  and  his 
indiscretion  loosed  the  tongues  of  the  others. 
^  But  when  did  it  happen  ? '  asked  one. 

*  How  could  it  possibly  be  ? ' 

*  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  yourself?  ' 
AUeyne  answered  only  the  first  of  the  questions. 

'  It  is  a  man  who  has  more  money  than  I  have,'  he  said  with 
something  very  like  a  sob,  though  the  snule  still  flickered  about 
his  nervous  lips.  '  I've  caUed  upon  you  to  drink  his  health — ^you 
won't  ?  WeU,  then,  I'm  losing  time ;  there's  nothing  else  for  me 
to  do  here,  except  to  wish  you  better  luck  than  I've  had.  There 
are  too  many  of  you  to  shake  hands  with  all  round,  so  you  must 
just  beUeve  me  without  it.  Good-bye,  Lord  Colly,  and  may  you 
live  to  be  a  hundred.' 

He  was  on  his  feet  already,  and  was  wringing  Ix>rd  CoUings-^^ 
wood's  beautiful  pink  hand  so  savagely  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  it  must  break  off.  Then,  before  anyone  had  quite  reaUsed 
what  his  intention  was,  the  dining-room  door  had  closed  behind 
him.  Daring  a  few  moments  his  weak  cough  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  immediately  there  followed  the  sormd  of  wheels  grinding 
through  the  gravel.  One  or  two  of  the  guests  remembered  now 
that  they  had  heard  this  same  sound  during  dinner,  and  had 
wondered  whose  carriage  could  be  coming  round  between  two 
courses.  To  everyone  who  knew  Fred  AUeyne — and  all  present 
knew  him  rather  better  than  their  own  pockets — it  became  evident 
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that  the  closing  scene  had  been  carefully  prepared.    Since  he  had 
to  disappear  it  was  '  like  Fred '  to  wish  to  disappear  with  a  flash 
•  in  the  pan. 

In  their  first  astonishment  some  of  the  guests  had  risen ;  Lord 
CoUingswood  hurried  into  the  hall,  but  came  back  again  presently, 
shaking  his  head,  and  sank  despondently  into  his  chair.  Then 
everybody  began  to  talk  at  once.  So  it  was  true,  after  all.  Until 
this  moment  it  had  still  appeared  possible  that  the  thing  would 
prove  a  joke.  That  chance  was  gone  now ;  there  remained  only  a 
naked  fact  to  reckon  with.  After  this  evening  Fred  would  have 
ceased  to  belong  to  Blankshire.  How  was  Blankshire  going  to 
bear  the  blow  ?  What  was  going  to  become  of  this  petted  lost 
sheep  ?  It  was  known  that  he  had  a  distant  relative  in  Australia. 
Was  he  going  to  emigrate?  Opinions  differed  greatly.  Mr, 
Haldane  held  forth  unceasingly  even  when  not  listened  to,  while 
the  Major,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  content  himself  with  looking 
impenetrable.  Sarcasm  was  not  suitable  for  the  occasion,  he  well 
knew,  and  to  make  commonplace  remarks  would  have  undermined 
his  reputation. 

At  the  end  of  several  minutes  of  surmises  somebody  ventured 
the  question,  *  But  how  about  the  new  man  ? ' 

This  turned  the  mind  of  the  company  from  regret  to  curiosity, 
for  a  great  deal  depended  for  Blankshire  on  the  possessor  of 
Farringdon.    Not  a  soul  present  had  a  clue  to  go  by. 

'  It's  bad  enough  its  not  being  one  of  us,'  said  Mr.  Haldane, 
squaring  his  puffy  figure,  '  but  will  it  be  the  right  sort  of  man  ? ' 

Every  guest  looked  silently  into  his  wineglass.  They  were  all 
thinking  of  the  same  thing. 

'  It's  a  man  who  has  .got  more  money  than  I  have,'  Fred  had 
said.  Now,  money  can  be  either  inherited  or  acquired,  and  the 
dread  of  seeing  the  great  house  of  the  county  fall  into  the  hands 
of  that  terrible  product  of  modem  times,  the  norasVeau  richer  was 
weighing  upon  everybody's  mind  at  that  moment. 

'We  don't  want  any  strangers  among  us,'  said  Mr.  Paton, 
bringing  down  his  closed  hand  upon  the  table.  'The  idea  of 
having  a  fellow  at  Farringdon  who  doesn't  know  his  right  stirrup 
from  his  left  one  ! ' 

The  idea  was  so  appalling  that  they  all  looked  instinctively 
towards  their  host,  as  though  for  guidance. 

Lord  CoUingswood  raised  himself  from  his  despondent  attitude. 
He  felt  that  he  was  expected  to  do  something. 

*  My  friends/  he  said — he  had  almost  said  *  my  children  ' — 
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'  it's  no  use  breaking  our  heads  over  the  new  man  ;  we'll  see  him 
sooner  than  we  care  to,  and,  whoever  he  is,  he  won't  be  Freddy — 
that's  the  chief  point.  Whether  we  can  make  him  welcome 
among  us  must  depend  upon  himself;  but  one  point  seems  to 
me  quite  clear — we're  not  going  to  drink  to  his  health  until  we 
know  more  about  him.  I  vote,  therefore,  that  poor  Freddy's  toast 
be  turned  inside  out.  The  glasses  are  full — ^let  us  empty  them, 
not  to  the  name  of  the  new  possessor  of  Farringdon,  but  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  one.' 

The  champagne  disappeared  amidst  approving  acclamations. 
Though  it  was  not  expressed  in  so  many  plain  words,  yet  the  toast 
had  virtually  been  drunk  quite  as  much  to  the  destruction  of  the 
'  new  man  *  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  old  one.  It  was  as  though 
they  had  tacitly  bound  themselves  to  a  league  against  the  in- 
truder. 

That  evening  at  Morton  Abbey  the  ladies  waited  long  for  the 
appearance  of  the  gentlemen.  They,  too,  had  heard  the  weak 
cough  in  the  hall,  followed  by  the  slamming  of  the  hall-door. 
Some  of  them  had  raised  their  heads  for  a  moment,  but  no  one 
thought  of  connecting  this  with  the  long  delay  in  the  dining- 
room. 

It  was  on  this  particular  evening  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Qalgenhumor  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  several  of  the 
company.  They  would  not  formerly  have  believed  that  a  man 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck  could  manage  to  laugh,  but  Fred  had 
shown  them  that  this  was  quite  possible,  though  the  soimd  of 
that  laugh  had  not  been  altogether  pleasant  to  listen  to — now  that 
they  came  to  think  of  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  INTRUDEB. 

The  East  was  beginning  to  turn  white  with  a  first  faint  suspicion 
of  daylight,  when  the  last  carriage — it  was  only  a  cab — rolled 
from  the  door  of  Farringdon  Manor.  Mr.  Brand  turned  thought- 
fully back  into  the  house.  The  spaces  inside,  deserted  except  for 
the  servants,  were  still  ablaze  with  light.  In  the  dancing-room 
some  scraps  of  coloured  tvUe  were  scattered  over  the  floor.  Upon 
a  chair  in  the  comer  there  lay  a  crushed  bouquet ;  not  far  off",  on 
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a  table,  a  forgotten  glove.  Through  the  open  door  of  the  supper- 
room  Mr.  Brand  could  see  the  crumpled  napkins  and  the  dregs 
of  the  champagne  in  the  glasses. 

In  the  long  back  drawing-room  a  small,  sleepy  woman  in  red 
satin  was  obviously  waiting  for  orders.  She  wore  so  many 
diamonds  about  her  that  a  person  with  weak  eyes  could  not  have 
looked  at  her  steadily  for  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds  at  a  time, 
and  she  herself  was  the  most  meagre  of  excuses  for  such  a  display 
of  splendour.  As  her  husband  entered  she  roused  herself  with  a 
start.  Mr.  Brand  sat  down  opposite  to  his  wife,  imdid  a  couple 
of  his  waistcoat  buttons,  and  stretched  his  legs  in  front  of  him. 
The  ball  had  been  an  experiment — had  it  been  a  success  ?  The 
same  question  was  in  both  their  minds,  though  neither  spoke  at 
once. 

It  was  Mrs.  Brand  who  first  broke  silence. 

'  The  Malvems  must  have  been  prevented  from  coming,'  she 
observed,  in  a  nervous  whisper.  '  Perhaps  her  ladyship's — I  mean 
Lady  Malvern's — toothache  came  on  again.' 

^  Is  toothache  infectious  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Brand,  frowning  at 
his  boots. 

'  No,  Tom — I  mean  Thomas.   But  they  may  all  have  been 
taken  up  with  her,  mightn't  they,  and  too  anxious  to  go  ? ' 
•And  theHaldanes?' 

^  That  could  have  been  a  mistake,  surely.  Mistakes  about 
messages  do  happen  sometimes,  don't  they  ?  And  really,  Thomas, 
I  do  think  the  dance  went  off  just  as  well  as  could  be,'  she  added, 
in  a  yet  more  terrified  whisper. 

'Well,  it  was  a  downright  sight,'  admitted  Mr.  Brand, 
deliberately  examining  the  heel  of  his  boot.  *  I  don't  believe  the 
neighbourhood  has  seen  anything  to  come  near  it  within  the 
century.  We'll  see  if  they  go  on  turning  up  those  fine  noses  of 
theirs  after  this.  A  hundred  pounds  for  the  band,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  avenue  lighted  as  clear  as  day.  If  this  doesn't  do 
it  I  don't  know  what  will,'  he  added  meditatively.  '  Well,  we'll 
see. 

Mr.  Brand  went  to  bed,  still  repeating  to  himself  at  intervals, 
*  This  ought  to  do  it ;  yes,  this  certainly  ought  to  do  it — well,  we'll 
see,'  and  divesting  himself  the  while  of  his  much  abhorred  though 
excellently  made  evening  clothes ;  while  Mrs.  Brand  slipped  out 
of  her  red  satin  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  laid  her  diamonds  back 
into  their  case,  hastily  and  nervously,  almost  as  though  she  were 
afraid  of  burning  her  finger-tips  at  their  sparks. 
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Thomas  Brand  looked  exactly  what  he  was — a  workman 
dressed  up.  His  large,  unwieldy  figure  had  obviously  not  yet 
grown  used  to  the  attire  adopted  by  society,  his  huge  hands  still 
showed  the  hardness,  almost  the  blisters,  of  manual  labour.  His 
movements  were  clumsy,  and  his  manners  were  considered  by 
himself  to  be  almost  hopeless.  He  had  worked  all  his  life,  and 
now  he  meant  to  enjoy  himself,  only  the  worst  was  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  And  yet  it  was  for  this  that 
he  had  worked.  All  his  life  the  country  gentleman  had  been 
his  ideal.  He  had  become  a  workman  only  in  order  to  become 
a  *  squire.'  Close  to  the  village  home  where  he  had  been  bom 
there  had  stood  the  walls  of  a  princely  park,  and  every  Sunday 
he  had  taken  up  his  post  beside  the  gate  in  order  to  watch  the 
squire  driving  forth  to  church.  This  particular  squire  was  old 
and  his  equipage  far  behind  the  fashion,  for  nobody  nowadays  has 
his  carriage  seats  covered  with  violet-coloured  velvet,  nor  his 
horses  harnessed  with  brass-emblazoned  leather.  And  yet  it  was 
precisely  this  brass  that  first  sowed  the  seed  of  ambition  in  the 
village  lad's  soul.  For  him  it  grew  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
worldly  pomp  and  social  distinction.  As  the  heavy  gates  closed 
behind  the  carriage  and  he  cast  a  lingering  glance  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  great  park,  he  would  say  to  himself  that  surely 
there  could  be  nothing  more  desirable  than  being  a  squire,  and 
having  one's  horses  harnessed  with  brass-encrusted  leather. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  successful  career  he  had  never 
lost  sight  of  his  ideal.  The  one  spark  of  imagination  which 
existed  in  his  eminently  prosaic  nature  had  helped  him  more 
than  any  of  his  practical  instincts,  though  no  one  suspected  its 
presence,  and  though  he  himself  was  almost  ashamed  of  it. 
Never,  except  at  night  after  the  close  of  his  work,  or  on  some 
quiet  Sunday  afternoon,  would  he  draw  forth  the  picture  of  his 
future  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  mind,  and  amuse  himself 
with  it,  half  guiltily,  much  as  a  child  might  play  with  a  forbidden 
toy.  In  such  moments  even  the  brass  harness  would  flash  obsti- 
nately in  the  foreground  of  his  thoughts,  for  Thomas  Brand  was 
a  strong  man  with  two  or  three  weaknesses,  and  this  particular 
shape  of  social  ambition  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 

All  this  time  the  practical  details  of  his  plan  stood  firm.  Even 
the  exact  capital  was  fixed  which  he  intended  to  possess  before 
laying  down  his  tools.  He  was  fifty  when  the  moment  came  at  last. 

Such  was  the  man  who  had  broken  into  the  sacred  circle  of 
Blankshire  society.   There  had  been  no  difficulty  in  becoming  a 
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'  squire,'  in  so  far  as  acquiring  an  estate  with  a  park-wall  and  a 
gate  even  more  imposing  than  the  one  of  his  childhood's  recol- 
lections was  concerned  ;  but  this  was  not  all  that  was  wanted,  it 
seemed.  When  he  began  to  discover  that  people  were  not  calling, 
his  astonishment  and  disappointment  knew  no  bounds.  He  had 
shut  up  his  workshop  for  ever  and  entered  upon  his  new  life  with 
an  almost  childish  glee,  never  doubting  for  a  moment  that  his 
money  would  do  everything  for  him.  Neither  as  a  workman  in 
a  big  manufactory,  nor  later  on  while  speculating  *  in  iron  *  with 
his  wife's  moderate  fortune,  had  he  had  time  to  study  the  nicer 
shades  of  social  distinction.  It  was  only  now  that  he  began  to 
perceive  certain  outward  differences  between  himself  and  his 
neighbours.  Perhaps  these  were  the  root  of  the  evil.  Imme- 
diately he  ordered  a  book  recommended  to  him  under  the  title 
of  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English,  and  from  henceforward  shut 
himself  up  with  a  copy-book  for  an  hour  daily  in  the  library,  while 
Mrs.  Brand  received  strict  orders  about  reminding  him  to  wash 
his  hands  before  luncheon.  With  perspiring  brow  he  would 
doggedly  plod  through  his  self-imposed  task.  Having  made  up 
his  mind  to  get  into  society  it  struck  him  as  only  fair  to  help 
society  over  a  few  of  the  roughest  obstacles. 

*Do  you  think  I  don't  see  them  wince  when  I  drop  an  "h"?'  he 
would  say  to  the  entirely  passive  Mrs.  Brand.  *  And  I  don't  blame 
them,  either ;  it  is  hard  upon  them,  brought  up  as  they  have 
been.  One  just  has  to  make  concessions  to  this  class  of  people,' 
he  would  add,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  scorn  and  awe. 

Despite  these  concessions  the  new  squire  of  Farringdon  con- 
tinued to  occupy  an  isolated  position.  His  fellow-squires  neither 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  nor  called  him  *  old  boy,'  nor  in  any 
other  minor  way  acknowledged  the  fellowship,  and  yet  it  was 
exactly  after  these  so  significant  details  that  he  had  secretly 
hankered  for  years.  But  the  man  was  far  from  beaten.  His 
obstinacy  was  of  the  dogged  kind.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  his  way  with  squared  fists  and  clenched 
teeth ;  baronets  were  to  him  a  new  sort  of  obstacle,  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  having  his  hard-earned  playtime  made  a  iness  of  by 
any  of  their  ridiculous  prejudices.  His  neighbours  must  either 
open  their  doors  or  have  them  run  in.  Some  other  means  must 
be  thought  of,  since  it  was  evident  that  the  copy-books  alone 
would  not  do  it.  It  was  then  that  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the 
ball.  Not  an  ordinary  ball,  of  course,  but  one  which  should  outdo 
aU  the  ball-going  experience  of  the  neighbourhood.    The  guests 
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had  necessarily  to  be  imported,  though  it  never  became  exactly 
known  where  from.  For  two  days  Farringdon  Manor  was  filled  to 
the  very  garrets  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  fashionable  attire, 
and  with  excellent  appetites,  about  whom  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  anything  particularly  wrong  at  first  sight,  but  whose  names 
and  &ces  were  strange  to  the  entire  country-side.  Even  the 
village  inn  was  overflowing  with  them  for  one  night.  Former 
friends  of  Mr.  Brand,  Lord  Collingswood  had  charitably  decided, 
while  it  was  declared  by  others — ^with  the  Major  at  their  head — 
that  the  entire  company  had  been  hired  out  en  bloc  for  the  night 
by  the  same  London  house  which  supplied  the  ices  and  the 
flowers.  Mrs.  Brand's  diamond  necklace  had  been  purchased 
expressly  for  the  occasion  of  the  ball,  while  as  for  himself  Mr. 
Brand,  being  absolutely  without  confidence  in  his  own  taste,  had 
simplified  matters  by  getting  down  a  Westend  tailor. 

^  Make  me  look  as  like  a  gentleman  as  you  can/  had  been  the 
sum  of  his  orders. 

And  now  the  experiment  was  over,  and  there  remained  but  to 
await  the  residt.  This  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brand  set  about  doing  each 
after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  Mr.  Brand's  fashion  consisted  in 
walking  from  one  window  to  the  other,  and  drumming  on  the 
panes  in  expectation  of  the  visitors  whose  social  prejudices  he 
firmly  believed  himself  to  have  reduced  to  a  confused  heap  at  last. 
Mrs.  Brand  did  nothing  beyond  watching  her  husband.  She  was 
living  in  a  state  of  passive  terror.  When  he  stood  and  peered 
through  the  window-panes  she  felt  terrified  of  a  visitor  coming, 
because  of  having  to  receive  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  felt 
terrified  of  his  not  coming,  because  of  the  effect  upon  Tom.  Each 
time  he  turned  back  from  his  outlook  she  cast  a  glance  of  scared 
inquiry  at  his  face  and  pretended  to  be  immersed  in  her  needle- 
work. 

At  first  Mr.  Brand  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
'swells'  had  actually  dared  not  to  be  dazzled  by  his  money. 
What  finally  opened  his  eyes  were  a  few  lines  in  the  local  paper, 
which  hitherto  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  entertainment  at 
Farringdon,  and  now  referred  to  it  only  at  second-hand,  while 
speaking  of  a  carpet-dance  at  Morton  Abbey  as  *one  of  those 
refined  and  tasteful  entertainments  to  which  we  are  far  more  used 
than  to  the  noisy  display  of  mere  banknotes.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  read  this  para- 
graph Mr.  Brand  unexpectedly  ordered  the  carriage.  During  ten 
days  he  had  not  left  the  house  for  fear  of  missing  a  visitor,  and 
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Mrs.  Brand,  whose  appetite  and  sleep  were  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  continual  strain,  thankfully  accepted  the  suggestion. 

*  They  shan't  think  I'm  hiding,  anyway,'  he  had  said  with  a 
savage  laugh,  for  the  first  time  acknowledging  his  defeat  in  words. 

It  was  a  breezy  April  day,  and  Mrs.  Brand  began  by  feeling 
giddy  with  the  rush  of  the  keen  air.  She  1  ad  always  been  a 
somewhat  shaky  little  body,  and  luxurious  living  has  got  to  be 
cautiously  practised  before  it  can  be  indulged  in  with  impunity. 
Even  this  drive  had  its  drawbacks.  She  could  not  catch  the  right 
angle  for  leaning  back  among  the  cushions,  and  the  horses 
seemed  to  her  to  be  going  at  a  dangerous  pace.  The  drive, 
having  no  particular  object  in  view  beyond  that  of  being  a  sort  of 
vague  challenge  to  the  neighbourhood  at  large,  could  not  escape 
having  a  somewhat  aimless  look  about  it.  When  the  gates,  both 
of  Brindley  Castle  and  of  Morton  Abbey,  had  twice  been  passed  at 
a  slackened  trot,  James  was  told  to  drive  down  the  High  Street  of 
Blairnie,  for  all  that  Mr.  Brand  wanted  was  to  be  seen  by  as  many 
people  as  possible.  It  was  getting  on  for  the  hour  of  afternoon 
tea,  an  hour  at  which  business  is  apt  to  be  slack,  and  Mr.  Filmer, 
the  grocer,  with  a  somewhat  premature  straw  hat  covering  his 
iron-grey  locks,  and  his  hands  folded  behind  his  broad  and 
eminentiy  respectable  back,  was  enjoying  some  conversation  on 
his  doorstep  with  Mr.  Glenn,  the  barber,  and  Mr.  Hotson,  the 
chemist.  As  the  Farringdon  carriage  came  clattering  down  the 
street  the  barber  and  the  chemist  first  looked  over  their  shoulders 
and  then  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Filmer.  But  Mr.  Filmer,  who  stood 
a  step  higher  than  the  others,  with  his  face  towards  the  street, 
evidently  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  change  in  his 
attitude,  and  seeing  the  straw  hat  sitting  as  securely  as  ever  in 
its  place  the  two  felts  remained  where  they  were. 

Mrs.  Brand  stole  a  side-long  glance  at  her  husband.  During 
the  whole  of  the  drive  he  had  been  ominously  silent,  and  neither 
did  he  speak  now,  but  his  face  looked  rather  grey,  and  he  stared 
very  straight  in  front  of  him. 

*  They  may  not  have  known  the  carriage,'  she  timidly  sug- 
gested, to  which  he  only  replied  by  telling  James  to  drive  on. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Blairnie  James  pulled  up  the  horses 
rather  suddenly. 

*  Drive  on  I '  said  Mr.  Brand  impatiently. 
'  Something  in  the  way,  sir,'  said  James. 

A  dogcart  with  a  wheel  off  was  obstructing  the  passage,  while 
the  groom  held  a  plunging  horse,  and  Sir  George  Claverstone,  his 
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hands  deep  down  in  the  pockets  of  his  overcoat,  was  con- 
templating the  scene  with  philosophical  calmness  and  a  cigarette 
between  his  teeth. 

'Dear  me,  an  accident!'  came  from  Mrs.  Brand's  startled 
lips. 

*  Only  a  slight  contretemps said  Sir  George,  unearthing  one 
of  his  hands  in  order  first  to  remove  the  cigarette  and  then  to 
raise  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Brand.  *  I  am  sorry  to  be  in  the  way,  but 
that  beast  won't  stand  where  he  ought  to.' 

'How  are  you  going  to  get  home?'  asked  Mr.  Brand 
abruptly. 

His  first  impulse  had  been  to  chuckle  quite  undisguisedly  at 
the  sight  of  his  enemy  stranded  in  mid-road,  for  Sir  George  was 
at  that  moment  as  much  his  personal  enemy  as  any  of  the  other 
obdurate  fellow-squires.  But  then  in  an  instant  he  had  seen  his 
chance. 

*  How  are  you  going  to  get  home  ?  I  don't  beheve  that  wheel 
will  hold,  even  if  you  patch  it  on.' 

*  I  am  certain  it  will  not,'  said  Sir  George  pleasantly,  *  because 
there  is  something  wrong  about  the  axle.' 

*  Couldn't  I  give  you  a  lift  ? '  blurted  out  Mr.  Brand,  turning 
scarlet  with  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  *  Your  place  isn't  so 
very  much  beyond  mine,  you  know,  and  the  horses  are  quite  able 
for  the  extra  bit  of  work.    I  always  feed  my  horses  well.' 

*  Thanks  extremely,'  said  Sir  George,  still  critically  watching 
the  restive  hoi^e,  '  but  I  could  never  dream  of  interrupting  your 
drive.' 

'  But  I  was  going  to  turn  back  at  any  rate,  wasn't  I,  Polly — 
]Vlary,  I  mean?  It's  no  interruption,'  persisted  3Ir.  Brand, 
growing  a  little  hotter.    *  There's  plenty  of  room.  Sir  George.' 

'  You  are  extremely  kind,'  said  the  baronet,  dragging  out  his 
words  a  trifle  more  than  was  his  habit,  as  though  endeavouring 
thereby  to  gain  time  for  reflection.    *  But  the  fact  is  I  am  not 

making  for  home  now,  I  am  '  he  unearthed  his  right  hand  once 

more,  meditatively  knocked  the  ashes  oflF  his  cigarette,  and  then 
deliberately  concluded  :  *  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  station.' 

Judging  from  the  position  of  the  dogcart  this  sounded,  to  say 
the  least,  improbable. 

'  Then  I'll  take  you  to  the  station,'  decided  Mr.  Brand  with  an 
audible  sigh  of  disappointment.  Even  this  would  be  better  than 
nothing  at.  all. 

Sir  George  was  incapable  of  looking  perplexed,  but  as  his 
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eyes  moved  carefully  first  up  and  then  down  the  road  he  was 
nevertheless  calling  upon  every  hawthorn  and  ash  tree  within 
sight  for  counsel  in  his  necessities.  Though  he  did  not  see  the 
way  out  of  it  yet  he  was  immovably  determined,  happen  what 
might,  not  to  be  borne  off  in  triumph  by  '  the  new  man.'  His 
philosophy  might  possibly  have  helped  him  over  the  social 
difficulty,  but  in  this  matter  he  considered  himself  responsible  to 
the  entire  county. 

'  You  are  extraordinarily  kind,'  he  remarked,  in  exactly  the 
same  tone,  *  but  there  is  no  reason  for  incommoding  yourself.  I 
mean  to  walk.' 

^  You  can't  catch  the  5.30  if  you  walk ;  it's  out  of  the 
question.' 

'  Then  I  shall ' — Sir  George  looked  up  and  down  the  road 
once  more — *  I  shall  be  overtaken  by  the  Blairnie  fly  before  I'm 
far,'  he  continued,  as  the  happy  thought  for  which  he  had  been 
scanning  the  horizon  opportunely  struck  him.  'The  Golden 
Crown  sends  a  vehicle  to  meet  every  single  train,  you  know.  It 
will  be  coming  along  presently.' 

The  homeward  drive  was  even  less  cheerful  than  the  start  had 
been.  On  the  reaction  of  his  failure  Mr.  Brand  had  plunged  back 
into  a  yet  gloomier  silence  than  before.  James  had  received  the 
order  to  drive  home  by  another  way.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  round- 
about, but  Mr.  Brand  was  not  in  the  humour  now  for  the  Blairnie 
High  Street.  Had  he  been  able  to  clatter  past  Mr.  Filmer's  shop 
sitting  cheek  by  jowl  with  Sir  George  Claverstone,  matters  would 
have  stood  altogether  differently.  The  plan  had  struck  him  as  a 
triumph  of  cunning.  Not  being  of  a  suspicious  nature  he  did  not 
distinctly  doubt  Sir  George's  story,  but  neither  could  he  quite  rid 
himself  of  an  undefined  idea  that  he  was  somehow  beiug  hum- 
bugged. 

As  a  little  beyond  Farringdon  Mr.  Brand's  carriage  turned 
from  the  side  track  on  to  the  high  road  it  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  dogcart  which  was  coming  at  a  brisk  trot  from  the 
direction  of  Blairnie.  It  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk  by  this 
time,  but  there  remained  more  than  light  enough  to  recognise  that 
Mr.  Haldane  was  driving  and  that  the  person  beside  him  was  Sir 
George  Claverstone.  The  politeness  with  which  he  raised  his  hat 
on  meeting  Mr.  Brand's  eyes  was  as  faultless  as  the  gravity  of  his 
handsome  highbred  countenance. 

Mrs.  Brand  half  uttered  an  exclamation  and  then  swallowed  it 
again.    This  time  she  did  not  dare  to  look  at  her  husband. 
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She  knew,  without  being  told  it,  what  his  face  would  be  like.  He 
Bat  there  with  his  fists  upon  his  knees  and  the  same  stupefied 
glare  upon  his  face  with  which  he  had  responded  to  Sir  Greorge's 
bow.  He  could  not  help  understanding  now.  He  even  remem- 
bered suddenly  and  quite  distinctly  that  there  had  not  been  so 
much  as  a  hwdbag  in  Sir  George's  vehicle.  The  matter  was  as 
clear  as  daylight.  Mr.  Haldane  was  '  one  of  them/  and  he, 
Thomas  Brand,  was  not  ^  one  of  them ' — that  was  all.  His  boorish 
features  were  livid  with  passion.  ^  That  man  shall  lick  my  shoes 
yet,'  he  said  aloud  and  very  deliberately,  accompanying  his  words 
with  an  indecorous  workman's  oath. 

That  evening  while  dressing  for  dinner  Mrs.  Brand  perceived, 
to  her  discomfiture,  that  the  looking-glass  showed  an  inclination 
to  rock  gently  on  its  hinges  like  a  cradle.  Twice  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  straighten  it,  and  twice  grasped  the  empty  air  instead, 
having  miscalculated  her  distance  by  a  good  quarter  of  a  yard. 
At  the  same  time  slie  perceived  that  the  palms  of  her  hands  were 
moist  and  cold  and  that  the  floor  of  the  room  was  no  longer  abso- 
lutely straight.  She  wondered  how  she  never  before  had  noticed 
that  the  carpet  went  up-hill  towards  the  wall.  She  clutched  at 
the  edge  of  the  dressing-table  to  right  herself,  but  again  mis- 
calculated her  distance,  and  before  her  maid  guessed  what  was 
happening,  Mrs.  Brand  had  slipped  from  her  chair  and  fallen 
quietly  in  a  very  small  heap  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Brand  was  as  much  startled  as  perplexed  when  brought  to 
the  bedside  of  his  wife.  Fainting-fits  were  known  to  him  only  by 
hearsay  as  one  of  those  things  in  which  the  higher  classes 
indulge.  In  his  working-days  it  would  have  angered  much  more 
than  it  startled  him  to  see  Polly  lying  there  like  a  useless  bundle, 
but  the  working-days  were  over,  and  he  supposed  she  had  as  good 
a  right  to  swoon  away  as  any  other  lady  in  the  land.  Though  he 
did  not  know  it,  the  sight  of  his  wife's  bleached  face  lying  rigid 
upon  the  pillow,  and  the  very  smell  of  the  eau  de  Cologne  used  to 
revive  her,  raised  him  by  several  degrees  in  his  own  estimation. 

'  The  collapse  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  nervous  strain,'  said 
Doctor  Hopkins,  who  had  been  sent  for. 

'  Nervous  strain '  was  another  of  those  eicpressions  which  fell 
with  almost  a  flattering  sound  upon  Thomas  Brand's  ear,  though 
the  impression  it  conveyed  was  cloudy. 

'  Ought  she  to  take  anj^hing  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  If  anything  it  ought  to  be  iron,  for  her  blood  is  undoubtedly 
poor ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  taking  as  of  being  taken.' 
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Doctor  Hopkins  paused  for  an  acknowledgment  of  what  strack 
him  as  a  rather  delicate  play  of  words,  but,  seeing  that  he  bad  not 
been  wholly  successful,  was  forced  to  explain. 

'  I  mean  tbat  it  is  change  of  air  that  is  wanted  here.  You 
should  take  her  somewhere/ 

*  But  where  to  ? '  asked  Mr.  Brand,  slightly  aghast.  *  Surely 
she  can't  have  better  air  than  here.' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  Doctor  Hopkins,  who  was  not  entirely 
unaware  of  the  lie  of  the  land,  '  but  the  surroundings  fall  into 
the  balance  as  heavily  as  the  quality  of  the  air.  Take  her  to  one 
of  those  German  baths  with  iron  springs ;  there's  a  choice  of  at 
least  half-a-dozen  at  which  you  would  find  united  both  the 
physical  and  mental  requisites  wanted  here.' 

At  first  sight  Mr.  Brand  unhesitatingly  rejected  the  idea  of 
leaving  Farringdon.  He  told  himself  that  at  this  particular 
juncture  the  thing  could  not  help  looking  like  flight. 

'  They  would  think  I'm  beaten,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  on 
the  second  day  after  the  fiunting  fit  had  not  yet  quitted  her  bed. 
^  But  I'm  not  beaten,  and  they  shan't  think  so/ 

Mrs.  Brand  only  smiled  feebly  in  response.  The  chance  of 
getting  away  for  a  time  from  this  big  house,  which  she  did  not 
know  how  to  manage,  and  from  the^  aristocratic  neighbours,  the 
mere  mention  of  whom  was  enough  to  keep  Thomas  in  a  state  of 
perpetually  simmering  rage,  seemed  to  her  like  the  chance  of  a 
respite  firom  some  great  evil.  But  to  express  an  opinion  opposite 
to  Thomas's  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  She  feared  the 
man  with  a  terror  which  generally  belongs  only  to  the  dread  of 
physical  violence,  and  which  in  her  case  was  illogical,  seeing 
that  he  had  only  struck  her  once  since  their  marriage-day,  and 
had  on  that  occasion  not  been  perfectly  sober.  Had  she  ever 
attempted  to  offer  him  opposition  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
for  he  was  by  nature  simply  incapable  of  brooking  resistance. 
Indeed,  it  was  by  his  ruthless  energy,  far  more  than  by  skiU  or 
shrewdness,  that  he  had  made  his  fortune  as  a  man  of  business. 
He  was  not  a  bom  man  of  business,  and  would  probably  have  been 
a  success  in  other  lines  as  well  as  this.  This  cast  of  man  is 
almost  certain  to  succeed  whatever  calling  he  chooses,  because  it 
is  his  vigour  that  conquers  the  world  rather  than  any  special 
aptitude  for  any  one  vocation.  He  moves  through  life  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  end  he  means  to  reach,  treading  underfoot  without 
discrimination  whatever  may  come  between  him  and  his  goal, 
unswayed  by  th^  emotions,  and  updisturbed  by  the  perplexities 
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from  which  less  robust  and  more  iine-graiiied  natures  have  to 
sufifen 

Mrs.  Brand  guessed  all  this,  and,  being  small  by  nature,  she 
instinctively  made  herself  smaller  yet,  for  fear  of  at  any  time 
being  in  the  way. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Doctor  Hopkins  returned  to  the  charge 
about  the  Crerman  baths.  It  was  the  very  thing  wanted  to  set 
Mrs.  Brand  up  again.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  natural  springs, 
and  Lady  Neltx)n  had  come  back  quite  a  different  creature  from 
the  one  he  had  sent  her  to  last  year. 

'  Do  those  people  go  to  baths  too  ? '  Mr.  Brand  inquired  with  a 
clumsy  sneer. 

'  Indeed  they  do.  Some  of  the  best  English  families  are  to  be 
found  every  year  at  Wurmbad  and  Ottobad,  besides  the  cream  of 
forei^  society.  There's  more  of  the  world  to  be  seen  in  six 
weelu  at  either  of  those  baths  than  in  six  years  of  country  life  at 
home.' 

That  evening,  after  Dr.  Hopkins  was  gone,  Mrs.  Brand  cleared 
her  throat,  and  began  in  the  nervous  whisper  which  ever  since  her 
rise  in  the  social  scale  she  had  assiduously  cultivated  as  the  most 
effectual  disguise  to  a  somewhat  painfully  piping  tone  of  voice : 

*  I  was  wondering,  Thomas,  whether  it  mightn't  be  interesting 
for  you  to  see  something  of  those  places  abroad.  You've  never 
taken  the  time  to  look  about  you,  as  it  were,  and  everything 
would  be  new  and  strange.' 

She  was  trembling  at  her  own  audacity,  but  Thomas  answered 
quite  mildly  after  a  moment's  pause : 

^  So  it  would  be ;  and,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I've 
always  heard  that  travelling  is  the  best  means  of  polishing 
oneself  up.' 

It  took  a  few  more  arguments  of  Doctor  Hopkins,  who  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  had  constituted  himself  his  patient's 
ally,  but  from  the  moment  that  German  baths  had  been  placed 
before  Mr.  Brand  in  the  light  of  a  finishing  education,  their 
chances  were  almost  secure.  Such  an  opportunity  of  improving 
one's  manners,  well  out  of  sight  of  critical  neighbours,  was  not  an 
idea  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  dread  of 
appearing  to  fly,  his  consent  would  now  have  been  given.  This 
alone  kept  him  for  almost  another  week  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
quite  new  to  himself.  Then  followed  a  second  and  most  oppor- 
tune fiunting  fit,  which  proved  to  be  exactly  the  feather  that  was 
still  required  to  decide  the  hovering  balance. 
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It  was  in  a  state  of  armed  defiance  and  mentally  shaking  his 
fist  at  the  neighbourhood  that  Thomas  Brand  started  on  his  first 
foreign  tour. 

*  Fiji  going,  but  they  shan't  think  I'm  beaten/  he  said  to  his 
wife,  even  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  station.  *  The  ball 
didn't  do  it ;  well,  then,  something  else  will.  I'll  do  it  yet.  I 
don't  know  how,  but  there  must  be  a  way.  I'll  certainly  do  it 
yet.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

LA  FBINCIPESSA. 

During  the  first  week  spent  at  Wurmbad,  Mr.  Brand  came  nearer 
to  enjoying  himself  than  he  had  done  since  the  days  when  he 
played  at  marbles  in  the  village  street,  for  as  yet  there  was  no 
denying  that  his  playtime  had  been  intolerably  dull.  Such  things 
as  Uxblea  cPhdte  and  promenade  concerts  and  OursdUms  were  all 
new  to  him  and  all  instructive.  From  an  educational  point  of 
view  these  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  copy-books. 

There  was  one  feature  about  the  whole  thing  which  astonished 
him  greatly.  This  was  the  vast  number  of  titles  flying  about. 
The  bedroom  alongside  of  his  own  was  occupied  by  a  baronial 
fiimily ;  Mrs.  Brand's  daily  predecessor  in  the  bathroom  No.  43 
was  a  pale  Polish  Countess ;  and  he  himself  had  his  place 
at  the  table  cPhote  next  to  a  portly  Austrian  Count,  who  was 
perfectly  open  to  conversation.  Almost  each  time  that  a  bottle 
of  wine  or  fresh  rolls  were  called  for  the  waiters  answered  with  : 
*  Ja,  Herr  Gh*af  / '  or  *  Sogleich,  Herr  Baron ! ' 

It  was  at  the  end  of  that  first  week  that  Mr.  Brand,  while 
carefully  doing  up  his  whiskers  before  the  glass,  in  expectation  of 
the  dinner-bell,  exclaimed  after  a  long  silence  : 

*  Upon  my  soul !    There  are  twenty  dozen  of  them  at  least.' 

'  Twenty  dozen  of  what  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Brand,  a  little  startled. 
The  exclamation  sounded  like  the  conclusion  to  some  previous 
reflection. 

*  Of  husbands  for  Annie.' 

As  he  turned  from  the  looking-glass,  Mrs.  Brand  knew  by 
his  face  that  his  mind  was  at  work  upon  some  new  idea.  Their 
eyes  met  for  a  few  instants,  long  enough  to  let  her  frightened 
mother's  heart  guess  what  that  idea  was. 

'  Annie  is  a  child,'  she  ventured. 
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'  But  she  won't  be  so  for  long.    How  old  will  she  be  when  we 
get  her  home  next  year  ?  * 
*  Eighteen/ 

'And  children  of  eighteen  are  marriageable.  Polly,  well 
come  abroad  next  summer  and  bring  Annie  with  us.' 

It  was  the  sight  of  so  many  Barons'  and  Counts'  coronets 
strewn  broadcast  around  him,  and  apparently  waiting  only  to  be 
picked  up,  which  had  given  birth  to  the  idea*  Having  considered 
the  question  for  twenty*four  hours,  he  felt  almost  certain  that  he 
had  discovered  the  remedy  for  the  ills  of  his  social  position,  that 
*  something  else'  which  was  to  do  what  both  the  purchase  of 
Farringdon  and  the  ball  had  failed  to  do.  All  at  once  it  became 
clear  to  him  what  a  grand  opportunity  there  lay  in  his  daughter's 
marriage.  That  he  had  not  calculated  upon  the  event  long  ago 
showed  only  that  he  lacked  some  qualities  of  a  man  of  business. 

He  began  to  wonder  whether  Annie  had  turned  out  pretty. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  whether  she  would  turn  out 
submissive.  This  he  instinctively  took  for  granted,  as  all  men 
invariably  do  who  have  themselves  never  submitted  to  anything 
or  anybody.  In  point  of  fact  his  daughter  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  him.  For  eight  years  past  she  had  never  been  home  for  more 
than  a  short  holiday,  and  was  at  present  having  her  education 
completed  at  the  most  expensive  finishing-school  in  England. 
Not  that  Thomas  Brand  did  not  care  for  his  daughter,  but  so  long 
as  he  was  at  work  he  would  not  have  known  what  to  do  with  her 
at  home.  From  the  very  day  of  her  birth  she  had  in  his  eyes 
l)elonged  exclusively  to  the  holiday  portion  of  his  life — for  in  his 
mind  his  life  had  always  been  sharply  divided  into  the  workaday 
and  the  holiday  half.  In  the  former  he  had  no  place  for  her,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  make  her  more  suitable  for  the  latter  that  he 
had  kept  her  at  a  distance  and  lavished  money  upon  boarding- 
schools.  He  meant  her  to  turn  out  a  lady,  and  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she  would  not  learn  the  accomplishment  either  from  her 
mother  or  from  himself.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  which  Mrs.  Brand 
had  made  to  her  husband  this  was  the  only  one  which  cut  her  to 
the  quick.  And  yet  in  the  thought  that  Annie  was  being  taught 
the  best  manners  and  the  best  accent  in  England  there  was  a 
soothing  bidsam  to  the  mother's  pride. 

During  the  second  week  of  his  stay  at  Wurmbad  Mr.  Brand 
began  to  realise  that  his  project  might  not  be  quite  as  smooth  of 
execution  as  it  had  looked  at  first  sight.  He  had  heard  m^a{- 
UaTicea  talked  of,  and  had  looked  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary ;  he 
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had  also  been  introduced  to  such  expressions  as  ^  pedigrees  *  and 
'  quarterings,'  things  whose  existence  he  had  been  vaguely  aware 
of  before,  but  which  evidently  played  a  much  greater  part  in  con- 
tinental everyday  life  than  in  British. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  Mr.  Brand  abruptly  left 
the  place.  Mrs.  Brand's  course  of  baths  was  not  completed,  but 
the  springs  at  Ottobad  were  only  a  little  weaker  than  here,  and 
firom  the  moment  that  both  the  portly  Austrian  Count  and  the  pale 
Polish  Countess  had  begun  to  borrow  money  firom  him  his  pleasure 
in  the  place  became  somewhat  damped. 

When  they  had  been  at  Ottobad  for  a  fortnight  Mrs.  Brand 
was  told  to  pack  for  Hildabad,  and  from  that  time  onward  their 
summer  became  a  series  of  peregrinations  firom  one  fiishionable 
watering-place  to  another,  Mr.  Brand  having  decided  that  there 
could  not  be  much  difference  between  iron  springs,  and  that  since 
this  excursion  was  meant  as  a  course  of  instruction,  he  was  losing 
his  time  by  sitting  still  on  any  one  spot.  A  positive  thirst  for 
education  had  come  oyer  him,  causing  him  to  pay  ah  ever-growing 
attention  both  to  his  manners  and  to  the  cut  of  his  whiskers.  But 
through  it  all  his  new-born  plan  occupied  his  thoughts  continually ; 
it  was  to  it  before  everything  else  that  he  looked  for  salvation  now, 
quite  undeterred  by  the  difficulties  which  showed  themselves  on  a 
nearer  view.  It  wa^  impossible  to  be  continually  staring  about 
one  open-eyed,  as  Thomas  Brand  was  doing,  without  discovering  a 
great  many  things  ;  amongst  others  that  foreign  titles  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  old  and  the  new,  and  that  neither  are  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  the  old  being  still  far  too  deeply  immersed  in 
medifleval  prejudice  to  regard  even  heavy  money-bags  as  an 
equivalent  to  defective  quarterings,  while  all  the  holders  of  the 
new  titles  are  rich  already,  and  would  much  rather  have  some 
moral  support  to  their  brand-new  coronets  than  anything  addi- 
tional in  their  purse. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Brand  remained  of  opinion  that  it  could 
only  be  a  question  of  hitting  on  the  right  man — some  individual 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  or  who  was  himself  an  exception  to 
his  class.  It  became  his  constant  occupation  to  look  about  him 
for  that  *  right  man,'  for  though  there  was  no  hurry,  it  would  have 
eased  his  mind  to  have  put  his  finger  now  on  his  prospective  son- 
in-law,  and  then  to  have  *  placed  him  cold,'  as  the  Germans  say, 
against  Annie's  coming  home.  But  now  the  middle  of  July  and 
the  sixth  watering-place  was  reached,  and  the  looked-for  individual 
still  remained  undiscoverabie. 
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This  sixth  watering-place  was  situated  in  a  valley  of  Southern 
Tyrol,  and  had  nothing  German  about  its  character,  for  the 
neighbouring  Italy,  overflowing  its  borders,  penetrates  here  with 
its  language,  its  complexion,  and  its  vegetation,  claiming  com- 
radeship with  the  piece  of  earth  which  has  once  been  a  part  of 
itself.  Here  the  women  have  black  hair  and  dazzling  teeth,  and 
water  is  carried  in  copper  pails  balanced  on  the  shoulders,  and  the 
sweet-bearing  chestnut  tree  is  as  common  as  with  us  the  beech 
or  the  willow. 

Mr.  Brand  had  come  to  Lancegno  as  he  had  come  to  the 
other  baths,  meaning  to  make  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  at  most,  but 
this  time  something  quite  di£ferent  was  written  in  the  Book  of 
Fate.  On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  Mr.  Brand  had  a  slight 
adventure,  destined  to  influence  the  events  that  were  to  come. 

Towards  four  o'clock  Mrs.  Brand,  exhausted  by  the  night 
journey,  lay  down  to  rest,  while  her  husband,  who  never  lost  any 
time  in  examining  the  educational  possibilities  of  every  new  place 
he  came  to,  started  for  a  walk. 

The  adjoining  village,  perched  precariously  upon  the  hillside, 
had  first  to  be  passed  through.  Here,  in  the  narrow,  crooked 
street,  the  projecting  roofs  were  not  far  from  touching  each  other. 
Some  daubs  of  &ded  colour  on  the  walls  were  all  that  remained  of 
old  religious  frescoes.  The  blood-red  and  straw-coloured  carna- 
tions,- whose  heavy-headed  blossoms  straggled  down  from  every 
third  or  fourth  window,  seemed  to  be  flaunting  their  exuberant 
colours  in  the  faces  of  those  poor  ghosts  of  Madonnas  and  Saints. 
At  one  place  a  couple  of  big  houses  stood  back,  forming  an 
irregular  square — ^a  sort  of  momentary  breathing  space. 

Half  an  hour  ago  the  whole  village  had  been  sound  asleep,  but 
just  now  a  light  puflf  of  fresh  air,  the  forerunner  of  the  evening 
breeze,  came  floating  down  the  street.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
signal  waited  for.  From  out  of  every  doorway  and  from  behind 
every  comer  yawning  children  crawled,  while  dark-skinned  men 
speared,  walking  as  though  they  were  drunk.  In  the  arched 
passages  which  ran  along  the  front  of  some  of  the  larger  houses, 
women  who  had  been  lying  full  length  upon  the  brick  floor  stood 
up  unexpectedly,  and  looked  out  from  between  the  short,  stumpy 
pillars  while  rubbing  the  last  remains  of  the  siesta  from  out  of 
their  brilliant  black  or  languorous  brown  eyes. 

Mr.  Brand  walked  slowly,  looking  carefully  from  side  to  side. 
Every  pot  of  carnations  and  every  drowsy  street  urchin  was  con- 
scientiously stared  at  in  turn.    Before  every  trace  of  colour  on  a 
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wall  he  stood  still  and  laboriously  applied  himself  to  deciphering 
its  original  meaning.  All  this  mast  help  in  a  general  way  to 
cultivate  a  man's  mind,  and  Mr.  Brand  was  determined  to  get  the 
last  farthingsworth  of  education  out  of  his  surroundings. 

When  he  reached  the  irregular  square  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Austrian  double-headed  eagle  over  the  door  of  a  Trafik^  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  no  cigars  in  his  pocket.  The 
tobacco-shop  lay  within  a  dark,  arched  passage.  A  small,  mis- 
shapen man,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the  sunshine  for 
years,  roused  himself  from  his  sieata  to  sell  half-a-dozen  cigars  to 
Mr.  Brand.  The  walls  were  so  thick  and  the  windows  so  small 
that  the  different  objects  in  the  shop  could  only  be  distinguished 
with  difficulty ;  but  as  Mr.  Brand's  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the 
light,  he  could  see  enough  to  perceive  that  such  things  as  sugar 
and  letter-paper,  garters  and  lemonade  were  to  be  purchased  here,  as 
well  as  tobacco.  The  misshapen  individual  was  evidently  a '  mixed 
merchant '  of  the  most  mixed  description.  At  the  last  moment  the 
Englishman's  eye  was  caught  by  a  box  of  chocolate  upon  the  counter. 
Mrs.  Brand  was  particularly  fond  of  chocolate,  and  Mr.  Brand  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  good  humour,  but  in  the  same  instant  that  he  put  out 
his  hand  the  shopman  started  from  out  of  the  dark  comer  into  which 
he  had  already  retired  and  swooped  down  upon  the  chocolate. 

'  Per  la  Prindpeaaaj  he  squeaked,  hooking  his  long  fingers 
round  the  box  as  a  bird  might  fasten  its  talons  around  its  living 
prey.  As  he  busily  put  the  packet  in  safety  on  a  shelf  he  con- 
tinued to  gabble  to  himself,  but  the  only  word  that  stuck  in  Mr. 
Brand's  memory  was  Prindpeaaa. 

'  No  reason  for  such  excitement,'  he  reflected,  as  he  pursued 
his  way  in  some  slight  amazement.  This  southern  vivacity  was 
so  new  to  him  as  to  be  almost  disconcerting.  Also  he  could  not 
help  wondering  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  Prindpeaaa  was. 

A  Uttle  way  beyond  the  Trafik  a  second  double-headed  eagle 
confronted  him,  and  he  recognised  the  post-office.  He  stepped 
in,  meaning  to  ask  whether  there  were  any  letters.  While  the 
curly-head^  young  lady  in  charge  searched  a  drawer,  Mr.  Brand 
looked  about  him  as  carefully  as  usual.  Having  made  the  round 
of  the  office,  his  eyes  ended  by  alighting  on  some  letters  on  the 
table  beside  him.  The  topmost  one,  in  a  square  envelope,  was 
addressed  to  '  La  Principessa  Eoccatelli.' 

There  was  one  letter  for  Mr.  Brand,  a  big  letter  with  an 
English  postmark,  and  over  double  weight.  As  he  put  out  his 
hand  for  it  his  sleeve  brushed  the  pile  beside  him,  and  swept  part 
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of  it  on  to  the  floor.  In  an  instant  the  curly- headed  young  lady 
sprang  forward  with  the  agility  of  a  wild  cat  and  furiously  snatched 
the  letters  from  off  the  boards,  talking  Italian  the  while  at  a  rate 
which  boded  no  good  to  the  clumsy  Englishman. 

*La  Principessa,'  she  kept  reiterating  despairingly,  while 
blowing  tenderly  upon  the  square  letter  and  carefully  dusting  it 
with  her  handkerchief. 

'Decidedly  these  people  have  got  their  veins  stuffed  with 
gunpowder,'  was  Mr.  Brand's  reflection  on  the  occurrence.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  a  note  to  look  up  the  word  '  Principessa ' 
in  the  dictionary  as  soon  as  he  got  home. 

Having  glanced  at  the  letter  with  the  English  postmark  and 
recognised  Annie's  handwriting,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  be 
perused  at  leisure. 

The  open  country  was  now  reached.  At  Mr.  Brand's  feet  the 
green  valley  lay  luxurious  with  chestnut  and  vine,  while  on  either 
side  the  mountain  flanks  stood  almost  bare,  bristling  with  sharp 
rocks  and  torn  by  huge  watercourses.  He  looked  from  the  over- 
flowing valley  to  the  naked  hills  and  felt  well  content,  he  knew 
not  why.    The  sharp  contrast  excited  him  pleasantly. 

When  he  had  walked  on  for  another  mile  or  so  and  had  seen  a 
chestnut  tree  near,  and  had  been  wished  ^Buona  aera '  by  a  woman 
laden  with  copper  pails,  Mr.  Brand  bftgan  to  think  that  this  was 
almost  as  good  as  an  Italian  trip.  The  sun  had  slipped  behind  the 
hills,  but  this  only  made  it  all  the  pleasanter  for  walking.  Just  as  the 
early  twilight  was  beginning  to  fall  his  path  led  him  on  to  a  hugely 
broad  river-track,  coming  down  from  the  opposite  hills  at  a  steep 
incline.  Nothing  but  two  narrow  green  streams  now  wound  their 
way  between  the  boulders,  but  by  its  ragged  shores,  as  well  as  by 
the  sight  of  the  scattered  rocks,  it  was  easy  to  guess  that  in  the 
season  of  the  melting  snow  the  river  was  wont  to  turn  into  an 
uncontrollable  torrent,  preying  like  a  wild  beast  upon  the  peace- 
able patches  of  maize  and  clover  which  bordered  it.  The  air  was 
sultry,  and  it  was  terrible  walking  upon  the  ghost  of  a  path 
which  twisted  about  among  the  many-coloured  stones.  Still 
Mr.  Brand  persisted,  being  determined  to  reach  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  Solitary  willows  and  mulberry  trees  stood  about 
among  the  boulders,  living  apparently  upon  stones  alone. 
Some  three  or  four  goats  and  a  few  thin  sheep  were  feeding  on 
the  scattered  wisps  of  grass.  Now  and  then  the  lad  herding 
them  would  tear  down  the  branch  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  pro- 
duce a  low  clucking  sound  with  his  tongue.    The  beasts  came 
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hobbling  over  the  stones,  jostling  each  other  in  their  eagerness. 
A  little  further  up  there  stood  a  solitary  house  piled  up  of  the 
river  stones  around,  and  looking  very  much  as  though  the  vater 
had  stranded  it  there,  together  with  the  loose  boulders  and  drifted 
trunks  that  lay  up  to  its  very  walls.  Probably  the  habitation  of 
some  sort  of  river  overseer,  Mr.  Brand  decided.  At  his  approach 
a  yellow  cat  started  up  from  behind  a  yellow  stone  and  shot  to- 
wards the  house.  Eabbits  scampered  into  the  shelter  of  the  open 
door.  The  sound  of  a  baby's  howls  were  heard  within.  Presently 
a  woman  appeared  between  the  willow  bushes,  balancing  her 
water-pails  on  her  shoulders. 

Mr.  Brand  pursued  his  way.  By  this  time  the  main  valley 
was  already  crossed,  and  he  was  following  the  watercourse  up  the 
side  valley  from  whence  it  descended.  Here  it  was  darker  and 
closer  than  in  the  open.  Soon  the  objects  around  began  to 
lose  first  their  colour  and  then  their  form,  but  Mr.  Brand  still 
pushed  on.  He  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  miss  the  way 
home,  since  he  had  only  got  to  follow  the  river-bed.  He  had 
left  it  now,  and  the  walking  was  much  pleasanter.  The  moon, 
too,  was  due  by  this  time,  but  just  as  Mr.  Brand  was  saying  this 
to  himself,  a  laurel  by  the  roadside  was  vividly  illuminated,  and 
something  growled  behind  the  mountains.  Without  that  flash  it 
might  have  passed  for  the  r6lling  of  loose  stones. 

Mr.  Brand  stood  still  at  last.  He  had  been  too  busy  looking 
about  him  to  observe  the  sky,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  now 
that  it  was  time  to  go  home.  It  had  grown  so  suddenly  dark 
that  he  could  not  see  a  yard  in  front  of  him,  yet  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  face  right  about,  and  begin  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  to  retrace  his  steps.  After  a  time  he  felt  stones  under 
his  feet,  this  must  be  the  river-bed  ;  but  no,  this  could  not  be 
right,  for  he  was  walking  uphill.  He  faced  round  once  more,  and 
found  himself  descending  at  a  fearful  angle  what  was  evidently 
the  bed  of  a  torrent.  Could  this  be  the  road  he  had  come  by 
this  afternoon  ?  He  changed  his  direction  again,  and  just  then 
the  first  drop  fell,  followed  by  a  soft  patter  among  the  leaves,  and 
almost  in  the  same  instant  by  the  sharp  hiss  of  the  thunder- 
shower  upon  the  stones. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Brand  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction.  When 
he  set  off  walking  again  it  was  almost  at  random.  The  violence 
of  the  shower  was  over  now,  and  it  had  settled  down  to  steady 
rain.  The  thunder  was  rolling  away  in  the  distance,  but  an  occa- 
sional flash  still  lighted  up  the  sky.  Mr.  Brand  trudged  doggedly 
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along,  using  his  soaked  sun  umbrella  as  a  walking-stick.  Ac- 
cording to  his  calculations,  he  fancied  that  the  house  of  the  river 
overseer  could  not  be  very  far  off  now,  and  there  he  would  be  able 
to  take  shelter. 

Then  suddenly,  and  to  his  astonishment,  something  big  and 
white  loomed  through  the  universal  blackness  around.  He  waited 
for  the  next  flash.  Yes,  it  was  a  long  whitish  building,  standing 
with  its  back  to  a  hill,  something  much  bigger  than  the  river 
overseer's  house.  The  Curhaus,  too,  was  a  long  whitish  building; 
had  he  recrossed  the  main  valley  without  being  aware  of  it  ?  In 
this  pitch  darkness  anything  was  possible. 

Soon  he  had  reached  what  seemed  to  be  a  stone  wall,  and 
having  felt  his  way  along  it  he  came  to  a  closed  gate.  It  was 
locked  as  well  as  closed,  as  his  first  attempt  assured  him.  He 
could  not  remember  either  the  wall  or  the  gate,  but  this  scarcely 
surprised  him,  seeing  that  the  surroundings  of  the  Curhaus  were 
as  yet  completely  unfamiliar  to  him.  What  did  surprise  him 
somewhat  was  that  a  public  establishment  should  be  closed  so 
early,  for  it  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  ten  o'clock.  He 
began  angrily  to  grope  about  for  a  bell,  and  having  got  hold  of 
a  piece  of  rusty  wire  tugged  at  it  repeatedly.  There  was  no 
result  but  a  sound  of  something  scraping  against  the  stone.  Mr. 
Brand  began  to  beat  against  the  heavy  wooden  gate,  first  with 
one  fist  and  then  with  both,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  listen 
for  approaching  footsteps.  The  rainwater  fi-om  off  his  hat-brim 
was  pouring  in  miniature  torrents  on  to  his  whiskers  and  his 
nose ;  moreover,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  furious  with  hunger. 
Presently  he  began  to  curse. 

'  One  would  suppose  it  wasn't  asking  over  much  that  one  of 

the  d  d  fools  should  be  out  of  bed  at  this  hour.    Didn't  know 

that  keeping  early  hours  was  part  of  the  cure.  It  isn't  an  infant's 
school,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  I'll  leave  this  confounded  place 
to-morrow,  but  I  swear  that  I'll  sleep  there  to-night,  whether  or 
not  it  costs  kicking  their  filthy  gate  to  pieces.' 

And  he  set  to  work  witl\  renewed  vigour.  Several  more 
minutes  passed,  and  then,  just  as  he  paused  again  to  listen,  a  key 
turned  heavily  in  the  lock,  and  something  which  he  supposed 
was  a  &ce  was  pushed  through  the  narrowest  possible  opening. 
A  scared  voice^  asked  something  in  Italian,  to  which  Mr.  Brand 
responded  by  an  English  oath,  and  by  placing  his  knee  firmly 
against  the  wing  of  the  gate  which  had  moved.  A  single  vigorous 
push  was  enough  to  conquer  the  feeble  resistance  inside,  and  in 
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the  next  instant  Mr.  Brand,  having  swept  to  one  side  an  individual 
whom  he  could  not  clearly  distinguish,  was  hurrying  across  an 
open  space  and  towards  a  big  building.  At  the  head  of  a  flight 
of  steps  a  door  stood  ajar,  and  a  light  flickered  within.  Mr. 
Brand  made  straight  towards  it,  while  behind  him  a  shriek  of 
alarm  rent  the  air. 

The  steps  were  slippery  with  the  rain,  and  it  was  almost  head- 
long that  Air.  Brand  entered  a  large  stone-paved  space  in  which 
one  single  candle  burned  unsteadily  in  the  draught.  From  out 
of  the  black  shadows  in  the  background  he  seemed  to  hear  the 
sound  of  rapidly  whispered  s's,  but  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
alarmed  faces  that  were  peering  at  him.  Another  door  lay  to 
the  left.  Mr.  Brand  opened  it,  remembering  that  the  dining- 
room  lay  to  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall,  and  it  was  to  the 
dining-room  that  his  instincts  drew  him  forcibly  just  then.  There 
was  no  light  within  beyond  what  the  flickering  candle  sent  after 
him  through  the  open  door.  Neither  was  there  here  that  long 
narrow  table  at  which  he  had  dined  to-day.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  table,  but  covered  with  irregular  heaps  of  books,  and  the  wall 
beside  him  seemed  to  be  lined  with  shelves  on  which  likewise 
stood  books.  For  the  first  time  to-day  Mr.  Brand  began  to  have 
doubts.  At  the  further  end  of  the  huge  apartment  he  could  dis- 
tinguish a  curtained  doorway  with  a  thin  line  of  light  at  the  foot. 
He  went  towards  it,  while  his  grotesquely  long  shadow  slipped 
over  the  flagstones  before  him. 

When  he  lifted  the  heavy  curtain  he  found  himself  standing  in 
a  second  huge  apartment  of  which  three-quarters  were  almost  bare 
of  furniture.  At  the  further  end  there  shone  a  light.  He  went 
nearer  and  saw  a  fireplace  of  white  marble,  and  of  the  size  in 
which  entire  logs  used  to  be  burnt.  In  the  centre  of  the  mantel- 
piece stood  a  fantastic  clock,  on  each  side  a  curious  urn,  likewise 
of  white  marble.  Mr.  Brand  noticed  at  once  that  the  clock  was 
not  going,  and  that  one  of  the  urns  had  lost  a  handle.  On  a 
small  table  of  inlaid  wood  there  stood  a  shaded  lamp,  beside  it  lay 
a  fan,  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses,  and  a  box  of  chocolate 
pastilles,  while  in  a  red  brocaded  armchair  there  sat  the  most 
beautiful  old  lady  whom  Mr.  Brand  had  ever  seen.  She  had  been 
staring  into  the  empty  fireplace,  but  turned  her  head  at  his  ap- 
proach. Her  features  were  clearly  and  somewhat  severely  cut,  the 
eyebrows  well  marked,  the  lips  a  trifle  compressed.  The  skin 
appeared  by  this  light  to  be  of  a  flawless  white.  Her  hair,  which 
was  arranged  in  curls  on  both  sides  of  her  face  in  the  way  that 
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Mr.  Brand  could  remember  that  the  mother  of  the  *  squire '  in  his 
native  village  had  worn  hers,  was  so  perfectly  white  that,  but  for 
the  eyes,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  guess  whether  this  woman 
had  once  been  a  blonde  or  a  brunette.  But  the  eyes  were  enough 
— keen,  black  eyes  of  that  brilliant  black  which  goes  only  with  a 
southern  complexion.  Her  gown  fell  in  soft,  grey  folds  to  the 
ground.  A  black  lace  shawl  was  daintily  draped  over  her  head 
and  shoulders,  after  the  manner  of  a  Spanish  Tnantilla.  Her 
hands,  which  were  like  two  pieces  of  alabaster,  lay  idle  in  her  lap. 

Mr.  Brand  stood  and  gazed  in  amazement,  dumbfoundered  by 
what  struck  him  as  the  majesty  of  the  apparition,  and  the  white- 
haired  woman  gazed  back  at  him  in  no  smaller  amazement  and 
apparently  also  in  displeasure. 

'  If  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Brand  in  English,  after  that  mo- 
mentary pause,  *  is  this  the  Curhaus  or  is  it  not  ?  And  if  not, 
then  where  the  d  1  am  I  ? ' 

Having  said  it  he  remembered  that  of  course  she  would  not 
understand,  but  the  unknown  old  lady,  stirring  her  beautiful  long- 
fingered  hands  for  the  first  time,  calmly  took  her  eye-glasses  from 
the  table  beside  her,  deliberately  surveyed  the  dripping  stranger 
from  head  to  foot,  and  then,  while  a  slight  fold  appeared  between 
her  eyebrows,  replied  frigidly  and  politely  in  very  fair  English : 

•  This  is  not  the  Curhaus.  This  is  the  MonasterOy  and  I  am 
the  Prvndpessa.  Who  may  you  be,  and  what  do  you  seek  here?' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MONASTERO. 

Instead  of  having  crossed  the  main  valley,  as  he  had  believed 
himself  to  be  doing,  Mr.  Brand  had  got  entangled  in  the  network 
of  lesser  valleys  by  which  in  these  regions  the  hills  are  divided. 
It  was  now  half-past  ten  at  night,  and  much  more  than  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  main  valley  lay  between  him  and  the  Curhaus. 

'  How  long  will  it  take  me  to  get  back  ? '  asked  Mr.  Brand 
desperately. 

Before  replying,  the  Principeesa  looked  towards  the  curtained 
doorway,  from  behind  which  excited  whispering  was  audible,  while 
a  scared  yellow  face  was  peering  from  between  the  curtains.  A 
few  words  spoken  by  the  Principeaaa  caused  the  whisperii^g  to 
die  away. 

She  turned  again  towards  Mr.  Brand. 
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V  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  go  back  to-night.  No 
wanderer  has  ever  yet  •been  turned  from  my  door,  neither  shall 
you  be  the  first.  The  rain  is  falling  fast,  the  road  is  long  and 
dark.  My  roof  is  poor,  but,  such  as  it  is,  the  hospitality  of  the 
house  of  Eoccatelli  is  free  to  whoever  claims  it.' 

As  she  pronounced  the  words :  '  My  roof  is  poor,'  her  head 
was  raised  just  perceptibly,  and  the  pride  in  her  black  eyes  was 
so  fierce  that  Mr.  Brand  came  near  to  quailing. 

*  Thanks  awfully,'  he  said,  and  then,  after  struggling  for  about 
two  seconds  with  his  polite  instincts,  added  :  *  Does  the  hospitality 
of  the  house  of  Eoccatelli  include  food  ?  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I'm  just  wild  with  himger.' 

The  Principessa's  features  slightly  relaxed. 

*  I  have  given  the  orders.  I  know  that  you  are  hungry.  The 
way  you  looked  at  the  chocolate  paatUlea  was  enough.' 

Presently  the  heavy  curtains  parted  once  more,  and  a  long  and 
lean  individual,  with  a  face  like  a  shrivelled  lemon,,  entered, 
bearing  a  small  tray.  He  wore  a  dark  green  livery  coat,  very 
shiny  at  the  elbows,  and  bordered  with  threadbare  silver  lace.  Half 
a  cold  chicken,  a  couple  of  rolls,  and  a  glass  of  wine  stood  upon  the 
tray.  Despite  his  torturing  appetite,  Mr.  Brand  hesitated  to  take 
up  his  fork ;  a  feeling  that  was  quite  new  to  him,  and  that  almost 
resembled  awe,  made  him  feel  shy  of  eating  in  the  presence  of 
his  hostess.  Instinctively  he  looked  towards  her;  with  a  sign  she 
seemed  to  give  the  permission  required.  Then  the  flesh  succumbed, 
and  Mr.  Brand  almost  threw  himself  on  to  the  tray  and  ate  like  a 
famished  wolf.  The  Prmdpessa  leant  back  in  her  chair  and 
watched  him  in  silence,  making  notes  the  while.  As  the  first 
edge  of  his  hunger  became  blunted,  Mr.  Brand  likewise  began 
making  notes.  The  tray  was  silver,  but  it  was  badly  battered. 
The  napkin  was  of  the  finest  damask,  but  it  had  two  undamed 
holes.  The  blunted  forks  and  wom-looking  knives  were  all  en- 
graven with  an  elaborate  coat-of-arms,  now  scarcely  discernible. 
Mr.  Brand's  curiosity  began  to  stir.  He  wished  more  than 
ever  that  he  had  put  his  dictionary  in  his  pocket.  Failing 
the  dictionary,  a  little  conversation  would  probably  tell  him 
more  about  his  hostess ;  but  in  the  same  instant  that  he  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork  she  rose,  and  he,  perforce,  had  to  do 
the  same.  What  surprised  him  most  at  this  moment  was 
her  height.  He  had  heard  before  of  *  queenly  figures,*  but 
never  until  to-night  had  he  quite  underbtood  what  people  meant 
by  the  expression. 
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*  Yon  have  gone  a  long  way,  yon  will  be  anxions  to  rest. 
Giacomo  will  show  yon  the  apartment  which  you  can  occnpy.  I 
wish  yon  qniet  slumbers.' 

With  a  majestic  inclination  of  the  head  the  Prindpessa 
turned  and  vanished  through  a  further  doorway,  trailing  her  grey 
skirts  behind  her. 

]VIr.  Brand  stood  and  stared  at  the  door  for  several  seconds, 
then  hearing  a  soft  tread  behind  him  he  looked  round  and  found 
that  the  yellow-faced  Giacomo  was  already  at  his  elbow. 

Up  an  uncarpeted  stone  staircase  he  was  led,  through  several 
empty  rooms,  until  in  the  fourth  room  Giacomo  put  down  the 
candle  and  said, '  Buonanotte.*  Mr.  Brand  could  hear  his  footsteps 
echoing  through  the  high  spaces  and  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
His  bedroom  seemed  to  Mr.  Brand's  sleepy  eyes  to  be  about  the 
size  of  a  cathedral.  Besides  a  four-poster  bed  whose  violet  cur- 
tains seemed  to  crumble  under  his  vigorous  touch,  it  contained 
two  carved  wooden  chairs  of  different  designs,  a  table  which 
did  not  match  either  of  the  chairs,  and  a  Venetian  mirror  on 
the  wall. 

Mr.  Brand  fell  asleep  to  the  sound  of  the  rain  still  beating 
against  the  window-panes,  and  awoke  next  morning  to  find  a 
pattern  of  sunbeams  upon  his  counterpane,  fantastically  ordered, 
just  as  the  slits  in  the  violet  curtains  had  given  them  passage. 

He  lost  no  time  in  setting  forth  to  explore.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring rooms  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  spider-webs, 
and  now  and  then  a  piece  of  roUed-up  carpet  in  a  comer.  Soon 
he  stepped  out  on  to  a  pillared  corridor,  and  saw  another  pillared 
corridor  straight  opposite.  The  building  formed  a  hollow  square, 
round  all  four  sides  of  which  the  open  passage  ran.  The  enclosed 
space  was  filled  with  an  untidy  garden,  just  now  ablaze  with  carna- 
tions which  had  long  since  run  wild.  Mr.  Brand  made  the  round 
of  the  corridor,  now  and  then  cautiously  and  curiously  trying  a 
door-handle.  Very  few  of  them  were  in  working  order.  This 
and  other  symptoms  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  only  the  front 
wing  of  the  huge  house  was  inhabited.  There  was  no  sound  of 
life  anywhere:  evidently  the  household  was  still  asleep.  He 
descended  and  took  a  nearer  look  at  the  garden.  Here  it  was 
only  just  possible  to  distinguish  the  walks  from  the  flower  beds. 
The  long  unkempt  grass,  beaten  down  by  yesterday's  rain,  lay  flat 
upon  the  path.  The  carnations  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
newly  varnished.  In  the  centre  stood  a  stone  pavilion,  and  not 
fer  from  it,  their  nakedness  amply  draped  with  climbing  vine,  two 
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stone  figures,  of  which  the  one  represented  a  man  with  clenched 
teeth  and  starting  eyeballs,  leaning  forward  in  a  murderous  atti- 
tude and  clutching  something,  which  upon  a  nearer  view  proved 
to  be  a  cast-iron  rose — and  a  sentimental  goddess  simpering 
shyly  at  the  dagger  in  her  hand.  Mr.  Brand  stood  for  some 
minutes  striving  vainly  to  discover  the  hidden  connection  between 
the  rose  and  the  snarl  and  the  dagger  and  the  smile.  He  could 
not  know  that  Giacomo  while  weeding  the  garden  some  five  years 
ago  had  exchanged  the  two  cast-iron  emblems,  and  that  no  one 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  rectify  the  mistake. 

Mr.  Brand  wandered  on.  The  house,  which  was  built  of 
weather-beaten  whitish-grey  stone,  stood  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
a  high,  fairly  well-preserved  wall.  Except  for  the  arms  hewn  over 
the  doorway,  its  face  was  bare  of  all  ornament,  and  every  window 
barred. 

When,  with  some  difficulty,  Mr.  Brand  had  regained  his  room 
he  found  the  same  battered  tray  which  he  knew  by  sight  standing 
on  the  table.  Having  drunk  the  very  black  cofiee  and  eaten  the 
stale  roll,  he  once  more  made  his  way  downstairs,  and  after  open- 
ing several  wrong  doors  found  himself  in  the  room  which  he  had 
first  entered  last  night.  Seen  by  daylight,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
disused  library.  The  walls  were  lined  with  over-laden  shelves,  and 
the  old  billiard-table  in  the  middle  was  heaped  with  volumes.  In 
the  second  apartment  the  Principessa  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
empty  fireplace,  exactly  as  she  had  been  sitting  last  night,  and, 
exactly  as  last  night,  her  scent-bottle  and  her  fan  lay  on  the  table 
beside  her  and  her  hands  rested  in  her  lap.  Every  bit  of  furniture 
in  the  room  seemed  to  have  been  dragged  to  this  end.  A  fi'ag- 
menb  of  a  Persian  carpet  placed  under  the  Pnncipessa's  chair  was 
all  that  covered  the  grim,  grey  flagstones  with  which  all  the  lower 
apartments  were  paved.  On  one  side  of  the  chimney-piece  there 
hung  the  faded  water-colour  portrait  of  a  lad  of  some  fifteen  years. 

*  Her  dead  husband,'  Mr.  Brnnd  decided,  for  he  felt  certain 
that  the  Principessa  was  a  widow. 

Beside  the  scent-bottle  and  the  fan  there  stood  a  breakfast- 
tray.  Mr.  Brand  flushed  dark  red  at  sight  of  it.  The  suggestion 
awakened  by  its  presence  here  touched  upon  a  perpetually  sore 
point. 

*  Not  considered  good  enough,  I  suppose,  to  take  my  food  along 
with  her,'  he  all  but  said  aloud. 

*  Grood  morning,'  he  began  sulkily.  '  I've  only  come  to  take 
my  leave.    You'll  be  rid  of  me  directly.' 
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As  she  turned  he  perceived  that  her  face  was  not  as  purely 
white  as  the  lamplight  had  made  it  appear,  but  tinged  with  the 
warm  hue  of  old  ivory.  Mr.  Brand  could  not  at  once  make  up 
his  mind  whether  this  discovery  made  her  less  beautiful  or  more 
so.  Keen  though  her  black  eyes  were,  there  yet  shone  in  their 
depths  some  of  that  indescribable  peacefulness  which  seems  to  be 
the  reward  of  living  much  alone. 

She  wished  him  good  morning  in  a  smooth,  cool  voice,  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  his  last  words.  Then  she  added : 
*  You  will  require  a  guide  to  show  you  the  right  road.  I  have 
given  the  orders.    I  believe  there  is  a  boy  waiting  at  the  gate.' 

Mr.  Brand  flushed  a  shade  darker.  *  I'm  going  on  the  spot — 
don't  be  afraid.  I  only  came  in  to  ask  whether  I  owe  you  any- 
thing. I  should  prefer,  if  you  please,  to  pay  for  my  supper  and 
my  bed — such  as  they  were.' 

When  he  had  said  it  he  took  fright.  He  could  not  have  said 
it  at  all  had  he  not  been  half  choking  with  rage,  not  so  much  at 
the  Prindpeasa^a  words  as  at  something  undefinable  about  her 
manner  of  looking  at  him. 

For  one  passing  instant  her  eyes  blazed  up,  but  immediately 
her  lips  tightened.  She  paused,  as  though  to  regain  her  self- 
control,  and  then  steadily  replied: 

*  Both  your  supper  and  your  bed  were  very  poor  ones,  but  even 
had  they  been  the  best  in  the  land  they  would  have  cost  what 
these  cost,  that  is  nothing.    I  am  not  accustomed  to  take  money.' 

'But  I  am  accustomed  to  paying  my  way,'  persisted  Mr. 
Brand.  '  I  have  done  so  all  my  life.  I  have  never  asked  for  any 
stranger's  hospitality  as  a  present.  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have 
not  got  enough  money  about  me,  but  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
plenty,  and  more  at  home.' 

*  I  know  that  you  have  got  money,'  said  the  Prindpessa 
gently,  *  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

Mr.  Brand  tore  open  his  eyes. 

'  Nonsense,  you  don't  know  me  from  Adam,  so  how  can  you 
know  about  my  money  ?  What's  put  the  idea  into  your  head  ? 
My  get-up  perhaps  ? '  and  he  glanced  down  savagely  at  the  wreck 
of  his  linen  coat,  whose  creased  front  was  mottled  with  water- 
stains,  and  on  whose  right  sleeve  the  bramble  thorns  had  left  a 
wide  rent. 

'  You  have  guessed  rightly.  It  was  precisely  the  look  of  your 
coat  which  made  me  feel  certain  that  you  must  be  a  wealthy  man. 
It  is  not  hard  to  make  one's  entry  when  one  knows  that  one's 
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attire  is  faultless,  but  to  come  into  a  strange  room  in  that  coat  as 
confidently  as  you  did  last  night  one  would  require  to  be  either  a 
millionaire  or — let  us  say  a  Boyal  Highness.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  the  one,  therefore  I  conclude  that  you  must  be  the  other.  I 
will  not  speak  of  your  blows  upon  the  gate ;  a  poor  man  does  not 
generally  force  his  way  into  a  household  at  night,  for  he  is 
accustomed  to  be  put  down.  But  it  was  the  coat  which  decided 
the  question  for  me.* 

Mr.  Brand  listened  open-mouthed,  reflected  for  a  little,  and 
then  shook  his  head. 

*  I  can't  quite  follow  you ;  but  you  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
fortune-teller.  It's  quite  true  that  I've  got  a  heap  of  money. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  more  about  myself? ' 

*  I  believe  I  could  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  give  oflFence.* 

*  Please  speak  out,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  in  whom  curiosity  had 
now  the  upper  hand. 

*Well,  then,  you  have  acquired  your  money  yourself.' 

*  And  how  do  you  know  that  I  haven't  inherited  it  ? ' 

The  PHndpeasa  hesitated  ever  so  slightly.  *  By  the  shape 
of  your  nails,'  she  then  replied,  with  a  gleam  as  of  mischief  in 
the  depths  of  her  black  eyes.  *  And  by  another  thing  as  well — 
you  kept  your  hat  on  your  head  when  you  first  spoke  to  me  last 
night.' 

Though  he  was  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Brand  in- 
stinctively made  a  grab  at  his  head.  He  gazed  at  his  hostess,  lost 
in  admiration. 

*  You're  a  keen  woman,'  he  remarked  at  last.  *  There's  no 
doubt  whatever  that  you've  got  your  wits  about  you.' 

Her  features  relaxed  into  a  faint  smile  of  amusement. 

'  May  I  sit  down  ? '  asked  Mr.  Brand,  a  little  diffidently :  for 
now  that  his  anger  was  spent,  his  awe  of  his  hostess  was  beginning 
to  return.  *I  should  like  to  try  you  further.  Tell  me  more 
about  myself.  Am  I  married  or  single  ?  Have  I  got  children  or 
not?' 

*  You  are  certainly  married,  or  you  would  not  have  asked  the 
second  question.  As  regards  the  children' — she  took  a  careful 
look  at  his  face — *  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  been  worried  by 
the  screams  of  many  babies,  nor  would  you  know  how  to  play 
with  them.    Possibly  you  may  have  an  only  child.' 

*  Bight  again !  I've  never  had  more  than  one  girl.  She's  at 
school  now,  but  I  mean  to  get  her  home  next  year.  She's  rather 
a  nice-looking  lass.' 
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*  Indeed ! '  said  the  Prindpesaa^  with  polite  indifference. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  moving/  said  Mr.  Brand,  still 
keeping  his  seat.  *  I  wonder  if  Polly  will  believe  my  story  about 
having  mixed  up  this  house  with  the  Curhaus.' 

*  It  will  not  greatly  matter  whether  she  believes  it  or  not/ 
'Why  not?' 

'  Because  I  feel  quite  assured  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  your 
wife.' 

'  That's  true  also.  But,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  yet  fairly 
understand  how  I  managed  to  stumble  in  here.  Except  that  both 
buildings  are  big,  and  both  whitish,  they  are  not  a  bit  like  each 
other,  are  they  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  inform  you,'  said  the  Prindpeaaa.  *  I  have  occa- 
sionally heard  this  Curhaus  mentioned,  but  I  have  never  set  eyes 
upon  it.' 

*  Never  set  eyes  ?    Dear  me,  are  you  a  stranger  here  ? ' 

*  I  have  lived  in  this  place  for  twenty-five  years.' 

*  And  you  have  never  been  across  the  valley  ?  * 

'  Let  me  conclude.  I  was  about  to  say  that  for  twenty-five 
years  I  have  lived  in  the  Monastero,  and  that  for  almost  twenty- 
one  I  have  not  put  my  foot  outside  its  walla.  The  Curhaus  was 
built,  I  think,  fifteen  years  ago.  That  is  the  explanation  of  my 
never  having  seen  it.' 

'  Twenty-one  years,'  repeated  Mr.  Brand.  *  What  makes  you 
shut  yourself  up  so  ? ' 

The  Prindpesaa  sat  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  seek  outside,'  she  said  coldly.  '  My  world 
is  here.' 

Her  eyes  passed  over  the  faded  water-colour  portrait  on  the 
wall,  and  returned  to  the  fireplace. 

'  And  did  you  learn  to  speak  English  here  ?  '  blurted  out  Mr. 
Brand. 

The  Prindpeaaa  was  still  staring  straight  in  front  of  her. 
She  smiled  now  without  changing  her  attitude,  just  as  though  in 
place  of  the  empty  grate  some  vision  of  the  past  had  arisen. 

*  No,  I  did  not  learn  your  language  here.  I  first  learned  to 
speak  it  in  Paris — beautiful,  wicked  Paris ;  but  in  St.  Petersburg 
also  I  had  much  practice.  English  happened  then  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  moment.' 

*  You  have  never  seen  the  Curhaus,  and  you  have  been  to 
PariB  and  St.  Petersburg  ? ' 

*  I  have  told  you  already  that  for  twenty-one  years  I  have  not 
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been  outside  these  walls.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  Curhaus  was 
not  built;  but  both  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  existed.  Surely, 
the  matter  is  simple.' 

To  Mr.  Brand  it  appeared  anything  but  simple  ;  but  the  tone 
of  the  reply  left  him  no  courage  for  further  questions.  The  boy 
at  the  gate  was  not  kept  waiting  much  longer  after  this,  for  when 
presently  the  Prindpeasa  inquired  gently  whether  the  Signora 
Brand  would  not  be  getting  anxious  for  his  return,  even  Mr. 
Brand  could  not  misunderstand. 

He  made  his  way  home,  feeling  both  aggrieved  and  interested. 
He  had  wondered  whether  she  would  give  him  her  hand  at  part- 
ing, but  she  had  made  no  such  movement.  He  was  quite  certain 
that  she  was  a  grand  lady,  what  people  call  *  a  woman  of  the 
world,*  though  living  so  far  from  it  now ;  but,  nevertheless,  when, 
having  reached  the  Curhaus  and  looked  up  the  required  word  in 
the  dictionary,  he  saw  it  printed  black  upon  white  that  *  Princir- 
pesaa '  was  the  Italian  for  *  Princess,'  Mr.  Brand  was  somewhat 
taken  aback.    He  had  not  been  quite  prepared  for  this. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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"  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Life!^ 

By  Sib  Benjamin  Wabd  Eichardson,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

*  TTOW  to  make  the  most  of  life/  The  question  is  difficult  to 
XA  answer,  even  by  one  who  has  gone  far  along  the  course  of 
life.  Some  think  that  is  best  that  brings  most  wealth  ;  others, 
that  which  confers  most  honour  in  the  present  life,  or  fame  in 
future  ages.  Some  look  only  for  competency  and  contentment, 
not  avoiding  work,  but  rather  liking  it ;  others  care  for  nothing 
like  ease  and  pleasure,  as  they  call  it.  In  fact,  this  is  the  strangest 
of  worlds  in  its  selection  of  what  may  be  considered  the  best  and 
most  of  life,  and  if  I  were  to  give  way  to  all  suggestions  on  the 
point,  I  might  stand  here  for  hours  speaking  on  the  diverse  views. 

I  am,  fortunately,  limited  to  fifty  or  sixty  minutes,  and  I 
must,  therefore,  shaping  my  own  course  and  presenting  my  own 
idea  state  at  once  a  belief  that  to  make  the  most  of  life  is  to 
lead  the  healthiest  life.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  mere  physical 
healthiness,  but  1  include  under  the  term,  healthiness  mental,  as 
well  as  physical.  A  man  or  woman  may  be  blessed  with  what  is 
commonly  called  bodily  health,  and  yet  may  not  have  sound 
mental  health.  Mental  health  of  the  best  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  physical  or  bodily  health,  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a 
sound  body  for  a  sound  mind ;  but  a  sound  body  may  exist  with 
a  mind  that  may  not  be  very  sound ;  therefore,  perfect  health 
means  a  sound  body  with  a  sound  mind  implanted  in  it. 

Whatever  our  fate  may  be  in  life,  whatever  our  fate  may  be 
in  regard  to  future  prosperity  or  renown,  the  way  to  make  the 
most  of  life  is  to  try  to  be  healthy  in  body  and  mind.    I  shall  put 

*  Address  introdoctorj  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Section  of  the  Qrindel- 
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health  of  the  body  first,  as  becomes  a  physician,  but  I  shall  not 
forget  the  subtler,  or  diviner  part  any  the  less  when  I  come  to 
treat  upon  it. 

Health  of  the  Body  for  Making  the  Most  of  Life. 

This  body  of  ours,  what  a  strange  thing  it  is  when  we  think 
of  it.  You  will,  I  dare  say,  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me  that  as 
yet  we  do  not  know  much  about  it  in  respect  to  its  complete 
vital  action.  We  know  something  about  its  anatomy.  We  know 
it  is  made  up  of  great  systems,  or  part^ ;  of  the  solid  bony  parts, 
or  the  skeleton ;  of  the  half  solid  moving  parts,  the  muscles ;  of 
the  exquisite  organs  by  which  we  take  in  the  impressions  of  the 
external  universe,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense; 
of  the  marvellous  centres  of  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  with 
those  lines  or  nerves  through  which  the  external  impressions, 
caught  and  condensed  by  the  senses,  are  conveyed  to  be  treasured 
up,  or  stored ;  of  the  active  organs  called  the  digestive,  by  and 
through  which  the  sustenance  that  builds  up  the  bodily  structures 
is  prepared  for  nutriment;  of  the  busy  organs,  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  by  which  the  food,  transmuted  into  blood,  is  carried 
all  over  the  body  in  continuous  circuit ;  of  the  breathing  organs, 
the  lungs,  by  which  the  gaseous  residue,  or  smoke  of  the  animal 
fire  that  has  been  fed  by  the  fuel  of  food,  slowly  burned  in  the 
widespread  surface  of  the  circulation,  is  carried  off,  and  by  which 
the  vital  air  for  new  combustion  is  absorbed;  of  the  truly  wonder- 
ful parts  called  the  glands,  by  which  fluids  useful  for  digestive  and 
various  other  purposes  are  formed,  and  by  which  useless  fluids, 
injurious  if  retained,  are  eliminated  or  thrown  off  from  the  body ; — 
organs  like  the  liver,  the  glands  of  the  stomach  which  pour  out 
the  digestive  juice,  or  glands  of  the  skin  which  invisibly  throw  off, 
as  vapour,  their  two  pounds  weight  of  water  per  day ;  and,  lastly, 
of  the  outstretched  planes  or  sheets  known  as  the  membranes, 
which  hold  all  the  other  structures  in  their  places,  fold  them  into 
one  uniform  whole,  and  perform  besides  many  functions  we  do  not 
as  yet  comprehend. 

All  this  we  know,  and  I  must  not  be  understood  as  underrating 
the  knowledge,  whUe  I  repeat  we  know,  comparatively,  so  little 
of  the  life  of  the  body,  that  it  remains  to  us  still  a  mystery,  an 
engine  of  which  we  grasp  endless  details,  but  few  principles  com<- 
pared  with  our  knowledge  of  other,  if  not  simpler  working 
mechanics  which  we  ourselves  construct. 
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Ah !  you  may  say,  if  we  are  so  badly  informed  then,  how  can 
we  make  the  most  of  life  by  striving  to  do  the  best  on  the  lines 
of  health  ?  How  could  a  man  who  did  not  know  the  complete 
principle  of  a  watch  keep  a  watch  in  good  order  ?  Or,  how  could 
an  engineer  who  did  not  understand  the  principle  of  a  steam- 
engine  keep  his  engine  in  such  a  healthy  state  that  it  is  able  to 
wear  to  the  very  last  ?  I  might  answer  that  the  watchmaker  is 
not  master  of  the  principle  of  the  watch  out  and  out,  for  he  does 
not  know  in  what  manner  the  mainspring  stores  up  the  force 
which  he  puts  into  the  watch  every  time  he  winds  it  up,  or  why 
the  steel  spring  takes  from  him,  and  lets  out,  leisurely,  under  the 
regulation  of  the  balance,  what  he  gives  to  it ;  neither  does  the 
engineer  know  how  the  coal  of  his  furnace  retains  the  heat  of  the 
sun  stored  up  in  it  for  so  many  ages  that  we  cannot  count  them. 
I  will  not,  however,  quibble  over  this,  but  will  merely  insist  that 
as  a  watchmaker,  or  an  engineer  who  may  be  ignorant  of  many 
things  may  yet  keep  the  instruments  under  his  charge  in  excel- 
lent order,  so  we  can  go  a  long  way  in  making  the  most  of  life  by 
keeping  our  bodies  in  order,  by  preventing  numerous  common 
and  serious  evils  resulting  from  obvious  self-inflicted  injurious 
causes.  I  once  had  a  curious  and  instructive  conversation  with  an 
engineer  who  had  charge  of  a  large  stationary  engine.  It  was  a 
beautiful  engine  and  worked  as  true  as  steel  could  work.  The  man 
surprised  me  by  telling  me  it  had  been  at  work  ninety  years,  *  and 
do  you  know,'  he  added, '  it  has  had  eight  masters ;  I  am  the 
eighth  who  has  had  the  care  of  it ;  the  others  are  all  either  dead 
or  worn  out,  and  yet  it  goes  on  as  if  it  were  as  young  as  ever. 
Very  strange,  sir,  isn't  it,  that  an  engine  should  live  so  much 
longer  than  a  man  ;  and  it  is  not  hard  work  for  us  either,  or  ex- 
posed work,  for  the  room  is  always  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
the  place  is,  of  course,  clean  and  light.'  'What  did  the  men 
die  from?'  I  asked.  'Well,  three  or  four,  I  am  afraid,  died  of 
drink,  another  of  bad  temper,  another  of  worry,  and  so  on,  but 
the  engine  wfent  on  all  the  same.'  The  fate  of  the  engine,  its 
long  life  and  continued  industry,  puzzled  the  man.  He  often  in 
his  lonely  hours  thought  of  it,  and  wondered  how  many  men 
would  follow  him  before  the  engine  began  to  break  down.  It 
did  not  puzzle  me.  That  engine  worked  a  great  many  hours  a 
day  truly ;  but  it  was  equable  in  its  work ;  it  never  ran  loose ;  it 
was  true  in  its  vocation ;  it  was  bright  as  a  new  pin,  clean  in  every 
point ;  it  was  served  with  best  but  simplest  fuel  food ;  it  had 
its  furnace  tubes  clear ;  it  was  saved  from  friction  by  having  its 
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parts  properly  oiled ;  and,  it  drank  nothing  but  water.  So  it 
lived  on  through  nearly  three  generations,  with  a  good  chance  of 
living  through  three  more ;  it  was  allowed,  in  fact,  to  make  the 
most  of  its  physical  life.  Its  masters  did  not  make  the  most  of 
their  lives ;  they  might  have  been  somewhat  industrious,  but  they 
were  not  so  orderly,  so  true,  so  steady,  so  clean  as  they  made  the 
engine ;  they  had  not  learned  so  well  how  to  find  the  best  food 
and  drink  for  their  own  labour  as  had  been  found  for  the  engine ; 
they  did  not  make  the  most  of  their  lives,  and  therefore  they 
stopped,  but  the  engine  went,  still  merrily,  on  its  way. 

I  noticed  in  naming  the  systems  of  organs  of  which  the  body 
is  composed  the  rigid,  solid  systems  of  bones — the  skeleton.  We 
may  not  know  all  the  duties  and  work  of  the  skeleton,  but  we 
do  know  its  necessities,  and  the  deformities  which  befall  it  from 
causes  that  are  under  human  control.  In  little  children  the 
skeleton  sometimes  grows  up  rickety  and  badly  shapen  when  food 
deficient  in  earthy  solidifying  material  is  supplied  to  it.  We  may 
see  the  skeleton  of  a  young  person,  who  is  fairly  fed,  bent  and  dis- 
torted by  various  mechanical  errors  ;  bow-legged,  because  made  to 
stand  too  early  ;  unshapen  in  the  palate,  rabbit-shaped  of  mouth 
because  the  mother  or  nurse  allowed  it,  as  an  infant,  to  suck 
its  thumb ;  we  may  see  the  young  cyclist  spine-bent  because  he 
has  curved  himself  too  determinately  to  the  shape  he  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  make  pace ;  we  may  see  the  older  person  made 
bow-legged,  or  spine-bent,  because  forced  to  carry  heavy  weights 
on  the  shoulders,  or  engaged  at  work  in  a  crouching,  bent  con- 
dition for  long  hours  at  a  time.  If  we  turn  to  the  organs  of  the 
senses  we  are  certain,  notwithstanding  an  ignorance  of  their 
more  refined  kind  of  work,  that  they  can  be  made  unhealthy  by 
various  avoidable  causes;  the  ear  can  be  made  imperfect  in 
function  by  subjection  to  too  much  noise ;  the  eye  by  exposure  to 
too  intense  a  light,  or  by  being  exercised  with  too  great  nearness 
to  the  object  looked  at.  If  we  turn  to  the  brain,  we  may  discover 
how  it  can  be  over-worked  or  under- worked ;  if  to  the  digestive 
organs,  how  they  can  be  impaired  by  improper  foods  and  drinks  ;  if 
to  the  heart  and  circulatory  organs,  how  they  can  be  injured  by  bad 
exercises  or  poor  exercises  ;  if  to  the  lungs,  or  breathing  organs, 
how  they  can  be  imperilled  by  inhaling  dust  and  other  impurities; 
if  to  the  glands,  how  they  can  be  deteriorated  by  residence  in 
dark  and  unwholesome  dwellings  and  valleys ;  if  to  the  mem- 
branes, how  they  can  be  hurt  by  shocks  and  accidents,  or 
destroyed  of  their  mobility  by  excessive  mechanical  labour  and 
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pressure.  From  an  every-day  observation  we  all,  gentle  and 
simple,  may  learn  without  any  great  study  how  the  prime  systems 
of  the  body  are  open  to  injury  from  common  causes  of  injury 
which  are  largely  avoidable ;  and  we  may  be  sure  we  are  not 
making  the  most  of  the  physical  side  of  life  when  we  allow 
ourselves,  or  others,  to  be  subjected  to  serious  evils  which  are 
irremediable  if  once  established.  In  plain  English,  we  are  not 
making  the  most  of  our  bodily  life  when  we  are  not  doing  our 
best  to  keep  it  protected,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  from  all 
physical  harm.  As  a  matter  of  course  we  cannot  do  everything 
for  the  best  in  this  respect ;  we  do  not  know  all  that  is  best ;  and, 
as  the  old  wise  saying  puts  it,  in  many  instances  the  sins  of  the 
Mhers  descend  to  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
some  sins  to  generations  further  on.  But  we  can  do  many  things 
we  do  not  do  that  are  for  the  best ;  can  secure  much  good  to 
our  own  selves ;  and,  to  reverse  the  proverb,  can  aid  in  determining 
that  our  virtues,  rather  than  our  sins,  shall  descend  to  those  who 
shall  spring  from  us. 

Physical  Details. 

Let  me,  resting  here,  from  the  statement  of  a  general  pro- 
position which  was  necessary,  touch  on  one  or  two  particular 
things  that  are  good,  in  our  endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  life 
on  the  physical  side  of  it ;  good  things  that  are  not  difficult  to 
carry  out,  and  are  certainly  not  laborious  or  expensive.  We  are 
making  the  most  of  life  physically  when  we  are  sustaining  our 
bodies  on  the  simplest  foods.  The  vast  majority  of  people  are 
absolutely  wrong  on  the  subject  of  feeding ;  they  think  that  rich 
and  luxurious  people,  feeding  on  the  richest  and  most  luxurious 
foods,  are  the  most  fortunate  and  healthy  people.  I  assure  you 
it  is  just  the  reverse.  I  am  the  director  of  an  insurance  company, 
and  am  obliged  often  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  commercial 
value  of  life ;  if  then  two  persons  of  the  same  age  and  constitu- 
tional build  come  for  calculation  as  to  the  monetary  value  of  their 
future  lives,  and  if  one  be  rich  and  luxurious,  and  the  other  be 
competent  and  frugal,  frugal  even  to  abstemiousness,  I  would  value 
the  life  of  the  frugal  person  as  twenty  per  cent,  at  least  better 
than  that  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  person.  Dives  dies  in 
plenty,  Lazarus  in  poverty.  Do  not  die  Uke  Lazarus  if  you  can 
help  it,  and  do  not  die  like  Dives  if  you  have  the  opportunity ; 
but  find  the  happy  condition,  easy  enough  to  find  if  you  deter- 
mine to  learn  how  on  least  food  you  can  do  the  most  and  best 
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work.  Never  eat  until  you  are  satiated ;  never  eat  in  the  day  one 
heavy  meal,  but  divide  your  food  into  three  light  meals,  equally 
distributed  as  to  time  and  quantity ;  eat  slowly,  take  small 
mouthfuls ;  masticate,  or  chew  your  food  well ;  touch  your  food 
with  your  fingers  as  little  as  possible ;  do  not  cry  out  for  animal 
food  more  than  twice  a  day  at  most ;  have  all  animal  food  well 
cooked,  and  do  not  forget  fruit  as  food.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
the  orange,  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides,  might  find  its 
way  to  the  Queen's  table;  but  such  fruit  was  indeed  scarce.  Joints 
of  meat  were  cut  up  with  the  frill  of  paper  round  the  end  of  the 
joint  to  hold  by,  forks  being  unknown,  .and  her  loyal  subjects, 
a  short-lived  race,  knowing  little  how  to  make  the  most  of  life 
in  the  matter  of  feeding  and  drinking,  suffered  from  diseases 
which  were  of  the  most  avoidable,  as  well  as  objectionable 
character.  We,  fdrtunately,  live  in  a  different  reign ;  we  have  finiit 
galore,  and  have  clean  forks  instead  of  dirty  fingers  to  raise  our 
food  with,  two  advantages  equally  sweet  and  wholesome,  though  so 
different  in  kind. 

If,  in  trying  to  make  the  most  of  life  on  the  physical  side,  we 
are  particular  in  respect  to  what  we  eat,  we  should  be  still  more 
particular  in  respect  to  what  we  drink.  The  custom  of  ages  is 
against  us  here.  By  nature  there  has  been  produced  for  us, 
whose  bodily  structures  are  made  up  of  sixty  parts  in  a  hundred 
of  water,  one  fluid  only  for  the  making  up  purpose,  and  that 
fluid  is  water.  Water  is  swallowed  without  repugnance  ;  it  suits 
the  natural  taste ;  it,  and  it  alone,  quenches  and  relieves  the 
appetite  called  thirst ;  it  alone  dissolves  the  solid  food  taken  into 
the  body ;  and  it  alone  bears  the  food,  like  a  river  of  life,  to  its 
various  destinations.  To  the  present  time  all  the  lower  animals 
find,  and  are  content  with,  this  single  simple  drink,  be  they  great 
or  small.  The  insect  world — and  the  insect  world  is  one  of  the 
mo3t  wonderful  worlds  to  see  and  explore — requires  for  its  life  no 
better  fluid  ;  the  birds  of  the  air,  from  the  redbreast  to  the  eagle, 
require  none  other ;  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  frx)m  the  titmouse  to 
the  elephant,  require  none  other ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  from 
the  minnow  to  the  leviathan  whale,  require  none  other.  But  man 
in  his  savage  days,  by  some  strange  accident,  discovered  a  water 
that  had  become  iadmixed  with  another  fluid,  later  on  known  as 
wine,  later  on  still  as  spirit ;  he  drank  the  fluid,  and  found  it 
turned  him  into  a  new  being,  not  into  an  angel  or  better  being 
than  himself  originally,  but  into  a  mad  being,  a  boisterous  being, 
filled  at  first  with  mirth,  and  finally  with  despair  and  disease.  He 
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liked  this  flriid;  it  set  him  craving  for  more;  it  caused  the  inva- 
sion into  mankind  of  a  new  drinking  race  that  collected  it,  learned 
to  make  it,  imbibed  it,  and  started  drunkenness  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, crimes,  lies,  deceits,  murders,  and  deaths  the  grand  result. 
I  once  called  this  discovered  fluid,  what  I  re-call  it  to-day,  ih^ 
devil  in  solution^  because  it  produces  effects  the  nearest  of  all  to 
what  we  can  suppose  the  legendary  devil  would  produce  if  he  had 
full  power ;  and  I  quote  it  again  in  order  to  enforce  the  state- 
ment that  you  are  making  the  most  of  life  when,  ignoring  this 
devil  yourselves  as,  physically,  one  of  the  worst  of  devils  with 
which  you  could  be  possessed,  you  are  striving  to  remove  it 
from  a  world  into  which  it  has  entered  in  various  guises,  as  wine, 
spirit,  ale,  beer,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and  the  like  of  these,  to  dis- 
organise the  human  body,  cheat  it  of  strength,  activity,  life,  and, 
in  a  word,  carry  physical  and  mental  desolation  wherever  it  goes. 

A  man  or  woman  who  lives  frugally,  who  takes  the  simple 
food  he  was  made  to  subsist  on  and  no  more,  who  drinks  the  one 
natural  fluid,  water,  who  lives,  in  regard  to  eating  and  drinking, 
the  natural  life,  is  fitted  primarily  for  the  best  life,  the  strongest, 
the  most  active,  the  most  enduring.  Presuming  he  is  bom  of 
good  and  wholesome  constitution,  he  is  then,  except  for  accidental 
destructive  agencies,  in  a  fair  way  to  live  five  times  his  maturity, 
that  is,  five  times  twenty-one  years,  the  natural  term  of  his  anato- 
mical life — one  hundred  and  five  years — a  term  few  reach,  but 
which  is  attainable  as  a  matter  of  experience,  and  so  attainable  as 
a  matter  of  natural  Jaw  that  the  majority  would  attain  it  if  they 
lived  on  proper  food  and  drink. 

Food  and  drink  are  not  all  in  life.  We  must  make  the  best  of 
things  in  other  ways.  We  must  work  and  play.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  we  have  to  look  at  work.  Work  is  a  master  all  are 
made  to  serve,  but  some  find  work  that  suits  them,  while  others 
are  obliged  to  follow  work  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  They  are 
the  most  fortunate  who  find  the  work  that  suits  them  ;  but  they, 
fortunately,  who  find  the  work  that  does  not  at  first  suit  them 
usually  by  custom  become  adapted  to  their  work,  and  in  time 
accept  it  as  a  part  of  themselves,  for  man  is  largely  an  automatic 
creature,  and  follows  until  he  leads,  gaining  step  by  step  in  his 
advancement.  This  is  fortunate,  for  usually  there  is  a  very 
limited  choice,  and  as  the  work  of  the  world  gets  easier  and  easier, 
one  generation  preparing  for  the  next,  the  limitation  will  be 
stricter  and  stricter,  and  work  will  have  to  be  regulated  for  its 
own  sake,  so  that  everyone  may  find  something  useful  to  do.  As 
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a  matter  of  necessity,  if  all  men  or  women  had  only  to  work  for 
their  own  requirements  of  life,  and  if  every  man  or  woman  had 
merely,  for  a  limited  time,  to  provide  for  the  family  without 
anxiety  about  any  succeeding  generation,  there  would  be  no  more 
work  in  this  world  than  would  be  sufficient  for  a  proper  condition 
of  health  and  of  happiness.  We  who  are  here  will  probably  not  live 
to  witness  the '  grand  revolution  that  has  to  come — a  revolution 
abhorrent  to  us  hard  workers  of  the  individual  school,  who  live  to 
love  work,  and  who  feel  an  honest  pride  in  our  individuality,  but 
one  that  must  come,  and,  like  the  mightiest  waves  of  an  ocean, 
must  overcome  particular  waves,  however  high  and  crested  they 
may  for  a  moment  be.  You  who  are  young  are  coming  into 
preparation  for  the  great  social  change,  and  if  your  lives  go 
with  it  you  will  be  exempt  from  idleness  on  the  one  hand 
and  from  overwork  on  the  other,  so  that  you  will  find  your 
days  divided  into  responsible  but  easier  work,  play  and  re- 
creation. 

That  the  most  may  be  made  of  life,  work  of  any  kind  should 
take  an  average  of  about  eight  hours  in  twenty-four.  In  the 
youngest  workers  of  the  human  family  it  should  not  exceed 
eight  hours,  neither  should  it  in  those  who  have  passed  middle 
age ;  but  in  the  prime  of  life,  granting  that  it  be  not  of  the 
severest  order,  hard  muscular  or  severe  mental  work,  it  may  run 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  and  that  even  with  advantage,  if 
jDeriods  for  actual  holidays  from  all  work  be  permitted.  Long 
hours  daily  for  recreation  become  monotonous,  and  do  not 
recuperate  the  active  body  so  completely  as  variations  of  rest  and 
recreation.  Fifty  years  ago  the  present  Duke  of  Eutland,  then 
Lord  John  Manners,  taught  a  most  practical  lesson  on  this  point, 
a  lesson  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated.  He 
very  wisely,  truthfully,  and,  at  the  same  time,  originally  argued 
that  the  population  of  England  works  in  its  masses,  persistently  and 
strenuously,  creating  wealth  and  the  means  for  health,  leisure,  and 
recreation  for  the  fortunate  members  of  the  community,  raising 
a  fund  for  their  pleasure,  but  receiving  back  to  themselves  a  very 
small  portion  for  the  same  purpose.  The  fund  accumulates,  but 
the  bank,  so  to  say,  is  not  cleared ;  there  is  congestion  of  the 
national  head,  stagnation  there,  while  the  body  is  impoverished. 
This  is  not  the  right  mode  of  action.  The  fund  of  leisure  is 
enormous  ;  it  should  be  distributed,  and  the  distributioai  should 
be  so  just  that  it  should  go  in  its  natm-al  course  to  all  the  people. 
The  Duke,  therefore,  was  for  giving  abundant  holidays,  by  which 
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he  believed  industry  would  rather  be  aided  than  prevented.  The 
argument  throughout  was  so  good,  so  refined,  so  logical,  it  is 
wonderful  how  it  could  have  been  so  much  forgotten  considering 
the  attention  it  called  forth  at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  reason  for 
the  neglect  rested  in  the  fact  that  the  author  wished  to  have  his 
beneficent  project  carried  out  by  means  of  a  restoration  of  the 
holidays,  or  holy  days  of  the  Church.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  this  country  if  there  had  been  fifty  years  of  such  holidays  as 
those  you  are  now  enjoying  to  your  hearts'  content. 

On  the  whole,  working  is  something  like  feeding ;  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  gluttony  of  work,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  i)arsimony  of  work.  They  who  indulge  in  either  are  not  making 
the  best  of  life.  He  or  she  who  indulges  in  moderate  work, 
sensibly  heedless  of  the  idea  of  working  hard  in  early  life  in  order 
to  be  free  of  all  work  in  later  days,  is  doing  the  best  for  making 
life  continually  useful  and  happy.  A  man  of  years,  a  little  fagged 
and  dismal  from  labour,  pitchforked  into  years  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, is  often  amongst  the  most  miserable  of  creatures  we  meet 
with.  The  great  surgeon.  Sir  Astley  Paston  Cooper,  was,  for  a 
short  time,  one  of  these  unhappy  men,  until  the  bough  of  a  tree 
in  his  park  showed  an  arm  for  a  suggested  gallows,  on  which  he 
Bed  the  gallows  and  sought  work  again  to  his  own  advantage  and 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

I  have  now  said  as  much  as  time  will  allow  me  about  work  ; 
let  me  for  a  few  moments  turn  to  recreation.  The  term  is  a 
common  but  not  strictly  a  scientific  one.  It  means  to  start  anew, 
or,  in  fact,  to  reconstruct  or  re-create.  Whether  at  work  or  play, 
we  are  always  re-creating — that  is  to  say,  we  are  rebuilding  our 
bodies  out  of  new  matter ;  but  in  truth  we  are  still  ever  going 
through  a  series  of  forced  marches  to  the  end.  No  one  stroke  of  the 
heart,  is  ever  recovered,  regained,  or,  as  a  stroke,  repeated.  The 
body  is  formed,  or  modelled  to  do  at  its  full  a  certain  number  of 
vital  physical  acts,  and  no  more.  '  There  are  three  things  that  come 
not  back,'  said  the  ancient  Caliph,  *  the  sped  arrow,  the  improper 
thought,  and  the  spoken  word.'  He  might  have  added  a  fourth, 
the  vital  act.  No  vital  act  returns,  no  more  than  the  tick  of  the 
second  in  the  timepiece.  We  may  make  the  vital  acts  run  out  in 
a  brief  time,  fast !  fast !  fast !  but  we  can  never  recall  them.  We 
are  the  watches  of  Life,  with  this  difference,  that  as  we  can  never 
have  a  new  mainspring,  we  must  work  out  the  spring  we  i)08sess. 
We  may  run  down  almost  as  quickly  as  we  please,  but  we  cannot 
renew  the  prime  source  of  life.    In  pleasure,  therefore,  we  do  not 
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really  re-create ;  but  if  we  proceed  properly,  we  transfer  action 
into  new  channels,  and  give  we€u:ied  organs  time  to  rest — ^a 
change  which,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  our  nervous^  centres,  ifi  of 
enormous  service,  because  it  saves  for  a  time  responsibility  and 
anxiety.  But  when  diversion  becomes  responsible,  it  becomes 
work,  it  is  doing  the  bad  instead  of  the  best,  and  it  may  be  doing 
the  worst;  as  when  to  play  a  man  adds  hazard,  or  gambling, 
with  all  its  tricks  and  miseries  and  early  death ;  or  when  in  sport., 
athleticism  is,  by  excess,  leading  into  decrepitude.  And  now  a 
word  respecting  exercise  and  games. 

Of  the  value  of  exercise  there  is  no  doubt,  but  these  are  becom- 
ing so  numerous  it  is  difficult  to  select  from  them  the  best  for  life. 
I  do  not  think  they  go  much  by  individual  inclination,  they  are 
rather  children  of  fashion  or  of  habit.  One  says,  '  I  like  tennis, 
or  bowls,  or  golf,  or  football,  or  cricket,  or  cycling,  or  walking,  or 
climbing.'  These  are  tastes  engendered  and  cultivated  rather 
than  originated.  Yet  there  are  capabilities  befitting  all  games, 
and  some  no  doubt  find  those  capabilities  of  skill  that  best  become 
them  and  that  are  best  adapted  to  them.  A  forced  game  is  not 
pleasure,  but  work.  That  physical  game  is  most  worthy  of  culti- 
vation that  suits  most  easily.  In  this  way  all  physical  games 
play  their  useful  part,  and,  in  my  view,  deserve  every  encourage- 
ment. I  have  been  often  publicly  accused,  especially  by  the  too 
enthusiastic  young,  with  criticising  pure  athletic  sports.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  mind.  On  the  contrary,  I  urge  all 
young  men  and  women  to  cultivate  true  sports.  To  walk,  to 
dance,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  ride,  to  cycle,  to  play  cricket,  tennis, 
croquet,  racquets,  golf,  bowls,  skittles,  base-ball,  gymnastics — 
every  game,  in  fact,  that  can  be  mentioned,  and  that  gives  health. 
Variety  is  good.  I  proclaim  only,  and  I  proclaim  again,  against 
the  unhealthy,  sometimes  the  fatal,  results  that  arise  from  the 
unnatural  use  of  exercise  of  every  sort. 

There  are  two  or  three  fair  criticisms  at  this  point.  Football 
is  open  to  criticism  because  it  is  dangerous  and  liable  to  cause 
strain,  and  is  not  a  game  that  leads  to  great  physical  and  mental 
progress.  Cycling,  so  admirable  in  its  way,  is  injurious  to  the 
young  when  it  is  carried  to  sleeplessness  and  over-wrought 
muscular  power,  and  excessive  stroke  of  the  heart;  rowing  is 
serious  when  it  is  carried  to  breathlessness  and  palpitation  ; 
mountain  travelling  is  bad  for  life  when  it  engenders  nervous 
exhaustion  and  mental  anxiety.  All  these  extreme  exercises  are 
not  for  the  best  of  life,  and  I  could  fill  many  a  page  with  the 
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descripiion  of  them,  but  I  need  not,  because  the  danger  of  them 
may  all  be  told  by  your  own  sensations.  There  is  such  a  thing 
in  every  man,  and  in  every  woman,  as  a  physical  conscience.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  person  who  does  not  know  by  his  own 
sensations  when  he  is  going  wrong  in  the  matter  of  physical 
exertion.  It  requires  no  learned  doctor  to  say  this  or  that  is 
wrong.  But  many  deceive  themselves,  and  go  on  under  stimular 
tion  of  flattery  or  ambition,  determined  at  all  risks  to  be  first  in 
the  race  of  life.  Then  they  fedl.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  '  throw 
away  ambition.'  On  the  contrary,  without  ambition  there  would 
be  stagnation ;  but  regulate  it  and  thereby  crown  it.  The  way  to 
make  the  most  of  life  in  regard  to  ambition  in  physical  sport  is  to 
let  it  carry  its  rider,  not  let  it  run  away  with  him. 

Mental  Exerhsk  and  Health  of  Mind. 

I  must  say  no  more  about  the  physical  manner  of  making  the 
most  of  life,  because  it  is  time  to  come  to  that  mental  exercise 
noticed  in  the  opening  passages  ;  and  here  a  vision  appears  before 
us  so  wonderful,  and  on  all  sides  so  tempting,  as  well  as  ap- 
proachable, it  is  hard  to  resolve  in  what  particular  direction  to 
direct  our  view.  ^  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,*  says  the  poet, 
and  the  saying  is  among  the  truest  in  all  poetry.  The  mind  is  a 
kingdom  into  which  all  the  universe  pours,  and  in  which  during 
life  all  the  immediate  universe  of  every  person  concentrates,  for 
which  reason  we  say  the  mind  of  man  is  largely  according  to 
environment.  It  is  not  altogether  according  to  environment,  for 
in  it  heredity  plays  so  distinct  a  part  that  we  carry  with  us  the 
mind  of  our  ancestors,  and  are  often  doing  unconsciously  what 
they  under  the  same  circumstances  would  have  done.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  memory  itself  extends  in  some  instances 
through  ancestry,  and  that  those  curious  phenomena  of  so-called 
*  pre-existence '  which  many  feel  are  continuous  memories.  It 
will  be  good  to  follow  up  this  view  no  further  than  to  allow  it  to 
indicate  how  great  a  subject  for  future  generations  is  the  proper 
mental  culture  of  the  present  generation. 

They  who  would  make  the  most  of  life  are  they  who  try  to 
make  the  best  of  the  time  in  which  they  live.  Some  will  say, 
^  Oh,  I  am  so  insignificant !  What  does  it  matter  what  I  think, 
act,  or  perform  ? '  Let  the  thought  pass  &om  you ;  nothing  in 
the  world  of  life  is  insignificant.  There  is  the  floating  body  which 
we  naturalists  call  an  amoeba.  It  is  a  small  speck,  like  jelly, 
composed  itself  of  protoplasmic  substance,  flnely  granular,  semi- 
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traaqMurent,  colonrless,  containiiig  its  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  It 
lives,  and  althongh  it  seems  to  have  no  volition  of  its  own,  no 
leason,  yet  it  spreads  over  minute  organisms,  and  extracts  firom 
them  its  food,  leaving  behind  it  those  parts  which  afford  no 
nourishment.  We  all  of  us,  except  a  few  curious  philosophers, 
pass  it  by,  as  if  by  its  insignificance  it  were  nothing  that  need  be 
heeded.  Not  heeded?  Why,  such  a  part  does  the  world  of 
amoeba  play  in  life,  that  a  world  of  Alexanders  or  Napoleons  were 
not  equal  to  it — possibly  could  not  exist  if  it  did  not.  It,  in  its 
individual  form,  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  organic  life,  as 
every  child  is  a  foundation  of  the  mental  life.  The  world  of 
'  mind  is  what  its  largest  combined  units  may  be,  and  every  unit 
is  itself  a  kingdom. 

To  make  the  best  of  this  kingdom,  on  its  mental  side ,  the 
health  of  the  mind  demands  as  much  care  as  the  health  of  the 
body,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  trace  out  a  few  of  the  causes  of 
health  on  the  mental  side  as  leading  to  the  most  of  life. 

Diligence, — Diligence  is  more  useful  than  work,  for  work  may 
intermit,  while  diUgence  goes  on  ;  work  may  apply  to  labour  only ; 
diligence  applies  to  both  work  and  play,  nay,  even  to  sleep, 
for  a  man  or  woman  may  be  diligent  in  sleep,  and  by  it  overcome 
what  are  difficult  tasks  to  sleepless  people.  Sir  William  Davenant 
has  an  exquisite  poetical  sentence  on  the  quality  of  diligence, 
which,  though  forgotten  at  this  moment,  should  become  common 
by  implantation  into  the  memory  of  all  the  youug : 

'  Rich  are  the  diligent,  who  can  command 
Time,  nature's  clock !  and  could  his  hour-glass  fall 
Would,  as  for  seed  of  stars,  stoop  for  the  sand, 
And  by  incessant  labour  gather  all.' 

The  poet  is  true;  diligence  gathers  up  all  work,  occupation, 
reading,  play,  travel,  observation,  sleep.  This  at  all  events  is  my 
experience  from  my  youth  to  this  day,  wherefore  I  commend  it  to 
all  who  are  here  at  this  hour. 

'  Rich  are  the  diligent,  who  can  command 
Time,  nature's  clock  I ' 

They  must  be  healthy  who  are  diligent,  if  diligence  be  set  in 
innocence. 

Learning. — Learning  with  diligence  makes  us  acquire,  inci- 
dentally as  it  were,  a  world,  a  kingdom,  within  ourselves.  We  read 
Books,  we  read  the  world  of  man,  we  read  the  worid  of  nature, 
books  are  our  first,  and  perhaps  all  through  life,  our  sweetest 
companions.    They  are  the  man  universal ; '  the  monuments  of 
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vanished  minds ' ;  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  of  know- 
ledge. I  will  not  stay  to  analyse  them ;  the  religious  book,  the 
classical  book,  the  poetical  book,  the  dramatic  book,  the  scientific 
book,  the  novel,  the  history ;'  but  I  must  rest  for  one  moment  to 
declare  that  of  secular  books  the  book  of  history  is  by  far  the 
best,  and  that  in  the  book  of  history  that  chapter  is  the  best 
of  the  best  that  deals  with  the  history  of  man,  the  so-called 
biography,  or  autobiography;  man,  woman,  faithfully  depicted 
by  others  or  by  themselves.  If  a  young  scholar  from  the  first 
reads,  marks,  learns,  and  inwardly  digests  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  until  they  are  familiar  to  him  as  household  words,  he  be^ 
comes  by  necessity  in  his  nature  the  greatest  in  the  knowledge,  and 
perhaps  in  the  wisdom  of  his  time.  When  we  know  the  true  life  of  a 
great  man  or  woman,  we  must,  in  order  to  know  it,  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  day  and  generation,  with  the  minor  people  who 
were  moving  round  it,  with  the  acts  and  events,  great  and  little, 
that  were  going  on  around  it ;  with  the  reasons  why  it  stood  out  so 
conspicuously  that  the  name  and  £Eune  of  its  owner  were  wcNrthy 
of  being  retained ;  all  elements  of  most  useful  knowledge.  There  is 
more,  too,  than  mere  information  and  pleasing  or  displeasing  in- 
cident to  biography.  There  is  the  lesson  of  observation  and  fair 
criticism,  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Of  men  and 
women  of  the  present  time,  we  can  form  no  true  estimate ;  we  can- 
not know  them  accurately,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  future 
not  only  will  many  of  great  mark  pass  into  nothingness  with  the 
earth  that  devours  them,  or  the  fire  that  consumes  them,  but 
that  many  men  and  women,  of  whom  we  now  know  very  little,  or 
whom  we  may  know,  perchance,  as  the  despised  of  the  world,  will 
stand  out  as  the  true  shining  lights  of  their  age.  A  number  of 
sterling  reasons  account  for  this  probability.  They  who,  living  now, 
are  in  advance  of  their  time  are  not  speaking  and  repeating  the 
current  sentiments  and  ideas  of  their  time,  are  not  in  accord  with 
their  time,  are  possibly  obUvious  of  their  time,  or  disdainful  of  it. 
Jealousies,  moreover,  have  to  be  coped  with,  the  fear  of  change, 
and,  above  all,  that  current  atmosphere  of  mind,  which,  being  in 
vibration  from  the  tuning  note  on  which  the  mental  world  is  in 
current  motion,  will  not  be  disturbed  in  its  throbbings,  but  must 
wait  to  be  reconstituted  by  new  activities.  But  when  in  our  hands 
we  hold  the  histories  of  men  who  lived  in  a  previous  age,  when 
we  are  able  to  see  the  age  and  the  man  atone  and  the  same  time, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  our  pure  vision  and  our  pure 
reason,  then,  and  only  then,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  what  is 
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the  effect  of  human  action  on  human  action.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  immediate  effects  of  forgotten  jealousies,  for  they  do  not  concern 
us  ;  we  know  nothing  of  those  binding  ties  which  helped  to  crib  and 
confine  men,  during  their  lives,  to  particular  formulas,  views,  and 
interests ;  and  so,  our  vision  unclouded,  and  our  minds  free,  we  are 
accustomed  to  wonder  how  the  world  around  them  could  have 
questioned,  for  a  moment,  some  men  of  greatness  who  in  their 
lifetime  were  doubted,  hated,  and  set  aside  as  the  actual  enemies 
of  the  epoch  they  fearlessly  and  faithfully  served.  We  see, 
moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  past  readings  of  human 
character,  the  part  which  subservience  plays  in  life,  and  how 
sometimes  the  winning  of  a  temporary  success  may  clothe  even 
crime  with  riches,  power,  and  popularity,  and  maJce  selfishness 
and  pride  the  subject  of  adulation. 

There  is  one  word  more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  granmiar 
of  the  human  mind,  the  study  of  biography.  We  constantly 
learn  from  it  in  what  way  from  little  causes  great  events  spring. 
'  You  little  know  what  great  things  from  little  things  may  rise,' 
are  the  words  of  an  almost  forgotten  song,  and  the  words  are  true. 
For  example,  I  discovered  once  that  an  old  Charterhouse  pensioner 
named  Stephen  Grey,  in  the  year  1729,  during  his  annual  holiday, 
carried  down  from  the  Charterhouse  to  Otterden  Manor,  near 
Faversham,  in  Kent,  all  the  elements  of  the  discovery  of  electric 
telegraphic  communication.  I  say  carried,  for  every  glass  tube, 
every  rubber,  every  ball,  every  bit  of  Dutch  gold  leaf,  every  bit  of 
resin  and  wire  were  packed  in  the  basket  which  he  bore  with  him, 
and  from  which,  on  May  the  29th,  in  the  year  1729,  he  discovered 
electrical  conductive  insulation  and  induction,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  transmitting  an  electric  current  a  distance  of  seventy 
feet  along  a  cord  supported  by  silk  bearers.  Think  of  that 
alone  as  one  trifle  of  biographical  history.  Think  of  the  present 
girdling  of  the  world  in  forty  minutes ;  think  of  the  thousands  of 
miles,  thousands  of  tons  of  wire ;  think  of  the  millions  of  messages 
that  pass  through  electric  channels  ;  think  of  voices  conveyed  for 
miles ;  think  of  all  these  wonders,  and  behold  in  your  biographical 
eye  the  elements  of  them  resting  in  a  basket  carried  by  an  old 
scholar,  unknown  almost,  cared  for  by  a  few  friends  only,  and  not 
himself  seeing  for  one  moment  the  future  glory  that  hung  on  his 
back,  or  swung  from  his  hand  ;  think,  I  repeat,  and  believe  that 
the  lesson  of  biography  read  profitably  is  one  of  the  best  lessons 
for  making  the  most  of  life. 

Travel. — Seeing  the  world  is  another  grand  exercise  for  the 
mind.   There  is  no  learning  out  of  reading  so  good  as  that 
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irMch  is  gained  by  excTLrsion,  when  excursion  is  wisely  directed* 
Such  an  excursion  as  that  you  have  made  this  year  to  Grindelw&ld 
is  splendid  as  a  piece  of  learning.  It  teaches  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  raises  expectation  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  tells  those  who 
are  young  not  to  rest  until  they  have  seen  all  they  can  of  the 
planet  they  occupy.  It  is  astonishing  in  these  days  of  travel  to  see 
desire  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand  as  they  do,  and  what  a  revolu- 
tion of  travel  is  effected  in  a  single  generation !  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  Cook,  of  Leicester,  the  founder 
of  the  &mous  Cook  excursions  system,  and  he  narrated  to  me  one 
day  when  I  visited  him  and  his  admirable  wife,  how  his  series  of 
excursions  began.  Near  to  Leicester  is  the  beautiful  Chamwood 
Forest,  with  its  Bradgate  Park,  its  Grrace-Dieu,  Beaumanoir,  Mount 
Sorrel,  Bernard  Monastery,  Bardon  Hill,  and  sundry  othor  places. 
The  distance  through  is  not  great,  for  I  have  walked  it  in  one  day 
from  Leicester,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  a  start,  and  from  this 
Mr.  Cook  commenced  his  excursion  trips.  They  were  soon  well 
supported,  and  gradually  he  extended  them.  His  enterprising  son 
joined  him  in  his  exertions,  and  he  himself  lived  to  see  their  two 
names  known  as  guides  and  travellers  so  far  and  wide  over  the  world 
that  to  have  an  universal  Cook  card  and  follow  it  practically  is  to 
learn  the  most  remarkable  accessible  parts  of  all  the  world.  As  time 
rolls  on  the  same  kind  of  educational  travel  will  proceed  until,  in 
another  generation,  no  person  will  be  considered  an  educated  person 
until  he  or  she  shall  have  made  the  grand  tour,  the  tour  of  the 
earth.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  scholars  went  to 
Italy ;  that  was  their  grand  tour,  and  they  were  then  said  to  be 
Italiimated  ;  they  will,  ere  long,  make  the  planet  their  Italy,  and 
will  be  planetated  in  their  education. 

Travel  befits  itself  to  all  tastes.  Every  branch  of  learning  bends 
to  it,  so  that  those  who  travel  may  directly  pluck  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  G-eography  is  traced  by  it  with  the  earth  itself 
as  the  map.  Astronomy  yields  to  it  so  that  the  skies  in  which 
the  world  is  enwrapped  give  to  the  eye  all  their  diamond  lustres 
that  are  visible.  Forests  and  flowers,  fruits  and  gardens,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  seas  open  themselves  to  the  mind.  Lan- 
guages gathered  up  with  infinite  labour  and  sadness  from  grammars 
and  dictionaries  fall  on  the  ear  in  their  original  sound  and  are 
caught  as  they  are  spoken.  Our  beautiful  English,  the  best 
language  of  the  world,  and  destined  to  be  the  universal  language 
of  the  world,  is  distributed  from  pole  to  pole,  and  intercom- 
munication is  gaining,  by  unity  of  speech,  an  irresistible  force. 
The  arts  of  the  world  are  becoming  common  properties,  and  the 
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sciences  are  made  the  most  attainable  of  human  possessions.  In 
brief,  under  these  marvellous  changes  and  advancements  the 
World  is  becoming  its  own  university  in  which  all  may  gra- 
duate. Soon,  I  would  suggest,  university  ships  should  go  to  all 
places,  with  duly  appointed  professors,  libraries,  laboratories,  lec- 
ture rooms,  observatories,  and  all  else  that  appeals  to  the  mind 
of  the  educating  man  and  woman  of  all  countries,  England, 
as  Queen  of  the  Seas,  leading  the  way,  not  for  war,  but  for  that 
millennial  peace  when  literally  *  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them/ 
^  Up  to  this  time  I  have  dwelt  entirely  on  the  affirmative 
side,  as  if  there  were  no  errors  of  life  that  may  be  blotted  out  by 
the  changes  of  life  that  have  been  suggested.  There  is  some- 
thing else ;  there  are  many  things  that  the  efforts  of  making  the 
most  of  life  would  blot  out.  Men  and  women  who  are  content  to 
remain  in  their  old  condition,  and  who  consider  that  their  life, 
as  it  is,  is  the  best,  are  apt,  in  their  narrow  sphere,  to  entertain 
suspicions  and  ideas  which  at  once  weaken  and  embitter  their 
existence.  They  become  jealous  of  those  who  are  more  active 
and  intelligent  than  themselves,  and  jealousy  is  a  true  disease, 
a  disease  amongst  the  most  critical  and  dangerous.  It  begets 
physical  disorder  and  mental  depression.  It  leads  to  brooding,  to 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  It  excites  serious 
contentions  and  unnecessary  strifes,  and  after  a  time  makes 
those  who  indulge  in  it  chronically  ill  and  unhappy.  They 
are  pained  at  the  sight  of  useful  success  in  others,  and  would 
rather  dwell  on  their  own  misery  than  rejoice  with  them  who 
rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  a  progressive  career.  But  they  who 
avoid  this  miserable  condition  know  and  revel  in  enjoyment.  The 
communion  with  Nature  lifts  them  above  the  jealous  wanderings 
of  the  wayward  ;  supplies  what  is  above  self  and  yields  the  highest 
happiness.  Such  can  know  no  corroding  jealousy.  In  each  new 
study  they  find  a  new  delight ;  in  each  new  soul  a  new  commu- 
nion ;  in  each  new  art  or  science,  or  result  of  art  or  science,  a  new 
pleasure,  contributing  new  hopes,  new  impulses,  final  proofs  that 
they  are  indeed  making  the  most  of  life,  and  that,  as  the  poet 
physician,  Akenside,  tells  them  : — 

*  The  men  whom  Nature's  works  can  please 
With  God  Himself  hold  converse  ;  grow  familiar 
Day  by  day  with  His  conceptions ;  act  upon  His  plans ; 
And  form  to  His  the  relish  of  their  souls.' 
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After  a  Year. 

npHE  slender  lilies  nod  their  heads 
On  either  side  the  garden-way 
And  all  along  the  flower-beds 

Tall  foxgloves  stand  in  fair  array  ; 
The  throstle,  in  the  pear-tree  near, 

Still  carols,  as  when  first  we  came. 
The  same  old  song  he  sang  last  year. 

And  we,  we  are  no  more  the  same. 

How  strong  the  lilies  smell !    How  neat 

The  ordered  rose-beds,  row  on  row ! 
It's  still  the  scene  that  seemed  so  sweet 

A  year  ago— a  year  ago. 
We  noticed  how  that  apple-bough 

Stood  out  so  green  against  the  sky. 
It's  just  as  fair  as  ever  now, 

But  we  are  altered,  you  and  I. 

The  days  have  come  between  us  two 
And  moved  us  ever  more  apart ; 

We  cannot,  as  we  used  to  do, 
Tell  to  each  other  all  our  heart. 


AFTER  A  YEAR. 

Only  a  year  since  last  we  met, 

But  in  that  year  what  things  have  been  ! 
We  walk,  we  talk  together,  yet 

We  cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between. 

All  looks  unchanged,  save  us  alone, 

We've  drifted  into  other  ways  ; 
Time  turns  the  page,  the  past  is  gone 

And  nought  restores  the  vanished  days. 
The  flying  hours  new  scenes  reveal. 

We  never  fancied,  you  and  I, 
The  day  could  come  when  we  should  feel 

No  longer  sad  to  say  good-bye. 


S.  Cornish  Watkins. 
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A  Labourer  and  his  Hire. 
I. 

THE  old  parson's  hair  was  white  and  smooth ;  his  cheeks  were 
like  finely  streaked  apples ;  above  their  prominent  bones  his 
dark  eyes  shone  always,  and  often  smiled.    The  starched  purity 
of  his  cravat  condoned  his  rusty  cloth,  and  the  patch,  of  rustic 
workmanship,  near  the  toe  of  his  right  boot. 
'Father!' 

He  turned.  He  had  been  gazing  towards  the  church,  gray 
and  ancient,  beyond  the  holly  hedge. 

'  I  am  ready,  my  dear/  he  answered  with  respondent  bright- 
ness; *  Jacob  and  the  wheelbarrow  have  started.  But  there's 
abundance  of  time.' 

'  We'd  better  be  on  the  safe  side,  though.  That  train's  dread- 
fully punctual.' 

Clasping  her  hands  about  his  arm,  she  danced  down  the 
Vicarage  Lane  ;  a  girl  who — after  certain  theories — should  never 
have  entered  this  world.  Whether  the  world  would  be  worse  or 
better  for  the  suppression  of  her  and  her  kind,  was  a  question 
not  likely  to  trouble  her  unbiassed  observers.  The  eyes  above  the 
apple  cheeks  were  here  reproduced  in  beauty  rare  and  pure  ;  the 
uncostly  dress  took  nothing  from  the  charm  of  the  rippling  hair, 
the  features,  delicately  moulded,  the  supple  form.  The  old  par- 
son, indeed,  unlearned  in  feminine  fabrics,  thought  it  enhanced 
thereby. 

'  Why,  my  Bosie !  your  frock  just  matches  the  pink  and 
white  thorns  yonder.    And  you've  contrived  the  new  hat ! ' 

'  The  new  hat,  father  ? '  The  girl  gave  a  httle  bound.  '  It's 
Methuselah  of  yore,  doctored  up  !  And  the  generous  skirt  of  my 
frock  disgorged  fresh  sleeves — I  copied  them  from  that  old  picture 
of  your  beautiful  godmother.  And  the  mend  in  my  glove  is 
invisible.    And  I  wore  my  boots  till  they  dropped — like  tramps' 
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boots  under  hedges ;  so  my  Oxford  shoes  are  %anB  peur  d  aans 
reproche.^ 

The  old  parson  bestowed  a  proud  glance  upon  the  well-turned 
feet  tripping  at  his  side. 

*  Ah,  my  joyous  little  girl !  the  sight  of  you  rebukes  my  un- 
unbelief.  "  Surely  Ooodneea  and  Mercy  " — yes,  it  is  true !  I  give 
you  carte  blanche^  remember,  for  the  date  of  your  marriage.  Such 
a  happy  marriage !  Not  a  shadow  of  contempt — of  regret  even — 
either  in  Claude  or  his  parents,  when  I  told  them,  candidly,  my 
circumstances.' 

*  Why  should  there  be  ?  They  are  as  rich  as  Croesus  !  And 
what  has  love  to  do  with  money  ? ' 

*  What,  indeed  ? '  rejoined  the  father,  smiling. 

They  turned  from  the  lane  to  the  high  road,  encountering  the 
rural  postman,  with  his  bags. 

*  Only  one  letter  for  you,  sir,  to-day.' 

The  old  parson  nodded  pleasantly,  but  in  some  abstraction. 
He  turned  the  envelope  over  and  over.  Then  he  slightly  raised 
his  hat.    His  lips  moved. 

*  He  is  praying  for  Strength,'  thought  Rosie,'with  a  pang. — 
*  Father !  Mr.  Thurlcote  has  answered  ? ' 

*  By  his  agent.    I  can  read  as  we  walk.' 

He  drew  forth  the  brief  enclosure.  A  sudden  blankness  ob- 
scured the  smile  in  his  eyes. 

'  A  cheque !  a  cheque ! '  cried  Rosie,  her  gladness  renewed. 
She  sprang  up  the  bank  to  gather  early  honeysuckle.  *  I  felt,  last 
night,  father,  as  if  I  could  not  leave  you  with  that  dreadful  load 
on  your  mind !  But  you'll  have  thirty-two  pounds  in  hftnd  now. 
I've  told  Bridget  about  the  bones  for  your  soup,  and  the  tea-leaves, 
and  about  knocking  twice  when  you  forget  your  dinner.' 

'  You  are  a  good  child,  Rosie.  This  is  my  comfort — I  shall  be 
oflf  your  young  mind  for  a  while.' 

'  Your  comfort,  father  ? '  She  scanned  him  wistfully.  But 
the  brightness  had  revived  in  his  eyes. 

At  the  small  branch  station  a  Ught  omnibus,  just  unloaded, 
towered  above  Rosie's  modest  wheelbarrow. 

'  That  is  the  Thurlcote  crest.  They  are  off  for  their  two  months 
in  London.  Last  year  I  was  in  the  fields  when  they  drove  past — 
and  how  I  envied  those  girls  !  I  pity  then  now,  because  they're 
not  engaged  to  my  Claude. — There  go  the  two  fat  footmen  !  When  I 
have  footmen,  upon  one  point  I'm  resolved — I  won't  fatten  them.' 

The  merry  voice  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  train— not  to 
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mention  a  waggonette,  which  dashed  up,  just  in  time,  to  the  closed 
gates.  Mr.  Thurlcote,  a  county  magnate  owning  land  in  the 
parish,  although  resident  beyond  its  bounds,  exchanged  a  hurried 
greeting  with  the  old  parson. 

*  A  glorious  day,  Mr.  Moore !  You  are  lucky  not  to  be  hauled 
out  of  the  country  in  such  weather !  Buination  it  is,  too  !  But 
I'm  under  command.'  He  glanced,  with  a  laughing  shrug,  towards 
his  family.  *  You  have  heard  from  Bailey,  I  hope  ?  That's  right. 
I  shall  be  running  down,  soon :  some  fellow  in  your  parish  traps 
foxes.  Bailey's  collecting  evidence — he'll  come  to  you,  if  he  wants 
help.    Good  morning.' 

He  raised  his  hat  in  recognition  of  fiosie's  existence,  and  passed 
on ;  as  many  would  say,  a  typical  English  gentleman :  dis- 
tinguished in  air  and  form,  with  the  keen  glance  trained  by  sport ; 
the  grizzling  of  his  hair  and  moustache  only  emphasizing  his  wiry 
activity,  as  he  sprang  to  join  his  regal-looking  spouse  and  their 
tall,  serene  daughters  in  .the  saloon  carriage  guarded  by  the 
butler. 

Mr.  Moore  looked  after  him  with  a  mingled  expression,  which 
Bosie  could  not  fathom.  But  the  bell  rang.  She  leaned  eagerly 
from  her  third-class  window. 

*  Grood-bye,  darling,  darling  fiather.  I'll  send  a  postcard  to- 
night. I  shan't  expect  to  hear  often,  because  of  stamps.  But 
please  tell  me  everything,  when  you  do  write.  Good-bye,  good- 
bye!' 

The  old  parson  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  filling,  as  the  train 
steamed  away,  bearing  with  it  that  happy  young  face. 

II. 

The  stir  past,  the  Kttle  platform  looked  strangely  forlorn.  The 
parson  slowly  proceeded  to  a  small  wooden  erection  labelled 
*  Office,'  in  the  adjoining  coal-yard.  A  corpulent  person  filled 
the  doorway. 

*Hoh!  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Saves  me  stepping  down  to 
your  place.  You  got  my  note,  I  conclude,  day  afore  yester- 
day— r 

*I  will  come  in,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wilkins,'  said  the  pld 
parson,  meekly  conscious  that  the  strong  voice  pervaded  the  yard. 
Men,  lading  carts,  had  paused  on  their  spades  to  listen.  The 
station-master's  wife  peered  from  her  open  window. 

*  By  all  means,  sir.   Walk  forward.'   A  fat  hand  was  waved 
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in  the  direction  of  a  three-legged  stool.  Mr.  Moore  sat  down, 
feeling  nervously  for  the  pocket  containing  his  purse :  while  the 
portly  Wilkins,  whose  air  of  patronage  comprised  an  inclination 
to  hector,  surveyed  him  from  a  high  and  dirty  desk. 

*Now,  sir,  if  you  please.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  note, 
three  months'  credit ' — Mr.  Wilkins  tapped  the  desk  with  a  long 
pencil — 'is  the  very  outside — stretching  a  point— to  small  cus- 
tomers such  as  yourself.  My  brother  and  me — we  are  really 
drove  to  signify  that  this  state  o'  things  must  be  discontinoo'd.' 

The  old  parson  looked  anxiously  behind  him. 

'  Those  people  outside  are  parishioners  of  mine,'  he  said,  in  a 
plaintive  tone.  *  May  I  close  the  door  ? — I  assure  you  I  have  been 
grieved  to  the  heart  ' 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Its  coals,  not  'arts,  is  our  trade.  Our  little 
bill/  said  the  corpulent  person,  consulting  his  ledger,  '  is,  at  the 
present  time,  IL  5«.  8d.  Four  pound  of  it  to  account  rendered. 
Now,  sir!    'Arts  out  o'  the  question,. what  do  you  propose?' 

*I  did  propose,  when  I  heard  from  you,'  said  the  old  man, 
mechanically  unstrapping  his  purse,  Ho  clear  off  the  whole 
amount.  I  wrote  at  once  to  a  tithe-payer,  who  owed  me  Z2L 
But  to-day  his  agent  apologizes,  mentioning  the  bad  times,  and 
enclosing  only  half — 16Z.  He  promises  the  balance  presently. 
My  banking  account  being — well,  low — and  my  poor-rate  overdue, 
I  intended  to  ask  whether  you  would  receive  5i.,  still  on  account, 

now,  and  the  rest  when  I  hear  again  from  Mr.  Thur  from 

this  gentleman?  But  I  conclude — I  had  better,  perhaps,  con- 
trive ' 

'  Why,  we  may  all  be  dead  and  buried,  sir,  unless  you  look  a 
bit  sharper,  before  you  hear  again !  Business  is  business,  Mr. 
Moore.  If  the  little  bill's  swept  off  without  more  ado  it'll  be 
pleasanter  for  all  parties.  Your  'igh  reputation  in  the  district, 
sir,  convinces  me  of  that.' 

The  old  parson's  lips  moved,  as  if  calculating — then  rested 
— then  faintly  quivered. 

* "  Owe  no  man  anytking.^^  You  shall  have  it,  Mr.  Wilkins,' 
He  rose.    *  Kindly  change  this  cheque.' 

*Wan,  two,  three,  four,  a  fiver,  'alf  a  sov.,  two  florins,  and 
eight  'alfpence :  Si,  14«.  4d.  There  you  are,  sir. — I  believe,*  said 
Mr.  Wilkins,  in  a  stronger  voice  than  ever,  '  it  is  about  ten  years 
since  we  stood  straight,  you  and  me,  Mr.  Moore,  not  a  penny 
between  us,  as  we  stand  now.  I'm  sure  your  mind  will  be  the 
happier  for  it  after.    Here's  the  receipt,  sir,' 
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The  old  parson  rested  his  back  against  the  door. 

*Mark  this,  Mr.  Wilkins!  God  knows  I  would  have  given 
my  right  hand  to  pay  you  to  the  day.  Or,  that  impossible,  I  would 
have  burned  no  coal ;  but,  all  last  winter,  bronchitis  hung  about 
me,  and  every  Sunday  when  I  fail  to  serve  my  church,  costs  me 
two  guineas,  with  fifteen  shillings  for  cab  hire.  Thus  coal  seems 
a  positive  necessity.  I  say  this  merely  to  explain  how  the  case 
has  stood.' 

^  Quite  so,  sir.  But  as  the  gentleman's  agent  seemed  to 
signify,  we  all  have  our  troubles.  Why,  only  yesterday,  my  wife 
called  me  downright  stingy  because  I  opened  my  eyes  at  the 
roast  duck  !  Ha !  ha !  They're  a  bit  exacting,  the  ladies  !  I 
hear  your  young  lady  is  to  make  a  downright  good  match.  Wish 
you  joy,  sir.  And  may  you  and  me  never  fall  out  no  worse  than 
this  day,  Mr.  Moore  ! ' 

The  old  parson  went  forth  deeply  flushed.  He  walked 
quickly  down  the  quiet  road.  The  coarse  voice  seemed  to  pursue 
him.  Presently  he  paused,  and  looked  up  into  the  heights  of  a 
flowering  horse-chestnut. 

*  If  men  were  like  trees  I '  he  thought. 

The  flush  died  away ;  there  was  healing  in  that  green,  mur- 
murous world.  He  looked  himself  again  when,  presently,  he 
reached  a  water-mill  at  the  end  of  a  long  lane.  The  miller,  who 
was  also  the  village  butcher,  was  crossing  the  bridge  below  his 
door. 

*I  am  come  to  make  my  peace,  Jones.  I  was  very  sorry 
indeed  to  keep  you  waiting.  But  it  was  imavoidable,'  said  the 
parson,  unfolding  a  greasy  bill. 

'  No  doubt,  sir.  I  says  the  same  to  my  son  :  as  have  turned 
out  a  very  sharp  young  fellow.  Parson  'ud  pay  in  a  minute,  if 
he'd  got  it,"  I  says.  My  son  laughs  at  that.  He's  a  bit  thick 
wi'  them  argufiers,  as  wants  the  churches  pulled  down  and  the 
tithe  give  to  the  poor.' 

*  The  poor  ? '  returned  the  parson,  with  a  strange  smile. — *But 
meanwhile,  Jones — till  your  son's  reforms  are  carried — I  am  pain- 
fully conscious  that  the  great  Cause  I  represent  may  sufier  through 
my  inability  to  ' 

*Pay  up,'  concluded  Jones  promptly.  '  There's  no  denying  it, 
sir.  Young  fellows  can't  be  muzzled.  Though  me,  I  maintains 
you  has  expenses  we  knows  nought  of.' 

'  Not  one  beyond  absolute  necessity,'  said  the  old  man,  as  if 
pleading  at  the  bar. 
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*  Well,  well,  sir !  So  long  as  I  gets  my  money,  as  I  strives 
for- — and  I  holds  as  the  Almighty  be  always  on  the  side  o'  them 
as  strives.  And  me  regular  at  church,  and  all ! — not  like  my 
missis.  "  If  I  stays  from  church,  Parson'll  ask  why,"  says  her, 
"  and  then  I'll  give  him  my  mind."  But  you  see,  sir,  come 
what  'ool,  my  men  and  my  lad  expects  their  weekly  wage ;  and  if 
my  customers  don't  pay  me,  how  can  I  pay  ? ' 

*  You  are  only  too  right  there,  Jones,'  said  the  old  parson 
mildly  5-  *I  have  just  been  disappointed,  myself;  and  I  had 
thought  of  proposing. — But  here  is  your  money  in  full — 5Z.  \%b. — 
I  will  leave  the  receipt,  that  your  son  may  examine  the  items.  He 
will  see  what  mere  necessaries  ' 

Jones  chuckled ;  well  knowing  his  son. 

*  Law,  sir !  Why  should  you  trouble  about  a  youngster  as 
might  be  your  grandchild  ? '  he  laughed,  mollified,  as  the  note 
rustled  satisfactorily  in  his  hand. 

^  Not  so  much  about  him  as  about  the  Cause,  Jones.  But 
him  too,  poor  lad — his  weak  conscience  must  not  be  wounded.' 

Jones  chuckled  again.  The  old  parson  did  not  hear ;  he  was 
already  returning  over  the  bridge,  his  white  head  bowed. 

*  Lti  not  those  that]seek  Thee  he  confounded  for  my  eake^  0 
Ood  of  Israel ! " — To  be  sure,  my  coat  came  home  only  yester- 
day; and  it  will  run  me  very  short.  But  Eobbins  is  half  an 
infidel,  already.    Better  run  shorter  still ! ' 

He  struck  across  the  fields  to  *  the  shop,'  the  master  whereof — 
besides  dispensing  bacon,  paraflSn,  and  bitter  tea — ^was  a  tailor  and 
repairer  of  tailoring.  Here  the  parson  paid  his  last  debt,  and 
received,  in  change,  thirty-six  shillings  and  fourpence :  his  total 
amount  of  cash. 

His  bank  book,  which  he  had  examined  before  writing  to  Mr. 
Thurlcote,  showed  \2L  to  his  credit.  But  in  his  study  lay  a 
demand  note  for  half  a  year's  poor  rate,  18«.  3(i. ;  and  another 
for  land  tax,  21.  He  resolved  to  write  these  cheques  immediately 
upon  returning. 

And  indeed,  as  he  soon  discovered,  a  functionary — entitled  in 
rustic  circles  Taxy  Walker — was  prowling,  even  now,  to  waylay 
him,  in  the  Vicarage  Lane. 

IIL 

*  Is  anything  troubling  you,  Bridget  ? ' 

The  maid-of-all-work  forthwith  dropped,  or  rather*  threw,  the 
dish  which  she  was  handing,  upon  the  table :  and  fell  to  sobbing. 
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She  also  had  received  a  letter.  Her  mother  had  been  *  took 
bad,  and  there  were  no  one  to  see  to  father  nor  the  little  'uns.  She 
wonld  have  started  straight  away,  only  Miss  Bosie  were  off,  and 
the  master  ' 

The  master's  kind  old  smile  dispelled  her  scruples.  She  should 
start  by  the  next  train. 

*  You  can  fetch  Mrs.  Tippetts.  Or — stay ! ' 

A  thought  had  struck  him.  Was  this  event,  perhaps,  devised 
by  Heavenly  Care,  to  tide  him  safely  over  an  anxious  time  ? 

'  I  hardly  think  I  shall  want  anyone.  When  the  cold  beef  is 
finished,  I  can  cook  a  chop,  as  I  did  many  times  in  my  college 
days,  my  good  Bridget.  I  can  boil  a  kettle,  too,'  he  added 
complacently. 

*  But,  sir !  Miss  Rosie  ^ 

^Miss  Bosie  will  know  nothing.    To  be  sure,  a  few  small 

matters  .    Well,  well,  ask  Mrs.  Tippetts  to  look  in  for  an 

hour  every  morning,  and  fill  up  her  days  elsewhere.' 

Mrs.  Tippetts,  a  widow  *  on  in  years,  blind  o'  one  eye,  'ard  o' 
'earing,'  and  proportionately  inexpensive,  accepted  this  arrange- 
ment :  in  which  Bridget's  thoughtless  young  brains  perceived  no 
flaw. 

'  I  had  my  quarter  in  April,  sir.  But  if  it's  not  onconvenient, 
I'd  be  glad  of  the  month  to  take  home.  Seems  as  it  was  to  be ! ' 
she  remarked.  *  The  month's  up  to-day.' 

Her  oyster-like  eyes  saw  no  meaning  in  the  old  parson's  blank 
silence.  Unless,  indeed,  he  were  growing  '  'ard  o'  'earing,'  like 
Mrs.  Tippetts !    She  raised  her  voice. 

'  Fifteen  shilling,  sir,  if  you  could  please  to  spare  it.' 

*  It  is  yours,  not  mine,  Bridget.' 

His  tone  was  very  calm.  Once  again  he  unstrapped  his  wom^ 
purse. 

At  length  the  petty  turmoils  were  over.  No  thoroughfare 
passed  the  vicarage.  The  parson  strolled  in  absolute  solitude 
through  the  old-fashioned  garden  to  the  churchyard.  The  after- 
noon was  waning ;  long  shadows  slanted  over  the  silent  mounds. 
Before  one,  covered  with  monthly  roses,  his  slow  steps  paused. 

*Safe!  Safe  away,'  he  murmured  dreamily.  *I  remember 
that  patient  smile  in  your  coffin.  But  you  never  came  quite  to 
this.    Never  to  this,  thank  God  ! ' 

Then,  suddenly,  lifting  his  hat,  the  shining  bright  in  his  eyes: 

*  They  shall  hunger  no  raore"  '  he  said,  *  neither  ihvrst  any 
mare ;  bnt  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Throne  shall 
feed  them."' 
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*  Beg  pardon,  sir — you  ain't  fretting  after  Miss  Rosie  ?  '  asked 
a  voice,  high-pitched  and  cheerful. 

Turning,  he  saw  Jacob,  the  gray-haired  clerk,  spade  on 
shoulder. 

'  No,  Jacob,  no ;  thank  you  all  the  same.  That's  one  of  my 
fairest  spots — the  goodly  heritage  fallen  to  my  Rosie  I' 

Jacob  and  his  spiritual  pastor  were  close  cronies.  Jacob's 
oflBce  being  hereditary,  he  had  all  his  life  loved  and  served  the 
parish  church.  His  heart  would  literally  have  broken,  were  he 
dislodged  from  his  privilege  of  sweeping  it  and  '  cleaning '  the 
churchyard.  The  vicar,  isolated  by  poverty,  had  become,  since 
his  wife's  death,  ten  years  before,  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
symjmthies  of  this  loyal  friend. 

*  You  won't  mention  it  in  the  parish,  Jacob?'  was  a  frequent 
termination  of  their  interviews ;  to  which  Jacob  responded  with 
a  silent  smile,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  speaking  volumes. 

^  Thomas,  him  said,'  observed  the  clerk,  throwing  off  his 
ancient  coat,  and  proceeding  to  mark  out  a  small  grave — '  as  this 
part  '11  suit  him  best,  'cause  they  passes  nigh  it,  him  an'  his 
missis,  when  they  comes  to  church.  They  goes  in  at  this  door, 
sir ;  and  the  little  lass,  her  '11  be  lying  alongside.' 

*  Ah !  heart  answereth  to  heart,  you  see,  Jacob,*  said  the 
parson,  half  sitting,  half  leaning,  on  a  buttress  near  the  south 
porch.  *  That's  why  I  chose  my  own  grave  yonder — my  dear 
wife's — close  to  the  chancel.  But  many  are  saying  now,  Jacob, 
that  I  should  never  have  had  a  wife ;  that  clergy  without  private 
means  have  no  right  to  marry.' 

*  Why  not  they  the  same  as  others,  sir?  Think  o'  the  fEimilies 
as  'ud  be  crushed  out  if  all  gentry  stuck  at  private  means  !  But 
afore  such  laws  is  laid  down,  they  should  go  round  the  country 
parishes.  They'd  find  out,  then,  whether  parsons'  wives  be  wanted 
or  no ! ' 

'It  seems  to  me,  Jacob — ^you  won't  repeat  this  in  the  parish? — 
as  if  Mammon  had  got  a  hold  on  the  Church — almost  as  strong, 
in  its  way,  as  on  the  world.  But  take  my  own  case — a  sample, 
doubtless,  of  many  another ;  my  mind  was  made  up  years  before 
God  called  me  to  be  ordained.  I  was  a  schoolboy  in  the  sixth 
form  when  I  first  saw  my  wife,  and  there  was  never  any  face 
but  hers  to  me.  We  grew  together  as  the  years  grew.  You 
knew  her,  Jacob ;  you  can  picture  her  joy  when  she  was  called  to 
join  me  in  the  work.  Yes,  her  call  was  no  less  strong  than  my 
own.   We  were  not  rash.    We  waited  a  long  time*   A  college 
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friend  of  mine  did  marry  rashly;  at  twenty-four,  without  a  penny 
beyond  his  curacy ;  and  now  he  is  a  bishop,  and  who  blames 
him  ?  I  doubt  if  there  be  six  celibate  bishops  on  the  Bench ! 
not  to  mention  deans  ! ' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  says  again,  let  'em  ask  We.  There  be  folks  here, 
to  this  day,  as  'uU  shed  tears  when  they  speaks  Mrs.  Moore's 
name !  If  ever  the  Almighty  sent  a  blessing.  He  sent  her.  Ask 
my  missus — and  a  many  more.  I  'a'  got  children  o'  my  own, 
Peggy,"  her 'd  say.  Or,  "  I  'a'  gone  through  it — I  has  my  fight 
the  same  as  you."  That  were  how  her 'd  hearten  'em  up.  It  be 
my  belief  the  Almighty  made  her  poor  for  the  purpose.  Stands 
to  reason !  His  own  Son  were  poor;  an'  us  knows  why.  Ah,  sir!  it 
were  a  bad  day  when  us  lost  her ! ' 

*  A  good  day  for  her,  Jacob. — Thank  God,  I  never  remember, 
in  her  time,  such  an  interview  with  Jones.'  He  unburdened  his 
heart  thereof,  to  a  running  comment  from  Jacob,  of  short  laughs, 
significant  sniffs,  and  vehement  spadesful  of  earth  tossed  up  from 
the  grave. 

'  Well,  sir,  Jones ! — I  wonders,  that  I  do,  he  ain't  ashamed  to 
grind  you  down  !  Wi'  his  Pheasants'  Meal,  an'  all !  Why,  Mr. 
Thurlcote's  a  fortune  to  him  i'  that  alone — an'  have  got  him  a 
connection  i'  Scotland.' 

*  Mr.  Thurlcote's  pheasants  don't  lose  by  the  bad  times,  then,' 
remarked  the  old  parson,  ruminatively.  *  Nevertheless,  debt  is  a 
sore  disgrace,  Jacob.  Poor  Brown,  of  the  Glebe  Farm,  owes  me 
something ;  but  he  has  had  terrible  drawbacks.  I  was  building 
upon  another  little  sum  ' 

He  paused  abruptly.    Mr.  Thurlcote  must  not  be  exposed. 

'  Us  all  knows  you'd  pay  the  bank  away,  if  you  had  it,  sir. 
But  this  I  can't  make  nought  on  ;  why  don't  the  Church  make 
provision  for  the  like  o'  you,  now  as  tithe  be  fallen,  an'  the  glebes 
that  hard  to  let?  I  thought  the  Church  were  rich,  now? — ^The 
Levites,  they  was  seen  to,  an'  married  men,  an'  all.  Why  be  our 
Christian  parsons  worse  oflF  nor  Levites?  Couldn't  nothing  be 
done  to  make  a  new  division,  so  as  marryin',  an'  such,  could  be 
left  to  their  own  selves  an'  God  Almighty  T  Meaning  no  harm, 
sir !  but  the  natures  Him  made  'uU  hold  their  own,  I  takes  it, 
clacket  tongues  as  they  may.  I  were  reading,  a  while  back,  as  the 
Churchpeople  o'  this  land,  come  to  reckon  'em  all,  gentry  an' 
what  not,  has  six  hundred  million  o'  pounds  a  year  among  'em  ! 
Six  hundred  million  I  An'  you,  sir,  crippled  all  the  time — when  a 
extra  fifty,  paid  regular,  'ud  keep  you  straight.    An'  thousands 
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collected,  perpetual,  for  grand  Church  buildings — an'  jewels  i' 
copes  an'  staves !    I  can't  make  nought  on  it.' 

*  Never  mind,  Jacob.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  Cambridge 
boy  has  won  another  scholarship.  And  Fred,  in  the  architect's 
office,  has  got  a  rise;  my  children  are  all  provided  for.  Fred 
expects  to  help  me  soon ;  though,  please  God,  I  won't  rob  him. 
But  I  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness — much,  much,  Jacob.' 

The  temporary  cloud  had  rolled  from  the  patient  countenance. 
He  took  his  stick  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  meditating  an 
exposition  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

IV. 

RosiE  absent,  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  punctuality  at 
meals.  Mrs.  Tippetts,  indeed,  stewed  a  potation  every  morning, 
and  conveyed  the  same,  in  a  teapot,  with  bread  and,  at  first, 
butter,  to  the  breakfast  room.  The  butter  finished,  she  proposed 
a  fresh  supply ;  but,  the  old  parson  replying  that  he  should  not 
require  butter  for  a  week  or  so,  she  recognised  a  symptom  of  *  the 
bile ' — to  which  she  herself  was  addicted:  and  dropped  the  subject. 
He  *  dined  out,  somewheres,  most  days,*  Mrs.  Tippetts  concluded ; 
since,  greatly  to  her  satisfaction,  she  found  ^  scarce  any  washing- 
up,'  and  no  demand  for  her  limited  culinary  powers ;  although, 
daily,  before  departure,  she  prepared  a  few  potatoes  for  boiling. 

Once  or  twice  he  bought  a  tin  of  corned  meat,  which  lasted, 
she  thought,  miraculously.  But  the  bile  did  afiect  the  appetite ! 
and  he  supped  on  bread  and  milk,  as  revealed  by  subsequent 
traces  in  a  basin.  So  Mrs.  Tippetts  ceased  from  questioning, 
vocal  or  mental,  and  automatically  fulfilled  her  hour,  pocketing, 
with  inarticulate  satis&ction,  two  shillings  at  the  end  of  each 
week.  Bosie,  to  whom  her  father  wrote  cheerful  letters,  had 
postponed  her  return  to  July. 

•  Merry  May '  had  this  year  reclaimed  her  character.  Hyacinths 
and  tulips  flowered  gloriously.  Near  the  entrance  gate  were 
bushy  lilacs,  '  Whitsun  bosses,'  and  laburnum ;  then  came  June, 
and  syringa  reigned.  The  old  parson  noted  these  changes  with 
silent  gladness.  The  blossoms,  all  in  turn,  were  as  conscious 
friends  to  him.  His  working  hours  past,  he  revelled  in  the  still- 
ness and  sweetness,  in  the  music  of  clear-throated  birds,  and  the 
soft  vicissitudes  of  the  sky. 

He  was  constantly  in  the  parish.  The  parish  was  nine  miles 
long  and  six  miles  broad,  with  twelve  hundred — ^from  his  point  of 
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view — ^immortal  souls,  scattered  in  thatched  cottages  and  gabled 
farms,  among  fields  and  lanes.  Every  morning  he  taught  in  the 
schools.  Afterwards  there  were  sick  to  be  visited,  sinners  to  be 
admonished,  wanderers  to  be  sought,  mourners — peevish  or 
prostrate — ^to  be  consoled.  He  had  also  to  uphold  the  Church  at 
a  School  Board  election.  For  his  meek  self  he  would  willingly 
have  subsided ;  but  for  the  Church  he  fought  and  canvassed  with 
the  energy  of  youth ;  and  came  out,  in  the  end,  triumphant, 
heading  the  poll. 

The  tinned  meat,  when  he  returned  from  this  victory,  seemed 
hardly  so  supporting  as,  after  his  great  exertions,  he  coidd  desire ; 
but  fdl  night,  between  dozing  and  waking,  his  favourite  words, 
'  Goodness  and  Mercys  rang  in  his  ears.  His  debts,  then,  had  not 
so  greatly  injured  the  Cause !  If  he  could  just  battle  on  till  he 
got  a  promised  5L  from  the  Glebe,  with  Mr.  Thurlcote's  16^.,  he 
would  conquer. 

Mrs.  Tippetts's  weekly  florin  was  a  sore  tax.  Yet  how 
avaricious  to  grudge  it !  He  presented  her  with  his  third  flannel 
shirt  in  amends  for  that  secret  reluctance.  Two  shirts  were 
ample  for  any  man!  and  Mrs.  Tippetts  was  rheumatic.  He 
craved  forgiveness  fr'om  Above  for  his  hard  heart.  His  potatoes 
were  plentiful;  and  his  daily  pint  of  skimmed  milk  was  very 
cheap. 

Just  at  this  time  he  recalled  a  tale  of  his  boyhood — about 
Bed  Indians  and  hunger.  A  belt  drawn  tightly  round  the  waist ! 
To  be  sure.  Here  was  an  old  belt  of  Bosie's,  easily  lengthened 
by  a  still  older  pair  of  braces.    He  was  bound  in  tightly  enough, 

now.  Perhai>s  to-night  that  gnawing  sensation   He  would 

try  sleeping  in  the  belt ! 

The  bank  manager  might  allow  him  to  overdraw.  But  he  had 
overdrawn,  once  before.  He  remembered  the  ensuing  intricacies. 
Only  that  fortunate  legacy  had  delivered  him  and  his  from  utter 
ruin.    He  hurled  the  thought  back  as  a  temptation. 

What  had  that  teetotal  lecturer  said  about  the  sustenance  in 
water  ?  Thank  God  for  his  good  well !  Every  other  day  might 
suffice  for  milk — at  present.  He  had  grown  really  self-indulgent. 
Bations  of  wholesome  bread — and  those  first-rate  potatoes — and 
this  cold,  delicious  water !    What  more  could  a  man  need  ? 

The  tea-chest  being  empty,  he  told  Mrs.  Tippetts  that  he 
would  give  up  tea,  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Tippetts,  thus  escaping  a 
pilgrimage  to  *  the  shop,'  curtseyed  thankfully,  innocent  of  sur- 
mise.   In  these  days  the  old  parson,  after  his  school  work,  would 
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stroll  to  meet  the  post.  He  would  open  his  letters,  too,  expec- 
tantly, with  a  trembling  hand :  seeking  that  which  never  came. 

He  felt  very  peaceful  now,  notwithstanding,  when  he  went 
home  in  the  evenings.  Scents  of  hay  already  stole  through  the 
air.  Sweet  thrushes  sang  in  the  ehns.  He  was  less  hungry  than 
before ;  the  belt  treatment  had  certainly  virtue !  Moreover,  he 
owed  not  one  farthing.  His  stock  of  coal  was  low,  but,  since  he 
left  ofif  tea,  he  had  saved  fire.  His  head  seemed  clearer  than  for 
months  past.  He  lingered  in  his  favourite  paths,  until  the  moon 
came  out,  and  that  faint,  delicate  star  beyond  the  nave,  which 
his  wife  had  watched  for  and  loved.  How  fragrant  the  syringa 
was,  on  these  silent  nights!  And  he  could  hear  the  sheep 
browsing  in  the  fields. 

*  Eat  gra88y  the  French  Marquis  had  said.  Well,  perhaps 
grass  was  scarcely  to  be  despised !  And  the  white  stocks  were 
flowering — and  the  sweet-peas — and  Rosie's  pansies.  '  How  thank- 
fully many  a  London  curate  would  change  places  with  me !  I 

was  always  ungrateful  Is  that  a  palace,  touching  the 

clouds  ?  A  few  within — a  multitude,  toiling,  yet  starving,  with- 
out. The  walls  are  one  sparkle  of  gems — opaque,  dazzling — the 
feasters  cannot  see  the  toilers.  I  am  coming — I  will  bring  help. 
....  What  did  Bosie  tell  me  about  that  smart  marriage  ? 
Six  hundred  pounds  in  flowers !  .  .  .  Marriage  ?  Which  of  the 
papers — some  Church  paper — had  an  article  upon  **The  Matri- 
monial Market  and  Poor  Parsons  "  ?  .  •  .  But  my  only  love  and 
I  knew  nothing  of  markets!  .  .  .  My  brain  is  wandering. 
I  cannot  be  ill — I  cannot  afford  to  be  ill. — Oh,  it  is  nothing ! 
There  are  the  church  and  the  sky — quite  calm ;  the  palace  is 
gone.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  as  I  walked  !  I  am  over- 
tired. Bed  is  better  than  the  belt  even.  Thank  God  for  my 
good  bed ! ' 

Such  feverish  evenings  were  not  unfrequent  with  him.  He 
awoke  as  usual — ^placid  and  patient,  albeit  a  little  weaker — next  day. 

Upon  one  of  these  days,  he  discovered  an  old  man  watching, 
in  tears,  at  a  cottage  door. 

*  Oh,  sir !  I  were  praying  God  Almighty  to  send  yer !  The 
Board  'a  stopped  my  relief.  Says  I  mun  go  in  the  'Ouse. — Sir, 
I'll  hang  me  first  I  Fifty-five  years  I  'a  worked  an'  paid  my 
rates. — But  they'll  hearken  to  you,  sir,  if  you'll  please  to  drop  'em 
aline?' 

*  And  how  will  you  live  this  next  week  ? ' 

*  My  relief  were  eighteen  pence,  sir.' 
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The  old  vicar  felt  in  his  pockets.  He  found  four  coins  :  two 
sixpences  and  two  shillings. 

'There,  Jarvis!  we  will  go  shares.  Now  we  are  even.  You 
have  eighteen  pence,  and  so  have  I.' 

*  God  reward  you,  sir.' — ^The  parson  was  jesting,  of  course. — 
*  And  you'll  drop  'em  a  line  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure  I  will.  But,  Jarvis,  remember !  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst — ^there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sorrowful "  House  "  here 
to  our  Father's  House  of  many  mansions.' 

The  old  man,  feeble  and  shaken,  wept  afresh.  The  parson 
blessed  him,  and  went  straight  home  to  write  to  the  Board. 

V. 

That  night — Saturday  night — the  weather  changed.  In  the 
morning  the  church  windows  were  beaten  by  rain.  The  small 
congregation  thought  that  their  vicar  had  caught  cold.  His 
cheeks  were  redder  than  their  wont ;  his  voice  was  hoarse. 

*  You  mind  !*  said  Jacob,  looking  after  him,  *  We  shall  ne'er 
get  his  like.    Ne'er  again,' 

*  Taking  all  together,  from  first  to  last,  I  don't  know  as  we 
shall,'  remarked  Jones. 

In  the  afternoon  he  left  a  basket  at  the  vicarage  door :  piled 
with  eggs  and  peas,  and  a  fat  chicken  ready  for  table. 

*  I  thought,  may  be,  you  might  fancy  *em,  sir,  coming  un- 
expected.   You  don't  look  over  well,'  said  Jones. 

The  goodwill,  from  this  special  quarter,  cheered  the  old  parson. 
The  rain  was  over ;  the  gray  nave  was  full.  In  the  pulpit  his 
strength  revived.    He  preached  upon  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

*  Surdy  goodness  and  mercy  shaU  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life ;  and  I  wHl  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  for  ever' 

These  were  his  closing  words.  He  looked  down  upon  his 
people,  and  smiled,  and  waved  his  hands. 

*  Farewell  1 '  he  said.  *  The  Lord  bleSs  you,  my  beloved,  and 
keep  you ! ' 

They  could  not  have  told  why  sudden  tears  came  to  many 
eyes.  But  they  gazed  at  that  familiar,  white-haired  form,  as  at 
a  vision. 

*  Sir,  I  can't  feel  easy  to  leave  you,'  said  Jacob.  *  What  be 
that  slut,  Bridget,  about,  stopping  away  ?  You  must  let  me  go 
with  you,  sir,  and  see  to  you.' 

'  Come  in,  Jacob,  come  in,'  returned  the  parson,    He  looked 
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back  from  his  doorway  to  the  departing  congregation ;  and  again 
he  waved  his  hand. 

Then  he  passed  for  the  last  time  into  the  Vicarage  ;  and  they 
saw  him  no  more. 

*  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  a  drop  o'  brandy,  sir  ? ' 

^  There  is  no  brandy  in  the  house,  Jacob.  I  want  nothing  but 
rest.    I  shall  be  all  right  when  I  have  rested.' 

He  sat  down  in  the  study,  in  his  armchair*  Jacob  repaired  to 
the  larder. 

There,  upon  two  plates,  lay  two  quarters  of  a  half  quartern 
loaf;  the  old  parson's  allowances  for  to-night  and  to-morrow 
morning.  Close  by,  stood  a  cup  of  blue  nulk,  and  an  attenuated 
oblong  of  tinned  meat.  A  rind  of  cheese  was  visible  in  a  far 
comer.  This  was  all.  Jones's  full  basket  had  been  left  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

*  Sir ! '  exclaimed  Jacob,  returning.  '  Here's  a  pretty  pass  for 
want  o'  being  seen  to !  By  your  leave,  I'll  run  up  to  my  missis. 
She'll  make  you  comfortable,  and  bring  some  tea  and  that.' 

The  old  parson  smiled,  rising  from  his  chair. 

'  Did  I  hear  the  postman  ? '  he  said.  '  I  must  go  to  the  door. 
I  certainly  heard  the  postman.' 

'  Why,  sir !  'tis  Sunday  evening !  There'll  be  no  postman,  this 
side  to-morrow.' 

*  Of  course ! '  He  seemed  entirely  himself  again.  *  My  brain 
must  be  softening. — ^The  fact  is,  I'm  expecting  a  cheque.  Beady- 
money,  Jacob !  that's  of  the  first  importance.  Bring  up  your  sons 
to  it.  Eeady-money  regularly,  when  you've  got  it;  and  when 
you've  not,  go  without.' 

*  Now  rest  quiet,  sir.  Oh,  my  dear  old  parson !  I  beg  of  you, 
rest  quiet.' 

*  I  will,  Jacob.  Don't  distress  yourself.  Sit  down  by  me. 
— Sixteen  pounds.  When  the  sixteen  pounds  come,  I  can  buy  tea 
and  I  don't  know  what ! — Why,  it's  a  fortune,  Jacob.  Only  the 
postman  is  rather  late. — Jacob,  how  long  have  I  been  vicar  of  this 
parish  ? ' 

*  Thirty  year,  sir ;  and  a  good  vicar  always.  A  downright  good 
vicar  as  ever  were.' 

*  You're  sure  ? '  He  stood  up  again.  *  Thirty  years,  giving 
my  life  for  the  sheep.  And  this  is  the  end  !  Not  such  a  life  as 
His !  But  still,  in  its  degree,  glad,  glad,  to  give  it.  And  this  is 
the  end ! '  Stooping,  he  looked  wildly  into  the  clerk's  startled 
face :  '  I'm  starved  out,  Jacob.    Stan'ed  Out,' 
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Jacob,  silent  from  fear,  gently  forced  him  back  to  his  chair. 
The  momentary  excitement  gone,  he  lay  exhausted. 

'  Sosie  will  be  married  in  August,'  he  murmured  dreamily ; 
*  She  shall  have  the  sixteen  pounds  for  her  clothes.  The  furniture 
and  books  can  be  sold  for  dilapidations — and  the  glebe-rent  will 
buy  the  coffin. — ^You'll  see,  Jacob,  that  old  Charles  isn't  drunk  ? 
He'd  had  too  much  when  we  buried  Thomas's  Uttle  lass.  I  trust 
it  to  you.    You  were  faithful — always  faithful.* 

'  Sir !  sir !    My  dear  master ! '  sobbed  Jacob,  on  his  knees. 

The  old  parson  looked  up,  and  smiled. 

*  Jacob ! '  he  said,  *  It  was  a  lie !— The  End?  How  came  I  to 
caUittheEnd?' 

Then,  gathering  all  his  strength : 

*0h,  Christ!'  he  cried,  *  Revive  Thy  Church— Thy  spiritual 
Church ! ' 

And  in  that  cry  he  passed. 

E.  Chilton. 
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A  Country  Gentleman  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

(FROM  THE  VEBNEY  MSS,) 

IN  the  heart  of  rural  Bedfordshire,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  south  ot 
the  picturesque  straggling  village  of  Potton,  lies  Sutton 
Park,  the  home  of  the  Burgoynes.  Its  undulating  grass  slopes 
are  broken  by  fine  clumps  of  old  trees,  and  a  lime  avenue  with 
intertwined  branches  meeting  overhead  leads  from  the  broad 
high  road  to  the  present  mansion. 

A  deep  foss  can  still  be  traced,  enclosing  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  known  as  John  of  G^aunt's  Mound,  in  which  two  skeletons 
were  lately  found.  *  John  of  Gaunt's  House,'  which  sheltered 
so  many  generations  of  Burgoynes,  stood  between  this  mound 
and  the  church  footjmth,  until  it  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  Boger 
Borgoyne,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  The  second  house, 
begun  by  him  in  1665,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827.  The 
present  house,  built  by  Sir  John  Montague  Burgoyne  in  1859-60, 
on  rather  higher  ground,  is  full  of  interesting  memorials, 
though  but  for  the  accident  that  his  ancestors*  letters  have 
been  preserved  at  Claydon,  little  would  be  known  of  the  Bur- 
goynes who  served  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  took  the  popular 
side  in  the  Civil  War.  Some  of  the  pictures  were  saved  from 
the  fire  by  that  which  to  others  has  proved  a  death  warrant — 
they  had  been  sent  away  to  be  cleaned.  Many  relics  are  pre- 
served of  the  later  history  of  the  family,  down  to  the  memorable 
night  in  September  1870,  when  the  present  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
gallantly  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  in  her 
flight  from  the  Tuileries  after  the  surrender  of  Sedan,  and  brought 
her  safely  across  in  his  yacht  from  Deauville  to  Hyde  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Further  south,  where  the  gale  had  became  a  terrible  storm, 
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another  Burgoyne,  on  that  same  night,  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
Cwpiain,  met  death  with  cheerful  courage  in  his  country's  service. 

In  a  comer  of  the  park,  bounded  by  a  shady  cross-country 
lane,  stand  the  beautiful  old  church  of  Sutton  and  the  picturesque 
gabled  rectory  house,  in  which  Stillingfleet  lived  and  wrote.  Here 
a  later  rector  brought  'a  curious  and  vexatious'  action  against  the 
Sir  Roger  Burgoyne  of  his  day,  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  for 
not  attending  service  for  more  than  twelve  months  in  his  parish 
church.  Two  or  three  acacias,  with  gnarled  and  venerable  stems, 
overshadow  the  lawn,  which  adjoins  the  churchyard ;  and  peace 
and  silence  only  too  profound  brood  over  the  old  rectory  now. 
Both  church  and  rectory  have  escaped  the  profane  hand  of  the 
restorer.  The  north  aisle  of  the  church  is  filled  with  Burgoyne 
memorials  in  marble,  in  brass,  or  in  stained  window;  and  a 
drooping  Union  Jack,  with  a  boat-hook  for  its  staff,  are  pathetic 
relics  of  the  Captain,  presented  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne  by  the 
Admiralty. 

There,  linking  the  generations  each  to  each,  is  the  great 
square  family  pew,  untouched  since  the  days  when  the  two  devout 
Puritan  gentlemen.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Roger,  worshipped  there 
together  amidst  children  and  grandchildren.  Opposite  to  them, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  rose  the  massive  black  oak  pulpit 
whence  Stillingfleet  delivered  discourses  as  solid,  to  a  patient  and 
admiring  congregation.  Behind  them  was  the  fine  Jacobean 
monument,  erected  by  the  older  of  the  two  men,  to  the  memory 
of  the  John  Burgoyne  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  paint  and  gilding 
on  the  carved  stone  have  grown  dim  but  not  less  beautiful  with 
age,  and  time  has  only  added  to  the  peace  and  repose  of  the 
recumbent  figure,  with  his  long  dignified  Latin  epitaph,  and 
the  scrap  of  doggerel  verse  below  for  the  edification  of  the 
vulgar — 

Here  sleeps  the  body  of  an  aged  Wight 

Whose  Heart  was  set  on  Bounty,  Peace,  and  Right. 

As  time  went  on  the  family  pew  was  further  invaded  by  the 
heavy  monuments  of  the  worthy  Sir  Roger  himself,  his  wife,  his 
son  Sir  John,  and  his  wife  Constance  Lucy  of  Charlecote ;  each 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  the  stout  ugly  cherubs,  shedding  marble 
tears,  who  were  wont  to  bewail  the  dead  after  the  Restoration. 

The  Burgoyne  annals  are  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  their 
country.  They  were  landowners  in  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire^ and  prominent  men  in  public  life  from  the  time  of  King 
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John  onwards;  conspicuous  as  soldiers,  sailors,  and  politicians, 
with  one  variant  from  the  family  type  in  the  form  of  a  successful 
dramatic  author. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Burgoynes  have  been  long  extinct;  to 
their  Bedfordshire  cousins,  John  of  Graunt  was  said  to  have 
granted  the  estate  of  *  Sutton,  Potton,  and  Potton-much-Manured,' 
which  they  still  in  part  possess.  The  lands  and  the  Nunnery  of 
Wroxall  in  Warwickshire  were  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Robert 
Burgoyne,  a  Commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. 
He  converted  the  old  nunnery  into  an  eminently  picturesque 
dwelling-house,  and  in  later  years  Sir  Boger  loved  to  keep  up  the 
old  traditions  of  hospitality  attached  to  the  Priory,  and  to  speak 
of  his  wife  as  *  the  Lady  Abbatess  of  Wroxall.' 

The  Warwickshire  Burgoynes  served  as  sheriffs  and  knights 
of  the  shire  in  their  county,  just  as  their  cousins  did  in  Bedford- 
shire, imtil  the  death  of  John  Burgojme  as  a  bachelor  in  1604 
(the  *  aged  Wight '  of  the  monument)  united  both  estates.  In 
such  beautiful  homes,  and  amid  noble  family  traditions  of  public 
service  and  private  worth,  young  Eoger  Burgoyne  grew  up  to 
man's  estate.  Bom  in  the  early  years  of  that  stirring  seventeenth 
century,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  principles,  with  the 
love  of  his  country  and  of  his  county,  and  the  desire  to  serve 
both  as  his  forefathers  had  done  before  him.  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.,  and  Sir  Boger  was  knighted 
young;  his  election  to  the  Long  Parliament  brought  him  into 
public  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
moments  of  the  political  history  of  England.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Snelling, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ;  and  Sir  John  gave  up  to  him 
Wroxall  Priory,  where  the  young  couple  made  their  home.  In 
1642  Lord  Compton  vacated  his  seat  for  Warwickshire,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne was  elected  in  his  place ;  so  that,  like  their  firiends  and 
neighbours  Sir  Thomas  and  Bichard  Lucy,  and  Sir  Edmund  and 
Sir  Balph  Vemey,  father  and  son  sat  together  in  the  House  during 
some  momentous  years.  The  younger  members  became  fast 
friends,  and  voted  with  Pym  and  Hampden.  These  friendships 
resulted  in  a  marriage  between  the  Burgoynes  and  Lucys  in  the 
next  generation,  and  an  intimate  correspondence  carried  on  to  the 
close  of  his  life  by  Sir  Boger  with  Sir  Balph  Vemey. 

Sir  John  and  his  son  were  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  were 
not  torn  asunder,  as  the  Vemeys  were,  by  political  differences. 
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After  the  dissolutioD  of  the  Long  Parliament  it  does  not  appear 
that  Sir  John  served  again.  A  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Ralph,  written 
in  Sept^ber  1643,  gives  the  impression  of  liveliness  and  good 
natnre.  '  Sir,'  he  begins,  *  As  we  were  enteringe  upon  a  quarrell 
with  a  ribb  of  rost  beife,  our  short  swords  (in  English  called  our 
knives)  beinge  drawne  for  the  encounter,  your  letter  was  delivered 
to  mee.'  Sir  Soger's  broad,  >ppen,  genial  face,  as  shown  in  his 
portrait  at  Claydon,  with  sanguine  complexion  and  fair  hair, 
belongs  to  a  good  English  type  of  brave,  simple,  healthy,  plain- 
dealing  country  gentlemen.  With  little  imagination  or  originality, 
he  was  not  troubled,  as  Sir  Ralph  was,  by  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question ;  he  could  thoroughly  believe  in  his  party  and  his  cause, 
and  could  sleep  in  peace  after  voting  with  the  majority. 

The  soul  of  truth  himself,  he  had  no  patience  with  the  King's 
double-dealing,  but  Cromwell's  self-reliance  and  definiteness  of 
purpose  called  forth  his  hearty  allegiance.  He  may  have  been 
somewhat  slow-witted,  but  his  own  estimate  of  his  character  and 
attainments  was  a  much  humbler  one  than  any  which  his  friends 
formed  of  them.  He  had  the  capacity  of  an  unselfish  nature  for 
generous  admiration,  he  held  Sir  Ralph  in  unbounded  esteem,  and 
worshipped  Dame  Mary  Vemey  with  the  reverence  and  devotion 
felt  for  her  by  all  her  husband's  friends. 

A  kind  landlord,  and  a  man  of  good  common  sense  in  business, 
he  was  a  painstaking  and  diligent  member.  Without  eloquence  or 
ambition,  and  with  an  honourable  incapacity  for  political  intrigue, 
he  had  less  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  many  an 
inferior  man  whose  vote  could  not  be  so  confidently  relied  upon. 

The  imprisonment  of  his  friend  Sir  Ralph  Vemey  in  1655, 
while  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  the  Royalist  plots,  was  a  great 
sorrow  to  Sir  Roger,  and  with  an  Englishman's  horror  of  military 
dictation,  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  the  Major-Generals 
seems  to  have  shaken  his  trust  in  Cromwell,  and  he  viewed  the 
Restoration  with  indifiFerence  rather  than  with  dislike.  During 
the  intervals  of  his  political  life  he  devoted  himself  so  earnestly 
to  gardening  and  farming  as  to  earn  from  the  caustic  Doctor 
Denton  the  title  of  Sir  Hodge  Burgoyne,  not  unsuited  to  his 
somewhat  homely  features  and  heavy  frame.'  The  quality  which 
most  endeared  him  to  his  friends  was  his  steadfastness — he  was  a 
man  to  lean  upon.  In  the  Vemey  cipher  correspondence  he  is 
Mr,  Good,  and  '  Trasty  Roger '  seemed  his  natural  and  rightftd 
designation. 

The  first  letter  that  has  been  preserved  of  a  correspondence 
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extending  over  more  than  thirty  years  is  one  written  by  Sir 
Boger  from  Clapham  (June  9,  1643),  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  time  when  Endymion  Porter  was  doing  his  best  to  sell  or 
convey  away  the  King's  plate  : — 

*  Sir, — The  last  night  Mr.  Curtines  house,  upon  an  informa- 
tion of  a  perfidious  servant,  was  searched  for  plate  which  Mr. 
Endimion  Porter  had  entrusted  him  with,  but  as  Mr.  Curtin 
aflBrms  was  delivered  to  him  by  Mr.  Porter  in  consideration  of  a 
debt  which  he  owed  him  :  the  boxes  are  to  be  opened  this  morn- 
ing, and  my  Lady  Katherine  desired  me  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  them,  by  reason  of  which  I  shall  be  detained  at  Clap- 
ham  this  day,  and  therefore  cannot  serve  my  firiende  according  to 
my  desire  and  promise ;  so  this  makes  way  for  a  request  that  you 
will  please  once  more  to  oblidge  me  by  a  favo'  which  is  to  pro- 
cure a  ticket  for  my  father  Charles  Snelling,  from  close  Com*^ 
for  the  safety  of  his  horse  and  his  liberty  of  going  through  the 
guardes  freely  for  to  take  the  aire  at  any  time  in  respect  of  his 
inability  for  to  walke';  the  like  favo*^  is  requested  for  my  brother 
Edward  Cater  for  his  horse.  I  would  not  have  bin  so  uncivill  as 
to  have  troubled  you  in  this,  but  that  I  feare  theire  horses  will 
be  surprised  on  a  sudden,  for  my  brother  Mayne's  horses  were 
taken  away  yesterday/ 

He  writes  after  the  battle  of  Newbury : — 

*  Sept.  25, 1643. 

*  Last  Sunday  there  was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  Victory  and 
deliverance,  that  we  had,  and  as  I  heare,  the  like  done  at  Oxford 
for  the  Victory  they  had.  I  say  nothing  to  either,  but  I  pray 
God  forgive  them  that  mock  him  for  one  side  must.  The  newes 
that  goes  most  current  amongst  us,  is  that  Prince  Bupert's  witch 
is  slaine.' 

The  name  of  John  Milton  (possibly  a  relation  of  the  poet's) 
occurs  as  doing  business  for  the  Burgoynes  and  sometimes  for  the 
Vemeys,  his  signature  as  witness  to  a  deed  exists,  of  November 
1645.  Mary  Vemey  writes  (January  14,  1647)  that  Mr.  Milton 
expected  money  from  her  when  he  took  his  leave,  ^because 
he  was  going  downe  into  the  country  with  his  nue  master, 
which  his  old  one  has  preferred  him  to.  Now  being  upon  the 
Bedd,  and  haveing  at  that  time  company  with  me  ....  I  gave 
him  nothing,  which  I  find  by  wordes  he  spake  to  my  mayde  he 
took  very  ill,' 
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In  the  spring  of  1648  Sir  Boger's  mother  was  taken  ill,  and  he 
nnrsed  her  with  the  utmost  devotion,  not  stirring  out  of  her 
chamber,  we  are  told,  nor  going  out  of  doors  above  once  in  a 
fortnight,  *  truly  he  looks  very  ill  and  is  sadd.'  For  another 
fortnight  the  watching  continued,  and  then  the  good  son  wrote  to 
his  friend  to  announce  his  mother's  death  : — 

'  It  hath  pleased  Crod  to  make  a  very  sad  breach  in  our  poore 
family  by  removing  from  it  one  of  the  cheifest  pillares  that 
upheld  it.  The  enjoyment  of  her  sweet  company  and  converse  I 
could  never  esteeme  otherwise  then  the  prime  of  my  sublunary 
contentments.' 

Jane,  Lady  Burgoyne,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Kempe,  of  Spain's  Hall,  in  Finchingfield,  Essex.  She  had  three 
sons — ^Eoger,  John,  and  Eobert — and  four  daughters. 

The  news  of  Mary  Vemey's  death  in  1650  came  upon  Sir 
Roger  as  a  great  and  unexpected  blow.  He  was  not  a  lengthy 
correspondent — his  neatly-written  epistles  rarely  cover  a  single 
page  of  small  paper — but  on  this  occasion  his  deep  sympathy  with 
Sir  Balph  found  vent  in  a  long  letter : — 

*May  30,  1050. 

'  My  deare  heart, —  Sad  newes  will  easily  finde  a  passport  for 
its  conveyance,  and  now  could  I  weepe  a  letter  to  thee,  (my  eyes 
and  heart  being  fuller  than  my  pen  or  Inkhome)  for  the  loss  of 
so  deare  a  comfort  thou  too  much  sufferest  under.  .  .  .  But  my 
deare  recollect  thyself  and  let  thy  sorrowe  and  teares  be  drowned 
in  those  rivers  of  pleasure  shee  now  enjojes  ;  and  let  the  strength 
of  thy  aflFection  to  her  swell  to  a  sattisfaction  and  contentment  in 
thy  owne  loss,  because  of  that  inconceivable  gain  shee  hath  at 
length  attained  to.  We  have  indeed  reason  to  weepe  and  lament 
but  not  BO  much  for  her  as  for  our  selves,  not  for  her  that  hath, 
but  for  ourselves  that  are  to  shoot  that  gulfe ;  what  miseries  is 
she  freed  from,  which  yet  we  are  to  runn  the  hazard  of  at  least,  if 
not  to  undergoe.  Lets  acquaint  ourselves  a  little  better  with 
death,  which  our  fancies  are  apt  to  put  so  terrible  a  vizard  on ; 
why  should  we  be  such  straingers  to  that  which  the  bells  do  daily 
tell  us  of,  nay  which  we  see  and  heare  of  every  day.  Death  is 
continually  in  the  pott,  not  a  bone  we  pick  but  presents  mor- 
tallity  to  our  eyes,  and  though  it  be  so  comon,  we  dare  not  enter 
into  converse  with  it  at  any  distance ;  shee  is  so  terrible  to  us 
that  a  little  ayre  but  formed  into  her  name,  like  the  wind  of 
Canons  layes  us  flat  on  our  faces.  Those  things  that  are  worse 
than  death,  we  can  play  away  the  memory  of ;  we  can  endure  the 
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gout,  the  stone,  (I  can  say  for  one  of  them  myself,  the  racke  of 
nature)  we  can  endure  phisitians  who  wmde  up  the  rack  higher, 
we  suffer  them  to  discourse  our  disease,  their  symtomes,  causes, 
cures  all  over,  we  can  abide  their  potions,  plaisters  and  other 
tortures  with  the  patience  of  Martyrs,  but  to  name  Death  this 
tumes  our  blood  and  makes  us  ready  to  do  the  discourse  we  heare 
of.  Sir  this  is  yet  too  generall,  we  can  endure  to  die  for  one 
night,  we  can  shake  hands  with  our  selves  till  next  morning,  and 
can  be  content  to  call  our  bed  our  grave,  our  sleep  our  death ; 
nay,  we  can  bury  ourselves  alive  in  melancholly,  but  to  do  this  in 
good  earnest  this  alas !  is  terrible,  and  above  the  power  of  nature 
to  undergoe,  not  only  our  selves,  but  also  our  best  friends,  we 
are  able  to  part  with,  and  beare  theire  absence  to  the  very  Indies. 
We  can  trust  them  amongst  Turkes  and  infidles  (which  are  imita- 
tion of  death  and  hell  to  boote)  but  to  heare  they  are  dead  in 
truth,  and  that  all  their  stormes  are  at  an  end  and  blowne  over, 
this  makes  us  subject  to  an  unreasonable  sorrow.  My  deare  I 
am  very  full  and  could  inlarge  my  self  beyond  the  compass  of  a 
literall  discourse,  I  wish  I  were  in  thy  armes  and  might  pouer 
my  selfe  into  thy  bosom.  I  assure  thee  thou  should'st  meet  with 
no  less  love  then  that  of  Jonathon  to  David.' 

The  following  letter  announces  the  birth  of  Sir  Eoger's  second 
son,  John,  who  eventually  succeeded  him  : — 

•May  21,  1651. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  but  to  tell  you  that  I  am  so 
much  yours  and  some  body's  else  that  at  the  present  I  am  not 
my  selfe,  my  wife  hath  brought  me  forth  another  boy  upon 
whom  the  name  of  the  4th  Evangelist  is  bestowed  and  I  trust  he 
may  prove  a  preacher  if  the  world  continues  at  the  same  rate  as 
it  is  now  till  he  comes  to  the  age  of  14  or  15,  which  now  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  him  capable  of  such  divine  employments.  But 
in  good  earnest  the  little  one  came  such  a  starveling  into  the 
world  that  I  am  in  some  fears  it  may  not  continue  longe  heer 
unless  God  shall  please  most  miraculously  to  feed  it  with  some 
kind  of  Mannah  from  heaven,  for  we  are  absolutely  destitute  of  a 
nurse  our  owne  having  deceived  us/ 

Constant  visits  were  exchanged  between  Wroxall  and  Claydon ; 
both  men  were  building,  repairing,  and  planting,  and  Sir  Eoger 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  friend's  taste  and  good  judgment  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  build  a  wall,  or  plant  a  tree,  or  even  to  choose 
a  waistcoat  or  a  bed-curtain  without  his  approval. 
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Sir  Roger  spent  part  of  that  summer  with  Sir  John  Burgojne, 
and  writes  from  Sutton : — 

•June  13,  1653. 

*  Meethinks  I  am  aUready  a  Countryman  and  shall  shortly  think 
it  a  sin  not  to  be  a  Clowne.  I  have  allmost  attained  the  language, 
and  begin  to  think  it  that  of  Paradise.  My  converse  hath  bin  most 
amongst  sheepshearers,  who  have  sufficiently  fleeced  me,  that  I 
feare  I  may  shortly  become  a  bellweather.  If  you  will  take  notice  of 
the  prizes  of  come  and  the  severall  viands  which  our  Country 
affordes,  let  me  but  know  it,  and  you  shall  have  it,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  these  things  comes  so  fast  upon  me,  that  I  shall  soone 
burst  if  I  do  not  vent  .  .  .  but  I  must  not  be  too  rough  with  you 
at  the  first  and  scratch  you  too  much  with  my  hobnailes.' 

He  is  still  full  of  his  new  zeal  for  farming  verati^  politics  after 
his  return  home : — 

'July  3,  1653. 

'  I  am  now  plunged  into  the  country  and  begin  to  take  my 
selfe  for  a  man  of  another  world,  for  I  am  out  of  this  allready. 
My  conversation  formerly  hath  bin  among  Christians,  but  now 
beasts,  or  people  worse  than  they,  are  the  best  society  I  can  meet 
with.  I  am  now  entering  my  selfe  a  schollar  to  learne  new  words 
of  art,  for  the  dialects  of  every  County  I  pass  through  do  so  vary 
that  each  of  them  is  a  strainger  to  the  other,  and  my  selfe  to 
them  all ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  improve  my  time  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  get  my  selfe  Master  of  the  language  before  you 
come.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  severall  imployments  I  am 
now  put  upon,  but  if  I  make  use  of  the  rake  one  day  the  fork  goes 
for 't  a  week  after.  If  I  can  but  get  a  pound  of  wooU  in  the 
spending  of  a  sheep,  I  think  my  selfe  very  well,  though  this  must 
be  well  washt  in  to  the  bargain.  This  I  must  needs  say  for  a 
Country  life,  that  it  is  as  devout  as  any,  it  puts  us  upon  praying 
continually  for  faire  weather  or  raine,  and  sometimes  we  can  finde 
in  our  hearts  to  grumble  because  they  come  not  both  together. 
Sir,  in  good  earnest  I  am  at  Wroxall,  a  place  so  rude  and  full  of 
such  disorders  that  my  thoughts  can  resemble  it  to  nothing  better 
than  the  primitive  chaos,  and  it  is  only  your  courteous  looke  and 
eye  upon  it,  that  can  forme  it  in  to  a  place  of  Contentment.' 

He  says  they  have  so  much  dust  that  Sir  Balph  may  save  his 
hair  powder. 

*  Sir, — ^You  are  pleased  to  make  my  house  a  Maypole  [Sir 
Boger  writes  in  wrath  when  his  friend  had  paid  some  visits  in  his 
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neighbourhood]  and  to  daunce  about  it,  but  not  to  come  neare  it : 
but  any  excuse  may  serve  an  encloystered  Monke,  who  is  bound 
by  the  rules  of  Charity  to  put  a  faire  construction  upon  all 
things.' 

Sir  Roger  hopes  he  may  spend  *  the  Vacation '  at  Wroxall, 
^  if  not  then  looke  to  your  selfe,  the  strongest  walls  you  can  build 
shall  hardly  protect  you  unless  they  have  the  Lord  Protector's 
stamp  upon  them.'  *  As  for  meeting  of  you  at  London,'  he  writes 
in  April  1654,  *I  shall  not  willingly  court  my  selfe  into  new 
fetters,  till  such  time  as  I  have  a  call.  ...  I  conclude  it  safest 
to  keepe  to  my  Priorie  wher  I  have  leisure  to  pray  for  my  friends.' 

*  I  am  now  so  hurried  up  and  down  with  mending  my  house  and 
making  of  hay,'  he  writes  the  next  summer,  '  that  I  can  not  with- 
out inconveniency  stirr  from  home.' 

No  wonder  that  Sir  Hodge  Burgoyne  did  not  want  to  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  elections  for  Barebones  Parliament. 

*  Having  been  put  in  nomination  [he  writes,  July  17,  1654], 
our  Election  (as  all  others  I  suppose  are)  is  now  over ;  and  what 
by  faire  meanes  and  foule,  by  myself  and  others,  I  got  to  be  the 
fifth  in  respect  of  Number  set  down.  Now  my  only  feare  is  of  an 
after-game ;  for  some  talk  of  voyding  the  Election ;  the  SheriflF 
refusing  hundreds  that  were  ready  to  give  their  votes  for  the 
wronge ;  so  that  I  must  acknowledge  him  my  friend.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  Country  are  pleased  to  be  discontented  because  I  refused 
to  stand  and  appeare,  and  report  that  I  slight  them  .  .  •  but 
more  of  this  rudeness  when  I  see  you.' 

Sir  Ealph  had  promised  Sir  Roger  his  picture  by  Remy,  and 
asks  what  costume  he  would  prefer.  '  As  for  couler  and  garbe,'  he 
replies,  *  I  will  leave  wholly  to  yourselfe ;  let  me  but  have 
Sir  R.  V.  and  it  suffiseth ;  it  matters  me  not  whether  in  a  shirt 
or  not.'  Sir  Roger's  own  portrait  had  been  painted  by  the  same 
artist,  and  Sir  Ralph  had  been  consulted  upon  the  drapery. 

*  I  thank  you  for  putting  the  crimson  robe  upon  me,  I  will  not 
now  despaire  of  being  a  judge.' 

The  case  of  pictures  reached  WroxaU  in  February  1654.  '  They 
cam  very  safe,'  writes  Sir  Roger,  '  and  how  proud  both  my  wife 
and  my  selfe  are  of  any  thing  that  does  but  looke  like  Sir  R.  V. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  tell  you  .  .  .  and  that  which  likes  us 
most  is,  that  it  is  most  like  you,  and  I  pray  think  it  not  a  com- 
plement if  I  tell  you  that  I  can  hugg  it  with  more  delight,  than 
any  painted  Lady  in  the  Land.' 
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Their  eldest  boy  was  delicate,  and  a  constant  anxiety  to  his 
parents : — 

•July  18,  '63. 

^  I  can  sooner  tell  you  how  we  doe  than  what  we  doe.  My 
boy  Roger  and  my  daughter  Jane  have  had  the  Meazles :  they 
have  partly  left  him,  but  they  now  lye  heavy  upon  hir.' 

Their  family  consisted  of  four  children — Roger,  John,  Jane, 
and  Anne.  The  next  year  Lady  Burgoyne  was  rejoicing  in  an 
addition  to  her  nursery ;  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  her  husband 
read  her  out  the  pretty  letter  in  which  he  announced  the  baby's 
birth  to  his  old  friend  : — 

•V^Troxall,  Nov.  13.  *54. 
'  In  my  last  I  gave  you  a  short  accompt  of  trees  and  plants, 
now  I  can  informe  you  of  another  tender  plant  that  is  come  up  in 
our  garden.  .  .  .  You  may  call  it  now  what  you  please — boy  or 
girl — ^but  to-morrow  we  intend  to  call  it  Mary ;  I  am  sure  a  name 
you  will  not  dislike.  My  wife  I  hope  has  passt  the  worst  and 
will  now  be  gathering  strength.' 

But  public  anxieties  could  not  be  kept  out  of  sick  rooms, 
and  to  Lady  Burgoyne's  ^  no  small  affliction '  her  husband  was 
summoned  to  London,  apparently  to  be  questioned  about  Royalist 
plots.  He  wrote  to  Sir  Ralph  from  thence  (December  7,  1654), 
having  been  taken  ill  in  Fleet  Street,  and  being  much  out  of 
spirits : — 

*  I  could  allmost  weep  a  letter  to  you  and  after  that  frett  it  to 
peices  againe  ...  to  come  so  nigh  happinesse  and  to  miss  of  it, 
must  needs  heighten  misery.  ...  I  left  my  wife  and  little  one 
in  so  bad  a  condition  that  I  shall  be  very  bad  company  till  I  see 
them.' 

By  the  winter  of  1656-56  he  has  had  nearly  enough  of  agri- 
cultural labour ;  '  the  waies  '  are  almost  impassable,  and  he  longs 
for  some  cultivated  society — *  These  Country  Boores  doe  so  vex 
me  with  theire  hobnaile  shoes  that  I  wish  this  troublesome  time 
over.'  But  with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  man  he  is  in  despair 
when  he  is  elected  once  more  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
obliged,  therefore,  to  spend  the  next  winter  in  town ;  he  writes  to 
Sir  Ralph  from  Osgoodby : — 

•September  1,  *66. 

*Sir, — I  am  now  15  myles  beyond  Yorke,  and  so  have  been 
this  fortnight,  and  this  day  cam  such  unwellcome  newes  of  an 
election  at  Warwick  which  does  much  disorder  and  afflict  me. 
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This  will  hasten  me  out  of  the  North,  and  my  intentions  are  on 
Monday  next  to  sett  forth  towards  London  directly,  and  my  wife 
towards  Wrozall,  there  to  abide  till  such  time  as  I  can  be  provided 
for  hir  at  London.  ...  I  think  to  ly  at  my  brother  John's  at 
Hampsted.' 

The  official  returns  for  the  Parliament  of  1656  are  very 
incomplete ;  but  it  is  evident  from  Sir  Eoger's  letters  that  he  sat 
in  it  as  member  for  Warwickshire,  and  helped  to  throw  out  the 
Decimation  Bill  in  January  1657,  which  was  meant  to  confirm 
the  rule  of  the  Major-Generals. 

His  Seimily  continued  to  increase.  He  writes  to  Sir  Balph  from 
Wroxall:— 

<  March  3,  1656. 

'  Sir, — Though  I  am  allmost  in  as  great  hast  as  my  wife  was 
this  morning,  yet  I  must  needs  tell  you,  that  another  girle  is 
fallen  to  my  lott,  this  making  a  compleat  mess  ^  since  I  had  a 
boy ;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  shee  is  as  well  after  it  as  I  could 
expect,  I  pray  let  me  receive  the  good  newes  of  somebodies  safe 
delivery  from  an  inquisition.' 

In  April  Sir  Balph  receives  an  important  commission  from  '  Sir 
Hodge':— 

'  If  you  continue  yet  in  London,  I  shall  though  imdvilly 
add  to  your  present  trouble  by  requesting  the  favour  from  you 
as  to  contrive  a  suit  and  cloke  for  me  against  my  comming  up  ; 
being  so  ill  provided  at  present  that  I  cannot  appeare  there  with- 
out a  new  one.  The  clothes  I  have  now  are  grey,  but  for  the 
couler ;  the  cloth  (for  I  will  have  no  stuflF)  and  trimming,  I  shall 
leave  wholly  to  your  phancy.  Phancy  it  as  for  your  self  and  let 
it  be  what  it  will  it  cannot  but  exceedingly  please  and  oblige 
me.  ...  I  shall  give  order  to  my  tailor  to  wait  upon  you  and  to 
receive  your  commands.' 

Bright  colours  are  being  worn  again  in  the  Protector's  court : — 

*  April  23,  1666. 

'I  am  sorry  the  couler  in  fashion  is  so  diflferent  from  my 
present  gravity  [writes  Sir  Eoger],  I  feare  I  shall  not  becom  it. 
I  would  not  be  in  the  extremity  of  the  Mode,  I  must  be  fitted 
not  only  for  the  Citty  and  the  Summer,  but  also  for  the  Country 
and  the  Winter.' 

*  Sir,  your  clothes  attend  you,'  Sir  Ralph  replies,  '  all  but  the 

>  •  Where  are  your  mesa  of  sods  to  back  you  now  7  '—Henry  VI,  Part  3, 1,  iv.  73, 
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very  Trimming  [of  which  he  encloses  patterns]  which  may  bee 
well  put  on  in  2  houres  time,  when  you  have  made  your  choyce 
according  to  your  own  fiuicy.' 

'Notwithstanding  all  these  patterns/  writes  Sir  Boger, 
^  I  shall  wholly  referr  them  to  yourself,  as  for  my  tailor  I 
never  yet  approved  of  his  judgement  in  anything  of  that  nature. 
Pray  wave»all  thoughts  of  him,  and  only  let  him  receive  your 
commands,  both  for  buttons,  lining  and  all  things  else,  and 
also  for  the  fashion  both  of  suit  and  cloak,  for  I  am  sure  he  will 
feile  in  one  thing  or  other,  if  he  receives  not  punctuall  direc- 
tions.' 

The  next  month  he  is  temporarily  in  want  of  money,  and  asks 
the  loan  of  20i.  from  Sir  Balph : — 

•  May  23,  '66. 

*  If  you  do  not  help  me,  I  am  like  to  ly  by  the  heeles,  for  the 
black  bills  come  in  so  thick.  ...  It  shall  be  very  suddenly 
repaid  you,  if  not,  let  the  decimators  fall  upon  the  bones  of 
Sir,  your  humblest  servant,  E.  B.' 

But  Sir  Boger,  like  Sir  Balph,  was  not  to  be  hindered  in 
his  improvements  by  mere  want  of  cash  : — 

•May  31, 165ti. 

*  When  you  meet  with  a  Billiard  table  in  your  way,  be  pleased 
to  take  the  perfect  dimensions  of  it,  for  its  a  toy  I  much  desire ; 
and  for  a  pott  to  be  sett  in  the  midst  of  my  garden,  I  must  crave 
your  choice  of  one.  .  .  .  Pray  procure  me  such  a  two  foot  rule 
as  you  have  yourself.* 

Sir  Boger  writes  the  next  year : — 

•August  30/67. 

'  My  billiard-table  is  now  upon  its  leggs,  and  I  have  bought  a 
lininge  for  it  which  I  resolve  very  suddenly  (by  reason  of  the 
approach  of  winter)  to  bestow  upon  it.' 

Lady  Burgoyne  was  ailing  again,  and  had  been  talking  over 
her  symptoms  with  Sir  Balph  at  Wroxall.  '  The  same  day  you 
went,'  wrote  her  husband,  '  (as  a  sad  consequence  of  your  depar- 
ture) proved  very  bad  to  my  good  wife,  so  that  it  put  her  upon  a 
resolution  for  a  D*^'.  We  sent  for  D''  Phipps  of  Coventry,  who 
stayed  till  the  next  day  for  to  observe  hir  both  in  and  out  of  hir 
fitte.  He  presently,  as  if  he  had  before  consulted  with  yourself, 
dissuades  hir  from  milk  €w  that  which  will  rather  increase  than 
abate  any  kinde  of  heat.' 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  died  that  autumn,  and  was  buried  at 
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Sutton  on  October  9,  1657.  Sir  Bo^er  writes  from  Wroxall  on 
November  3 : — 

am  still  under  the  lashes  of  the  Allmightj,  who  having 
first  taken  away  my  father  hath  now  deprived  me  of  my 
deare  child,  its  death  to  me  to  mention  it,  I  can  doe  no  more 
.  .  •  my  child  departed  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  send 
the  CJabbinett  of  that  pretious  Jewell  now  with  God,  to  that 
of  its  grandfather  at  Sutton.  We  ourselves  intend  to  be  at 
Sutton  the  next  weeke,  with  our  children,  wher  we  shall  leave 
them  this  winter,  and  so  my  wife  my  eldest  daughter  and 
myself  shall  hasten  towards  London,  wher  I  hope  to  meet 
you ;  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  not  only  need  of  your  advise, 
but  of  your  comfortable  refreshment  in  the  midst  of  my  troubles. 
.  .  .  Excuse  my  confused  scribble,  its  the  first  time  I  have  laid 
a  pen  in  my  hand  these  many  dales  and  it  can  doe  no  less  than 
tremble.' 

The  winter  in  London  proved  to  be  a  sad  one,  as  Lady 
Burgoyne's  health  continued  to  decline,  and  in  March  1658  she  is 
pining  to  be  at  home,  and  *  Sir  Boger  much,  very  much  afflicted.' 
*  I  must  refer  you  to  the  good  Doctor  [Denton],'  he  wrote,  *  for  a 
relation  of  my  wife's  most  weake  and  my  most  sad  condition  .  .  . 
but  tomorrow  we  are  for  the  Country  if  God  continue  life  and 
afford  strength,  nothing  but  this  will  sattisfy :  the  Lord  direct  and 
support  us.'  *  I  doubt,'  wrote  Dr.  Denton  on  the  31st,  *  my  Lady 
Burgoyne  will  not  last  longe.  With  much  adoe  she  gott  home, 
but  the  last  7  miles  she  was  forst  to  be  carried  in  a  chayre  which 
attended  her  all  the  way.'  The  painful  journey  with  *  coach  and 
sedan'  lasted  three  days.  ^Nothing  would  sattisfy  hir  but 
Sutton,'  writes  her  husband ;  <  as  for  Doctors  shee  had  done  with 
them,  as  they  had  I  thinke  done  with  her,  both  as  I  believe  being 
willing  enough  to  part  with  each  other.  Heer  she  yet  continues 
in  a  languishing  condition,  but  with  some  trouble  getts  up  every 
day,  her  chill  fits  follow  hir  more  frequently  than  before  ...  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  great  my  sorrows  are,  and  if  I  could  I  should 
forbeare  it.'  He  adds  in  a  postscript :  '  Though  my  wife  resolves  to 
take  no  more  physick,  yet  I  am  sending  to  Cambridge  for  one  to 
look  upon  hir  :  though  shee  desires  to  looke  upon  non  of  them.* 

On  April  10  Sir  Roger  writes  : — 

'Sir, — The  dispensations  of  God  towards  me  of  late  have 
been  so  sad  that  I  tremble  to  relate  them,  yet  I  could  not 
sattisfy  myselfe  till  I  had  done  it.    It  hath  pleased  Gt)d 
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within  the  space  of  fower  daies  to  take  away  both  root  and 
branch.  On  Sunday  last  my  daughter  Betty,  whom  I  never  knew 
merrier  then  on  the  Thursday  before,  departed  this  life ;  whose 
death  was  never  made  known  to  hir  mother,  who  on  Thursday 
last,  after  a  longe  and  sad  time  of  languishment,  was  eased  of  all  hir 
sonowes  and  wearisome  howers,  of  which  shee  so  much  com- 
plained, and  is  now  at  rest  with  him  who  is  the  Center  of  all 
rest.' 

Sir  Boger,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child,  went  to  *  the 
Spaw  at  Narsbrook  to  drink  the  waters,'  ^  his  sad  thoughts  too 
often  coming  Uke  a  torrent  upon  him.'  He  went  to  Holland  in  the 
autumn,  but  he  writes  '  thorow  out  my  trawaile  hitherto,  never 
was  any  poore  soule  more  unresolved.  I  am  now  going  &od 
knows  whither,  for  I  doe  not,  I  am  weary  of  all  places,  and  of  my 
self  too,  for  that  high  discomposure  that  has  so  longe  been  upon 
me  still  plaies  the  tyrant :  the  fitt  me  for  his  pleasure.  I  have 
returned  my  man  and  my  boy  back  to  England  :  to  which  place, 
tmlesse  it  be  those  deare  pledges  of  that  dearer  soule  that's  gon, 
no  creature  living  could  be  a  stronger  attractive  then  your  selfe.' 

But  the  political  crisis  following  upon  Bichard  Cromwell's 
down£edl  roused  Sir  Boger  once  more,  like  an  old  war-horse,  to  join 
the  fray.  The  irresolution  of  which  he  complained  when  travel- 
ling '  pour  promener  ses  chagrins '  ceased  at  once  when  he  got 
back  to  Westminster,  and  his  almost  daily  letters  to  Sir  Balph 
show  how  keenly  he  watched  all  the  changes  of  that  troubled 
time.  His  sympathies  were  still  with  the  Parliament,  he  wished 
for  the  return  of  the  secluded  members,  and  for  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory measures ;  but  he  distrusted  Monk.  ^  What  he  will  do  to 
answer  the  expectation  of  all  parties  I  am  to  seek,  though  very 
many  may  be  deceived — I  shall  be  none  of  them.' 

There  is  a  break  in  the  correspondence  during  the  summer 
o£  1660,  and  when  Trusty  Boger  reappears  in  November,  he  is 
married  again,  to  Anne  Bobinson,  of  Dighton,  Yorkshire,  and  is 
reconciled  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  second  Anne  Burgoyne 
made  Sir  Boger  extremely  happy  during  the  remaining  seventeen 
years  of  his  life ;  and  rejoicing  once  more  in  the  home  affection 
his  kindly  nature  so  much  needed,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  an 
ambitious  scheme,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  demolition 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  family  house  of  Sutton. 

For  the  present  the  only  thorn  in  his  foot  was  the  prospect  of 
being  made  High  Sheriff ;  Sir  Boger  applied  to  friends  in  high 
places  to  get '  an  Exemption '  made  in  his  Seivour ;  but  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  said  that  he  would  '  doe  well  not  to  trouble  the  King  with 
it  for  hee  would  stopp  it,  though  the  Kinge  granted  it,  for  hee  would 
not,  during  his  time  let  such  a  businesse  passe,  but  he  sayd  hee 
would  prevent  his  being  SheriflFe  while  hee  had  power.'  The  evil 
day  was  delayed  but  not  averted,  and  in  January  1662  Sir  Boger 
is  preparing  sumptuous  attire  for  himself  and  his  javelin  men. 

*  Jan.  12, 1662. 

'  I  have  looked  over  the  patterns  of  lace  you  sent  pie  writes 
to  Sir  Ealph],  and  observe  the  best  to  be  dearest.  ...  I  have 
had  some  dreames  or  phancies  come  into  my  head  of  late  about 
my  Liveries  ...  it  is  to  have  Coates  in  stead  of  Cloakes,  which 
though  unusuall  mee  thinks  should  be  full  as  gentile,  if  they 
were  but  well  ordered  with  buttons  without  lace,  and  so  less  cloth 
will  serve :  but  lett  this  pass.  •  .  . ' 

•Feb.  24,  1662. 

*  If  the  sword  be  not  bought  [he  writes  again]  I  had  much 
rather  have  one  according  to  the  mode,  and  the  rather  because  a 
black  one  is  more  agreeable  to  my  phancy.  ...  I  hope  you  have 
given  my  tailor  full  directions  about  the  belt  for  I  can  by  no 
meanes  trust  to  his  judgment.  As  for  the  saddle  you  mention  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  your  self  for  borrowing  and  to  Sir 
Bich :  Temple  for  lending  it,  if  he  knowes  for  whom  it  is :  but 
my  feare  is  that  I  shall  not  becom  a  saddle  of  that  worth,  if  it 
belongs  to  him  as  Et.  of  the  Bath  and  I  question  whether  I  may 
have  it  for  both  Assises.  ...  As  for  the  horse  I  have  at  Sutton,  I 
feare  he  will  be  too  high  for  a  low  fellow  to  gett  upon ;  if  so  I  shall 
be  bold  to  send  for  yours,  I  am  unwilling  to  look  like  a  Jackanapes 
on  horseback.  .  .  .  You  mention  topps  to  be  laoed,  which  I 
suppose  are  to  be  worn  upon  my  leggs,  if  so  I  feare  ther  will  be 
so  much  topp  as  there  will  be  but  little  bottom  to  be  seen.  My 
leggs  all  are  short  enough  in  conscience  allready,  and  if  the 
fashion  must  needs  make  them  shorter,  I  must  strutt  it  out -as 
well  as  I  can.' 

He  is  inquiring  where  he  can  conveniently  entertain  the 
judge.  He  tells  Sir  Balph  '  of  the  most  imreasonable  demands 
that  are  made  by  those  of  Bedford  ...  it  startles  me  having 
never  heard  of  the  like  before  .  .  .  the  mischeife  is  that  there  is 
no  other  house,  as  they  say  receptions  enough.' 

*  Att  the  high  Sherrifes  table  12  men  everie  meale  at  3*  6*  p : 
man. 

'  At  the  Liverie  table  2*  p  :  man  everie  meale. 
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'  What  Day  the  Judges  dine  with  the  high  Sherriflfes  at  theire 
table  50  men  at  6"  p  :  man. 

'  The  under  Sherriffes  table  2  men  at  3"  6**  p  :  man. 
'  The  Clargie  table  30  men  at  3»  6^  [p  :]  man. 
^  The  graund  June  at  3'  p  :  man. 

'as  many  as  shall  come  to  any  of  theis  tables  above  the 
numbare  to  be  pay-de  flfor  according  to  the  several  Bates  above 
mentened. 

*  30'  a  hogshead  flFor  the  Best  beere. 

*  20"  flfor  the  second  sort  of  beere. 

'  he  findes  no  beere  to  the  table  during  the  assises. 
*he  demans  10"  to  every  venison  pasty  and  yet  the  Sheriflf  to 
find  venison. 

'  The  Sheriflfe  to  finde  westphalia  bakon,  sturgeon  and  neates 
tongues. 

*  The  Sheriflf  to  have  cellers  for  wine  and  beere  and  lodging 
for  groomes,  coathmen  boteler  and  him  that  keeps  the  wine 
celler  but  the  Sheriflf  to  provide  for  himselfe  elsewhere. 

*  the  horses  at  8^  a  night  hay  and  2*  8**  a  bushel  oates. 

'  If  theise  propositions  like  not  then  flfor  20£  the  Sherriflfe  is 
oflfered  the  use  of  the  house  with  linnen  peuter  Brase  and  all 
other  things  needfuU.' 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  expense,  for  '  the  sheriflfs  agree 
not  together '  about  an  Act  regulating  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  judges.  '  The  Sheriflf  heer  at  Warwick/  Sir  Roger  writes, 
*  hath  ordered  a  present  to  be  ready.  Judge  Brown  I  heare  is  of 
your  minde,  that  the  Act  is  now  in  force.  Twisden  is  so  touchie 
a  person,  that  I  am  the  more  concerned  for  it,  and  if  nothing  be 
provided  for  him  publiquely  or  privately  its  to  be  feared  I  may 
suflfer :  pray  let  me  have  your  ultimate  thoughts  about  it  .  .  • 
for  I  am  like  to  have  the  Judges  company  on  Satturday.' 

Sir  Boger  is  still  uncertain  'whether  the  sheriflf  be  not  to 
provide  sturgeon,  venison,  wine,'  &c.,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  assizes  (July  14,  1662),  he  longs  to  tell  his  friend  'what 
a  civill,  mild,  oblieging  Judge  I  had,  and  how  I  order'd  him ;  how 
much  he  was  mine  at  parting,  because  of  my  faithfuU  obedience 
to  the  law  statute.'    So  all  ended  well. 

Sir  Boger  was  much  happier  in  the  adornment  of  his  house 
than  in  that  of  his  portly  person ;  and  space  fails  us  to  tell  of  the 
many  letters  that  passed  between  the  firiends  as  to  the  cross- 
stitch,  and  embroidery  for  beds  and  couches,  the  beds  that  had  to 
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content  themselves  with  knobs,  and  the  more  majeetic  four- 
posters  that  were  crested  with  feathers ;  the  single  beds  which, 
being  two  in  a  room,  were  to  be  *  both  of  a  livery,'  and  the  silver 
warming-pan  and  pots  which  Sir  Balph  on  occasion  was  asked 
to  borrow  from  *  Sir  P.  his  neighbour.' 

The  bills  from  the  draper,  the  tailor,  the  upholsterer,  and  the 
embroiderer  were  very  heavy,  and  Lady  Bnrgoyne  makes  a  gentle 
protest  when  the  ^fringe-man  is  a  little  too  nimble,'  and  Hhe 
great  fringe '  and  tassels  seem  to  exceed  every  reasonable  estimate ;. 
but  on  the  whole  the  famishing,  as  well  as  the  building  and 
plainting,  is  left  to  the  master  of  the  house.  The  wife  has  enough 
to  do  in  her  own  domain ;  it  was  a  happy  and  well-ordered  house- 
hold where  Anne  Burgoyne  reigned,  and  the  old  nursery  is  being 
rapidly  filled  a  second  time.  She  has  a  little  Roger  now,  *  called 
by  the  very  worst  of  names,'  the  husband  declared,  '  as  it  was  my 
wife's  pleasure  to  cross  me';  Judith  has  to  be  put  under  a 
surgeon's  wife  for  *  rectifying  of  a  body  that  inclines  too  much  to 
one  side' — ^and  she  has  a  mother's  usual  cares  about  the  children's 
health  and  their  education.  But  it  is  a  pleasant  picture  that 
remains  with  us,  as  we  see  Sir  Roger  gently  sinking  into  old  age. 
He  calls  himself  a  '  tattered  Vessell  now,  which  must  not  expect 
to  be  in  its  gallantry  till  the  spring  appeares ; '  but  he  lives  among 
his  own  people,  who  love  and  respect  him.  His  son  is  taking 
up  his  work  as  a  landowner  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
^  Trusty  Roger,'  if  he  is  not  free  from  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
years,  has  long  ago  sought  and  found  the  true  ^  Centre  of  all  Rest/ 
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He  and  She. 

HE  lived  at  No.  12  Woodman  Street,  Chelsea.  She  lived  at 
No.  13.  For  ten  years  they  had  been  opposite  neighbours, 
each  occupying  the  drawing-room  apartments.  She  had  taken  up 
her  abode  there  six  weeks  after  He  was  installed,  and  in  a  dull 
uninterested  way  he  had  watched  the  unloading  of  the  cab,  the 
taking  in  of  the  luggage,  the  bustling  to  and  fro  of  the  small  slim 
woman  whose  fiace  he  got  a  very  imperfect  glance  at.  She  looked 
about  thirty,  not  that  He  cared  whether  she  was  twenty  or  seventy. 
His  heart  just  then  was  heavy  and  sore ;  he  had  lost  the  one  re- 
lation he  had  left,  the  oidy  being  in  the  world  he  cared  for — his 
old  mother — ^and  in  place  of  home  and  her  he  was  simply  now 
^  the  drawing-room  lodger.' 

For  some  time  after  her  arrival,  She  rather  annoyed  him  by 
standing  at  her  window,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her,  which 
meant  looking  into  his  room,  and  he  got  into  the  habit  of  calling 
her  Miss  Pry,  and  it  quite  amused  him  to  devise  plans  for  bafSing 
her  curiosity.  When,  as  he  supposed,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
satisfy  herself  and  turned  away,  he  would  seek  a  position  where 
he  could  get  sight  of  her,  and  it  was  thus  he  discovered  that  that 
something,  she  bent  over  and  hugged  to  her,  was  a  black  kitten, 
and  his  eyes  involuntarily  glanced  to  an  empty  cage  in  which,  a 
few  weeks  before,  his  mother's  old  canary  had  moped  and  died,  and 
somehow  he  could  not  see  the  opposite  house  so  clearly. 

He  left  his  lodgings  to  go  to  the  City,  where  the  Insurance 
office  was  in  which  he  was  a  clerk,  every  morning  at  twenty 
minutes  to  nine ;  this  gave  him  time  to  walk  to  Charing  Cross, 
where  he  took  an  omnibus  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  She^  after 
some  months  noting  this  &ct,  began  to  say  to  her  cat,  '  It's  time 
you  had  your  milk,  Totty,  and  I  got  ready.  There  goes  Mr. 
Punctual  over  the  way.' 

S%6  never  saw  him  return,  because  the  hours  at  her  situation 
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were  longer  than  his.  She  was  typist  to  a  wholesale  firm  in  Bed- 
ford Street,  and  it  was  generally  five,  often  six,  o'clock  before  she 
had  finished  her  pile  of  letters.  But  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  get 
back — she  did  not  say  *  to  get  home/  for  the  sound  of  that  word 
still  choked  her — and  when  He>  had  noticed  her  looking  through 
the  window-panes,  playing,  as  he  thought,  the  spy  on  him,  her 
blurred  eyes  saw  nothing  but  a  picture,  from  memory,  of  a  cosy 
room  in  a  country  rectory,  with  &ther  and  mother  and  Tom  and 
Anne,  all  now  dead  and  gone,  and  she  left  alone  to  struggle  as 
best  she  could  to  get  her  own  living. 

And  so  years  went  on,  with  all  the  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  changes 
they  bring ;  but  chance  opportunity,  and  fortune,  whether  good  or 
bad,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  and  passed  over  the  two  occupants 
of  12  and  13  Woodman  Street:  the  dull  routine  of  their  daily 
lives  went  on  exactly  the  same. 

Stay,  though ;  there  was  one  small  diflFerence.  Although 
they  had  never  exchanged  a  word,  or  given  a  look  without  the 
width  of  the  road  being  between  them,  they  took  a  kindlier 
interest,  and  in  a  way  occupied  themselves  with  one  another 
in  a  far  more  friendly  manner  than  either  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of. 

They  still  kept  for  each  other  the  names  of  Mr.  Punctual  and 
Miss  Pry,  and  gradually  He  kept  count  of  the  hour  at  which  Bht 
returned,  by  watching  for  her  gas  to  be  lighted.  *  They  take 
advantage  of  her  being  a  woman,  and  keep  her  too  late,'  he  would 
say ;  and  this  leading  him  to  wonder  what  her  occupation  could  be, 
he  one  day  ventured  to  put  the  question  to  his  landlady,  Miss 
Bates,  when  she  brought  up  his  tea. 

Notwithstanding  Miss  Bates's  firmly  grounded  prejudice 
against  female  lodgers,  who  didn't  have  their  proper  dinners  out, 
and  so  wanted  all  sorts  of  fiddle-faddles  cooked  with  their  teas, 
she  showed  her  sense  of  justice  by  opining  that  the  young  person 
was  respectably  conducted,  inasmuch  as  she  ^  never  saw  nothing 
blameworthy  in  her ' ;  but  so  far  as  she  could  make  out,  her  occupa- 
tion wasn't  millinery,  or  music  lessons,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
— genteel — ^which  wouldn't  trouble  the  Jenkins's,  for  anybody 
particular  would  be  very  out  of  place  in  that  house. 

She  too  had  made  her  eflfort  at  discovery,  and  had  said  casually 
to  the  domestic  drudge,  'Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  drawing-room  opposite,  Lizzie  ?  ' 

*  What !  he  as  lives  with  th'  old  cat  Bates  ?  No,  nor  I  don't 
want  to  neither.  He  ain't  no  gentleman — he  never  give  the  postman 
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A  brass  farthin'  at  Christmas.*  The  postman  was  reckoned  by 
Lizzie  among  her  followers,  one  whom  any  stroke  of  fortune  might 
turn  into  *  my  young  man  who  has  oflFered  to  treat  me  to  the 
Pantomine.' 

*  Perhaps  he  cannot  afford  to  give.' 

Lizzie  gave  a  contemptuous  toss  of  her  head.  '  Can't  afford  ! ' 
she  said,  ^  why,  you  give  him  sixpence  and  has  to  work  hard  and 
stint,  and  he  has  in  wine  and  spirits  and  beer,  I  watched  'em 
deliverin'  it  there.  I  see  him  come  home  this  afternoon  with  a 
bird :  that  shows  him  for  a  reg'lar  old  bacheldor.' 

A  bird  !  She  made  no  more  inquiries  from  Lizzie,  but  several 
times  she  found  herself  wondering  whether  it  was  a  linnet 
or  a  canary.  Anne  had  been  so  fond  of  birds  and  so  clever  with 
them,  she  hoped  he  would  manage  it  properly. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  grew  warm  She  saw  that  the  bird  was 
a  canary.  Ht  meant  her  to  notice  it,  for  he  displayed  it  rather 
ostentatiously  in  front  of  the  open  window,  looking  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  eye  to  see  if  she  was  taking  notice,  and  saying  to  himself  the 
while,  *  Come,  come.  Miss  Pry,  I  have  a  pet  now  as  well  as  you.' 

Perhaps  six  or  seven  years  went  by,  in  exactly  this  same 
fiashion,  when  a  most  exciting  event  took  place.  A  school  chum 
and  friend  of  former  days,  happening  to  hear  something  about  the 
old  rectory  and  remembering  how  much  kindness  she  had  been 
shown  there,  sent  an  invitation  to  the  poor  London  worker  to 
come  down  to  Weatherdale  and  spend  Christmas  there,  and  it 
was  by  reason  of  this  that  He^  startled  by  the  unusual  sound  of  a 
cab  being  whistled  for,  got  up  from  his  breakfast  to  see  that  it 
was  driven  up  to  Number  13.  Why,  no — ^yes,  actually  it  was 
for  Miss  Pry :  the  servant-girl  was  hoisting  up  her  box  to  the 
cabman,  and  there  at  the  door  She  was  standing  with  a  basket — 
evidently  the  cat  in  it— on  her  arm.  Where  could  she  be  going  ? 
He  forgot  that  she  could  see  him,  and  when  she  looked  up  he 
could  almost  fancy  she  smiled,  her  face  wore  such  a  beam- 
ing expression.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  great  flurry  and 
bustle  to  get  in,  the  cabman  bent  down  to  get  his  directions,  and 
away  he  drovO)  with  such  a  show  of  haste  that  the  watcher  from 
the  window  returning  to  his  breakfast  found  himself  saying, 
*  Put  everything  off  to  the  very  last  minute ;  that's  just  like  a 
woman.' 

As  waited  for  his  omnibus  at  Charing  Cross  he  looked  at 
the  station  and  wondered  was  it  there  &at  Miss  Pry  had  been 
going,  and  then  he  forgot  all  about  her  until  at  the  usual  hour, 
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drawing  aside  the  blind  to  look  out,  he  saw  the  dark  window,  and 
he  felt  as  if  a  friend  had  gone  from  him. 

The  following  Sunday  was  a  very  dull  day.  Usually  Ht  looked 
out  at  the  hour  when  he  knew  Ske  would  be  going  to  church, 
often  saying,  *  You're  very  foolish  to  go  without  an  umbrella ;  it's 
almost  certain  to  rain  before  you  get  home  ; '  and  when  his  fore- 
bodings proved  true,  he  would  feel  quite  fidgety,  and  say,  '  Shell 
get  wet  and  spoil  all  her  best  things.' 

Perhaps  it  was  that  going  away  at  Christmas  that  made  him 
think  of  a  holiday :  at  all  events,  in  the  summer  a  holiday  he 
took,  and  then  it  was  her  turn  to  say  to  her  cat,  *  Oh,  Totty,  I 
hope  Mr.  Punctual  will  soon  come  back,  for  without  him  I  never 
know  the  time.'  And  missing  the  canary,  she  hoped  the  landlady 
was  looking  after  it ;  and  then  she  wondered  where  Ht  had  gone — 
perhaps  to  the  country,  perhaps  to  the  seaside;  and  memory 
taking  her  back  to  loved  spots  of  days  long  ago,  she  forced  back 
some  tears  as  she  said,  *  Ah,  Totty,  life  is  very  hard,  my  cat.' 

And  thus  ten  years  stole  by,  each  reflecting  the  other  so 
exactly  that,  excepting  the  Christmas  visit  and  the  summer 
holiday,  there  were  no  landmarks  to  point  the  course  of  time  to 
Numbers  12  and  13,  and  then  fate,  fortune,  or  whatever  name  we 
give  to  the  good  providence  who  disposes  those  trivial  circum- 
stances that  lead  to  great  events  in  our  lives,  arranged  that  on  a 
certain  afternoon  in  May  there  were  so  few  letters  to  write  that 
the  typist  clerk  could  leave  her  Bedford  Street  office  at  a  much 
earlier  hour,  and,  full  of  anticipation  that  she  would  be  able  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  gown  she  was  renovating,  she 
tripped  into  the  Strand,  hailed  the  first  omnibus  she  saw,  clam- 
bered to  the  top,  and  took  the  only  vacant  seat.  In  her  anxiety 
to  secure  this,  she  did  not  notice  more  than  that  it  was  a  man  next 
to  her;  but  that  man  being  J?e,  and  he,  having  watched  her  from 
the  time  she  hailed  the  'bus,  was  now  quite  in  a  flutter,  for  she 
was  only  just  settled  when  they  were  at  Charing  Cross,  where  he 
always  got  down,  which  he  could  hardly  do  now,  as,  without  an 
explanation,  which  he  could  not  give,  it  would  seem  so  very 
peculiar — somewhat  offensive,  indeed.  By  the  time  his  hesita- 
tion was  over  they  were  on  their  way  again,  and  the  conductor 
was  collecting  the  money.  Ske  paid  her  fsure.  He  silently  held 
out  the  extra  twopence,  which  the  man  taking  with  a  nod  of 
surprise,  she  turned  her  head,  and  instantly  there  mounted  to  her 
cheeks  a  rosy  colour.  Ht,  being  of  the  old  school,  looked  on  a 
blush  as  one  of  the  most  becoming  features  of  a  woman.    It  was 
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the  signal  of  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  to  be  answered  on  the  part 
of  the  man  by  a  desire  to  protect,  and  without  hesitation  he  said, 
*  I  think  you  and  I  are  going  the  same  way  ?  * 

'  Yes/  and  her  colour  deepened,  *  we  live  opposite  each  other 
in  the  same  street.' 

*  Quite  two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  I  should  say.' 

'  It  is  ten  years  since  I  came/  and  she  gave  a  sigh. 

*  Yes,  but  I  was  there  before  you.    I  remember  your  coming.' 

*  Do  you  ?  Oh,  I  am  accustomed  to  it  now,  but,  at  first,  to 
have  nothing  but  houses  before  me  seemed  dreadful.  I  used  to 
stand  at  the  window  and — well,  I  won't  say  what,  only  that  I  did 
not  see  the  opposite  houses  very  clearly.' 

*  Perhaps  I  can  enter  into  yo.ur  feelings  better  than  you  think/ 
he  said  kindly,  *  for  to  me,  then,  my  surroundings  were  hateful.' 

*  I  had  always  lived  in  the  country,  and  I  suppose  I  thought 
things  would  go  on  the  same  for  ever,  but  in  four  years  I  lost 
every  one  belonging  to  me ;  home  and  means  were  swept  away, 
and  I  had  to  begin  life  alone.' 

*  Terribly  hard  on  a  woman,'  he  said,  sympathetically. 

^  Well,  and  yet  I  think  sometimes  it  is  harder  on  a  man. ,  Of 
course,  I  don't  mean  one  who  finds  pleasure  in  clubs  and  company. 
I  know  you  are  a  stay-at-home,  because  every  evening  I  see  your 
lamp  alight.' 

*  And  your  lamp  keeps  mine  company.' 

*  Yes,  I've  never  been  away  but  once— to  spend  Christmas  with 
a  school  friend,  who  has  since  gone  to  India.  That  was  an  ex- 
citement for  me!  I  looked  up  and  saw  you  and  very  nearly 
nodded,  and  then  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  jumped  into  the  cab 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  as  fast  as  he  could.' 

'  And  /  thought  you  were  late,  and  it  quite  fidgeted  me,  and 
I  gave  you  a  mental  scolding,  just  like  I  often  do  on  Sundays 
when  you  will  go  out  without  an  umbrella.' 

*WeIl,  but  last  Sunday  you  went  out  without  yours,  and, 
more  than  that,  you  left  the  window  open  on  your  bird,  and  I  said 
to  Totty — my  cat — "  Now  that  is  very  thoughtless,  for,  if  the  sun 
goes  in,  Dicky  will  catch  cold.'" 

'  And  I  fear  he  did  catch  cold,  for  he  has  sat  with  all  his 
feathers  roughed  up,  looking  very  reproachfully  at  me.  You 
know,  he  is  six  years  old.' 

*  My  cat  is  ten ;  I  can  never  bear  to  think  of  her  age,  for  when 
she  dies,  well,  people  will  think  her  mistress  a  very  foolish 
woman.' 
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'  Not  those  who  Kve  alone  won't.' 

His  tone  of  sympathy  brought  a  pleasant  expression  into  her 
eyes.  *  You  find  your  bird  company,  don't  you  ? '  she  said,  looking 
at  him.  *  That  summer  when  you  went  away  I  was  quite  anxious, 
fearing  the  landlady  might  not  look  after  him  properly.  You 
know  we  missed  you  dreadfully,  Tottie  and  I.' 

^  I  can  quite  believe  it,  I  felt  very  dull  when  you  were  ab- 
sent.' 

They  both  laughed  heartily. 

*  You  gone,'  she  said,  '  and  I  had  nothing  to  go  by,  because 
you  are  my  timepiece  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Punctual  I  call  you 
to  Tottie;  we  established  that  name  almost  directly  after  we 
settled  there.' 

And  he  had  called  her  Miss  Pry !  Ah  well,  he  would  give  her 
that  name  no  longer.  Should  he  ask  what  was  her  real  name  ? 
He  thought  he   Suddenly  the  horses  stopped. 

^  Why,  here  we  are  ! '  he  said,  looking  at  her  amazed. 

It  was  the  comer  leading  to  the  street  in  which  they  lived. 

*  The  way  has  seemed  very  short,'  she  said,  preparing  to  get 
down.    *  Usually  I  think  our  omnibuses  go  so  slowly.' 

*  Do  they  ?  I  always  walk  from  Charing  Cross.  I  was  just 
going  to  get  down  to-day  when  you  got  up  and  sat  down  next 
me.' 

*  Yes,  I  felt  my  face  get  quite  red  when  I  saw  it  was  you.  I 
wondered  would  you  speak,  and  I  was  so  glad  when  you  did.' 

*  I  hope,  now,  whenever  we  meet  you  will  allow  me  to  speak 
to  you.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad,'  she  said  cordially  ;  *  it  seems  so  much 
nicer  to  have  exchanged  a  few  words  with  one  another.' 

*  Well,  we  were  not  like  strangers  to  each  other,  were  we  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not ;  I  have  felt  as  if  you  were  almost  a  friend  for 
nearly  ten  years.' 

And  they  shook  hands,  and,  both  a  little  agitated  at  this 
unlooked-for  adventure,  turned  towards  their  respective  dwellings. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  rose  has  a  thorn,  and  the  thorn 
that  was  felt  by  the  occupants  of  Number  12  and  13  Woodman 
Street,  showed  itself  in  the  sudden  shyness  each  felt  in  appearing 
at  their  windows.  He  said :  *  I  don't  wish  her  to  think  that  I 
am  presuming  in  any  way.' 

She  said :  *  I  must  be  careful  now,  and  not  let  him  fancy  I 
want  to  court  notice.' 
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And  80  it  happened  that  a  week  passed  without  either  get- 
ting a  legitimate  glimpse  of  the  other.  They  both  began  to  grow 
quite  moped,  and  a  little  disposed  to  feel  the  least  bit  disap- 
pointed in  each  other.  '  She  need  not  suppose  I  have  the 
smallest  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  a  little  exchange  of 
conversation  together,'  he  said  huflSly,  while  Ske  re-called  every 
word  she  had  spoken  to  him,  to  make  sure  that  she  had  not 
aUowed  her  tongue  to  run  away  with  her. 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  week  on  which  they  had  met, 
drawing  aside  his  blind  to  look  at  the  opposite  window — why,  there 
was  no  light  there.  How  very  odd !  Skt  must  be  out,  and  out 
she  seemed  to  remain  all  the  evening.  A  very  unusual  thing  for  her. 
But  still  more  unusual  was,  that  the  next  morning  her  blind  was 
not  drawn  up.  She  must  be  away !  He  really  felt  injured.  His 
feelings  were  as  ruffled  as  the  feathers  of  his  bird.  Not  that  it 
mattered  to  him  in  any  way.  Only  when  a  person  made  a  fuss, 
and  pretended  to  be  so  glad  that  they  had  spoken  to  one  another, 
you  hardly  expected  that  they'd  take  care  never  to  be  seen  again. 
He  tried  to  put  the  thought  away,  but  it  would  not  go.  No 
sooner  was  he  at  home  than  it  buzzed  in  his  head  like  a  bee,  and 
thinking  he  might  get  from  Miss  Bates  whether  she  had  noticed 
any  departure,  he  said,  as  she  was  setting  the  teapot  down,  *  Lovely 
weather  for  the  time  of  year.' 

Miss  Bates  was  in  a  lugubrious  firame  of  mind.  *  Plenty  o' 
sickness  about,  I  hear.  They  say,'  she  added,  with  a  sniff  and  a 
sigh,  ^  the  children's  dying  like  sheep,  with  measles,  and  in  some 
parts,  whole  houses  is  down  with  influenza.  I'm  sure  I  trust  we 
shall  be  spared,  but  I  doubt  it,  for  there's  one  of  'em  ill  opposite 
— I  saw  the  doctor  to-day  going  in  there.' 

The  sudden  change  in  his  face  assured  her  that  she  had 
thoroughly  drenched  his  vivacity,  and  following  the  axiom  that 
having  made  an  impression  you  should  go.  Miss  Bates  left  the 
room.  He  buttered  his  toast  and  poured  out  his  tea,  and  some 
minutes  later,  finding  plate  and  cup  empty,  he  reasonably  sur- 
mised that  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  but  he  had  done  so 
mechanically,  while  his  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  words 
of  his  landlady.  Poor  little  woman !  Now  he  knew  why  the 
window  was  dark  and  the  blind  remained  down.  She  was  ill. 
Sickness,  that  despair  of  the  bread-winner,  had  lain  its  dread 
hand  on  her.    Poor  thing,  poor  thing ! 

Men  such  as  he  are  seldom  spontaneously  sentimental  or 
sympathetic,  and  he  believed  that  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule- 
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Years  of  loneliness  cramp  and  narrow  our  emotions  and  torn  them 
towards  self,  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  that  made  him 
surprised  at  the  quick  interest  he  took  in  this  woman  whom, 
although  he  had  for  years  seen,  he  had  never  but  once  spoken  to. 
He  took  up  a  book,  but  he  couldn't  read.  He  walked  about  the 
room,  he  looked  out  of  the  window;  in  short,  for  over  an 
hour  he  fidgeted  over  a  score  of  things,  and  then,  that  inward 
tormentor  refusing  him  any  peace,  he  suddenly  put  on  his  hat, 
crossed  the  road,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  determined  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  lady  on  the  drawing-room  floor. 
He  had  arranged  his  words  and,  the  door  open,  was  about  to  utter 
them,  when,  why — no — ^yes — it  was  she  herself,  who  had 
answered  the  door  and  was  standing  before  him. 

'  I  am  so  glad,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand  and  giving  it  a  hearty 
shake.    *  I  thought  you  were  ill.' 

'  And  you  came  over  to  see  ?  Oh,  how  good  and  kind !  That 
anybody  should  care  cheers  me  more  than  I  can  say.' 

'  There  was  no  light  in  your  window  last  night,  and  this 
morning  the  blind  was  down,  and  while  I  was  wondering  what 
had  become  of  you,  my  landlady  told  me  she  had  seen  the  doctor 
here.' 

^  Yes,  but  happily  not  for  me.  But  you  must  come  in  and 
hear  the  story.  It's  poor  Eeziah,  the  servant  here.  She  tripped 
on  the  stairs  and  fell  down,  and  has  broken  some  tendon  in  her 
leg.  And  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  away  and  the  other  lodgers  were  out, 
so  that  when  I  got  home  I  found  her  lying,  groaning  helpless,  on 
the  mat.' 

*  But  why  did  you  not  come  over  for  me  ? ' 

*  I  wish  I  had  now.  I  did  think  of  doing  so,  but  fortunately  I 
was  able  to  help  her.  I  managed  to  get  her  to  bed,  but  I  had  to 
sit  up  all  night  with  her,  and  this  morning  I  got  the  milk-boy  to 
go  for  the  doctor,  and  take  a  telegram  telling  them  I  could  not  go 
to  Bedford  Street.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  her  alone ;  but  now 
her  sister  has  come,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  will  soon  be  here,  so  I  am 
free  again.    Won't  you  come  upstairs  to  my  room  ? ' 

She  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  led  the  way,  saying,  as 
she  ushered  him  in : 

*  What  a  pity  it  is  not  light ;  then  you  could  see  my  view  oi 
your  window.' 

*  Oh,  but  what  a  cosy  room ! '  He  had  halted  just  inside  the 
door  and  was  looking  round. 

*  Does  it  look  so  ?    I  tried  as  much  as  I  could  to  make  it  like 
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my  old  home.  A  few  friends  bought  in  some  of  the  furniture  for 
me,  and  when  I  was  really  settled  it  was  sent  up.  Lodging-house 
rooms  are  so  dreary.' 

His  answer  was  a  half-stifled  sigh.  In  that  moment  he  had 
compared  the  black  horsehair-covered  chairs  and  sofa  of  Miss 
Bates's  drawing-room — ^the  rigid  back  of  each  one  protected  by  a 
wool  antimacassar — ^with  the  homely  snugness  which  reigned 
here. 

'  As  you  see,'  she  said,  pointing  to  the  table,  *  I  was  just 
making  myself  a  cup  of  tea.  Now  won't  you  sit  down  and  join 
me  ?   That  would  be  showing  yourself  neighbourly.' 

'  I  think  I  have  had  my  tea.' 

'TAiTifconly?' 

*  Well,  I  know  my  landlady  brought  it  to  me,  because  it  was 
then  she  spoke  of  having  seen  the  doctor  here ;  and  I  at  once 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  you  were  ill,  because  for  a  week 
past  I  have  never  caught  sight  of  you  at  the  window.' 

*  And  I  have  never  seen  you.' 

'  No ;  we  don't  see  unless  we  look.' 
'  But  I  have  looked.' 

^  Not  from  where  you  usually  stand,  or  I  must  have  seen  you. 
I  began  to  feel  a  little  huffy.  I  thought.  She  never  fancies  I 
mean  to  presume  on  that  little  chat  we  had  together  ? ' 

*Why,  of  course  not.  How  could  I?  I  was  only  afraid  I 
might  have  let  my  tongue  run  too  quickly.' 

^  Come»  come  ! '  he  said,  smiling.  '  It  has  taken  us  ten  years 
to  break  the  ice.    It  must  not  take  us  t-en  more  before  we  thaw.' 

While  he  spoke  his  eyes  were  following  her — ^watching  her 
measure  out  the  tea,  pour  the  water  from  the  kettle.  He  did 
not  offer  to  help  her  :  the  sight  of  a  woman  doing  these  trifling 
acts  brought  to  him  a  pleasurable  sense  of  home. 

*  You  are  looking  very  tired,'  he  said,  as  she  sat  down  waiting 
for  the  tea  to  draw. 

^  That  is  partly  because  I  was  up  all  night,  and  then  during 
the  day  I  have  felt  rather  anxious  about  being  away  from  the 
office.' 

'  Oh,  don't  worry  about  that.  They'll  get  on  all  right  without 
you.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  they  will ;  but  I  don't  want  them  to  find  that 
out.  There  are  so  many  women  wanting  employment,  and 
some  know  French  and  German,  which  I  don't,  and  others 
have  a  home  with  their  parents  and  could  take  a  smaller  salary. 
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Oh,  it  does  not? 'do  to  stop  away !  When  I  found  that  poor  thing 
lying  helpless  on  the  mat  I  thought — supposing  this  was  my  case, 
what  would  become  of  me  ?  It  isn't  death  I  fear — sooner  or  later 
that  comes  to  all — ^but  old  age,  sickness,  sends  a  shiver  through 
me.' 

'  Then  have  you  nothing  put  by  ? ' 

*  A  few  pounds  only.  How  could  I  ?  I  get  thirty  shillings  a 
week.    That  is  not  quite  80i.  a  year.' 

^  And  you  manage  to  live  here  on  that  ? ' 

'  I' pay  my  way.  Why  ?  Does  that  sound  to  you  very  little  ? ' 

'  Very  Kttle.' 

'  I  suppose  they  do  pay  men  better,  and  it's  well  they  do,  for  you 
want  more  than  we  do,  and  you  are  not  able  to  manage  as  well.' 

*  I  am  in  a  fire  insurance  society,'  he  said.  '  The  salaries 
there  vary  from  one  hundred  to  three.  When  I  had  \00l.  it  did 
not  matter  to  me.  My  mother  was  living  then,  and  in  addition 
to  a  pension,  she  had  a  little  put  away,  which  at  her  death  came 
to  me.* 

*  I  am  glad  you  need  not  be  troubled  with  my  anxiety.' 

^  No,  and  yet  I  have  as  great  a  dread  of  sickness,  and  of  old  age. 
Each  yestr  I  live  the  sense  of  my  loneliness  more  oppresses  me.' 

^  I  know.  Why,  I  can't  tell  you  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
have  somebody  drinking  tea  with  me,  to  be  able  to  speiftk  of 
things  we  feel — things  that  give  one  sorrow  or  joy.  The  men  at 
the  office  are  all  good  fellows  and  very  kind  to  me,  but  I  should 
never  dream  of  talking  to  them  as  I  have  to  you.  They  would 
not  understand.    I  might  as  well  speak  in  Chinese ! ' 

He  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  he  gave  her  a  nod  of 
sympathy,  and  stooped  down  to  stroke  the  cat. 

*  Now,  Totty,  get  up  and  be  friendly  to  Mr.  '  She 

stopped. 

'  That  reminds  me,'  he  said,  *  we  have  not  exchanged  names 
yet.    My  name  is  Robert  Morley.' 

*  And  mine  Elizabeth  Davidson.' 

*  Elizabeth ! '  he  repeated  softly.  *  My  mother  was  called 
Elizabeth,' 

*  And  my  father  RoberE.  .  .  .  Robert  is  a  very  dear  name  to 
me.  ...  He  had  such  a  generous,  sweet  nature.  When  I  think 
of  his  trust  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  despondency.  Not  that  I  ain 
despondent  long.  My  disposition  is  buoyant.  I  am  very  like 
a  cork — ^if  I  go  under  water  one  minute,  tl{e  next,  up  I  agai!).' 

'  You  always  Btruck  me  as  being  very  cheerful.' 
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'  What !  did  I  seem  cheerful  from  over  the  w[*y  ?  Dear  me ! 
How  little  I  dreamed  that  anyone  was  taking  the  tiniest  bit  of 
interest  in  me.  I  am  so  glad  I  know  now — so  glad  that  we  have 
spoken  to  each  other,  and  that  we  are  so  friendly ! ' 

He,  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  seemed  suddenly  about  to  go. 
Sk^y  a  little  embarrassed  that  he  had  not  responded,  added,  ^  At 
least  that  is  my  feeling  towards  you^ 

'  Is  it  ? '  he  said,  stiflBy.  *  I  forgot  it  was  so  late ;  I  really 
must  go.  Good-bye.' 

And  before  she  had  recovered  from  her  surprise  he  was  gone. 

A  wave  of  hot  colour  went  over  her.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
What  did  he  think  ?  Surely  at  her  age  no  one  could  misunder- 
stand her  ?  The  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  and  fell  in  a  quick 
shower.  .  .  .  The  door  being  opened  made  her  look  up.  It  was 
He  back  again. 

'  When  I  got  into  the  street  I  found  I  had  left  my  hat  behind,' 
he  was  saying ;  and  She^  making  an  effort  at  regaining  her  self- 
possession,  answered,  *  Oh,  what  a  pity !    Did  you  ?    Where  ?  ' 

This  brought  him  into  the  room,  and  nearer  to  her.  *  Why, 
you  are  crying  ! '  he  exclaimed. 

*  I !    No,  no,' — and  she  forced  herself  to  smile. 

*  But  you  are.  Your  face  is  wet ;  your  eyes  are  full  of  tears. 
What  is  the  matter  ?    Have  I  offended  you  ? ' 

*  No,  but  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  offended  you — you 
seemed  to  go  so  suddenly ;  but  please  take  no  notice.  Women's 
tears  come  very  readily.  It  must  be  feeling  so  tired  that  makes 
me  80  silly.' 

He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  turned  towards  the  door, 
came  back,  and  standing  in  front  of  her  said,  *  Silly !  If  you 
think  yourself  silly,  what  will  you  say  of  me  ?  You  were  surprised 
to  see  me  go.  It  was  because  I  feared  you  would  think  I  had 
taken  leave  of  my  senses  if  I  stayed.* 

'Why?' 

*  Why  ?  Because  all  at  once  the  truth  flashed  upon  me. 
Suddenly  I  knew  why  I  had  felt  so  angry  because  I  had  not 
seen  you  at  your  window ;  why  I  was  so  anxious  when  I  thought 
you  were  ill ;  what  made  me  come  over  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  you ;  the  reason  that  seeing  3'ou  here  made  me  rejoice  and 
feel  happy.  It  is  that  I  love  you.  Oh,  it  has  not  come  now ;  for 
years  it  has  been  growing  upon  me,  only  I  did  not  know.  How 
should  I  ?  No  other  woman  but  you  has  ever  had  the  slightest 
interest  for  me.     For  ten  years  I  had  blamed  you,  pitied  you, 
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scolded  you,  worried  myself  about  you.  What  more  could  I  do  ? 
And  now  it  has  come  to  this,  Will  you  marry  me?  I  must 
know.' 

^  But  I  feel  sure  you  are  making  a  mistake.  I  have  been 
talking  to  you,  and  you  feel  sorry  for  me.  No,  no ;  forget  what 
you  have  said.  In  the  morning  everything  will  look  diflferent 
to  you.    Pity  is  not  love.' 

*  But  it  is  akin  to  it.  If  I  give  you  love  can  you  not  give  me 
pity?' 

'  /  pity  you !  Why  you  have  brought  all  the  sunlight  I  have 
known  for  years  to  me.  When  you  spoke  to  me  on  the  top  of 
that  omnibus  I  could  have  hugged  you.' 

'  Hug  me  now/  he  said — for  the  temerity  of  quiet  men  is 
remarkable — and  he  took  her  hands  and  placed  them  on  his 
shoulders,  and  looking  at  her,  continued,  *  We  are  two  very  lonely 
beings ;  a  kindly  providence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  brought  us 
together.  Can  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  I  would  strive  to  make 
you  happy.' 

She  tried  to  speak,  tried  to  force  back  her  tears,  but  the  happy 
flow  would  come.  '  It  is  because  I  am  so  happy,'  she  said ;  *  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  often  and  often,  years  ago,  when  I  felt  so 
solitary,  I  have  drawn  aside  my  blind  and  looked  over  at  your 
window,  and,  picturing  you  sitting  there  alone,  I  have  said,  Why 
couldn't  it  be  that  we  took  a  fancy  to  each  other ;  he  looks  so  nice 
and  kind,  but  if  he  married  it  would  be  to  a  young  girl,  not  to  me.' 

'  But  you  are  young.' 

*  I — I  am  thirty-eight.' 

*  And  I  am  forty-five.  We  have  no  time  to  spare  you  see. 
Already  we  have  wasted  ten  years.  I  shall  put  up  the  banns 
immediately.  You  must  give  notice  that  you  are  going  to  leave 
at  your  office,  and  I  will  tell  them  at  mine  that  I  want  my  holiday.' 

'  It  must  be  a  dream,'  and  she  put  up  her  hands  and  pushed 
back  her  hair.  '  It  cannot  be  reality.  Of  late  I  have  felt  quite 
frightened  thinking  how  sad  it  would  be  if  you  went  away.' 

*  A  similar  dread  has  haunted  me,  especially  to-day,  when  I  saw 
the  blind  down.  But  now  we  shall  leave  together  and  we  will  go 
down  to  Putney.  The  old  house  I  lived  in  from  a  boy  is  there, 
and  it  is  vacant,  too,  and  we  will  make  it  our  home,  and,  as  before, 
the  dear  name  of  its  mistress  will  be  Elizabeth  Morley.' 

Louisa  Parr. 
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Our  Castle  in  Spain. 

THE  street's  bleak  and  long,  and  the  rain's  blowing  cold  ; 
They  eye  me  with  pity,  grown  weary  and  old  ; 
They  fimcy  I'm  out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 
Ah  no !    I'm  at  home  in  our  Castle  in  Spain. 

In  the  glow  of  the  firelight  you  stand  by  me  there, 
It  flickers  and  plays  on  your  shadowy  hair ; 
Oataide  in  the  city  I  seek  you  in  vain, 
Bat  still  you  are  found  in  our  Castle  in  Spain. 

I  hear  not  the  roar  of  the  traffic  :  I  hear 
Your  accent  so  low,  and  so  strange,  and  so  clear, 
The  voice  that  could  bid  one  for  ever  remain 
With  you  in  our  Castle,  our  Castle  in  Spain. 

That  Castle's  so  fisur,  so  enchanted  the  ground, 
The  springtime  abides  in  it  all  the  year  round ; 
There  leaves  never  wither,  as  hopes  never  wane  : 
The  lime-trees  aye  bloom  by  our  Castle  in  Spain. 

Yet  the  winds  that  blow  o'er  it  the  whole  earth  renew. 
And  the  stream  'neath  its  ramparts  has  flowed  the  world  thro' ; 
And  I  read  in  your  eyes  a  love  deeper  than  pain, 
Love  stronger  than  Death,  in  our  Castle  in  Spain  ! 

Wherever  you  wander,  ah,  you  I  love  best ! 
When  you  from  our  refuge  realities  wrest, 
I  wonder  if  you  are  as  glad  to  regain 
Our  fortress,  our  haven,  our  Castle  in  Spain ! 

May  Kendall. 
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I WONDER  if  yachting  clubs,  like  other  clubs,  take  notice  of 
ungentlemanly  acts  on  the  part  of  their  members  ?  I  ask, 
because  my  blood,  albeit  unused  to  *  boiling/  did  somewhat  grow 
warmer  when  I  heard  of  the  following  piece  of  iniquity.  The 
account  of  it  has  been  given  before,  elsewhere,  but  I  am  anxious 
to  persevere  with  this  matter  of  yachting  rowdyism.  On  a  Satur- 
day evening,  at  the  end  of  September,  a  big,  ugly,  vulgar-looking, 
steamyacht  came  in  to  Loch  Duich.  Her  name,  and  the  name  of 
her  owners,  I  know,  but,  alas,  only  at  second  hand,  otherwise  the 
rowdies  had  been  pilloried  before.  They  were  Scotch  trading 
people,  as  I  was  informed ;  luckily  for  England  they  were  not 
English,  nor  were  they  *  aristocrats.'  Sunday,  the  people  in  the 
yacht  spent  in  fishing  and  shooting.  This,  in  Kintail,  is  a  reli- 
gious offence,  almost  equivalent  to  insulting  the  Host  in  Spain. 
No  well-bred  person,  whatever  his  belief,  or  lack  of  belief,  shoots 
on  Sunday  in  the  Highlands.  He  has  more  respect  for  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Gael. 

• 

After  dark  these  pirates  dared  something  more  startling.  They 
landed  a  party,  seized  a  boat  belonging  to  the  landlady  of  the  little 
hotel  at  Glenshiel,  and  netted  a  large  pool,  or  little  lochan^  in 
the  river.  But  Miss  Mackintosh,  who  keeps  that  small  hostelry, 
and  pays  rent  for  the  river  (a  nice  river,  when  there  is  any  water 
in  it),  gathered  a  band  of  the  best  that  would  march  at  her  com- 
mand, or  rather  one  of  her  henchmen  did.  The  blood  of  Clan 
Gillavray  was  up.  They  caught  the  marauder ;  they  seized  the 
net  and  the  fish.  '  The  gentleman '  of  the  party,  otherwise  and 
more  appropriately  called  '  the  man  in  knickerbockers,'  made  his 
escape,  some  say  by  swimming.    The  captive  was  left  next  day 
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in  the  hands  of  the  clansmen,  who  treated  him  with  all  the  chivalry 
of  the  Black  Prince.  Presently  he  was  sent  about  his  business, 
for  he  was  eating  his  head  off,  and  no  policeman  could  be  pro- 
cared.  The  nearest  guardian  of  the  law  (about  ten  miles  away) 
was  alleged  to  be  taking  his  holiday,  nor  did  any  other  ][)oliceman 
come  at  the  call  of  outraged  order.  Next  time  we  may  trust  that, 
within  reasonable  limits,  such  amateur  pirates  will  meet  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge.  To  poach  a  maiden-lady's  water,  on  a  Sunday 
night,  out  of  her  own  boat,  is  a  cumulative  crime,  offensive  to 
taste,  law,  good  feeling,  and  religious  principle.  No  punishment 
has  fallen  on  rowdies  who,  apparently,  may  insult  the  natives  of 
remote  Highland  villages  at  pleasure.  Who  is  to  prevent  or 
penalise  them  ?  Perhaps  the  cruise  of  this  ugly  yacht  was  marked 
by  similar  outrages  all  the  way.  It  had  better  leave  Loch  Duich 
out  of  its  next  piratical  expedition. 

Talking  of  pirates  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  new  tale. 

The  Ebb  Tide.    There  is  little  pleasure  in  voyaging  with  such  a 

crew,  and  we  must  let  the  author's  landscape  and  style  make  up 

for  the  slender  joy  yielded  by  his  characters.    But  it  is  not  long 

since  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  us  CatrioTia.   May  he  soon  listen  to 

the  muir-cocks  crying  ^  Ciome  back ! '  across  the  heather !  He 

will  come  back,  no  doubt,  and  set  the  foot  of  his  fancy  on  his 

native  heath.    For  bad  beach-combers  are  not  popular  society. 

The  public  is  not  even  much  interested  in  good  beach-combers 

and  agreeable  natives  of  the  summer  seas. 

•  * 
* 

A  tale  rather  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Stevenson's,  but  true, 
was  lately  imparted  to  me  by  an  excellent  authority.  A  British 
vessel  of  war  had  just  entered  a  harbour  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
when  her  commander  heard  a  pistol-shot  from  a  schooner  lying 
near.  The  skipper  of  another  British  vessel  had  kept  his  eye  on 
the  schooner,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  had  lent  her  some 
tools,  which  he  was  reluctant  to  lose.  He  therefore  asked  the 
captain  of  the  Spitfire  (let  us  call  her)  to  go  aboard  the  schooner 
and  inquire  about  the  shot.  The  captain  went  aboard,  and  found 
that  the  active  and  intelligent  supercargo,  having  pistoled  the 
captain  and  frightened  the  mates,  was  just  starting  with  a  crew 
of  Eanekas  for  Treasure  Island.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 
exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  emporium.    What  had 
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occurred  was  simple  and  dramatic.  In  the  previous  year  the 
supercargo,  a  most  accomplished  and  highly-educated  gentleman, 
chanced  to  be  in  a  schooner  near  Treasure  Island.  Here  a  war 
was  going  on  between  two  tribes.  Siding  with  the  weaker,  the 
supercargo  won  them  a  decisive  victory.  The  grateful  natives 
showed  him  all  their  stores,  like  Caliban,  and  these  included  gold 
dust,  galore,  and  pearls.  He  therefore  returned  to  Sydney,  and 
tried  to  get  a  properly-equipped  schooner.  But  owners  were 
incredulous.  Finally,  one  man  sent  the  adventurer  forth  in  a 
schooner  under  the  absolute  command  of  an  elderly  Scotch  skipper, 
who  was  to  return  whenever  he  pleased.  Now  the  skipper  was 
quietly  writing  a  letter  to  his  wife,  perhaps  in  Greenock,  and  was 
telling  her  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  supercargo,  when  that 
gentleman,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  that  the  skipper 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  quest,  blew  his  brains  out. 
The  shot  was  heard  by  the  commander  of  the  Spitfire^  who  arrested 
the  supercargo,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place  where  he  was  tried 
and  found  guilty.  But  he  was  not  hanged.  By  the  latest  accounts 
he  was  governor  of  the  local  gaol,  still  keeping  the  secret  of  his  isle 
of  gold  dust.  Here,  then,  is  a  topic  for  Mr.  Stevenson,  or  his 
partner  in  literature,  Mr.  Lloyd  Osborne,  who  by  this  time  might 
try  a  romantic  essay  '  oflF  his  own  bat.*  More  pnu^ical  minds  may 
prefer  to  get  at  the  secret  of  the  supercargo.  Certainly  I  never 
heard  of  gold  dust  in  these  islands  before,  and,  of  course,  the 
supercargo  may  be  a  homicidal  maniac.  But  his  success  in  his 
gaol  looks  as  if  he  had  his  wicked  wits  about  him. 

• 

Ever  since  I  wrote  on  the  savage  habit  of  handling  fire  un- 
injured and  unmarked,  new  'cases'  have  kept  tumbling  in.  I 
find  it  now  in  Bulgaria,  India,  among  the  Hurons,  in  Fiji, 
among  the  Romans  (Virgil  is  the  authority),  among  Crrseco- 
Egyptians  (lamblichus),  and,  finally,  all  over  Northern  Asia. 
Here  the  authorities  are  Pallas  and  Gmelin,  cited  by  Professor 
StoU  in  his  new  work  on  '  Suggestions  in  Folk  Psychology.' 
The  Shamans  of  Siberia,  it  seems,  wash  their  faces  in  red-hot 
ashes,  yet  are  not  scorched  or  scarred.  The  modem  example  of 
Home  has  been  often  attested  by  educated  and  even  scientific 
observers.  Is  this  playing  with  fire  a  fact  or  a  fancy  ?  Professor 
Stoll  seems  to  think  he  has  solved  this  and  many  other  problems 
by  the  simple  use  of  the  word  *  suggestion.'  Well,  but  anybody 
can  try  suggesting  to  himself  that  fire  will  not  bum  him.  Won't 
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it !  One  can,  by  a  stretch  of  fancy,  believe  that  an  ecstatic  person 
might  be  insensible  to  the  pain  of  a  bum,  but  not  that  his  vile 
body  will  remain  unscathed  by  fire,  like  that  of  the  Holy  Children 
in  the  furnace.  Miracles  are  easily  invented  by  the  mythoposic 
imagination.  We  have  only  to  say  that  any  natural  law  did  not 
work.  But,  when  credible  witnesses,  from  Father  Brebeuf  to  Mr. 
Basil  Thomson,  say  that  they  saw  the  cases  in  which  natural  laws 
remained  in  abeyance,  and  even  photographed  the  same,  then  the 
hypothesis  that  their  minds  ran  in  an  hereditary  mythical  rut 
becomes  a  trifle  difficult  to  maintain.  Some  missionary,  some- 
where, says  that  he  once  saw  a  conjurer  pretending  to  turn  into  a 
tiger.  The  native  spectators  cried  out  that  they  beheld  the 
development  of  teeth,  claws,  and  stripes,  while  the  missionary 
saw  nothing  unusual,  only  the  antics  of  a  medicine  man.  Here 
the  natives  (like  little  children  in  a  similar  case)  were  under  the 
influence  of  'suggestion,'  while  the  white  man  retained  his 
conmion  sense.  The  case  is  very  instructive,  but  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that,  when  viewing  these  sports  with  fire,  Father  Brfibeuf 
and  Mr.  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Thomson's  camera,  were  all  '  sug- 
gested '  into  seeing  and  recording  what  never  occurred.  If  they 
were  (especially  the  camera),  even  that  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in 
psychology;  but  if  they  were  not,  then  some  secret  dodge  is 
apparently  known  in  all  sorts  of  holes  and  comers  of  the  earth. 
The  trick,  or  whatever  it  is,  deserves  the  study  of  missionaries  and 
travellers.  The  Siberian  witnesses  were  of  the  last  century,  and 
cannot  be  cross-examined. 

• 

People  keep  repeating  the  old  story  of  how  the  mango-tree 
trick  was  once  photographed,  and  the  camera  recorded  none  of 
the  sights  beheld  by  the  spectators.  This  is  very  interesting,  but 
then  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  anecdote ;  nobody  knows  who 
took  the  photograph,  nor  where,  nor  when.  Professor  Stoll,  with 
signal  lack  of  taste,  talks  about  *  the  fig-tree  trick '  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  appears  to  suppose  that  it  did  not '  wither  away,* 
but  seemed  to  wither  away  in  the  eyes  of  spectators  '  under  sug- 
gestion.' It  would  first  be  necessary  to  establish  the  &ct  that 
*  suggestion '  can  produce  anything  approaching  to  this  effect,  not 
on  a  hypnotised  patient,  but  on  a  crowd  of  people  going  about  in 
their  normal  condition.  The  anecdote  of  the  photograph  and  the 
mango-tree  would  be  to  the  point,  but  then  the  anecdote  is  a 
baseless  fabrication.     One  person  may  be  '  suggested,'  not  a 
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crowd.  It  once  occurred  to  myself  to  be  *  self-suggested.'  A 
hansom  cab,  with  a  chestnut  horse,  ran  away,  that  is,  the  horse 
ran  away,  in  Westminster.  The  driver  put  the  horse  at  a  very 
high  wooden  hoarding.  The  horse  struck  it  full  and  heavily,  and 
I  distinctly  saw  the  cabman  fly  from  his  perch  over  the  wooden 
barrier.  'He'll  be  killed !' I  remarked  to  my  companion;  *he 
must  have  broken  his  neck  ! ' 

Now  my  Mend  was  a  person  much  more  '  imaginative '  than 
myself,  luckily  for  him,  as  he  is  a  novelist  in  a  good  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

*  He's  all  right,'  said  my  friend.    *  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Didn't  you  see  him  pitched  over  the  hoarding  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it ! '  was  the  answer,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  the  horse's  legs  were  broken,  the  driver  remained  un- 
harmed on  the  right  side  of  the  hoarding.  Here  is  a  pleasing 
example  of  what '  expectant  attention '  may  do,  but  then  it  only 
worked  in  one  case,  and  the  lively  imagination  of  the  author  of 
She  was  unaffected.  Thus  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  believe  in  sug- 
gestion affecting  a  number  of  i)eople  at  once,  despite  the  case  of 
the  conjurer  who  became  a  tiger.  Even  there  the  white  observer 
remained  unmoved.  Professor  Otto  StoU  assumes  that  a  whole 
crowd  were  influenced  as  one  hypnotised  patient  is  worked  upon 
by  *  post-hypnotic  suggestion ' ;  that  is,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand 
the  learned  Switzer. 

*  • 
# 

To  do  the  mango-tree  trick,  Buchanan  gives  this  delightful 
recipe,  quoted  by  Dr.  Stoll:  'Take  of  the  kernels  of  a  shrub, 
which  is  a  species  of  Vantanea,  a  convenient  quantity,  and  grind 
them  between  two  stones  for  seven  days  and  nights^  without 
ceasiTig,  Then  place  a  sword  upright,  with  its  point  in  a  cup. 
Bub  the  pulp  of  the  kernel  on  the  blade  of  the  sword  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  an  oil  will  run  down  into  the  cup.  Put  the  oil  in  a 
bottle  to  be  preserved  for  use.  In  order  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment, take  a  ripe  mango-stone,  rub  it  over  with  the  oil,  and  place 
it  in  a  pot  properly  watered.  The  young  shoot  will  be  imme- 
diately formed,  but  dies  soon,  that  is,  when  it  has  exhausted  the 
nourishment  in  the  kernel.'  Buchanan  adds  :  '  I  have  seen  the 
experiment  performed  at  Calcutta,  and  know  that  it  is  a  mere 
deception.'  No  doubt  the  mango-tree  trick  is  a  mere  piece  of 
legerdemain,  and,  as  usually  described,  by  no  means  a  difficult 
piece.    But  to  grind  for  seven  days  and  nights  unceasingly  is  by 
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no  means  easy,  and  here  the  author  of  the  recipe  shows  his  sense 
of  humour.  The  experiment  demands  rather  unusual  i)er8e- 
verance. 

•  # 
# 

Mr.  Crockett's  Lilac  Sun  Bonnet^  'needs  no  bush.*  Here 
is  a  pretty  love  tale,  and  the  landscape  and  rural  descriptions 
carry  the  exile  back  into  the  Kingdom  of  Galloway.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  scent  of  bog  myrtle  and  peat.  After  inquiries 
among  the  fair,  I  learn  that  of  all  romances  they  best  love,  not 

*  sociology,'  not  *  theology,'  still  less  open  manslaughter,  for  a 
motive,  but  just  love's  young  dream  chapter  after  chapter.  From 
Mr.  Crockett  they  get  what  they  want,  *  hot  with,'  as  Thackeray 
admits  that  he  liked  it.  Open  manslaughter  is  more  to  an 
elderly  taste,  perhaps,  still  the  world  must  be  peopled,  whereas 
miany  romancers  only  depopulate  it.  Not  withoub  a  mantling 
blush  can  I  contemplate  these  Galwegian  endearments,  though 

*  dallying  with  the  innocence  of  love.'  On  points  of  chronology 
and  botany  I  do  not  feel  satisfied.  Do  hawthorn,  poppies,  and 
grass  of  Parnassus  all  bloom  at  once,  in  June,  in  Gralloway  ?  Let 
us  hoi>e  so,  but '  I  hae  ma  doots ' — about  the  grass  of  Parnassus 
especially.  As  to  history,  we  find  a  grandmother  who  had  been 
wooed  by  officers,  including  an  ensign,  that  fought  at  Fontenoy 
(p.  39).  Fontenoj  was  in  1744  or  1745  (I  write  far  from  books), 
but  I  know  that  men  who,  at  Fontenoy,  stood  well,  ran  like  hares 
at  Falkirk.  Well,  put  the  granny's  age  at  twenty  when  the 
warriors  wooed  her.  She  was  bom  then,  say,  in  1725,  she  married 
forty-five  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  tale,  at  twenty-three. 
That  brings  her  to  1773.  Yet  she  is  reading  Wa/verley  (1814), 
Nigd  (1822),  and  she  quotes — 

Up  wi'  the  bonnets  o'  Bonny  Dundee  ! 

Now  there  is  an  old  Scotch  song  of '  Bonny  Dundas  and  Bonny 
Dundee.' 

I  have  na  slain,  I  have  na  stolen, 

I've  done  nae  man  an  injurie, 
I've  only  

behaved  in  a  most  reprehensible  manner  as  regards — 
The  Bailie's  dochter  o'  Bonny  Dundee ! 

That  song  is  old,  but  '  To  the  lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver- 
house  spoke'  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  in  1826,  if  my  memory 

*  Fisher  Unwin. 
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is  worth  a  plack.  Here,  then,  in  1773,  is  an  old  granny  antici-* 
pating  the  future  by  no  less  than  fifty-three  long  years.  Taking 
fifty  years,  not  forty-five  (on  another  statement),  as  the  duration 
of  the  old  lady's  wedded  life,  she  is  still  forty-eight  years  in 
advance  of  her  age.  But  she  had  worn  the  white  cockade,  and 
much  must  be  forgiven  to  her. 

# 

As  the  indispensable  person  *  round  the  comer,'  the  Edie 
Ochiltree  of  the  tale,  Mr.  Crockett  has  an  excellent  village  idiot 
of  the  soundest  sense  and  most  judicious  conduct.  The  Omad- 
hauriy  as  usual,  is  the  real  working  hero,  and  easily  defeats  the 
wicked  squire.  For  myself,  I  could  do  without  the  wicked 
squire  ;  I  have  met  him  before  in  romance,  and  this  one  is  hardly 
a  Brian  de  Bois  Gilbert.  His  nemesis  is  most  appropriate  and 
deserved ;  still,  anything  transpontine  is  out  of  place  in  this  idyll 
of  a  Galloway  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Were  I  engaged  on  historical 
introductions  to  the  tales  of  the  land  of  the  wild  Picts  I  would 
assuredly  try  to  tell  the  public  what  '  The  Marrow  Controversy  ' 
and  the  Marrow  Kirk  were.  The  English  never  knew,  the  Scotch 
have  forgotten,  yet  the  Marrow  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  legend. 
It  was,  in  fact,  after  the  Boman  and  the  Episcopal  Churches  had 
been  properly  trampled  upon,  a  nice  internal  occasion  of 
fanaticism,  doumess,  and  persecutions ;  a  marrow  bone  for 
ministers  to  worry.  But  the  unhistorical  reader  will  understand 
so  much  as  that,  and  the  public  bitterly  resent  information. 
Nobody  can  say  this  time  that  Mr.  Crockett  is  ploughing  with 
heifers  from  the  studs  of  Mr.  Barrie  or  Mr.  Stevenson.  As  his 
topic  is  rural,  perhaps  he  will  be  accused  of  emulating  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy :  and  he  does,  but  surely  the  country  is  not  an  exclusive 
preserve.  There  is  no  copyright  in  cows,  and  byres,  and  milk- 
maids, nor  are  Mr.  Crockett's  milkmaids  at  all  like  those  of  the 
other  great  authority. 

• 

CuUoden  Moor  is  a  disappointing  place  to  a  pilgrim  of  senti- 
ment. What  was,  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  a  wide  wilderness, 
excellent  for  artillery  and  very  bad  for  a  Highland  charge  uphill, 
is  now  covered  with  plantations  some  forty  years  old.  They 
enclose  a  small  semicircular  patch  of  moor,  and  here  (by  the 
piety  of  Forbes  of  Culloden)  a  large  round  cairn  has  been  erected 
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to  the  memory  of  those  'who  died  for  Scotland  and  Prince 
Charlie.'  A  wide  road  intersects  the  fatal  field,  and  trenches  on 
the  grey  grave-stones  that  bear  the  names  of  Frazers,  Mackin- 
toshes (a  long  trench  is  theirs)  and  of  Mixed  Clans.  Just  beyond, 
and  beneath  a  slight  slope  now  covered  with  oats,  is  the  Well  of 
the  Dead.  Thither  the  chief  of  Clan  Grillavray,  or  rather  the 
leader,  crawled  to  die,  after  slaying  many  men  with  the  sword, 
and  breaking  clear  through  the  English  lines.  Tourists,  of 
course,  leave  greasy  papers  round  the  little  eye  of  clear  water 
welling  from  the  marsh.  Keppoch's  grave  I  could  not  identify,  a 
spot  sacred  to  loyalty,  where  the  chief  charged  and  fell  alone, 
deserted  by  his  clan.  The  point  occupied  by  the  Prince  is  con- 
cealed in  the  plantations,  but  behind  the  English  lines  is  the 
gigantic,  solitary,  table-shaped  boulder  where  Cumberland  is  said 
to  have  taken  his  stand.  The  old  wall,  partly  pulled  down  by  the 
Campbells,  has  disappeared,  or  is  hidden  in  the  plantations.  In 
fact  you  can  get  no  general  view  of  the  battlefield,  whereas,  at 
Bannockbum,  all  is  as  plain  as  a  map.  Probably  the  clash  of 
claymore  on  bayonet  occurred  a  little  in  advance  of  the  stones 
which  mark  the  trenches  where  the  clansmen  are  said  to  lie, 
though  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  highway  was  run  through  the 
middle  of  the  graves.  The  English  must  have  occupied  the  rising 
ground,  just  above  the  Well  of  the  Dead,  and  the  slight  remains 
of  marshy  ground  which,  according  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone, 
delayed  the  advance  of  the  left  Highland  wing,  if  ever  the  left 
meant  to  advance  at  all.  The  English  slain  are  said  to  lie  below 
the  com  on  this  elevated  ground,  itself  a  sore  obstacle  to  the 
Highlanders'  charge.  They  usually,  and  rightly,  manoeuvred  so  as 
to  charge  down-hill.  For  the  rest  the  tourist  is  sadly  to  seek 
owing  to  the  advance  of  cultivation,  and  the  new  woods,  and  the 
sacrilegious  road.  The  Inverness  cabman  is  not  always  a  good 
historical  authority,  and  a  very  careful  pamphlet  on  the  moor  of 
CuUoden,  by  Mr.  Peter  Anderson,  is  out  of  print.  The  old  prints 
are  obviously  based  on  a  fanciful  view  of  the  battle ;  one  of  them 
shows  fashionable  ladies  looking  on,  almost  in  the  ranks.  A 
carriageful  of  smiling  girls  scattered  over  the  moor  as  we  left  it 
with  rather  heavy  hearts.  For  the  Highlanders  were  fighting  in 
the  cause,  not  of  an  impossible  dynasty  alone,  but  of  their  old  life, 
with  its  many  simple  virtues.  After  Culloden  they  never  had  a 
chance;  the  wheels  of  commercialism  rolled  over  them,  leaving 
the  moors  to  Jews,  brewers,  bankers,  squatters,  and  the  people  to 
eviction  and  agitation,  while  the  chiefs,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
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been  as  much  evicted  as  the  clans,  and  are  landless  men.  The 
end  must  have  come,  and  it  came  with  a  kind  of  stormy  sunset 
glory. 

LINES. 

Dark,  dark  was  the  day  when  we  looked  on  Culloden, 
And  chill  was  the  mist-drop  that  wept  from  the  tree  : 

The  oats  of  the  harvest  hung  heavy  and  sodden, 
Xo  light  on  the  land,  and  no  wind  on  the  sea. 

Where  the  graves  of  Clan  Gillavray  cluster  together. 
Where  the  chieftain  fell  dead  by  the  Well  of  the  Dead, 

We  stooped  to  the  moorland  and  plucked  the  pale  heather 
That  flowers  where  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  was  sped. 

And  a  wind  that  awoke  on  the  moorland  came  sighing. 
Like  the  voice  of  the  heroes  who  perished  in  vain, 

*  Not  for  Tearlach  alone  the  red  claymore  was  plying, 
But  to  win  back  the  old  world  that  comes  not  again ! ' 


A.  Lang. 
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An  Arranged  Marriage. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard, 

Author  of  *  Lady  Baby,'  *  A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream,'  &c., 
AND  Joint- AUTHOR  of  'Eeata,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  V. 

the  CONSPIRACY. 

*  T  HOPE  to  goodness,  Thomas,  that  you  will  never  go  out  walking 
X  in  the  dark  again,'  was  Mrs.  Brand's  tearful  comment  upon 
yesterday's  events.  *  Such  a  turn  as  the  whole  thing  has  given 
me,  and  I  believing  all  the  time  that  you  were  going  no  farther 
than  the  post-office  !  You  did  go  to  the  post-office,  by  the  way, 
did  you  not  ? ' 

Mr.  Brand  first  put  his  thumb  and  forefinger  to  his  forehead 
and  then  felt  all  his  pockets  in  turn. 

*  Yes,  I  did  go  to  the  post-office,'  he  slowly  remarked,  *  and 

what's  more,  they  gave  me  a  letter,  but  where  the  deuce  ' 

He  tried  his  pockets  over  again.  *  Surely  I've  never  gone  and  left 
it  in  that  old  ruin  over  there  !  It  was  a  big  letter  in  Annie's 
handwriting  and  with  something  heavy  inside.' 

*Her  new  photograph,'  gasped  Mrs.  Brand,  tremulous  with 
excitement.  *  Can  you  have  dropped  it  on  the  road,  Tom — 
Thomas,  I  mean  ? ' 

But  Mr.  Brand  shook  his  head.  His  memory  had  mean- 
while come  to  his  aid,  showing  him  quite  plainly  the  comer  of 
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the  carved  shelf  beneath  the  dim  Venetian  mirror,  on  which  he  had 
laid  down  the  letter  last  night  while  emptying  his  damp  pocket. 
Unless  Criacomo  had  been  near  the  spot  it  would  still  be  lying 
there  unchanged.  This  would  entail  a  second  walk  over  to  the 
Monastero— a  huge  bore  of  course — or  was  it  a  welcome  excuse  ? 
He  could  not  immediately  make  up  his  mind  upon  this  point. 
The  awe-stricken  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  Principessa  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him  was  far  from  stilled,  and  in  this  way,  and 
in  spite  of  no  word  having  been  said  about  repeating  his  visit,  he 
would  be  almost  forced  to  see  her  again. 

That  same  afternoon  Mr.  Brand  stood  again  at  the  gate  of  the 
Monastero.  There  had  been  no  difficulty  about  getting  a  guide  ; 
every  lad  in  the  village  knew  the  way  by  light  as  well  as  by  dark. 
Last  night  he  had  made  an  unnecessary  circuit ;  had  it  not  been 
for  the  detestable  walking,  the  old  palace  among  the  hills  could 
have  been  easily  reached  within  an  hour. 

The  gate  was  once  more  locked  and  barred,  and  though  it  was 
broad  daylight,  Giacomo  looked  almost  as  astonished  at  the  visitor 
as  he  had  looked  last  night,  and  followed  him  almost  as  sus- 
piciously, as  Mr.  Brand  mounted  the  broad  staircase.  It  was  still 
with  Giacomo  at  his  heels  that  he  lifted  the  battered  and  blotted 
letter  from  off  the  carved  shelf — for  his  memory  had  told  him 
true — and  once  more  descended  to  the  hall. 

Beside  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  he  stood  still  for  a 
moment  and  appeared  to  be  considering ;  then,  with  an  access  of 
almost  jaimty  courage,  he  opened  it  and  walked  boldly  in.  He 
felt  certain  that  he  would  find  the  Principessa  where  he  had  left 
her  that  morning,  and  he  was  right.  She  sat  there  exactly  as 
though  she  had  not  changed  her  attitude  during  the  last  six  hours. 

*  I  hope  my  coming  isn't  unpleasant  to  you,'  began  Mr.  Brand, 
without  preliminary.  *  I  didn't  mean  to  call,  but  I  left  this  here 
behind  me,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fetch  it,  you  see. 
You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you,  if  I  take  a  look,  just  in  order  to  — ' 

Mr.  Brand,  who  had  torn  open  the  envelope,  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, and  walked  quickly  to  the  window  holding  a  cabinet  photograph 
in  his  hand.     The  Principessa  watched  him  without  any  remark. 

It  was  the  latest  photograph  of  Annie,  and  it  took  Mr.  Brand 
entirely  by  surprise.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  a  year.  She  had 
been  a  child  then  ;  it  seemed  almost  as  though  this  year  had  made 
of  her  a  woman.  The  picture  showed  no  more  than  head  and 
shoulders,  but  even  this  was  enough  to  tell  that  her  form  had 
rounded  and  her  expression  ripened. 
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Mr.  Brand  gazed  at  his  daughter's  face  and  felt  strangely 
moved.  A  sadden  feeling  of  elation  had  begun  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  him,  but  immediately  it  gave  way  to  doubt.  He  had  a 
profound  distrust  of  his  own  taste ;  how  could  he  decide  what 
claims  to  good  looks  his  daughter  had,  since  he  could  not  even 
venture  to  choose  a  coat  without  consulting  some  safe  adviser  ! 
No  doubt  it  would  be  an  immense  simplification  of  his  plans  if  she 
were  to  turn  out  fairly  handsome.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
the  point  decided  for  him  at  once. 

When,  after  a  long  pause,  he  looked  up,  he  discovered  that  the 
Principessa  was  watching  him,  and  immediately  he  was  visited  by 
an  idea. 

'Look  here,'  he  began,  a  trifle  diflBdently,  *  you're  what  is 
called  a  woman  of  the  world,  are  you  not  ? ' 

*  And  supposing  I  am  ? ' 

*  Supposing  you  are,  you  would  oblige  me  greatly  by  taking  a 
look  at  this  picture  of  my  daughter.  I'm  very  badly  in  want  of 
an  opinion,  and  rU  go  away  again  directly  you've  told  me  what 
you  think  of  her.' 

The  old  Principessa  looked  at  her  visitor  as  though  she  were 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter.  Finally  she  put  out 
her  hand  for  the  photograph.  When  she  had  glanced  at  it  she 
began  to  feel  about  for  her  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses.  During  more 
than  a  minute  she  contemplated  the  photograph  in  silence,  while 
Mr.  Brand  anxiously  watched  her  face. 

*  Your  daughter  ? '  she  remarked  at  last,  in  quite  a  new  tone 
of  interest. 

'  Yes ;  I  told  you  that  I  had  a  girl  at  school.' 
'So  you  did.    But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  she  wjis 
beautiful  ? ' 

*  Because  I  did  not  know  it  myself.  It  certainly  struck  me 
that  she  seemed  all  right,  but  I  never  can  trust  to  my  own  taste.' 

Mr.  Brand  had  turned  scarlet  with  excitement. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  actually  a  beauty  ?  I  half 
suspected  it  myself,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure  till  I  had  asked  some- 
body. And  you've  seen  lots  of  pretty  girls  in  your  day,  haven't 
you?' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  Principessa  thoughtfully.  '  I  have  seen 
many  girls  and  many  women,  and  if  this  picture  speaks  true  there 
were  few  among  them  more  beautiful  than  your  daughter.' 

She  was  still  holding  the  photograph  in  her  hand  and  examin- 
ing it  with  evident  pleasure.   The  outlines  of  the  face  before  her 
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were  of  a  most  perfect  and  pure  simplicity  ;  instead  of  the 
fashionable  touzle  over  the  eyebrows,  which  the  Principessa  par- 
ticularly detested,  the  shining  hair  was  parted  soberly  above  the 
white  forehead.  Crreat,  serious  eyes  looked  straight  out  of  the 
picture,  from  under  eyebrows  that  were  scarcely  curved.  Despite 
the  childish  roundness  of  chin  and  cheeks,  it  was  an  earnest  fieu;e, 
and  the  face  of  a  woman  already. 

*Why,  you  spoke  of  her  as  of  a  mere  schoolgirl,'  said  the 
Principessa  with  more  animation,  ^but  this  is  something  quite 
different.' 

She  laid  down  the  photograph  and  fell  once  more  to  contem- 
plating the  empty  fireplace,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap.  Mr. 
Brand  had  been  invited  to  take  a  rest  before  returning  to  the 
Curhaus.  Elated  by  the  Principessa's  remarks,  he  began  to  talk 
about  Annie.  She  did  not  seem  always  to  be  listening.  Now 
and  then  she  took  up  the  picture,  which  lay  at  her  elbow,  and 
looked  at  it  attentively. 

'  It  is  a  good  face,'  she  once  remarked,  'not  only  a  beautiful  one.' 

She  laid  down  the  picture  and  took  it  up  again.  It  seemed 
almost  as  though  she  could  not  part  from  it.  Presently  she 
began  to  ask  questions  regarding  the  exact  colour  of  the  girl's 
hair  and  eyes.  Mr.  Brand  was  not  quite  certain,  but  he  fancied 
Annie's  eyes  were  some  sort  of  brown — ^at  least,  they  had  always 
given  him  that  impression. 

*  Brown?  And  her  hair  as  well?  Then  she  is  not  one  of 
your  British  blondes  ? ' 

There  was  almost  a  tinge  of  disappointment  in  the  Princi- 
pessa's tone.  'And  her  complexion — what  impression  did  that 
give  you  ? ' 

Mr.  Brand  racked  his  brains  for  a  few  seconds. 

*  Have  you  ever  seen  a  shell— the  sort  of  shells  one  picks  up 
at  home — ^the  inside  I  mean,  of  course  ?  Well,  Annie's  face  has 
often  made  me  think  of  the  inside  of  a  sea-shell.' 

'That  would  do,'  said  the  Principessa,  with  the  photograph 
still  in  her  hand.    *  When  do  you  expect  her  ? ' 

'  Expect  her !  Bless  me,  what  for  ?  I  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  her.    Why,  she's  only  seventeen.' 

*  I  was  married  at  sixteen,'  remarked  the  Principessa  gently. 
'Were  you  really?    Now,  that's  strange.    But  Annie's  an 

English  girl.  Eighteen  will  be  time  enough  for  getting  her 
home.  I've  calculated  that  by  next  year  her  manners  ought  to 
be  quite  safe ;  no  more  danger  of  taking  after  either  me  or  her 
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mother.  I  don't  mean  to  lose  time,  as  it  is.  IVe  been  looking 
oat  for  a  husband  for  her  all  summer.' 

*  And  have  you  found  one  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  and  then  sank  into  sudden  silence.  He 
was  debating  within  himself  whether  to  say  more  or  not.  The 
Principessa's  tone  was  now  distinctly  more  gracious  than  it  had 
been  in  the  morning.    Should  he  take  advantage  of  this  ? 

*  It  isn't  easy  to  find  a  husband  for  Annie,'  he  slowly  began. 

*  I  should  have  thought  it  was  very  easy.' 
'  Not  the  sort  of  husband  I  want. 

And  after  that  Mr.  Brand,  to  his  own  astonishment,  began 
unburdening  his  heart.  He  had  felt  the  weakness  coming  upon 
him  for  some  minutes  now,  and  it  was  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
shame  and  pleasure  that  he  yielded  himself  up,  almost  without  a 
struggle.  He  knew  himself  well  enough  to  understand  what  it 
was  that  had  worked  upon  him.  Even  the  folds  of  lace  upon  the 
Principessa's  head,  and  even  her  manner  of  handling  her  fan, 
had  helped  to  create  that  atmosphere  of  social  refinement  which 
to  him  had  hitherto  been  unattainable,  and  perhaps  for  this 
reason  was  irresistible.  Fifty  trifles  had  conspired  against  the 
one  secret  weak  point  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  jealously 
shielded  from  the  gaze  of  his  fellow-workers.  It  might  be 
despicable,  but  he  could  not  hide  from  himself  that  to  lay  his 
difficulties  before  a  real  live  princess  was  an  experience  which 
partook  almost  of  rapture.  Simultaneously  he  blushed  for  him- 
self and  yet  revelled  in  the  sensation. 

He  told  her  of  his  start  in  life  and  of  his  social  ambition, 
dwelling  upon  the  account  of  his  wealth  with  so  obvious  and 
childish  a  relish  that  the  display  was  scarcely  offensive. 

*  Not  that  I  had  any  particular  genius  for  business,'  he  frankly 
explained,  '  but  I've  always  had  a  genius  for  having  my  own  way, 
and  that  answers  as  well  in  business  as  in  anything  else,  I  fancy.' 

The  Principessa  made  no  attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  his 
confidences.  It  seemed  rather  as  though  a  discreet  question 
dropped  now  and  then  were  intended  delicately  to  lead  him  on 
to  further  disclosures.  She  showed  interest  in  his  account  of 
Farringdon,  and  inquired  once  or  twice  whether  it  was  a  mere 
ornamental  cAa^eau,  or  whether  there  were  farms  belonging  to  it. 
She  also  wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Brand,  as  a  man  of  business, 
could  advise  her  as  to  whether  it  were  safer  to  invest  money  in 
shares  or  in  land,  and  which  of  the  two  plans  he  himself  adopted. 

At  this  mark  of  confidence  the  last  barriers  of  Mr.  Brand's 
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reserve  gave  way.  Very  soon  the  Principessa  knew  as  much 
about  his  inner  life  as  he  himself  knew.  She  had  immediately 
grasped  that  to  this  man  life  had  always  been  a  simple,  though 
often  a  tough,  job ;  that  there  had  been  many  steep  hills  on  his 
road,  but  no  tortuous  ways.  The  opioions  she  uttered  were  some- 
times unexpected.  Thus,  when  in  telling  her  of  the  ball  and  of 
his  disappointed  hopes,  he  said : 

'  I  expected  them  to  call  in  a  body  next  day,  and  instead  of 
that  they  went  on  avoiding  me  as  carefully  as  though  I  had  been 
a  newly  painted  door.  Where  was  the  mistake  ?  Was  the  dis- 
play too  great,  as  the  Blaimie  Herald  had  it  ? ' 

The  Principessa  replied : 

'  On  the  contrary,  it  was  not  great  enough.  You  should  have 
paid  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  music  instead  of  one  hundred, 
and  you  should  have  lighted  up  three  miles  of  avenue  instead  of 
two.  A  display  of  money  often  shocks  people  who  have  not 
got  much  money  themselves,  but  you  have  only  got  to  double  it 
and  society  succumbs.    Instead  of  being  vulgar  it  becomes  regal.* 

Mr.  Brand  kept  for  ever  returning  to  the  subject  of  his 
daughter's  marriage.  Would  the  husband  he  wanted  for  Annie 
be  very  hard  to  find  ?  Now  that  the  Principessa  knew  every- 
thing, what  was  her  opinion  on  this  point  ? 

'  He  will  be  hard  to  find,'  she  said  thoughtfully.  *  If  you  find 
him  at  all,  it  will  be  by  some  chance,  for  it  requires  to  be  a  man 
who  is  free  of  social  prejudice — ^who  stands  either  above  it  or 
below  it,  as  you  choose  to  put  it — and  such  men  are  not  frequent 
even  nowadays.' 

^  I  mean  to  find  him  all  the  same ;  I  know  he's  hiding  some- 
where.' 

Mr.  Brand  had  by  this  time  left  his  place,  and  was  treading 
heavily  up  and  down  the  stone  floor,  scowling  at  the  distant 
comers  almost  as  though  he  suspected  his  future  son-in-law  of 
lying  low  in  one  of  those  gloomy  recesses. 

*  Pray  tell  me  this  one  thing :  Is  your  daughter  to  be  at  all 
consulted  in  this  matter?  Or  do  you  intend  to  keep  her  at 
school  until  you  have  found  the  right  man,  and  then  send  for  her 
and  say,    There  is  your  husband !  " ' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to  do.  You  couldn't  have  put 
it  clearer.  And  it  won't  be  hard  to  do  either ;  Annie's  a  good, 
quiet  sort  of  girl,  and  quite  easy  to  manage.' 

*  I  perceive  that  British  liberty  does  not  suit  you — in  others, 
Signor  Brand.   Your  plan  has  much  sense  in  it.'   She  paused  for 
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an  instant,  and  then  added,  '  I  also  was  not  consulted  in  these 
matters.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  in  our  country  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  parents  to  arrange  the  marriages,  and  not  the 
children.' 

'Then  her  parents  might  have  done  better  for  her  than 
marrying  her  to  a  beggar  with  a  big  name,'  said  Mr.  Brand  to 
himself  as  he  looked  roimd  the  grim,  bare  room.  '  I  believe  she's 
been  a  beauty  in  her  day.  Why,  she's  a  beauty  now ! ' 

It  seemed  almost  as  though  the  Principessa  had  guessed  the 
drift  of  his  thoughts.  A  shade  of  colour  mounted  to  her  forehead 
as  she  spoke. 

'  You  must  not  suppose  that  this  apartment  has  always  worn 
the  face  which  it  wears  to  day.  The  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Eoccatelli  have  not  always  been  such  as  they  are  now.  Within 
these  same  four  walls  that  now  appear  to  you  so  naked  I  and  my 
dead  husband  have  lived  in  comfort,  almost  in  luxury.' 

Mr.  Brand  had  stood  still,  straight  opposite  to  the  water-colour 
portrait  on  the  wall. 

*  Is  that  your  late  husband  ? '  he  asked,  overmastered  by  a 
fresh  spasm  of  curiosity. 

*  No,'  said  the  Principessa  gently,  *  that  is  my  son.' 

*  You  have  got  a  son  ? ' 

Air.  Brand's  tone  expressed  unbounded  astonishment.  Taken 
in  the  abstract  there  was  nothing  startling  in  the  idea  of  the 
Principessa  having  a  son;  nevertheless,  so  complete  was  the 
impression  of  solitude  conveyed  by  the  woman  and  her  surround- 
ings, that  such  a  poasibiUty  had  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Brand.  In 
the  first  instant  he  felt  even  instinctively  inclined  to  disbelieve 
the  statement. 

*  I  never  knew  that  you  had  a  son.' 

The  Principessa  smiled  a  little  coldly.     *  Yesterday  at  this 
time  you  did  not  know  that  I  was  in  the  world.' 
'  And  is  he  here  ? ' 

*  My  son  ?  He  is  not  here.  He  is  serving  in  the  Austrian 
Army.  He  is  a  lieutenant.  That  picture  was  painted  when  he 
was  fifteen.' 

As  she  glanced  up  at  her  visitor  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment, 
then  hers  returned  to  the  fireplace,  and  his  to  the  portrait  on  the 
wall.  He  had  not  looked  at  it  attentively  before.  The  lad's  fiw5e 
was  thin  and  eager,  with  a  slender  and  singularly  expressive  throat, 
and  long-cut  dark  eyes  that  might  have  been  the  eyes  of  a  woman. 

Mr.  Brand  resumed  his  walk  upon  the  flagstones,  but  he 
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moved  more  slowly  now,  and  the  current  of  his  talk  had  suddenly 
run  dry. 

The  Principessa  began  to  make  the  first  entirely  conventional 
remarks  which  Mr.  Brand  had  yet  heard  from  her  lips — remarks 
about  the  weather  and  the  temperature.  She  also  asked  some 
questions  about  the  Curhaus,  and  did  not  appear  to  notice  when 
he  forgot  to  answer  them.  The  chief  subject  of  the  past  con- 
versation was  not  again  touched  upon  that  day. 

:Mj.  Brand  went  home  with  the  photograph  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  a  great  many  thoughts  in  his  mind.  During  four  days  he 
spoke  less  than  ever  to  his  wife,  and  took  solitary  walks.  On  the 
third  day  he  made  a  few  inquiries  of  the  doctor,  who  spoke  a  little 
English.  He  asked  what  was  the  reason  of  the  Frincipessa's 
seclusion.  The  doctor  answered  with  some  reserve  and  a  little 
piqiue.  She  was  an  invalid,  he  believed,  but  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  her  malady,  seeing  that  he  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  treat  her.  A  widow  ?  Yes,  she  was  a  widow,  and  had  an 
only  son.  Unmarried  ?  Undoubtedly ;  the  young  Principe  was 
not  more  than  twenty-three,  and  not  in  a  position  to  marry  the  first 
girl  who  happened  to  please  him,  owing  to  his  want  of  fortune. 

On  the  following  day  the  Principessa,  sitting  in  her  accus- 
tomed seat,  and  busied  with  her  accustomed  thoughts,  was  roused 
by  a  heavy  step  crossing  the  library.  She  sat  up  to  listen  with  a 
shade  of  expectation  on  her  face.  She  thought  to  recognise  the 
step ;  it  was  not  Giacomo's.  Within  the  same  minute  Mr.  Brand 
pushed  aside  the  heavy  curtain  and  came  towards  her,  with  a 
certain  something,  almost  of  solemnity,  about  his  broad,  carefully 
shaved  chin.  She  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  put  on  his  very 
best  clothes,  and  while  he  was  still  advancing  she  had  time  to 
reflect  that  he  was  much  more  objectionable  in  black  clothes  than 
he  had  been  in  creased  linen. 

Her  greeting  was  stiflF  to  the  verge  of  coldness.  Mr.  Brand 
replied  to  it  somewhat  uncertainly.  Up  to  the  very  threshold  of 
the  room  he  had  held  his  head  high,  but  now  his  heavy  step 
faltered  a  little.  That  old  woman  with  the  silver  curls  and  the 
long,  white  fingers  was  so  entirely  the  embodiment  of  that  social 
idol  which  he  had  worshipped  behind  closed  doors  since  his  child- 
hood that  even  to  step  into  her  presence  was  enough  to  make  him 
turn  mentally  giddy.  At  this  moment  it  required  the  whole  of 
his  sturdy  resolution  to  keep  him  from  turning  and  flying. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated  he  began  talking  with  a  sort  of 
plunge.   He  started  by  telling  her  that  he  had  come  over  this 
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time  purely  on  a  matter  of  business.  He  had  spent  these  four 
days  in  weighing  the  matter  which  he  now  wished  to  lay  before 
her.  Possibly  she  had  already  guessed  his  intention  ?  Had  she 
any  objection  to  his  going  on  ? 

The  Principessa  said  not  a  single  word  and  made  no  sign,  and 
Mr.  Brand  proceeded,  growing  more  fluent  as  he  talked. 

*  The  matter  is  very  simple,  as  you  will  see  ;  I  fancy  the  less 
words  I  use  about  it,  the  better.  You  have  got  a  son  and  I  have 
got  a  daughter ;  your  son  has  got  a  title,  and  my  daughter  has 
got  a  fortune.  Your  son  will  certainly  require  a  fortune  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  title  comfortably,  and  I  am  determined,  for  purposes 
of  my  own,  that  my  daughter  shall  get  a  title.  Do  you  follow 
me  ?  What  do  you  think,  eh  ?  Don't  Jyou  think  we  could  come 
to  an  understanding  ? ' 

The  Principessa  sat  so  still  and  stared  so  straight  in  front  of 
her  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  or  not  she  had  heard  a  word 
of  his  address. 

Mr.  Brand  began  to  grow  perplexed. 

*  Maybe  I  have  not  been  quite  plain  enough.  What  I  meant 
to  say  was  ' 

*You  have  been  quite  plain  enough,'  said  the  Principessa, 
opening  her  lips  at  last. 

It  was  not  because  she  was  astonished  that  she  had  been  silent 
so  long — ^indeed,  she  had  scarcely  been  astonished ;  what  surprise 
she  felt  was  not  due  to  the  thing  itself,  which  for  four  days  she 
had  seen  coming,  but  only  to  the  abruptness  with  which  it  had 
come.  The  idea  was  good,  but  it  required  ripening,  as  also  did 
her  own  resolution.  She  knew  very  well  that  the  first  word  she 
uttered  must  necessarily  colour  her  whole  course  of  action  for  the 
future.  It  was  open  to  her  to  play  either  the  coy  and  uncompre- 
hending mother  or  the  indignant  aristocrat.  From  under  her 
eyelashes  she  watched  the  man  she  had  to  deal  with,  and  decided 
to  do  neither.  While  he  talked  she  was  not  listening,  but  only 
observing.  She  said  to  herself,  '  This  man  is  honest  only  in  the 
lower,  rougher  sense  of  the  word,  but,  nevertheless,  honesty  will 
be  the  best  policy  with  him/  It  was  then  that  she  broke 
silence. 

'  You  have  been  quite  plain  enough,  my  friend,  and  it  is  right 
80.  I  will  not  aflFect  to  misunderstand  you.  We  are  both  old 
people,  and  we  have  fought  our  part  of  life's  battle,  therefore  we 
can  afford  to  do  without  the  flowers  of  speech.  You  wish  to  imite 
your  daughter's  fortune  to  the  title  of  my  son;  the  plan  has  much 
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in  its  favour,  very  much  indeed,  but  we  must  review  the  situation 
soberly.    There  may  be  obstacles.' 

'  I  know  there  may.  To  begin  with,  you  may  object  to  the 
connection.    I  don't  know  what  your  ideas  on  this  subject  are.' 

The  Principessa  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

*  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are  ;  listen.* 

Though  she  said  *  listen,'  she  sank  into  silence  for  some 
minutes,  apparently  lost  in  far-away  thoughts.  Maybe,  also,  this 
was  the  moment  in  which  she  struggled  for  the  last  time  with  her 
pride.    Presently  she  roused  herself  and  began  to  speak. 

^  It  is  a  strange  chance  that  has  caused  our  paths  to  cross. 
You  say  that  you  are  seeking  a  husband  for  your  daughter,  and 

I  how  do  you  think  that  I  have  spent  my  hundreds  of 

hours  of  solitude  sitting  before  this  grate,  while  the  wind  swept 
down  the  valley  and  bellowed  in  the  chimney?  I  have  spent  them 
in  planning  how  to  save  Luigi  from  undergoing  what  I  have 
undergone.' 

After  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause  she  went  on,  speaking  more 
quickly. 

*  No  one  can  ever  guess  at  my  sufferings.  You  will  say  that 
you  also  have  known  poverty,  but  poverty  was  your  birthright ; 
therefore  you  cannot  understand  what  it  means  to  be  bom  in 
riches,  educated  for  riches,  to  have  held  riches  in  your  hand,  and 
to  be  condemned  to  poverty.  I  will  be  open  with  you;  the 
fortunes  of  this  house  had  long  been  failing;  my  husband  was 
also  my  cousin ;  I  was  married  to  him  in  order  that  my  dowry 
should  stem  the  current  of  ruin.  It  might  have  sufficed  had  my 
husband  not  been  a  gambler.  He  was  in  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
and  capitals  are  as  many  spread  gaming-tables  to  him  who  has  the 
fever  in  his  veins.  When  almost  all  was  gone  I  persuaded  him  to 
come  back  here,  the  very  last  property  that  was  still  left  to  the 
family.  He  said  the  place  would  kill  him,  and  I  believe  it  did  ; 
but  it  saved  the  dry  bread  for  Luigi,  and  that  was  all  I  wanted. 
In  his  last  illness,  whenever  the  shutters  shook  in  the  wind,  he 
used  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow,  thinking  to  hear  the  rattle 
of  dice ;  and  sometimes  he  would  start  up  in  bed  and  stretch  his 
hands  towards  the  window  and  then  fall  back  again,  groaning  when 
he  perceived  that  that  which  he  had  taken  to  be  a  pack  of  cards 
flying  towards  him  was  only  a  drift  of  autumn  leaves  against  the 
pane.  He  died  when  Luigi  was  still  a  child,  and  since  his  faneral 
I  have  not  left  the  house.  No  doubt  you  have  wondered  at  my 
seclusion  and  sought  for  reasons.   There  is  no  other  reason  but 
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poverty.  I  said  to  myself:  Inside  these  walls  I  shall  continue  to 
reign  sovereign,  outside  of  them  I  should  be  a  caricature.  It  is 
no  one's  business  to  remark  that  in  my  solitude  I  feed  myself 
with  chocolate  pastilles  instead  of  with  meat,  but  it  would  be 
everyone's  business  to  note  that  the  covering  of  my  carriage 
cushions  is  moth-eaten  the  moment  I  show  myself  on  the  high- 
road. So  long  as  I  remain  invisible  I  shall  be  revered.  The 
honour  of  the  name  of  Boccatelli  demands  of  me  this  sacrifice.  I 
took  my  resolution  not  without  a  struggle,  for  at  that  time  my 
hair  was  not  yet  white.  When  I  came  back  from  attending  my 
husband's  funeral,  and  when  I  heard  the  gate  shut  behind  me,  I 
told  myself  that  for  me  it  should  not  open  again  until  it  came  to 
be  my  turn  to  be  carried  out  in  a  wooden  box.  I  gave  out  that 
my  heart  was  broken  by  my  husband's  death  and  my  health 
ruined.  For  more  than  a  year  past  this  moment  had  been  marked 
by  me  as  the  most  favourable  for  withdrawing  from  the  world 
without  exciting  attention.  That  which  followed  showed  that  I 
was  right:  no  one  asks  curious  questions,  Possibly  I  may  be 
thought  eccentric,  but  eccentricity  is  quite  reconcilable  with 
dignity.  Everybody  knows  my  name,  though  scarcely  any  have 
seen  my  person.  I  believe  that  by  some  I  am  even  regarded  as 
a  fiatbulous  personage.' 

The  Principessa  reached  for  her  fan  and  began  slowly  to  fan 
herself.    Mr.  Brand  held  his  breath,  listening  for  more. 

'  I  have  suflFered  less — far  less — than  I  did  in  the  world  out- 
side. You  cannot  understand  me.  Every  step  in  your  life  has 
been  a  step  upwards,  while  I  have  ever  moved  downwards.  You 
cannot — no,  you  cannot — guess  at  the  degradation,  the  pain, 
the  shame  which  that  which  people  call  "  noble-bom  poverty " 
brings  with  it.  I  have  gone  through  it  all,  and  I  have  sworn 
that  my  son  shall  not  go  through  it.  He  must  be  saved, 
against  his  will,  if  not  with  it.  He  himself  is  eager  to  take 
up  the  battle  of  life,  but  even  should  he  leave  the  battlefield 
triumphant  he  will  go  thence  deeply  wounded,  horribly  scarred, 
and  how  can  I  know  whether  a  loving  hand  will  then  be  near 
to  tend  the  bleeding  wounds?  This  hand  of  mine  will  then 
have  long  lain  cold.  Therefore  I  say  he  must  be  saved,  and  it 
must  be  done  before  I  die.  A  wife  seems  the  only  salvation,  but 
every  rich  girl  would  not  do.  To  give  him  a  worthless  wife  would 
only  be  another  way  of  making  him  unhappy.  When  I  beheld 
your  daughter's  picture  my  heart  leapt  with  hope,  for  I  have 
learnt  to  read  faces.   You  ask  after  my  prejudices.  I  am  not  the 
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same  woman  that  I  was  when  I  first  sat  down  here  to  puzzle  out 
the  riddle.  Twenty  years  ago  I  would  not  have  believed  a  mes- 
senger from  Heaven  who  told  me  that  I  should  ever  speak  to  any- 
one as  I  am  speaking  to  you  to-day.  But  all  that  is  changed. 
Viewed  from  my  hermitage,  the  world  appears  so  distant  and  so 
small,  even  its  greatest  figures  such  puppets  of  Fate,  and  even  its 
most  honoured  prejudices  such  childish  caprice.  I  have  built  a 
new  world  for  myself,  and  in  it  there  are  no  prejudices,  either 
social  or  national/ 

*  And  has  your  son  got  any  prejudices  ? ' 
'  My  son  is  a  Socialist.' 

'  A  Socialist  ? '  repeated  Mr.  Brand,  instinctively  alarmed  by 
the  sound  of  the  word,  as  are  all  well-ordered  citizens,  even  when 
they  have  not  got  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  its  meaning. 

The  Principessa  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  What  would  you  have  ?  A  young  man  with  straight  limbs 
and  a  good  digestion  must  be  something.  Luigi  happens  to  have 
got  into  a  socialistic  current.  I  have  no  objections  because  I 
have  no  fears,  even  though  it  may  amuse  him  now  to  have  plain 
"  Lieutenant  Koccatelli  "  printed  upon  his  calling-cards.  This  is 
the  general  view  of  the  case,'  went  on  the  Principessa  in  an 
entirely  diflFerent  tone.  *  Now  we  should  go  to  the  particulars. 
What  dowry  do  you  ijitend  to  give  your  daughter,  Signor  Brand  ? ' 

*  Two  hundred  thousand,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  promptly. 

*  And  how  much  will  she  inherit  after  your  death  ? ' 
'  It  won't  be  less  than  three  hundred  thousand.' 

The  Principessa  kept  her  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  carpet, 
for  she  did  not  wish  to  betray  the  height  of  her  exultation.  She 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  less — far  less. 

*  In  what  is  your  money  invested  ? ' 

Mr.  Brand  proceeded  to  give  some  explanations,  the  Princi- 
pessa occasionally  interrupting  him  with  some  question  whose 
precision  would  not  have  shamed  the  most  practical  man  of  busi- 
ness. The  question  of  the  diflference  of  religion  being  likewise 
thrown  up,  was  dismissed  as  forming  no  serious  obstacle  in  the 
case,  thanks  to  Luigi's  somewhat  too  advanced  ideas. 

*If  I  were  entirely  wise,'  the  Principessa  remarked  at  last, 
fixing  her  keen  eyes  on  Mr.  Brand's  face,  *  I  should  first  write  to 
England  for  confirmation  of  your  words,  for,  after  all,  I  know 
nothing  of  you  but  what  you  have  told  me  yourself.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  making  a  mistake.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
more  closely  still.   The  ages  tally.    One  great  point  is  to  dis- 
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cover  whether  both  young  people  are  fancy  free.  The  girl  is 
probably  safe  so  far.  You  told  me,  I  think,  that  she  has  seen 
nothing  of  society  ?  You  might  tell  me  a  little  more  about  the 
boarding-school.   Have  they  got  masters  for  any  of  the  subjects  ? ' 

^  They've  got  a  drawing-master  and  a  dancing-master.' 

'Have  you  seen  these  masters?  Be  so  kind  as  to  describe 
them  to  me.' 

'  The  drawing-master/  began  Mr.  Brand,  in  complete  incom- 
prehension, '  is  a  Crerman  genius — at  least  so  Miss  Bellew  says. 
She  says  it's  a  wonder  he  can  draw  so  correctly  with  the  awful 
squint  he  has.    He  does  landscapes  and  ' 

'  That's  enough,'  interrupted  the  Princess.  *  I  do  not  require  to 
know  anything  further  about  the  German  genius.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  the  dancing-master.' 

*  He's  the  uncle  of  the  drawing-master.' 

'  Admirable !  Miss  Bellew  must  be  a  wonderfully  wise  woman. 
I  think  we  may  consider  the  girl  safe.  As  for  Luigi,  of  course  I 
cannot  entirely  answer.  He  lives  in  the  world  and  he  is  a  man. 
But  I  require  only  to  have  him  half  an  hour  in  the  same  room 
with  me  in  order  to  know  whether  his  affections  are  engaged. 
Let  us  take  for  granted  that  both  parties  in  this  transaction  are 
heart-whole — it  simplifies  the  argument.  On  the  part  of  your 
daughter  there  will  be  national  prejudices  to  overcome.  Your 
nation  is  great,  but  its  circle  of  mind  is  small.  A  man  may  be 
brave,  generous,  highly  informed,  but  to  you  he  is  not  a  man  if 
he  holds  his  fork  differently  from  the  way  in  which  you  have 
decided  that  a  fork  should  be  held.  In  order  to  counteract  these 
impressions  it  will  require  some  management.  It  is  fortunate 
that  I  have  taught  Luigi  all  the  languages  I  know.  The  question 
now  is,  how  exactly  to  put  the  matter  in  motion.' 

Mr.  Brand  coidd  see  no  difficulty  there.  He  had  only  got 
to  send  for  his  daughter  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  Naturally  the 
Principessa  would  not  hear  of  anything  so  clumsy. 

*  I  can  make  my  daughter  do  what  I  like,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  a 
little  sulkily. 

'  And  so  can  I  make  my  son,  but  he  must  not  know  that  he 
is  doing  it.  Luigi  demands  delicate  handling ;  his  temper  is 
hasty — what  you  English  would  call  violent.  The  slightest  sign 
of  restraint  slices  to  make  him  grow  restless.  Two  years  ago 
I  attempted  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  him  with  one  of  my  own 
relation — sit  had  always  been  so  in  our  family ;  but  Luigi,  boy 
though  he  was,  had  already  become  infected  with  modem  ideas. 
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It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  declared  his  independence  to  my 
face,  and  it  was  that  incident  which  made  him  decide  upon  entering 
the  army.  I  could  not  immediately  consent,  but  within  that 
same  year  I  let  him  go.  There  had  arisen  other  reasons  which 
made  his  absence  from  here  appear  desirable.' 

The  slight  fold  which  always  marked  displeasure  appeared 
between  the  Principessa's  eyebrows  as  she  spoke. 

'  It  is  indispensable  that  this  arranged  marriage  should  wear 
the  mask  of  a  love-match.  Send  for  your  daughter,  by  all  means, 
and  I  will  get  my  son  home  upon  some  pretext  which  I  must 
still  invent,  and  after  that  let  matters  take  their  natural  course.' 

When  Mr.  Brand  still  demurred,  the  Principessa,  with  wonder- 
fiil  patience  and  with  an  almost  mathematical  precision,  proceeded 
to  prove  to  him  that  her  calculations  could  scarcely  fail  to  come 
right.  A  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  of  suitable  ages, 
healthy  in  mind  and  body,  both  instinctively,  if  not  consciously, 
on  the  look-out  for  an  ideal — she  could  not  think  of  anything 
whereto  to  liken  Mr.  Brand's  doubts,  if  it  were  not  a  doubt,  as 
to  whether  a  lighted  match  brought  close  to  a  case  full  of  gun- 
powder would  cause  this  to  explode.  If  the  gunpowder  were  not 
damp  and  the  match  in  working  order  they  would  simply  have  no 
choice. 

The  Principessa's  concluding  words  were  an  ultimatum. 

'I  will  undertake  this  matter  only  on  condition  that  you 
leave  the  entire  management  in  my  hands.  It  will  be  best  also 
if  the  arrangement  remains  between  you  and  me.  I  think  we 
understand  each  other.' 

*  And  my  wife  ?  I  shouldn't  like  to  keep  Polly  out  of  the 
secret.' 

*  I  haven't  seen  your  wife  yet,'  said  the  Principessa,  doubt- 
fully. 

'  I  can  make  her  hold  her  tongue.    I  am  quite  sure  of  her.* 

*  Let  it  be,  then,'  said  the  Principessa  with  reluctant  consent. 
When  Mr.  Brand  was  gone  she  almost  wished  that  she  had 

been  firmer  on  this  point.  She  could  not  help  reflecting  that  in 
the  matter  of  silence  she  had  never  felt  sure  of  any  woman  ex- 
cept herself. 

Mr.  Brand,  on  the  contrary,  went  home  in  a  state  of  elation 
which  bordered  upon  intoxication. 

<I  knew  the  right  man  must  be  hiding  somewhere,'  he 
chuckled  to  himself  at  least  twenty  times  within  the  hour. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  SCHOOLFELLOW. 

On  a  would-be  rustic  bench  which  stood  at  the  end  of  an  extremely 
well-weeded  walk  Annie  Brand  was  sitting  one  July  evening  a 
little  before  sunset. 

A  scent  of  mignonette  filled  the  air.  The  lawn  on  either  side 
was  faultlessly  mown,  and  the  pansy  and  lobelia  beds  were  all 
correctly  ticketed  and  as  carefully  tended  as  any  in  Grreat  Britain. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  musical  sounds  that  came  floating  from 
the  open  windows,  the  red-brick  house  visible  between  the  lilac 
bushes  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  well-to-do  country 
house.  But  the  musical  sounds  spoke  too  eloquently  No 
doubt  the  piano  is  played  in  most  country  houses,  but  no 
country  house,  however  well-to-do,  ever  possesses  three  of  these 
musical  instruments — all  in  full  cry — not  to  speak  of  the  violin 
which  from  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roof  was  send- 
ing its  long-drawn  wails  into  the  garden  below.  Of  the  pianos, 
one  was  being  clumsily  belaboured  with  Chopin's  exercises; 
another — so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the  fragments — 
was  thundering  out  Beethoven's  *  Funeral  March  ' ;  while  on  the 
third  a  rattling  waltz  tune  was  being  brilliantly  executed. 

Presently,  with  an  eflfective  crash,  the  waltz  came  to  an  end, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  a  tall  and  very  slender  girl  appeared  upon 
the  garden  path  which  led  to  the  rustic  bench.  Her  light  golden 
hair  gleamed  where  the  sunlight  caught  it,  and  the  pink  colour 
glowed  delicately  in  her  cheeks.  She  passed  her  handkerchief 
more  than  once  across  her  forehead  as  she  came  leisurely  along 
between  the  boxwood  borders.  At  sight  of  the  occupant  of  the 
bench  she  quickened  her  pace. 

*  Much  too  warm  weather  for  playing  waltzes,'  she  remarked, 
as  she  sank  down  beside  Annie  Brand. 

*That  was  your  last  lesson,  Ellen,  was  it  not?'  inquired  her 
companion. 

*  My  last  lesson,  thank  Heaven ! ' 

*  Why  do  you  say,  thank  Heaven  ?  Have  you  not  been  happy 
here  ? ' 

*  Happy  enough,  seeing  that  I  have  always  had  enough  to  eat 
and  to  drink.  I  am  even  rather  sorry  to  leave,  because,  you  see, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  I  shall  have  to  eat  and  to  drink  at  home. 
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Uncle  offered  to  pay  for  my  education,  but  he  hasn't  offered  to  do 
more.' 

*  And  is  that  all  that  makes  you  sorry  ?  Are  you  not  at  all 
sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  anybody,  not  even  to  Miss  Bellew  ? ' 

'  Oh,  bother ! '  laughed  the  other,  ^  I'm  not  in  a  confessional. 
My  dearest  Annie,  be  merciful  and  spare  me.  It's  too  hot  for  your 
thorough  way  of  doing  things.  I  haven't  searched  the  folds  of 
my  heart  yet,  but  I  fency  I  shall  be  able  to  survive  the  farewells.' 

Annie  said  nothing  more,  but  from  the  troubled  gaze  with 
which  her  solemn  brown  eyes  rested  upon  the  lobelias  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  feel  satisfied. 

As  she  sat  thus  quite  still,  with  the  sunset  light  upon  her 
uncovered  brown  hair,  she  was  even  more  beautiful  than  she 
had  appeared  to  the  Principessa  on  the  photograph,  for  both  the 
transparently  clear  complexion  and  the  moist  red  lips  could 
only  be  judged  of  in  the  reality.  There  is  something  delight- 
fully simple  about  this  particular  style  of  beauty ;  an  artist  could 
render  its  outline  in  a  few  strokes,  just  as  no  more  than  a  few 
words  are  wanted  to  describe  it.  Beauty  of  this  sort  shows 
all  its  strength  at  once.  It  is  almost  as  though  it  despised 
those  small  subterfuges,  those  clever  tricks  of  toilet  and  manner, 
by  means  of  which  a  lesser  style  of  beauty  seeks  to  enlarge  its 
capital.  It  has  got  no  reserve  forces  kept  back  to  make  attacks 
at  unexpected  moments;  none  of  those  surprises  in  store  with 
which  a  more  indefinite  style  deals ;  but  neither  does  it  require 
them.    What  it  loses  in  piquancy  it  gains  in  delicious  repose. 

A  long  silence  had  followed  upon  Ellen's  last  remark.  Up 
there  a  rather  lame  mazurka  had  succeeded  the  brilliant  waltz, 
for  among  these  three  pianos  not  one  was  ever  silent  for  more  than 
iive  minutes  at  a  time.  The  executor  of  the  funeral  march  had 
reached  the  end,  and  had  without  hesitation  begun  again  from  the 
beginning.  Chopin's  ill-treated  finger  exercises  ran  on  in  a  sort 
of  under-current  to  the  other  tunes,  something  like  the  chatter:  of 
a  brooklet,  but  of  one  which  has  got  an  abnormal  number  of  jumps 
to  make  and  of  boulders  to  clear.  Only  the  violin  had  mercifully 
screamed  itself  into  silence.  Annie  was  puzzling  out  in  her  own 
mind  the  question  of  her  schoolfellow's  feelings.  When  at  last 
she  turned  her  head  she  discovered  that  Ellen's  pale  blue  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her  face  very  intently,  and  with  an  expression 
which  was  not  entirely  of  goodwill. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of? '  asked  Annie,  reddening  under 
the  scrutiny.  - 
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,   *  I  was  wondering  which  of  us  two  will  be  married  first.' 

*  Why,  you,  of  course,  since  you  are  going  home  a  year  sooner.' 

*  That  doesn't  follow.  What  an  innocent  you  are !  You've 
got  two  cards  to  play,  and  I  have  only  got  one,  therefore  your 
chances  are  double.  Besides,  you're  only  a  year  younger  than  I  am.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by    cards  to  play  "  ?  I  don't  understand.' 

*  Your  money  and  your  face — surely  it's  clear  enough.  I  have 
only  got  my  face,  which  means  that  I  must  be  all  the  more  care- 
ful in  playing  out  my  card.' 

In  Miss  Bellew's  establishment  Annie  was  known  and  frequently 
mocked  at  for  her  habit  of  thinking  before  she  spoke.  This  time, 
however,  she  took  no  time  for  reflection,  but  turned  straight  upon 
Ellen  with  her  great  brown  eyes  full  of  anger. 

*  I  do  not  look  at  those  as  cards  to  play,'  she  retorted,  in  a  voice 
which  indignation  had  made  unsteady. 

*  If  you  don't  then  your  parents  will,'  replied  Ellen,  not  in  the 
least  disconcerted.  '  Be  sure  of  that.  Your  father  is  a  business 
man,  is  he  not  ?  No  reason  for  looking  so  horrified.  If  you  had 
been  plain  and  rich  the  look-out  would  not  have  been  so  good, 
but  with  those  eyes  of  yours  there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
get  hold  of  your  husband's  heart  as  well  as  hisj^hand  ;  or  at  the 
very  least,'  she  added,  with  a  fragment  of  a  laugh, '  he  will  have  a 
plausible  excuse  for  making  you  believe  so.' 

Annie  was  silent  for  a  minute.    Then  she  shook  her  head. 

*  I  do  not  believe  my  father  could  do  that.  It  would  be  like 
treating  me  like  a  bale  of  goods.' 

*  Your  father  would  need  to  be  a  great  fool  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  draw  profit  from  such  a  piece  of  goods  as  your  face,'  said 
Ellen,  with  brutal  frankness. 

The  tone  of  the  words  was  laden  with  spite  even  more  than 
the  words  themselves. 

For  three  years  past  Ellen  had  secretly  hated  Annie,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  Annie  had  not  bjeen  here  she,  Ellen 
Wood,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  beauty  of  the  school. 
After  these  three  years  of  enforced  silence  it  was  an  unspeakable 
relief  to  her  to  be  able  to-day,  on  the  eve  of  her  return  home,  to 
taunt  her  rival  to  her  face.  Ellen  was  vain,  but  she  was  clear- 
sighted ;  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  spite  of  her  brilliant  hair 
and  her  light  blue  eyes,  in  spite  of  her  pink-and-white  skin,  Annie 
eclipsed  her  at  every  point  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Annie 
herself  was  not  nearly  so  certain  of  this,  although  she  could  not 
help  knowing  that  her  face  was  worth  looking  at.   No  moderately 
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intelligent  young  woman  could  manage  to  spend  three  years  in  a 
finishing-school  without  learning  to  gauge  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness her  own  share  of  good  looks.  The  whole  attitude  of  her  sur- 
roundings, the  undisguised  jealousy  in  the  eyes  of  her  plain 
schoolfellows,  and  the  grudging  admiration  on  the  faces  of  the 
pretty  ones,  told  her  far  more  than  her  looking-glass  did.  Besides, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  whenever 
a  brother  or  a  father  came  to  view  the  establishment,  he  was 
far  more  apt  to  turn  his  head  in  her  direction  than  in  the  direction 
of  Marian  Burke,  for  instance,  whose  complexion  was  like  that  of 
an  imderdone  pudding,  and  whose  half-invisible  eyes  might  have 
been  two  stray  currants  struggling  through  the  dough.  Perhaps 
even  this  circumstance  might  have  escaped  her  attention  had  it 
not  been  for  the  hurry  with  which  her  companions  were  apt  on 
such  occasions  to  push  her  into  the  background. 

Her  natural  shrewdness  told  her  that  all  this  could  only  mean 
that  her  looks  were  above  the  average ;  but  as  yet  she  had  been  too 
conscientiously  engaged  with  her  studies  to  give  full  attention  to 
the  subject,  or  to  have  weighed  and  measured  the  part  which 
beauty  plays  in  this  world.  Ellen's  remarks  opened  a  subject  as 
yet  quite  strange  to  her. 

'  I  would  never  let  myself  be  treated  in  such  a  fashion,'  she 
now  remarked,  with  something  of  Thomas  Brand's  doggedness 
upon  her  features.    '  Nothing  can  make  me  into  a  piece  of  goods.' 

Ellen  laughed  a  little  shrilly. 

*  Of  course  you  begin  by  saying  so.  But  wait  a  little.  Don't 
imagine  that  you'll  be  allowed  to  marry  whom  you  will.  As  far 
as  that  goes  I'm  better  oflF  than  you ;  I  shall  be  free  to  choose  for 
myself,  seeing  that  I  can  easily  manage  mother.  But  you're 
much  too  precious,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  your  own  guidance.' 

*  No,  I  don't  believe  it,  I  don't  believe  it,'  said  Annie  again. 

*  Father  could  never  act  in  that  way.' 

She  said  the  words  firmly,  and  with  an  uncalled-for  emphasis, 
almost  as  though  she  wished  entirely  to  convince  herself  by  their 
sound.  By  nature  she  was  completely  unsuspicious,  and  she 
blamed  herself  now  severely  for  the  faint  doubt  which  the 
worldly-wise  Ellen's  words  had  stirred  within  her. 

*  And  besides,'  she  added,  after  another  moment  of  thought, 

*  money  alone  doesn't  make  one  precious  ;  at  least  it  oughtn't  to.' 

*  Of  course  not,  but  it  does.  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself 
why  ten  of  the  girls  are  ready  to  fetch  your  thimble  or  your  book 
for  you  while  I  have  got  to  do  my  messages  for  myself?  Because 
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of  your  hmix  yeux  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  because  your  pocket- 
money  is  larger  than  theirs.  Why  do  the  servants  never  grumble 
at  having  to  clean  your  boots  ?  Why,  only  because  they  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  your  boots  have  cost  double  the  price  of  mine. 
Even  Miss  Bellew  can't  help  relaxing  towards  you.  You  can't 
really  seriously  suppose  that  you  would  have  got  the  first  prize  for 
drawing  the  other  day  if  you  hadn't  been  your  father's  daughter. 
Surely  you  must  know  that  those  chalk  heads  of  yours  aref  bristling 
with  inaccuracies,  and  that  both  Clara  Pelham  and  Julia  Sanding 
have  got  ever  so  much  more  talent  than  you  have.' 

Annie  began  to  look  troubled.  '  How  do  you  mean  that  ?  Do 
you  really  think  that  Clara  and  Julia's  heads  were  better  than 
mine?' 

'  It's  not  I  alone  who  thinks  so.  Ask  any  half-dozen  of  the 
other  girls  you  like.' 

*  Then  why  did  Miss  Bellew  give  me  the  prize  ? ' 

*  Bless  your  heart.,  I've  told  you ;  because  you're  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire.' 

'  If  that  is  true,'  said  Annie,  slowly,  and  looking  a  little  pale 
in  the  evening  light,  'then  I  shall  give  the  prize  back  to  Miss 
Bellew.  I  don't  want  anjrthing  that  I  haven't  deserved.  I  should 
feel  as  if  I  had  stolen  it  from  Clara  and  Julia.' 

*  You  surely  won't  be  such  a  fool  as  that.  You're  one  of  the 
fortunates  of  the  earth,  that's  all,  so  why  not  enjoy  your  luck  as  it 
comes  ?  Do  you  think  it  will  be  any  diflFerent  in  the  world  out- 
side ?  I  don't.  I  think  on  the  contrary  that  you  will  find  plenty 
of  people  waiting  there  all  ready  to  share  your  millions  with  you. 
In  one  way  it's  very  good  to  be  rich,  but  being  poor  has  its 
advantages  too.  If  I  have  got  a  suitor  I  shall  at  least  know  that 
he  wants  myself,  and  not  my  fortune.' 

Annie  was  now  gazing  wonderingly  at  her  companion.  She 
heard  the  words  without  having  quite  realised  their  meaning. 

'  Don't  tell  me  more,'  she  said,  upon  some  impulse  which  she 
would  not  have  known  how  to  define.  She  felt  half  inclined  to 
lay  her  hands  over  her  ears,  as  though  to  shut  out  all  farther  dis- 
closures. '  I  would  rather  find  out  for  myself  what  the  world  out- 
side is  really  like.    I  can't  believe  that  it  is  so  bad.' 

'  Find  out  for  yourself,  by  all  means,'  grumbled  Ellen,  and 
then  fell  to  mentally  comparing  her  washed-out  print  dress  and 
Annie's  delicate  Indian  silk.  How  that  slaty  blue  would  have 
suited  her  own  colour  of  hair !  Was  it  a  wonder  if  she  hated 
Annie  ?    At  that  moment  she  could  not  have  said  whether  she 
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was  most  jealous  of  the  other's  beauty  or  of  her  money/  Annie 
herself  seemed  to  divine  her  schoolfellow's  thoughts.  At  the 
mention  of  the  boots  she  had  half-guiltily  withdrawn  her  exquisite 
little  patent-leather  shoes  under  the  hem  of  her  dress,  but  the 
dress  itself,  with  its  perfect  fit  and  its  soft  draperies,  was  not  to  be 
disguised  by  any  change  of  attitude.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  bear  the  weight  of  her  companion's  envious  gaze.  For 
several  minutes  they  sat  silent  side  by  side;  Ellen  staring  at 
Annie's  dress,  and  Annie  at  the  lobelias,  while  the  scent  of  the 
mignonette  made  the  air  sweet  almost  to  oppressiveness,  and  the 
lame  mazurka  continued  to  hop  along  side  by  side  with  the  rolling 
chords  of  Beethoven's  '  Funeral  March.' 

'  I  suppose  you  will  spend  your  holidays  here,'  remarked  Ellen 
presently.  •  ♦ 

*  I  suppose  so,  since  my  parents  are  abroad  and  their  plans 
unsettled.' 

'  Well,  for  my  part,  I  trust  I  sha'n't  have  to  stop  at  home  for 
an  unreasonable  time.  Of  course  I'm  very  fond  of  mother,  but, 
between  ourselves,  l;don't  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  stand 
her  accent  for  long.  *  And  then,  the  way .  she  has  of  tying  her 
bonnet-stripgs — it  makes  me  blush  for  her  in  public.  That's  the 
worst  of  being  well-educated  oneself — one  can't  help  comparing 
onieself  with  one's  parents.' 

Annie  moved  a  little  uneasily  on  the  bench.  For  years  past 
this  had  been  a  sore  subject  with  her,  and  one  which  had  cost  her 
many  mental  struggles.  She  hoped  Ellen  would  ask  no  questions, 
but  Ellen's  eyes  were  too  sharp. 

*  You  almost  look  as  though  you  knew  what  I  meant.  Now, 
tell  the  truth — we're  all  alone  you  know — have  you  never  felt  a 
little  hot  when  you  were  out  walking  with  your  pa  ? ' 

At  that  moment  Annie  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  tell  a 
lie,  but  it  was  a  vain  wish ;  she  had  never  been  able  to  manage 
the  most  innocent  fib. 

'I  try  not  to,'  was  all  that  her  conscience  would  allow  her  to 
say,  and  she  said  it  with  scarlet  cheeks  and  averted  eyes. 

'  It  is  to  my  parents'  money  that  I  owe  my  education,'  she 
added,  forcing  herself  now  to  look  Ellen  straight  in  the  face. 
'  Therefore  it  would  be  mean  of  me  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  way  in 
which  that  money  was  acquired.    That's  how  I  look  at  the  matter.' 

'  No  doubt  a  most  praiseworthy  manner  of  looking  at  it,'  said 
Ellen  with  a  vicious  laugh,  *  and  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  model  of  the  school.' 
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'  I  have  never  set  up  for  a  model,  Ellen.' 

'  No,  Miss  Bellew  saves  you  that  trouble.  To  tell  you  the 
honest  truth,  my  dear,  I'm  just  a  little  sick  of  having  your  virtues 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  of  being  told  how  sober  and  sensible  and 
wise  you  are  in  comparison  to  us  poor  sinners.' 

This  time  Annie  made  no  answer  at  all;  indeed,  she  had  none  to 
make.  This  was  a  matter  which  required  thinking  out.  Was  she 
really  so  sober  and  so  sensible  as  Miss  Bellew  declared  ?  Lately, 
only  quite  lately,  she  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  it  was  so.  As 
she  looked  around  her  now  in  the  soft  summer  twilight,  drinking 
in  the  scent  of  the  mignonette  and  unconsciously  gathering  up 
the  fragments  of  the  musical  pot-pourri  up  there,  her  eyes  began 
to  shine  and  her  young  bosom  to  rise  and  fall  with  unspoken 
wishes  for  shapeless  things  which  no  words  could  have  helped  her 
to  define.  Sober  and  sensible?  Her  rebelliously  beating  heart 
seemed  to  give  the  words  the  lie.  It  was  only  that  her  budding 
youth  was  bursting  into  flower,  her  warm  blood  crying  out  to  have 
its  part  in  life ;  but  Annie,  to  whom  aU  these  questions  were  dark, 
was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  to  herself  the  fact  that  such 
things  as  the  reflection  of  the  moonlight  on  the  pond,  or  the 
trills  of  the  nightingale  among  the  lilac-bushes,  should  affect  her 
so  much  more  deeply  than  they  had  done  only  a  year  ago.  No 
one  had  guessed  at  the  transformation,  for  the  more  distinctly  did 
she  feel  this  strange  new  sentimentality  growing  within  her  the 
more  careful  was  she  to  preserve  her  outward  calmness.  Even  had 
she  been  able  to  explain  what  she  felt  it  would  have  appeared  to 
her  as  a  sort  of  indecency  to  confide  in  even  one  single  friend. 

All  at  once  her  reflections  were  broken  in  upon  by  Ellen's 
voice. 

'There  is  Lizzie  coming  along.  She's  looking  for  someone ; 
perhaps  it's  one  of  us,' 

A  white  apron  and  cap  were  to  be  seen  darting  inland  out 
between  the  lilac-bushes, 

*  She's  in  a  monstrous  hurry.  Lizzie ! '  cried  Ellen,  in  her  thin, 
high  voice.    *  Who  do  you  want  ? ' 

The  white-aproned  servant-girl  turned  at  the  sound,  and 
immediately  set  off  running  towards  the  bench. 

*  If  you  please.  Miss  Brand,'  she  panted,  between  hurried 
breaths,  *  Miss  Bellew  wishes  to  speak  to  you  immediately  in  the 
study.'  ' 

Anide  rose  quickly,  in  some  surprise.  She  did  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  Miss  Bellew  should  wish  to  speak  to  her  at  this  hour, 
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neither  did  she  nnderstand  why  Lizzie  should  have  had  to  run  so 
fast,  and  yet  the  sense  of  hurry  infected  her  without  her  being 
dware  of  it.  She  asked  no  question,  but  she  too  set  oiBT  running  a 
little  In  front  of  Lizzie,  while  Ellen  Wood,  devoured  by  curiosity, 
followed  at  a  distance. 

Miss  Bellew,  plump,  short,  brisk  and  business-like,  was  sitting 
before  a  huge  writing-table  littered  with  papers.  In  the  passage 
a  washerwoman  and  a  carpenter  were  waiting  for  an  audience,  and 
in  the  doorway  Annie  had  run  against  JuUa  Sanding  coming  out 
with  her  handkerchief  in  her  hand  and  scarlet  eyelids.  It  was 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  study  that  Miss  Bellew  dispensed  both 
praise  and  blame,  gave  her  orders,  and  paid  her  bills. 

'  Oh !  Miss  Brand.  Yes,  immediately.  Here  is  the  telegram — 
no,  that  is  Doctor  White's  last  recipe  for  sunburn,  and  this  here  is 
the  wine-merchant's  bill.  Where  have  I  put  it?'  and  Miss 
Bellew  began  groping  about  among  the  scattered  sheets. 

*  Here  it  is.  My  dear  Miss  Brand,  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
lose  you.  Here  is  your  fether's  message.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  but 
I  very  much  fear  that  your  mother  must  be  worse.' 

The  colour  left  Annie's  face  as  she  took  the  crumpled  paper 
from  the  head  mistress's  hand.  With  quickened  breath  she  read 
the  message  from  Lancegno  : 

*  Send  Annie  immediately  with  a  maid.    No  time  to  be  lost. 

*  Thomas  Brand.' 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  STIRRUP-CUP. 

*  Is  it  quite  certain  that  our  Principe  has  got  his  eight  weeks 
in  his  pocket  ? '  inquired  Lieutenant  Miiller  of  his  neighbour  at 
the  supper-table. 

*  Yes,  it  is  quite  certain,'  replied  the  adjutant.  '  I  myself  put 
the  sand  upon  the  colonel's  signature  this  morniug.' 

'  Lucky  man  !  The  eight  hottest  weeks  in  the  fifty-two ! 
And  what  excuse  has  he  made  ?  ' 

*  Something  about  an  inheritance.  His  mother  requires  him 
for  the  business  part  of  the  matter.' 

*  An  inheritance  ?    Surely  we  are  not  going  to  lose  him  ? ' 
The  adjutant  discreetly  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  order  to 

avoid  confessing  that  he  knew  nothing  more. 
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Ever  since  the  162nd  Begiment  had  marched  into  Bleistadt, 
rather  more  than  five  years  ago,  the  immarried  officers  had  taken 
their  meals  in  the  long,  narrow  room  in  which  they  were  now 
assembled.  The  whitewashed  walls  had  long  since  grovni  grey 
with  tobacco-smoke ;  the  deal  floor,  in  spite  of  having  been 
scrubbed  exactly  as  many  times  as  a  general  had  come  to  inspect 
the  regiment,  showed  several  ineradicable  wine-stains ;  and  a 
round  black  smudge  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  betrayed  pretty 
plainly  that  the  petroleum  lamp  which  hung  there  in  a  wire 
holder  generally  smoked.  The  tablecloth  was  up  to  a  certain 
degree  protected  from  stains  by  the  circular  pieces  of  thick  grey 
felt,  upon  which  the.  beer  glasses  stood.  Everything  bore  upon 
it  the  indubitable  stamp  of  a  second-rate  inn  in  a  third-rate 
country  town.  To-day  the  tablecloth  was  strewn  with  dead  and 
dying  midges,  who  had  singed  their  wings  at  the  lamp,  for  the 
windows  stood  open  on  to  the  chief  square ;  but  except  for  an 
occasional  individual  who  passed  along  the  pavement  whistling, 
or  for  the  stray  bark  of  a  dog,  Bleistadt  seemed  to  have  gone  to 
bed  at  9  p.m.  Even  the  company  at  the  supper-table  did  not 
look  entirely  wide  awake. 

Five  years  of  Bleistadt,  however  restful  to  the  nerves,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  sobering  effect  even  upon  the  liveliest  moods. 
As  the  chunks  of  roast  veal  disappeared  each  plate  in  turn  found 
its  way  on  to  the  floor,  to  be  licked  spotlessly  clean  by  one  of  the 
hungry  dogs  that  stood  round  the  table  in  an  expectant  circle. 
The  absence  of  other  amusements  at  Bleistadt  had  greatly 
encouraged  the  keeping  of  these  four-footed  companions,  and  the 
ample  leisure  which  had  been  spent  upon  their  education  had  in 
some  cases  led  to  a  quite  extraordinary  point  of  perfection.  Some 
of  the  lieutenants  were  never  to  be  seen  in  their  private  hours 
accompanied  by  less  than  four  dogs,  of  which,  as  a  rule,  each 
belonged  to  a  different  race,  and  there  were  animals  in  the  regi- 
ment calculated  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  circus  clown — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  major's  poodle,  who  could  beat  a  drum  with  the 
best  of  drummer-boys,  or  Lieutenant  Boccatelli's  small  yellow 
terrier,  who  smoked  cigarette  after  cigarette  with  inimitable 

Roccatelli  himself  had  been  one  of  the  late-comers  to-night. 
In  spite  of  the  colonel's  signature  in  his  pocket  he  did  not  look 
much  elated  at  the  prospect  of  the  eight  weeks  of  freedom  before 
him.  His  tall,  lithe  figure  was  scarcely  yet  filled  out.  The 
dark,  clean-shaven  face,  with  the  sleek,  black  hair,  and  the  some- 
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what  languid  black  eyes,  belonged  to  a  style  of  looks  which  in 
repose  might  almost  be  called  womanish — it  is  a  style  often  to  be 
obsen'^ed  in  Italians  under  twenty-five — though  the  most  passing 
moment  of  passion  was  enough  to  show  the  mistake.  And  these 
moments  were  more  frequent  than  was  desirable.  Ever  since  his 
earliest  childhood  Luigi's  almost  uncontrollable  temper  had  been 
his  mother's  chief  anxiety ;  to  teach  him  self-restraint  her  chief 
care.  Her  pei-sonal  influence  had  scarcely  ever  failed  of  its  effect. 
Often  and  often  when  passion  was  on  the  point  of  mastering  him 
had  she  opened  her  lips  for  the  one  word,  '  Luigi ! '  and  the  mere 
tone  of  that  word  had  been  enough  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 
Like  a  child  he  would  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  cover  her 
hands  with  penitent  kisses.  He  himself  was  entirely  aware  of  his 
failing,  and  fought  against  it  with  all  his  strength,  but  the  odds 
were  against  him.  The  blood  of  a  hundred  ancestors  who  had 
been  bom  to  rule,  and  who  had  been  used  to  settle  their  quarrels 
with  their  daggers  in  their  hands,  was  in  his  veins,  and  could  find 
no  outlet  in  the  narrow  and  restricted  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  lived.  He  was  resolved  to  bear  his  fate,  and  for 
months  at  a  time  he  had  borne  it  patiently,  until  there  came  a 
moment  when  something,  anything,  often  an  irrelevant  trifle, 
would  give  his  overstrained  nerves  the  excuse  they  wanted  for 
snapping,  and  then  anger  would  seize  him  like  a  sort  of  madness. 
It  seemed  almost  as  though  in  those  brief  fits  he  felt  a  certain 
relief  in  letting  loose  all  the  rage  which  his  false  position  had 
accumulated  within  him. 

For  his  position  was  false,  however  savagely  he  might  deny  it  to 
himself.  Had  he  worn  the  gay  cavalry  uniform,  as  had  been  his  wish, 
instead  of  the  sober  blue  dress  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  his  position 
would  have  been  falser  yet,  for  in  Austria  the  cavalry  service  is 
par  excellence  the  service  not  only  of  the  high-bom,  but  also  of  the 
wealthy.  His  mother's  eye  had  foreseen  the  humiliations  which 
would  be  unavoidable.  In  an  infantry  regiment — she  had  argued 
to  herself — ^his  title  would  at  least  create  a  position  for  him.  And 
so  it  did.  In  spite  of  his  scanty  pocket-money  Luigi  was  a  hero 
among  his  comrades.  The  regiment  did  not  acknowledge  openly 
that  it  felt  honoured  by  having  a  Principe  in  its  ranks,  but  tacitly 
everyone  was  agreed  upon  this  point.^  The  sons  of  small  officials 
or  of  unknown  country  lawyers  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  help 
enjoying  saying  *  Du '  to  the  Prince  Roccatelli,  and  being  called 
*  Du '  by  him  in  retum. 

Luigi  writhed  a  good  deal  under  it  all.    He  suffered  from  an 
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undefined  desire  of  improving  humanity,  a  malady  very  common 
to  high-minded  youth  whose  work  in  the  world  is  not  distinctly 
cut  out  for  it.  At  present  he  could  see  salvation  only  in  an  ideal 
conmiunity  where  no  one  would  be  hampered  by  full-sounding 
titles  which  they  were  unable  to  support.  But  for  this  evidently 
the  world  was  not  ripe,  and  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  everything  he 
could  do,  he  remained  *  our  Principe '  in  the  regiment — more  in 
sport  than  in  earnest,  but  nevertheless  *  our  Principe.' 

*  So  it's  a  fact,  Roccatelli,  that  you're  about  to  shirk  the 
manoeuvres  ? '  began  Lieutenant  Miiller  across  the  table. 

Miiller  prided  himself  on  being  the  best-informed  officer  in 
the  regiment,  but  the  result  simply  was  that  his  comrades  called 
him  inquisitive. 

Luigi,  who  had  been  eating  his  supper  in  complete  silence, 
raised  his  head  abruptly. 

'  No,  that's  not  a  fact.  I  am  going  home  because  my  mother 
•  needs  me  on  a  matter  of  business.  I  don't  want  to  shirk  any- 
thing. I  would  rather  she  had  required  me  after  the  manceuvres, 
but  since  she  wants  me  now,  I  go.' 

*  Oh,  come,  Koccatelli,'  put  in  a  fat  young  officer,  whose  father 
was  a  wealthy  brewer,  and  who  but  for  the  circumference  of  his 
waist  would  most  certainly  have  been  in  the  cavalry,  *  you're  not 
going  to  tell  us  seriously,  are  you,  that  you're  sorry  to  miss  all  the 
heat  and  the  dust  that  we'll  have  to  swallow — and  that  makes 
one  so  awfully  thirsty?'  he  added,  as  with  a  deep  sigh  he  reached 
for  his  beer  glass. 

*  I  do  mean  to  say  it ;  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like.  I  don't 
like  dust  and  heat,  but  I  can  bear  them  as  well  as  any  man.  I 
want  to  work  in  the  world  as  a  man  works,  not  to  be  coddled  like 
an  infant.  Surely  that  is  clear  enough  ? '  and  he  looked  round 
the  table,  as  though  calling  on  anyone  to  doubt  his  words. 

*  Quite  clear,'  said  Lieutenant  Miiller  a  little  hastily,  for  he 
was  of  a  peaceable  disposition. 

The  others  watched  their  cigar-smoke  and  said  nothing  at  all. 
They  knew  that  Boccatelli  was  something  of  an  idealist,  and  they 
had  grown  used  to  looking  at  his  views  of  life  leniently. 

*  Pepi ! '  added  Miiller  quickly,  as  Luigi  pushed  back  his  plate 
and  pulled  out  his  cigarette  case.  '  There  are  no  matches  at  this 
end.    Bring  some  matches  to  the  Prince  immediately.' 

But  the  unlucky  youth  was  only  making  matters  worse. 
'  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times,  Miiller^  that  I  am  a  lim- 
iena/nJt^'  said  Luigi,  bending  a  little  across  the  table,  and  speaking 
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not  loudly,  but  with  a  very  ominous  emphasis  upon  each  word. 
'A  lieuimant^  do  you  understand?  The  same  as  you  are.  I 
hate  having  my  title  jingled  in  my  ears.' 

In  spite  of  his  hot  temper,  Luigi  had  never  been  counted 
among  the  quarrelsome  members  of  the  regiment.  Bather,  he 
seemed  almost  anxious  to  avoid  the  smallest  chance  of  a  provo- 
cation, for  he  knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  afford  to  indulge 
even  in  a  harmless  dispute.  To-day,  however,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Principe  was  in  a  particularly  irritable  frame  of  mind.  And 
on  the  eve  of  his  return  home — ^was  it  not  strange  ?  The  truth, 
which  no  one  but  himself  knew,  was  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  and  therefore  necessarily  dissatisfied  with  others.  To  go 
home  to  the  Monastero  and  to  '  la  mamma,'  yes,  it  would  have 
been  delightful,  were  it  not  for  the  confession  that  weighed  upon 
his  mind,  and  which  would  now  have  to  be  made  verbally.  Every- 
thing reminded  him  of  this  approaching  moment.  Cryps,  the 
small  yellow  terrier  who  was  so  clever  at  smoking  cigarettes,  was 
to-day  impatiently  pushed  aside  when  he  humbly  asked  for  scraps; 
for  even  those  cigarettes,  though  not  very  expensive,  had,  in  his 
position,  been  an  extravagance,  as  he  now  very  well  saw,  and  had 
helped  to  bring  matters  to  the  present  pass.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
florins — ^it  was  not  an  appalling  sum,  in  truth,  but  where  was  *  la 
mamma'  to  take  them  from?  She  could  not  save  it  from  her  food, 
that  much  was  certain ;  she  did  what  was  almost  impossible  in 
that  way  already.  And  at  the  mere  thought  the  emotional  Italian 
felt  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

The  grey-haired  major  had  retired  some  time  ago — fortunately 
the  man  required  nine  hours'  sleep — and  both  attitudes  and  con- 
versation had  become  considerably  easier.  Chairs  had  been  tilted 
back  against  the  wall,  and  a  good  many  elbows  were  to  be  seen 
upon  the  table.  The  dogs  had  been  put  through  all  their 
tricks,  and  were  now  enjoying  their  rewards  under  the  table,  and 
trying  to  steal  those  of  their  neighbours,  as  could  be  guessed 
at  from  the  frequent  muffled  growls  that  issued  from  the  lower 
regions. 

*  What  was  wrong  with  Bemegg  this  morning  ? '  asked  one  of 
the  captains  of  the  table  at  large.  It  was  the  brewer's  son  who 
replied  in  his  comfortable  sleepy  voice. 

'  One  of  his  fits  of  breathlessness  came  on  again,  poor  fellow. 
I  always  tell  him  that  he  doesn't  drink  enough  beer.' 

'Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  one  of  his  rmdez-vousf^  asked  the 
captain,  cuttingly.    '  When  I  saw  him  leaving  the  parade-grojund 
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so  abraptly,  a  natural  train  of  thought  led  me  to  remember  that 
blue-eyed  minx  at  the  grocer's.' 

But  Lieutenant  Bottel,  staunchly  defending  his  comrade,  was 
quite  certain  that  it  had  been  a  genuine  fit  of  breathlessnesa, 
brought  about  by  a  too  restricted  consumption  of  beer.  For  his 
part  he  didn't  believe  that  Bemegg  was  '  in  eiTier  guten  Haut '  (in 
a  good  skin). 

*  And  does  Doktor  Vogt's  diagnosis  tally  with  yours  ? '  inquired 
the  sceptical  captain. 

*  Of  course  it  does.  At  least  he  says  that  Bemegg  has  got  too 
little  blood,  and  beer  makes  blood,  as  everybody  knows.' 

Lieutenant  Miiller,  while  listening  with  one  ear  to  the  dialogue 
beside  him,  could  not  yet  succeed  in  detaching  his  attention  from 
his  comrade  opposite.  The  snub  he  had  received  silenced  him 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  for  curiosity  was  with  him  a  sort  of  moral 
itch  which  had  to  be  satisfied  at  any  price. 

^  But  the  matter  of  business  on  which  you  are  going  home  is 
not  an  unpleasant  one,  I  believe,'  he  began  firmly,  even  though 
quailing  a  little  under  Luigi's  gaze,  '  U  I  have  heard  aright,  we 
ought  to  be  congratulating  you  now/ 

*  Upon  what  ? '  asked  Luigi,  curtly. 

*  Why,  upon  this  new  inheritance.'  At  the  word  inheritance 
several  of  the  chairs  that  had  been  tilted  back  against  the  wall 
recovered  their  proper  position  with  a  jerk,  and  the  attention  of 
the  supper- table  concentrated  itself  abruptly  upon  the  upper  end. 
Lieutenant  Miiller  was  not  the  only  one  who  instantly  foresaw  that 
if  the  Principe  was  going  to  become  a  rich  man  he  would  cease 
to  belong  to  them,  and  this  meant  a  certain  loss  of  prestige  to 
the  162nd. 

'  Who  told  you  that  I  had  come  into  an  inheritance  ?  ' 

*  Nobody  told  me  exactly,'  replied  Miiller,  on  whose  toes  the 
adjutant  was  treading  significantly  under  the  table,  *  but  there  is 
a  report  about  to  that  effect,  that's  all.  Of  course  it  may  be  quite 
fialse  for  anything  I  know.' 

'  No,  it  is  perfectly  correct,'  said  Luigi,  deliberately.  *  We 
have  come  into  an  inheritance.' 

Several  cigars  went  out  during  the  short  pause  that  followed. 

'  An  uncle  of  my  mother's  has  left  her  two  packing-cases  fall 
of  pictures,  and  she  doesn't  want  to  sell  them  before  I  have  seen 
them.  It's  because  of  these  pictures  that  I  am  going  to  Lancegno. 
And  now  you  can  congratulate  me  if  you  like.' 

\  What's  this  about  Lancegno  ? '  asked  a  new  voice,  as  the 
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latest  of  all  late-comers  entered,  accompanied  by  a  small  pack  of 
ravenous  greyhounds,  who  immediately  disappeared  under  the 
table;  where  a  free  fight  began  which  for  several  minutes  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  company. 

*  I  am,  glad  to  see  that  you  have  recovered  from  your  fit  of 
breathlessness,'  began  the  captain,  as  soon  as  peace  had  been 
restored.    Evidently  his  doubts  were  not  yet  quite  at  rest; 

*  Thanks.  It  was  only  an  affair  of  five  minutes.  Between  you 
and  me,  I  believe  I'm  in  perfect  working  order;  but  since  it  comes 
in  so  opportunely,  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  help  me  to  pass 
the  next  two  months  in  a  more  lively  neighbourhood  than  this. 
I  have  asked  Doktor  Vogt  whether  he  doesn't  think  that  a  change 
of  air  would  do  me  a  lot  of  good,  and  he  seems  to  incline  to 
the  idea.' 

Bemegg  was  one  of  those  excessively  fair-haired  men  who 
always  look  tenyears  younger  than  they  are,  and  who  finally  manage 
to  turn  grey  without  exciting  any  special  attention,  even  among 
their  nearest  friends.  He  was  now  close  upon  thirty ;  but  in  spite 
of  being  the  oldest  lieutenant  in  the  regiment,  he  not  only  still 
bore  the  nickname  of  *  the  Irresistible,'  which  he  had  acquired  in 
earlier  days,  but  also  entirely  lived  up  to  it.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  in  every  station  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  quartered  he 
had  gained  every  female  heart  under  thirty-five.  Why  it  should 
be  so  was  not  easy  to  explain,  for  his  features  were  nothing  in 
particular  and  his  height  somewhat  below  the  average.  It  was 
one  of  those  mysteries  of  female  preference  which  we  so  often  run 
against  in  society.  How  he  had  managed  to  gather  these  laurels 
without  ever  coming  into  the  slightest  collision  with  U%  con- 
venances,  without  so  much  as  fighting  a  single  duel  or  having 
his  ears  boxed  by  a  single  indignant  papa,  was  a  still  greater 
mystery  to  his  comrades,  though  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
man.  How  was  it,  for  instance,  that  poor  Lieutenant  Bottel,  who 
had  tried  to  steal  the  most  innocent  kiss  from  the  baker's  niece, 
received  a  severe  reprimand  from  higher  quarters,  while  Bemegg, 
whose  rendez^ov^  were  notorious  in  the  regiment,  was  left  in 
peace  by  everybody  ? 

*  It  all  depends  upon  keeping  one's  head/  he  would  explain  to 
the  younger  men.  *  When  you  lose  your  head  you  betray  your- 
self, and  it  comes  to  an  esdandre,  and  an  esclandre^  besides  being 
in  terribly  bad  style,  is  also  unpleasant  when  one  is  not  of  a 
bloodthirsty  disposition.  I  confess  that  I  have  got  no  hankering 
after  playing  the  hero  in  times  of  peace.' 
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*  But  how  does  one  keep  one's  head  ? ' 

And  then  Bemegg  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  contemplate 
his  comrades  pityingly  from  out  of  his  self-possessed  grey  eyes. 
His  eyes  always  remained  self-possessed  in  spite  of  the  liveliness 
of  his  manner  and  the  fluency  of  his  speech.  His  most  fiery 
declaration  of  love  had  never  succeeded  in  carrying  himself  away. 
This  was  the  whole  secret  of  his  art.  To  the  eye  he  appeared  to 
be  a  sort  of  human  butterfly  that  fluttered  gaily  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  so,  in  fact,  he  was ;  but  a  butterfly  that  calculates  its 
distances  to  a  nicety  and  has  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head  as  well 
as  in  the  front,  prudently  and  yet  fully  enjoying  every  drop  of 
honey  that  each  chalice  contains,  while  the  other  butterflies  that 
would  have  followed  blindly  after  him  either  broke  their  wings 
against  each  other,  or  else  were  caught  in  a  net  and  put  in  a 
collection. 

With  all  this '  the  Irresistible  One '  was  far  from  being  a  heart- 
less monster.  It  was  only  that  he  was  too  irresistible  even  for  him- 
self. To  be  so  abnormally  *  lucky  with  women,'  and  to  abjure  the 
triumphs  that  pursued  him,  would  have  been  beyond  his  strength. 
He  meant  no  harm,  but  he  simply  flirted  as  a  pretty  woman  flirts, 
because  'she  can't  help  it,'  or  because  it  would  be  too  much 
trouble  not  to  flirt.  He  did  not  even  boast  of  his  victories,  and 
if  he  was  vain  of  anything,  it  was  of  his  French  accent. 

^  A  2!>ropo«**  Roccatelli,'  he  now  began,  *what  was  that  you 
were  saying  about  Lancegno?  It's  from  there  you  hail,  is 
it  not  ?  Doktor  Vogt  was  talking  about  Lancegno  this  very 
morning — that  is  to  say,  it's  one  of  the  places  which  he 
suggested  to  me,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  I  to  him.  But 
I  should  like  a  little  more  information  first.  Is  it  a  place 
that  people  go  to  only  to  be  cured,  or  also  to  have  some  fun  ? 
Have  any  of  the  patients — the  female  patients,  I  mean — got 
healthy  complexions  and  enough  '  go '  left  in  them  to  kill  time 
pleasantly  ?  There's  nothing  really  wrong  with  me,  you  know, 
except  that  it  seems  I've  been  scrimped  with  the  iron  in  my 
blood,  and  I  don't  enjoy  the  idea  of  waltzing  with  a  lot  of  spectres. 
By  the  bye,  they  do  play  waltz  music  there  occasionally,  I  hope  ? 
Is  there  a  decent  room  to  dance  in  ? ' 

Luigi  replied,  somewhat  ungraciously,  that  there  were  dances 
at  least  twice  a  week  in  the  CmradLony  and  that  none  of  the  ladies 
he  had  seen  there  had  reminded  him  of  spectres. 

'  And  the  inhabitants  ?  They  are  your  own  countrymen,  are 
they  not  ?    Olive-tinted  skins  and  red  lips,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
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— ^h'm,  h'm — I  rather  like  the  sound  of  Lancegno.  RoccatelK, 
my  prophetic  soul  tells  me  that  our  parting  is  not  for  long.  Let 
us  empty  a  glass  to  a  joyful  meeting  in  the  (}wr%aJUm\  Ha, 
captain,  surely  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're  going  to  bed 
already  ?  Why,  I've  only  just  come.  And  to-day,  of  all  days, 
when  we  ought  to  be  giving  our  Principe  his  stirrup-cup ! ' 

The  town-bred  Bemegg  was  the  only  one  of  the  regiment  who 
had  never  got  broken  into  Bleistadt  hours,  and  who  struggled 
chronically  though  uselessly  against  them. 

The  captain  sat  down  again  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
For  the  sake  of  a  glass  of  Yodawer  he  had  no  objection  to  sacri- 
ficing an  hour's  sleep.  Luigi  had  slipped  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  under  cover  of  the  table  was  hastily  counting  the  contents. 
His  comrades  had  purposely  begun  to  talk  among  themselves,  but 
though  nothing  distinct  had  been  said,  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  was  expected  of  him.  It  had  ever  been  the  regimental 
custom  on  the  eve  of  a  departure ;  and  how  many  glasses  had  he 
not  himself  emptied  at  the  expense  of  leave-taking  comrades  ? 
It  was  of  these  glasses  that  he  was  thinking  as,  with  a  dark  flush 
on  his  fiswe,  he  counted  and  re-counted.  The  money  for  his  rail- 
way ticket  was  there,  but  nothing  beyond  ;  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible. It  was  the  moment  of  keenest  humiliation  which  his  proud 
spirit  had  ever  yet  experienced.  He  raised  his  eyes  and  met  those 
of  Lieutenant  Bottel  fixed  upon  him  with  sympathising  attention. 
The  lieutenant  leant  across  the  table  and  said  something  in  a 
robust  whisper  by  no  means  inaudible  to  the  neighbours  on 
either  side.  Bottel,  who  was  the  one  Croesus  of  the  regiment, 
had  for  three  years  past  been  trying  to  lend  money  to  Roccatelli, 
sums  which  he  would  most  certainly  never  have  asked  for  back 
again,  so  thankful  was  he  to  the  Principe  for  being  a  comrade  of 
his  own.  His  intentions  were  excellent,  but  the  move  he  had  made 
was  the  very  thing  still  a-wanting  to  fill  the  cup  of  Luigi's  trials 
to  the  brim.  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  stood  up  so  suddenly 
that  all  eyes  were  turned  in  surprise  towards  him.  The  dark  flush 
on  his  face  had  faded  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  leaving  him  paler 
than  usual,  and  one  of  the  muscles  of  his  right  cheek  was  twitch- 
ing just  perceptibly. 

'  No,'  he  said  hoarsely,  with  his  flaming  eyes  on  Bottel's  face, 
*  I  don't  want  your  money.  There  are  a  dozen  old  Jews  in  the 
town  ready  to  lend  me  money  if  I  so  choose.  I  have  told  you  a 
hundred  times  that  I  won't  take  a  comrade's  money.  Why,  I 
don't  even  need  the  money-lenders.    Pepi  will  bring  me  fifty 
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bottles  of  wine  if  I  tell  him  to.  Why  do  I  not  tell  him  ?  Be- 
cause I  have  sworn  to  take  nothing  more  on  credit.  I  won't  be 
insulted  by  your  oflfers/ 

He  spoke  very  hurriedly,  with  short  pauses  after  every  few 
words,  as  though  he  were  labouring  for  breath,  and  his  fingers 
opened  and  closed  rapidly  with  a  convulsive  movement  that  was 
quite  unconscious. 

*  But  I  wasn't  dreaming  of  an  insult,'  stammered  Lieutenant 
Bottel,  who  was  looking  half  inclined  to  cry.  The  remark  about 
the  *  old  Jews '  had  gone  deep  home,  for  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  the  Bottels  had  only  been  baptised  in  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  quarrelling  with  Eoccatelli  on  that  account 
could  not  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  It  was  well  known  in 
the  regiment  that  Luigi's  ideas  about  duelling  were  as  impractic- 
able as  all  his  other  opinions,  and  tliat  a  rencontre  with  him 
would  be  no  mere  dallying  with  fencing  weapons,  but  more  likely 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

'  I  had  no  idea  of  saying  anything  unpleasant ;  I  only  meant 
that  ' 

*For  goodness  sake,  stop  him,  we're  going  to  have  an 
eadandre ! '  murmured  Bemegg,  with  such  an  inimitable  expres- 
sion of  offended  propriety  that  for  the  majority  of  the  company 
the  tension  of  the  situation  was  instantly  relaxed. 

Luigi  had  heard  nothing,  but  still  stood  and  looked  at  his 
comrade  as  though  with  his  eyes  he  would  nail  the  other  to  his 
seat.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  this  innocent  victim 
were  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  pent-up  bitterness  within 
him.  Then  suddenly  the  fire  went  out  in  his  eyes.  He  looked 
past  Bottel  and  out  at  the  open  window  where  the  outlines 
of  the  sleeping  houses  opposite  were  visible  through  the  summer 
night.  But  he  did  not  see  them ;  it  was  the  figure  of '  la  mamma ' 
that  had  risen  before  his  mind's  eye.  Her  voice  could  not  reach 
him  here,  but  it  was  not  hard  to  recall  the  sound  of  that  warning 
*  Luigi ! '  which  had  so  often  pulled  him  back  from  the  verge  of 
danger. 

For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  and  struggled  for  self-control.  No 
one  knew  what  had  come  over  him  when,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  he  snatched  his  cap  from  the  wall  behind  him  and 
abruptly  left  the  room. 


(7*0  he  continued.) 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century' 

LECTURE  V. 

PARTIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

ON  December  21,  1585,  a  remarkable  scene  took  place  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  after 
many  attempts  had  failed,  had  been  successfully  disposed  of  in  the 
Low  Countries.  A  fresh  conspiracy  had  just  been  discovered  for  a 
Catholic  insurrection  in  England,  supported  by  a  foreign  invasion  ; 
the  object  of  which  was  to  dethrone  Elizabeth  and  to  give  her  crown 
to  Mary  Stuart.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  at  the  time  of  the  Eidolfi  plot, 
had  pointed  out  as  a  desirable  preliminary,  if  the  invasion  was  to 
succeed,  the  assassination  of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  succession 
being  undecided,  he  had  calculated  that  the  confusion  would  paralyse 
resistance,  and  the  notorious  favour  with  which  Mary  Stuart's 
pretensions  were  regarded  by  a  powerful  English  party  would 
ensure  her  an  easy  victory  were  Elizabeth  once  removed.  But  this 
was  an  indispensable  condition.  It  had  become  clear  at  last  that  so 
long  as  Elizabeth  was  alive  Philip  would  not  willingly  sanction  the 
landing  of  a  Spanish  army  on  English  shores.  Thus,  among  the 
more  ardent  Catholics,  especially  the  refugees  at  the  Seminary  at 
Eheims,  a  crown  in  heaven  was  held  out  to  any  spiritual  knight 
errant  who  would  remove  the  obstacle.  The  enterprise  itself  was 
not  a  difficult  one.  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  her  danger,  but  she 
was  personally  fearless.  She  refused  to  distrust  the  Catholics. 
Her  household  was  full  of  them.  She  admitted  anyone  to  her 
presence  who  desired  a  private  interview.  Dr.  Parry,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  primed  by  encouragements  from  the  Cardinal  of 
Como  and  the  Vatican,  had  undertaken  to  risk  his  life  to  win  the 

*  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  in  Easter  Term,  1894,  in  continuation  of  those 
given  last  year.  The  fear  preceding  Lectures  on  *  English  Seamen  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century'  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  this  magazine  for  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  1893. 
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glorious  prize.  He  introduced  himself  into  the  palace,  property 
provided  with  arms.  He  professed  to  have  information  of  impor- 
tance to  give.  The  Queen  received  him  repeatedly.  Once  he  was 
alone  with  her  in  the  palace  garden,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  her,  when  he  was  awed,  as  he  said,  by  the  likeness  to  her 
father.  Parry  was  discovered  and  hanged,  but  Elizabeth  refused 
to  take  warning.  When  there  were  so  many  aspirants  for  the 
honour  of  removing  Jezebel,  and  Jezebel  was  so  easy  of  approach, 
it  was  felt  that  one  would  at  last  succeed  ;  and  the  loyal  part  of 
the  nation,  led  by  Lord  Burghley,  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  to  protect  a  life  so  vital  to  them  and  apparently  so 
indifferent  to  herself. 

The  subscribers  bound  themselves  to  pursue  to  the  death  all 
manner  of  persons  who  should  attempt  or  consent  to  anything  to 
the  harm  of  her  Majesty's  person ;  never  to  allow  or  submit  to 
any  pretended  successor  by  whom  or  for  whom  such  detestable 
act  should  be  attempted  or  committed;  but  to  pursue  such  persons 
to  death  and  act  the  utmost  revenge  upon  them. 

The  bond  in  its  first  form  was  a  visible  creation  of  despair.  It 
implied  a  condition  of  things  in  which  order  would  have  ceased 
to  exist.  The  lawyers,  perhaps,  who,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  were 
generally  in  Mary  Stuart's  interest,  vehemently  objected ;  yet  so 
passionate  was  public  feeling  that  it  was  signed  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  and  Parliament  was  called  to  pass  an  Act  which 
would  secure  the  same  object.  Mary  Stuart,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  to  benefit  by  the  crimes  either  of  herself  or  her  admirers. 
It  was  provided  that  if  the  realm  was  invaded,  or  a  rebeUion 
instigated  by  or  for  any  one  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown 
after  the  Queen's  death,  such  pretender  should  be  disquali- 
fied for  ever.  In  the  event  of  the  Queen's  assassination  the 
Government  was  to  devolve  on  a  Committee  of  Peers  and  Privy 
G)uncillor8,  who  were  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  murder 
and  execute  the  perpetrators  and  their  accomplices ;  while,  with 
a  significant  allusion,  all  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  required 
to  leave  the  country  instantly,  under  pain  of  death. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  heaving  with  emotion  when  the 
Act  was  sent  up  to  the  Peers.  To  give  expression  to  their  burn- 
ing feelings  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  proposed  that  before  they 
separated  they  should  join  him  in  a  prayer  for  the  Queen's  pre- 
servation. The  four  hundred  members  all  rose,  and  knelt  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  repeating  Hatton's  words  after  him,  sentence 
by  sentence. 

VOL.  XXV.  NO.  CXLVI.  L 
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Jesuits  and  seminary  priests !  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
justify  tlie  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth  firom  what  is  called  the 
persecution  of  the  innocent  enthusiasts  who  came  from  Eheims 
to  preach  the  Catholic  faith  to  the  English  people.  Popular 
writers  and  speakers  dwell  on  the  executions  of  Campian  and  his 
friends  as  worse  than  the  Smithfield  burnings,  and  amidst  general 
admiration  and  approval  these  martyred  saints  have  been  lately 
canonised.  Their  mission,  it  is  said,  was  purely  religious.  Was 
it  so  ?  The  chief  article  in  the  religion  which  they  came  to  teach 
was  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  who  had  excommunicated 
the  Queen,  had  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and, 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  Bull,  had  permitted  them  to  pretend  to 
loyalty  ad  illud  tempus^  till  a  Catholic  army  of  deliverance  should 
arrive.  A  Pope  had  sent  a  legate  to  Ireland  and  was  at  that 
moment  stirring  up  a  bloody  insurrection  there. 

But  what  these  seminary  priests  were,  and  what  their  object 
was,  will  best  appear  from  an  account  of  the  condition  of  England, 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Pope  and  Philip,  by  Father  Parsons,  who 
was  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mission.  The  date  of  it  is  1585, 
almost  simultaneous  with  the  scene  in  Parliament  which  I  have 
just  been  describing.  The  English  refugees,  from  Cardinal  Pole 
downwards,  were  the  most  active  and  passionate  preachers  of  a 
Catholic  crusade  against  England.  They  failed,  but  they  have 
revenged  themselves  in  history.  Pole,  Sanders,  Allen,  and 
Parsons  have  coloured  all  that  we  suppose  ourselves  to  know  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  What  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  what  we  have  already  heard  from  these 
persons ;  but  it  is  new,  and  being  intended  for  practical  guidance, 
is  complete  in  its  way.  It  comes  from  the  Spanish  archives,  and 
is  not,  therefore,  open  to  suspicion.  Parsons,  as  you  know,  was 
a  Fellow  of  Balliol  before  his  conversion ;  Allen  was  a  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  and  Sanders  of  New  College.  An  Oxford  Church  of  England 
education  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  beautiful  characters  have 
been  formed  in  the  Catholic  Universities  abroad ;  but  as  the 
elements  of  dynamite  are  innocent  in  themselves,  yet  when  fused 
together  produce  effects  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of,  so  Oxford 
and  Eome,  when  they  have  run  together,  have  always  generated 
a  somewhat  furious  compound. 

Parsons  describes  his  statement  as  a  '  brief  note  on  the  present 
condition  of  England,'  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  ease  and 
opportuneness  of  the  holy  enterprise.  *  England,'  he  says,  *  contains 
fifty-two  counties,  of  which  forty  are  well  inclined  to  the  Catholic 
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faith.  Heretics  in  these  are  few,  and  are  hated  by  all  ranks.  The 
remaining  twelve  are  infected  more  or  less,  but  even  in  these  the 
Catholics  are  in  the  majority.  Divide  England  into  three  parts ; 
two-thirds  at  least  are  Catholic  at  heart,  though  many  conceal 
their  convictions  in  fear  of  the  Queen.  English  Catholics  are  of  two 
sorts,  one  which  makes  an  open  profession,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, the  other  believing  at  the  bottom,  but  unwilling  to  risk 
life  or  fortune,  and  so  submitting  outwardly  to  the  heretic  laws, 
but  as  eager  as  the  Catholic  confessors  for  redemption  from  slavery. 

*  The  Queen  and  her  party,'  he  goes  on,  *  more  fear  these  secret 
Catholics  than  those  who  wear  their  colours  openly.  The  latter 
they  can  fine,  disarm,  and  make  innocuous.  The  others,  being 
outwardly  compliant,  cannot  be  touched,  nor  can  any  precaution 
be  taken  against  their  rising  when  the  day  of  divine  vengeance 
shall  arrive. 

^The  counties  specially  Catholic  are  the  most  warlike,  and 
contain  harbours  and  other  conveniences  for  the  landing  of  an 
invading  army.  The  north  towards  the  Scotch  border  has  been 
trained  in  constant  fighting.  The  Scotch  nobles  on  the  other  side 
are  Catholic  and  will  lend  their  help.    So  will  all  Wales. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  midland  and  southern  provinces,  where 
the  taint  is  deepest,  are  indolent  and  cowardly,  and  do  not  know 
what  war  means.  The  towns  are  more  corrupt  than  the  country 
districts.  But  the  strength  of  England  does  not  lie,  as  on  the 
Continent,  in  towns  and  cities.  The  town  population  are  mer- 
chants and  craftsmen,  rarely  or  never  nobles  or  magnates. 

*The  nobility,  who  have  the  real  power,  reside  with  their 
retinues  in  castles  scattered  over  the  land.  The  wealthy  yeomen 
are  strong  and  honest,  all  attached  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  may 
be  counted  on  when  an  attempt  is  made  for  the  restoration  of  it. 
The  knights  and  gentry  are  generally  well  affected  also,  and  will 
be  well  to  the  front.  Many  of  their  sons  are  being  now  educated 
in  our  seminaries.  Some  are  in  exile,  but  all,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  will  be  active  on  our  side. 

^  Of  the  great  peers,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
part  are  with  us,  part  against  us.  But  the  latter  sort  are  new 
creations,  whom  the  Queen  has  promoted  either  for  heresy  or  as 
her  personal  lovers,  and  therefore  universally  abhorred. 

*  The  premier  peer  of  the  old  stock  is  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  son 
and  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  she  has  imprisoned 
because  he  tried  to  escape  out  of  the  realm.  This  earl  is  entirely 
Catholic,  as  well  as  his  brothers  and  kinsmen;  and  they  have 
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powerful  vassals  who  are  eager  to  revenge  the  injury  of  their  lord. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  brothers  are  Catholics. 
They  too  have  family  wrongs  to  repay,  their  father  having  been 
this  year  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  they  have  placed  themselves 
at  my  disposal.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  and  his  heir  hate  heresy, 
and  are  devoted  to  us  with  all  their  dependents.  The  Earls  of 
Cumberland  and  Southampton  and  Viscount  Montague  are  faith- 
ful, and  have  a  large  following.  Besides  these  we  have  many  of 
the  barons — Dacre,  Morley,  Vaux,  Windsor,  Wharton,  Lovelace, 
Stourton,  and  others  besides.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  with 
Lord  Paget  and  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  who  reside  abroad,  have 
been  incredibly  earnest  in  promoting  our  enterprise.  With  such 
support  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  fail.  These  lords  and 
gentlemen,  when  they  see  eflScient  help  coming  to  them,  will 
certainly  rise,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

'  1.  Because  some  of  the  principals  among  them  have  given  me 
their  promise. 

'  2.  Because,  on  hearing  that  Pope  Pius  intended  to  excom- 
municate and  depose  the  Queen  sixteen  years  ago,  many  Catholics 
did  rise.  They  only  failed  because  no  support  was  sent  them,  and 
the  Pope's  sentence  had  not  at  that  time  been  actually  published. 
Now,  when  the  Pope  has  spoken  and  help  is  certain,  there  is  not 
a  doubt  how  they  will  act. 

'  3.  Because  the  Catholics  are  now  much  more  numerous,  and 
have  received  daily  instruction  in  their  religion  from  our  priests. 
There  is  now  no  orthodox  Catholic  in  the  whole  realm  who  sup- 
poses that  he  is  any  longer  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the 
Queen.  Books  for  the  occasion  have  been  written  and  published 
by  us,  in  which  we  prove  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  for  Catholics, 
but  their  positive  duty,  to  fight  against  the  Queen  and  heresy 
when  the  Pope  bids  them ;  and  these  books  are  so  greedily  read 
among  them  that  when  the  time  comes  they  are  certain  to  take 
arms. 

*  4.  The  Catholics  in  these  late  years  have  shown  their  real 
feeling  in  the  martyrdoms  of  priests  and  la3rmen,  and  in  attempts 
made  by  several  of  them  against  the  person  and  State  of  the 
Queen.  Various  Catholics  have  tried  to  kill  her  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  and  are  still  trying. 

'  5.  We  have  three  hundred  priests  dispersed  among  the  houses 
of  the  nobles  and  honest  gentry.  Every  day  we  add  to  their 
number ;  and  these  priests  will  direct  the  consciences  and  actions 
of  the  Catholics  at  the  great  crisis. 
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^  6.  They  have  been  so  harried  and  so  worried  that  they  hate 
the  heretics  worse  than  they  hate  the  Turks. 

'  Should  any  of  them  fear  the  introduction  of  a  Spanish  army 
as  dangerous  to  their  national  liberties,  there  is  an  easy  way  to 
satisfy  their  scruples.  Let  it  be  openly  declared  that  the  enter- 
prise is  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  hesitation.  We  have  ourselves  prepared  a  book  for  their 
instruction,  to  be  issued  at  the  right  moment.  If  his  Holiness 
desires  to  see  it  we  will  have  it  translated  into  Latin  for  his  use. 

^  Before  the  enterprise  is  undertaken  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  deposition  ought  to  be  reissued,  with  special 
clauses. 

^  It  must  be  published  in  all  adjoining  Catholic  countries ;  all 
Catholic  kings  and  princes  must  be  admonished  to  forbid  every 
description  of  intercourse  with  the  pretended  Queen  and  her 
heretic  subjects,  and  themselves  especially  to  make  or  observe  no 
treaties  with  her,  to  send  no  embassies  to  her  and  admit  none ; 
to  render  no  help  to  her  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

*  Besides  those  who  will  be  our  friends  for  religion's  sake  we 
shall  have  others  with  u^ — neutrals  or  heretics  of  milder  sort, 
or  atheists,  with  whom  England  now  abounds,  who  will  join  us  in 
the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Among  them  are  the  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Oxford,  Eutland, 
and  several  other  peers.  The  Queen  of  Scots  herself  will  be  of  infi- 
nite assistance  to  us  in  securing  these.  She  knows  who  are  her 
secret  friends.  She  has  been  able  so  far,  and  we  trust  will  always 
be  able,  to  commimicate  with  them.  She  will  see  that  they  are 
ready  at  the  right  time.  She  has  often  written  to  me  to  say  that 
she  hopes  that  she  will  be  able  to  escape  when  the  time  comes. 
In  her  last  letter  she  urges  me  to  be  vehement  with  his  Holiness 
in  pushing  on  the  enterprise,  and  bids  him  have  no  concern  for 
her  own  safety.  She  believes  that  she  can  care  for  herself.  If 
not,  she  says  she  will  lose  her  life  willingly  in  a  cause  so  sacred. 

• '  The  enemies  that  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  are  the  more 
determined  heretics  whom  we  call  Puritans,  and  certain  creatures 
of  the  Queen,  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Huntingdon,  and  a  few 
others.  They  will  have  an  advantage  in  the  money  in  the 
Treasury,  the  public  arms  and  stores,  and  the  army  and  navy,  but 
none  of  them  have  ever  seen  a  camp.  The  leaders  have  been 
nuzzled  in  love-making  and  Court  pleasures,  and  they  will  all  fly 
at  the  first  shock  of  war.  They  have  not  a  man  who  can  command 
in  the  field.    In  the  whole  realm  there  are  but  two  fortresses 
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which  could  stand  a  three  days'  siege'.  The  people  are  enervated 
by  long  peace,  and  except  a  few  who  have  served  with  the  heretics 
in  Flanders  cannot  bear  their  arms.  Of  those  few  some  are  dead 
and  some  have  deserted  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  a  clear  proof  of 
the  real  disposition  to  revolt.  There  is  abundance  of  food  and 
cattle  in  the  country,  all  of  which  will  be  at  our  service  and 
cannot  be  kept  from  us.  Everywhere  there  are  safe  and  roomy 
harbours,  almost  all  undefended.  An  invading  force  can  be  landed 
with  ease,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  local  pilots.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand trained  soldiers  will  be  sufficient,  aided  by  the  Catholic 
English,  though,  of  course,  the  larger  the  force,  particularly  if  it 
includes  cavalry,  the  quicker  the  work  will  be  done  and  the  less 
the  expense.  Practically  there  will  be  nothing  to  overcome  save 
an  unwarlike  and  undisciplined  mob. 

'  Sixteen  times  England  has  been  invaded,  Twice  only  the 
native  race  have  repelled  the  attacking  force.  They  have  been 
defeated  on  every  other  occasion,  and  with  a  cause  so  holy  and  just 
as  ours  we  need  not  fear  to  fail.  The  expenses  shall  be  repaid  to 
his  Holiness  and  the  CJatholic  King  out  of  the  property  of  the 
heretics  and  the  Protestant  clergy.  There  will  be  ample  in  these 
resources  to  compensate  all  who  give  us  their  hand.  But  the 
work  must  be  done  promptly.  Delay  will  be  infinitely  dangerous. 
If  we  put  oflF,  as  we  have  done  hitherto,  the  Catholics  will  be 
tired  out  and  reduced  in  numbers  and  strength.  The  nobles  and 
priests  now  in  exile,  and  able  to  be  of  such  service,  will  break 
down  in  poverty.  The  Queen  of  Scots  may  be  executed  or  die  a 
natural  death,  or  something  may  happen  to  the  Catholic  King  or 
his  Holiness.  The  Queen  of  England  may  herself  die,  a  heretic 
Government  may  be  reconstructed,  under  a  heretic  successor,  the 
young  Scotch  king  or  some  other,  and  our  case  will  then  be 
desperate;  whereas  if  we  can  prevent  this  and  save  the  Queen 
of  Scots  there  will  be  good  hope  of  converting  her  son  and 
reducing  the  whole  island  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  Now  is 
the  moment.  The  French  Government  cannot  interfere.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  will  help  us  for  the  sake  of  the  faith  and  for  his 
kinswoman.  The  Turks  are  quiet.  The  Church  was  never 
stronger  or  more  united.  Part  of  Italy  is  under  the  Catholic 
King  ;  the  rest  is  in  league  with  his  HoUness.  The  revolt  in  the 
Low  Countries  is  all  but  crushed.  The  sea  provinces  are  on  the 
point  of  surrendering.  If  they  give  up  the  contest  their  harbours 
will  be  at  our  service  for  the  invasion.  If  not,  the  way  to  conquer 
them  is  to  conquer  England. 
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'  I  need  not  urge  how  much  it  imports  his  Holiness  to  undertake 
this  glorious  work.  He,  supremely  wise  as  he  is,  knows  that  from 
this  Jezebel  and  her  supporters  come  aU  the  perils  which  disturb 
the  Christian  world.  He  knows  that  heretical  depravity  and  all 
our  other  miseries  can  only  end  when  this  woman  is  chastised. 
Reverence  for  his  Holiness  and  love  for  my  aflBicted  country  force 
me  to  speak.  I  submit  to  his  most  holy  judgment  myself  and  my 
advice.' 

The  most  ardent  Catholic  apologist  will  hardly  maintain  in  the 
face  of  this  document  that  the  English  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests  were  the  innocent  missionaries  of  religion  which  the  mo- 
dem enemies  of  Elizabeth's  Government  describe  them.  Father 
Parsons,  the  writer  of  it,  was  himself  the  leader  and  director  of 
the  Jesuit  invasion,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  misrepre- 
sented the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  sent  over.  The  point 
of  special  interest  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of 
parties  and  general  feeUng  in  the  English  people.  Was  there  that 
wide  disposition  to  welcome  an  invading  army  in  so  large  a 
majority  of  the  nation  ?  The  question  is  supposed  to  have  been 
triumphantly  answered  three  years  later,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
the  difference  of  creed  was  forgotten,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants 
fought  side  by  side  for  the  liberties  of  England.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  circumstances  were  changed.  The  Queen  of  Scots  no 
longer  lived,  and  the  success  of  the  Armada  implied  a  foreign 
sovereign.  But  next  the  experiment  was  not  tried.  The  battle 
was  fought  at  sea  by  a  fleet  four-fifths  of  which  were  composed 
of  Protestant  adventurers,  fitted  out  and  manned  by  those  zealous 
Puritans  whose  fidelity  to  the  Queen  Parsons  himself  admitted. 
Lord  Howard  may  have  been  an  Anglo-Catholic  ;  Eoman  Catholic 
he  never  was ;  but  he  and  his  brother  were  the  only  loyalists  in 
the  house  of  Howard.  Arundel  and  the  rest  of  his  kindred  were 
all  that  Parsons  claimed  for  them.  How  the  country  levies  would 
have  behaved  had  Parma  landed  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  likely 
that  if  the  Spanish  army  had  gained  a  first  success  there  might 
have  been  some  who  would  have  behaved  as  Sir  William  Stanley 
did.  It  is  observable  that  Parsons  mentions  Leicester  and 
Huntingdon  as  the  only  powerful  peers  on  whom  the  Queen 
could  rely,  and  Leicester,  otherwise  the  unfittest  man  in  her 
dominions,  she  chose  to  command  her  land  army. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  master,  Philip,  both  of  them  distrusted 
political  priests.  Political  priests,  they  said,  did  not  understand  the 
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facts  of  things.  Theological  enthusiasm  made  them  credulous  of 
what  they  wished.  But  Father  Parsons's  estimate  is  confirmed  in 
all  its  parts  by  the  letters  of  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
in  London.  Mendoza  was  himself  a  soldier,  and  his  first  duty  was 
to  learn  the  real  truth.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots  still  alive  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  at  the  time 
of  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  which  I  began  this 
lecture  the  great  majority  of  the  country  party  disliked  the  Re- 
formers, and  were  looking  forward  to  the  accession  of  a  Catholic 
sovereign,  and  as  a  consequence  to  a  religious  revolution. 

It  explains  the  diflBculty  of  Elizabeth's  position  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  her  political  action.  Burghley,  Walsingham,  Mildmay, 
KnoUes,  the  elder  Bacon,  were  believing  Protestants,  and  would 
have  had  her  put  herself  openly  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant 
European  league.  They  believed  that  right  and  justice  were  on 
their  side,  that  their  side  was  God's  cause,  as  they  called  it,  and 
that  God  would  care  for  it.  Elizabeth  had  no  such  complete  con- 
viction. She  disliked  dogmatism,  Protestant  as  well  as  CathoUc. 
She  ridiculed  Mr.  Cecil  and  his  brothers  in  Christ.  She  thought, 
like  Erasmus,  that  the  articles  of  faith,  for  which  men  were  so 
eager  to  kill  one  another,  were  subjects  which  they  knew  very 
little  about,  and  that  every  man  might  think  what  he  would  on  such 
matters  without  injury  to  the  commonwealth.  To  become '  head  of 
the  name '  would  involve  open  war  with  the  Catholic  Powers.  War 
meant  war  taxes,  which  more  than  half  her  subjects  would  resent 
and  resist.  Religion  as  she  understood  it  was  a  development  of 
law — the  law  of  moral  conduct.  You  could  not  have  two  laws  in 
one  country,  and  you  could  not  have  two  religions ;  but  the  out- 
ward form  mattered  comparatively  little.  The  people  she  ruled 
over  were  divided  about  these  forms.  They  were  mainly  fools, 
and  if  she  let  them  each  have  chapels  and  churches  of  their  own, 
molehills  would  become  mountains^  and  the  congregations  would 
go  from  arguing  into  fighting.  With  Parliament  to  help  her, 
therefore,  she  established  a  Liturgy,  in  which  those  who  wished 
to  find  the  Mass  could  hear  the  Mass,  while  those  who  wanted 
predestination  and  justification  by  faith  could  find  it  in  the 
articles.  Both  could  meet  under  a  common  roof,  and  use  a 
common  service,  if  they  would  only  be  reasonable.  If  they  would 
not  be  reasonable,  the  Catholics  might  have  their  own  ritual  in 
their  own  houses,  and  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

This  system  continued  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.    No  Catholic,  she  could  proudly  say,  had  ever  during  that 
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time  been  molested  for  his  belief.  There  was  a  small  fine  for  non- 
attendance  at  church,  but  even  this  was  rarely  levied,  and  by  the 
confession  of  the  Jesuits  the  Queen's  policy  was  succeeding  too  well. 
Sensible  men  began  to  see  that  the  differences  of  religion  were 
not  things  to  quarrel  over.  Faith  was  growing  languid.  The 
elder  generation,  who  had  lived  through  the  Edward  and  Mary 
revolutions,  were  satisfied  to  be  left  undisturbed  ;  a  new  genera- 
tion was  growing  up,  with  new  ideas ;  and  so  the  Church  of  Bome 
bestirred  itself.  Elizabeth  was  excommunicated.  The  cycle 
began  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  assassination  plots,  and  Jesuit 
invasions.  Punishments  had  to  follow,  and  in  spite  of  herself 
Elizabeth  was  driven  into  what  the  Catholics  could  call  religious 
persecution.  Beligious  it  was  not,  for  the  seminary  priests  were 
missionaries  of  treason.  But  religious  it  was  made  to  appear. 
The  English  gentleman  who  wished  to  remain  loyal  without  for- 
feiting his  faith  was  taught  to  see  that  a  sovereign  imder  the 
Papal  curse  had  no  longer  a  claim  on  his  allegiance.  If  he  dis- 
obeyed the  Pope  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  Papal  party  grew  in  coherence,  while,  opposed  to 
them  as  their  purpose  came  in  view,  the  Protestants,  who  at 
first  had  been  inclined  to  Lutheranism,  adopted  the  deeper  and 
sterner  creed  of  Calvin  and  Creneva.  The  memories  of  the 
Marian  cruelties  revived  again.  They  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  a  return  to  stake  and  fagot.  They  closed  their  ranks  and 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  submit  again  to  Antichrist.  They 
might  be  inferior  in  numbers.  A  plebiscite  in  England  at  that 
moment  would  have  sent  Burghley  and  Walsingham  to  the 
scaffold.  But  the  Lord  could  save  by  few  as  well  as  by  many. 
Judah  had  but  two  tribes  out  of  the  twelve,  but  the  words  of  the 
men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  Israel. 

One  great  mistake  had  been  made  by  Parsons.  He  could 
not  estimate  what  he  could  not  understand.  He  admitted  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  mainly  heretic — London,  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  and  the  rest — but  he  despised  them  as  merchants, 
craftsmen,  mean  persons  who  had  no  heart  to  fight  in  them. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury than  the  effect  of  Calvinism  in  levelling  distinctions  of  rank 
and  in  steeling  and  ennobling  the  character  of  common  men.  In 
Scotland,  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  in  France  there  was  the  same 
phenomenon.  In  Scotland  the  Kirk  was  the  creation  of  the 
preachers  and  the  people,  and  peasants  and  workmen  dared  to 
stand  in  the  field  against  belted  knights  and  barons  who  had 
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trampled  on  their  fathers  for  centuries.  The  artisans  of  the  Low 
Countries  had  for  twenty  years  defied  the  whole  power  of  Spain. 
The  Huguenots  were  not  a  fifth  of  the  French  nation,  yet  defeat 
could  never  dishearten  them.  Again  and  again  they  forced  crown 
and  nobles  to  make  terms  with  them.  It  was  the  same  in  Eng- 
land. The  allegiance  to  their  feudal  leaders  dissolved  into  a 
higher  obligation  to  the  King  of  kings,  whose  elect  they  believed 
themselves  to  be.  Election  to  them  was  not  a  theological  fantasm, 
but  an  enlistment  in  the  army  of  God.  A  little  flock  they  might 
be,  but  they  were  a  dangerous  people  to  deal  with,  most  of  all  in 
the  towns  on  the  sea.  The  sea  was  the  element  of  the  Beformers. 
The  Popes  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  winds  and  waves.  Eochelle 
was  the  citadel  of  the  Huguenots.  The  English  merchants  and 
mariners  had  wrongs  of  their  own  perpetually  renewed,  which  fed 
the  bitterness  of  their  indignation.  Touch  where  they  would  in 
Spanish  ports,  the  inquisitor's  hand  was  on  their  ships'  crews, 
and  the  crews,  unless  they  denied  their  faith,  were  handed  over 
to  the  stake  or  the  galleys.  The  Calvinists  are  accused  of 
intolerance.  I  fancy  that  even  in  these  humane  and  enlightened 
days  we  should  not  be  very  tolerant  if  the  King  of  Dahomey  was 
to  bum  every  European  visitor  to  his  dominions  who  would  not 
worship  Mumbo  Jumbo.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  not  very 
merciful  to  heretics,  but  he  tried  to  bridle  the  zeal  of  the  Holy 
OflSce  in  burning  the  English  seamen.  Even  Philip  himself 
remonstrated.  It  was  to  no  purpose.  The  Holy  Office  said  they 
would  think  about  it,  but  concluded  to  go  on.  I  am  not  the  least 
surprised  if  the  English  seamen  were  intolerant.  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  they  had  not  been.  The  Queen  could  not 
protect  them.  They  had  to  protect  themselves  as  they  could,  and 
make  Spanish  vessels,  when  they  could  catch  them,  pay  for  the 
iniquities  of  their  rulers. 

With  such  a  temper  rising  on  both  sides  Elizabeth's  policy 
had  but  a  poor  chance.  She  still  hoped  that  the  better  sense  of 
mankind  would  keep  the  doctrinal  enthusiasts  in  order.  Elizabeth 
wished  her  subjects  would  be  content  to  live  together  in  unity  of 
spirit,  if  not  in  unity  of  theory,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  not 
hatred,  in  righteousness  of  life,  not  in  orthodoxy  preached  by 
stake  and  gibbet.  She  was  content  to  wait  and  to  persevere. 
She  refused  to  declare  war.  War  would  tear  the  world  in  pieces. 
She  knew  her  danger.  She  knew  that  she  was  in  constant  peril 
of  assassination.  She  knew  that  if  the  Protestants  were  crashed 
in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  her  own  turn 
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would  follow.  To  protect  insurgents  avowedly  would  be  to  justify 
insurrection  against  herself.  But  what  she  would  not  do  openly 
she  would  do  secretly.  What  she  would  not  do  herself  she  let 
her  subjects  do.  Thousands  of  English  volunteers  fought  in 
Flanders  for  the  States  and  in  France  for  the  Huguenots.  When 
the  English  Treasury  was  shut  to  the  entreaties  of  Coligny  or 
William  of  Orange  the  London  citizens  untied  their  purse-strings. 
Her  friends  in  Scotland  fared  ill.  They  were  encouraged  by 
promises  which  were  not  observed,  because  to  observe  them 
might  bring  on  war.  They  committed  themselves  for  her  sake. 
They  fell  one  after  another — Murray,  Morton,  Gowrie — into 
bloody  graves.  Others  took  their  places  and  struggled  on.  The 
Scotch  Eeformation  was  saved.  Scotland  was  not  allowed  to  open 
its  arms  to  an  invading  army  to  strike  England  across  the  Border. 
But  this  was  held  to  be  their  sufficient  recompense.  They  cared 
for  their  cause  as  well  as  for  the  English  Queen,  and  they  had 
their  reward.  If  they  saved  her  they  saved  their  own  country. 
She  too  did  not  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  To  prevent  open  war  she 
was  exposing  her  own  life  to  the  assassins.  At  any  moment  a 
pistol-shot  or  a  stab  with  a  dagger  might  add  Elizabeth  to  the 
list  of  victims.  She  knew  it,  yet  she  went  on  upon  her  own 
policy,  and  faced  in  her  person  her  own  share  of  the  risk.  One 
thing  only  she  did.  If  she  would  not  defend  her  friends  and  her 
subjects  as  Queen  of  England,  she  left  them  free  to  defend  them- 
selves. She  allowed  traitors  to  be  hanged  when  they  were  caught 
at  their  work.  She  allowed  the  merchants  to  fit  out  their 
privateer  fleets,  to  defend  at  their  own  cost  the  shores  of 
England,  and  to  teach  the  Spaniards  to  fear  their  vengeance. 

But  how  long  was  all  this  to  last?  How  long  were  loyal 
citizens  to  feel  that  they  were  living  over  a  loaded  mine — 
throughout  their  own  country,  throughout  the  Continent,  at 
Bome  and  at  Madrid,  at  Brussels  and  at  Paris,  a  legion  of  con- 
spirators were  driving  their  shafts  under  the  English  common- 
wealth. The  Queen  might  be  indifferent  to  her  own  danger,  but 
on  the  Queen's  life  hung  the  peace  of  the  whole  realm.  A  stroke 
of  a  poniard,  a  touch  of  a  trigger,  and  swords  would  be  flying 
from  their  scabbards  in  every  county;  England  would  become, 
like  France,  one  wild  scene  of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  No 
successor  had  been  named.  The  Queen  refused  to  hear  a  suc- 
cessor declared.  Mary  Stuart's  hand  had  been  in  every  plot 
since  she  crossed  the  Border.  Twice  the  House  of  Conmions  had 
petitioned  for  her  execution.    Elizabeth  would  neither  touch  her 
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life  nor  allow  her  hopes  of  the  crown  to  be  taken  from  her.  The 
Bond  of  Association  was  but  a  remedy  of  despair,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  would  have  passed  for  little  in  the  tempest  which 
would  immediately  rise.  The  agony  reached  a  height  when  the 
fatal  news  came  from  the  Netherlands  that  there  at  last  assassi- 
nation had  done  its  work.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  after  many 
failures,  had  been  finished,  and  a  libel  was  found  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster  exhorting  the  ladies  of  the  household  to  provide 
a  Judith  among  themselves  to  rid  the  world  of  the  English 
Holofemes. 

One  part  of  Elizabeth's  subjects,  at  any  rate,  were  not  disposed 
to  sit  down  in  patience  under  the  eternal  nightmare.  From 
Spain  was  to  come  the  army  of  deliverance  for  which  the  Jesuits 
were  so  passionately  longing.  To  the  Spaniards  the  Pope  was 
looking  for  the  execution  of  the  Bull  of  Deposition.  Father 
Parsons  had  left  out  of  his  estimate  the  Protestant  adventurers 
of  London  and  Plymouth,  who,  besides  their  creed  and  their 
patriotism,  had  their  private  wrongs  to  revenge.  Philip  might 
talk  of  peace,  and  perhaps  in  weariness  might  at  times  seriously 
wish  for  it ;  but  between  the  Englishmen  whose  life  was  on 
the  ocean  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  had  burnt  so 
many  of  them,  there  was  no  peace  possible.  To  them  Spain  was 
the  natural  enem}'.  Among  the  daring  spirits  who  had  sailed 
with  Drake  round  the  globe,  who  had  waylaid  the  Spanish  gold 
ships,  and  startled  the  world  with  their  exploits,  the  joy  of  whose 
lives  had  been  to  fight  Spaniards  wherever  they  could  meet  with 
them,  there  was  but  one  wish — for  an  honest  open  war.  The 
great  galleons  were  to  them  no  objects  of  terror.  The  Spanish  naval 
power  seemed  to  them  a  *  colossus  stuffed  with  clouts.'  They  were 
Protestants  all  of  them,  but  their  theology  was  rather  practical 
than  speculative.  If  Italians  and  Spaniards  chose  to  believe  in 
the  Mass,  it  was  not  any  affisdr  of  theirs.  Their  quarrel  was  with 
the  insolent  pretence  of  Catholics  to  force  their  creed  on  others 
with  sword  and  cannon.  The  spirit  which  was  working  in  them 
was  the  genius  of  freedom.  On  their  own  element  they  felt  that 
they  could  be  the  spiritual  tyrants'  masters.  But  as  things  were 
going  rebellion  was  like  to  break  out  at  home :  their  homesteads 
might  be  burning,  their  country  overrun  with  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  army,  the  Inquisition  at  their  own  doors,  and  a  Catholic 
sovereign  bringing  back  the  fagots  of  Smithfield. 

The  Reformation  at  its  origin  was  no  introduction  of  novel  here- 
sies.   It  was  a  revolt  of  the  laity  of  Europe  against  the  profligacy 
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and  avarice  of  the  clergy.  The  Popes  and  cardinals  pretended  to 
be  the  representatives  of  Heaven.  When  called  to  account  for  abuse 
of  their  powers,  they  had  behaved  precisely  as  mere  corrupt  human 
kings  and  aristocracies  behave.  They  had  intrigued;  they  had 
excommunicated ;  they  had  set  nation  against  nation,  sovereigns 
against  their  subjects ;  they  had  encouraged  assassination ;  they 
had  made  themselves  infamous  by  horrid  massacres,  and  had 
taught  one  half  of  foolish  Christendom  to  hate  the  other.  The 
hearts  of  the  poor  English  seamen  whose  comrades  had  been 
burnt  at  Seville  to  make  a  Spanish  holiday  thrilled  with  a 
sacred  determination  to  end  such  scenes.  The  purpose  that  was 
in  them  broke  into  a  wild  war  music,  as  the  wind  harp  swells  and 
screams  under  the  breath  of  the  storm.  I  mentioned,  I  believe,  last 
year  an  unsigned  letter  of  some  inspired  old  sea-dog,  which  I  found 
in  the  Becord  Office,  written  in  a  bold  round  hand  and  addressed 
to  Elizabeth.  The  ships'  companies  which  in  summer  served  in 
Philip's  men-of-war  went  in  winter  in  thousands  to  catch  cod  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  *  Give  me  five  vessels,'  the  writer 
said,  ^  and  I  will  go  out  and  sink  them  all,  and  the  galleons  shall 
rot  in  Cadiz  harbour  for  want  of  hands  to  sail  them.  But  decide, 
madam,  and  decide  quickly.  Time  flies  and  will  not  return. 
The  wings  of  man's  life  are  plumed  with  the  feathers  of  death. 

The  Queen  did  not  decide.  The  five  ships  were  not  sent,  and 
the  poor  Castilian  sailors  caught  their  cod  in  peace.  But  in  spite 
of  herself  Elizabeth  was  driven  forward  by  the  tendencies  of 
things.  The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  left  the  States  without 
a  Government.  The  Prince  of  Parma  was  pressing  them  hard. 
Without  a  leader  they  were  lost.  They  ofiered  themselves  to 
Elizabeth,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  English  Empire.  They  said 
that  if  she  refused  they  must  either  submit  to  Spain  or  become 
provinces  of  France.  The  Netherlands,  whether  Spanish  or 
French,  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  England.  The  Nether- 
lands once  brought  back  under  the  Pope,  England's  turn  would  come 
next ;  while  to  accept  the  proposal  meant  instant  and  desperate  war, 
both  with  France  and  Spain  too — for  France  would  never  allow 
England  again  to  gain  a  foot  on  the  Continent.  Elizabeth  knew  not 
what  to  do.  She  would  and  she  would  not.  She  did  not  accept ; 
she  did  not  refase.  It  was  neither  No  nor  Yes.  Philip,  who  was 
as  fond  of  indirect  ways  as  herself,  proposed  to  quicken  her 
irree(olution. 

The  harvest  had  failed  in  Galicia,  and  the  population' were 
starving.    England  grew  more  com  than  she  wanted,  and,  under 
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a  special  promise  that  the  crews  should  not  be  molested,  a  fleet  of 
corn-traders  had  gone  with  cargoes  of  grain  to  Coruna,  Bilbao, 
and  Santander.  The  King  of  Spain,  on  hearing  that  Elizabeth 
was  treating  with  the  States,  issued  a  sudden  order  to  seize  the 
vessels,  confiscate  the  cargoes,  and  imprison  the  men.  The  order 
was  executed.  One  English  ship  only  was  lucky  enough  to 
escape  by  the  adroitness  of  her  commander.  The  Primrose^  of 
London,  lay  in  Bilbao  roads  with  a  captain  and  fifteen  hands. 
The  mayor,  on  receiving  the  order,  came  on  board  to  look  over 
the  ship.  He  then  went  on  shore  for  a  suflScient  force  to  carry 
out  the  seizure.  After  he  was  gone  the  captain  heard  of  the  fate 
which  was  intended  for  him.  The  mayor  returned  with  two  boat- 
loads of  soldiers,  stepped  up  the  ladder,  touched  the  captain  on 
the  shoulder,  and  told  him  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  Englishmen 
snatched  pike  and  cutlass,  pistol  and  battleaxe,  killed  seven  or 
eight  of  the  Spanish  boarders,  threw  the  rest  overboard,  and  flung 
stones  on  them  as  they  scrambled  into  their  boats.  The  mayor, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  caught  a  rope  and  was  hauled  up 
when  the  fight  was  over.  The  cable  was  cut,  the  sails  hoisted, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Prim/rose  was  under  way  for  England, 
with  the  mayor  of  Bilbao  below  the  hatches.  No  second  vessel 
got  away.  If  Philip  had  meant  to  frighten  Elizabeth  he  could 
not  have  taken  a  worse  means  of  doing  it,  for  he  had  exasperated 
that  particular  part  of  the  English  population  which  was  least 
afraid  of  him.  He  had  broken  faith  besides,  and  had  seized  some 
hundreds  of  merchants  and  sailors  who  had  gone  merely  to  relieve 
Spanish  distress.  Elizabeth,  as  usual,  would  not  act  herself.  She 
sent  no  ships  from  her  own  navy  to  demand  reparation ;  but  she  gave 
the  adventurers  afiree  hand.  The  London  and  Plymouth  citizens 
determined  to  read  Spain  a  lesson  which  should  make  an  impression. 
They  had  the  worst  fears  for  the  fate  of  the  prisoners ;  but  if  they 
could  not  save,  they  could  avenge  them.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  at  work  again,  volunteered 
his  services,  and  a  fleet  was  collected  at  Plymouth  of  twenty-five 
sail,  every  one  of  them  fitted  out  by  private  enterprise.  No  finer 
armament,  certainly  no  better-equipped  armament,  ever  left  the 
English  shores.  The  expenses  were,  of  course,  enormous.  Of 
seamen  and  soldiers  there  were  between  two  and  three  thousand. 
Drake's  name  was  worth  an  army.  The  cost  was  to  be  recovered 
out  of  the  expedition  somehow ;  the  Spaniards  were  to  be  made 
to  pay  for  it ;  but  how  or  when  was  left  to  Drake's  judgment. 
This  time  there  was  no  second  in  command  seiit  by  the  friends  of 
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Spain  to  hang  upon  his  arm.  By  universal  consent  he  had  the 
absolute  command.  His  instructions  were  merely  to  inquire  at 
Spanish  ports  into  the  meaning  of  the  arrest.  Beyond  that  he 
was  left  to  go  where  he  pleased  and  do  what  he  pleased  on  his 
own  responsibility.  The  Queen  said  frankly  that  if  it  proved 
convenient  she  intended  to  disown  him.  Drake  had  no  objection 
to  being  disowned,  so  he  could  teach  the  Spaniards  to  be  more 
careful  how  they  handled  Englishmen.  What  came  of  it  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  next  lecture.  Father  Parsons  said  the 
Protestant  traders  of  England  had  grown  effeminate  and  dared 
not  fight.  In  the  ashes  of  their  own  smoking  cities  the 
Spaniards  had  to  learn  that  Father  Parsons  had  misread  his 
countr3rmen.  If  Drake  had  been  given  to  heroics  he  might  have 
left  Virgil's  lines  inscribed  above  the  broken  arms  of  Castile  at 
St.  Domingo : 

En  ego  victa  situ  quam  veri  effeta  senectus 
Arma  inter  regum  falsa  formidine  ludit : 
Respice  ad  hsec. 

J.  A.  Froudf. 
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A  love  Song, 

IN  the  Spring,  when  lilies  came, 
And  crocus  set  the  woods  aflame, 
All  the  world  with  Love's  delight 
Flushed  and  glowed  from  dawn  till  night. 
All  day  long  the  happy  birds 
Sang  and  sang,  and  found  no  words, 
And  my  heart  the  whole  day  long 
Sang  to  thee  a  wordless  song. 

When  the  roses  white  and  red 
On  the  winds  their  fragrance  shed, 
Through  a  world  of  sunlight  went 
Love  and  laughter  and  content ; 
And  my  heart  from  leafy  June 
Caught  and  kept  the  strange,  sweet  tune ; 
Brook  and  branch,  and  bird  and  bee, 
Sang  of  thee,  my  sweet,  of  thee. 

Now,  when  golden  Autumn  fills 
The  purple  wine-cup  of  the  hills, 
'Mid  their  happy  harvesting. 
Still  of  Love  the  reapers  sing ; 
When  the  plover  wheel  and  fly 
Black  against  the  shining  sky, 
In  my  heart  the  old  refrain 
Swells  and  falls  and  swells  again. 

When  Winter  comes,  with  icy  breast. 
And  holly  flashing  in  his  crest. 
All  Love's  singers  sweet  are  gone. 
Save  the  robin  ;  he  alone 
Pipes  his  music,  sweet  and  strong — 
Death  alone  can  still  his  song. 
Like  the  robin,  so  shall  I 
Sing  to  thee,  Love,  till  I  die. 

D.  J.  Robertson. 
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Among  the  Wood-gohlins. 

WHEN,  according  to  Sclavonic  lore,  the  angel  Lucifer  was 
driven  from  Heaven,  there  fell  together  with  him  a  great 
number  of  other  beings,  all  more  or  less  malignant,  who  had 
fought  under  his  banner  for  their  position  in  the  abode  of  the 
Blessed.  Among  these  spirits,  four  principal  ones  conferred  upon 
our  planet  the  honour  of  selecting  it  for  their  abode.  These 
were  the  Doinov6y,  or  home-spirits ;  the  Vodydnnui,  or  water-  ' 
spirits ;  the  Vozdooshnui,  or  air-spirits  ;  and  the  Lieahuij  or  wood- 
goblins.  Of  these,  the  first  are  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  for 
there  is  no  house  which  is  without  its  Domovoy,  who — presumably 
— is  in  a  state  of  grace,  for  he  is  by  no  means  altogether  evilly 
disposed  in  these  our  days,  but  acts  rather  as  the  benevolent 
guardian  of  those  under  his  own  roof,  protecting  them  from  the 
Domovoys  of  their  neighbours,  who  would  otherwise  ill-treat  them. 
Thus  each  Domovoy  is  good  to  his  own  people,  but  not  quite  so 
benevolent  towards  others;  in  fact,  like  many  other  folk,  his 
character  depends  very  much  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  is  regarded. 

The  Vozdooshnui  interfere  but  little  with  the  human  race ; 
but  the  water-spirits  occasionally  give  the  peasant-folk  in  their 
neighbourhood  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  drowning  them  and  their 
horses  and  cattle  when  they  attempt  to  bathe,  eating  their  stand- 
ing crops  at  night,  and  otherwise  proving  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us  if  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  those  warmer 
regions  selected  by  their  captain  for  his  permanent  quarters, 
instead  of  in  those  cool  haunts  which  form  their  domicile  within 
the  limits  of  this  our  planet. 

But  for  a  people  living  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pine  forests  which  abound  in  Eussia  it  is  natural  that  the  fourth 
spirit,  the  Li^shui,  or  wood-goblin  (from  lies,  a  wood),  should  be, 
next  to  the  house-ghost,  the  spirit  best  known  and  most  frequently 
met  with  by  the  peasants.    This  wood-goblin  is  a  peculiarly  sensi- 
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tive  person,  according  to  Sclavonic  folk-lore,  and  must  be  very 
carefolly  dealt  with ;  otherwise  he  will,  in  his  rage,  demolish  the 
forest  trees,  the  standing  crops,  and  any  property  he  can  get  hold 
of  to  destroy.  Especially  will  he  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the 
careless  peasant  through  the  medium  of  his  flocks  and  herds. 
If  the  propitiatory  oflFerings  or  ceremonies  have  not  been  punctually 
attended  to,  the  Li6shui  will  give  the  word  to  his  hand-slaves  the 
bear  and  the  wolf,  and  these  will  quickly  fall  upon  flocks  and 
herds  and  decimate  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

In  former  years  the  herds  were  never  sent  out  to  pasture  in 
spring  without  certain  pagan  ceremonies  being  previously  gone 
through  for  the  propitiation  of  the  Li6shui ;  and  though  Mother 
Church  has  done  her  very  best  to  substitute  for  such  ceremonies 
the  services  of  the  Church,  specially  prepared  for  the  pacification  of 
the  superstitious  moujik,  yet  his  faith  in  the  traditional  functions 
of  his  forefathers  for  the  proper  propitiation  of  the  various  spirits 
whom  he  still  firmly  believes  in  dies  very  hard  in  the  mind  of 
poor  Ivan  Ivanitch ;  and  there  are  still  many  villages  in  the 
more  inaccessible  parts  of  Bussia  where  the  inhabitants  like  to 
go  through  the  old  pagan  functions  of  placating  the  wood  and 
water  goblins,  by  way  of  making  things  quite  safe,  even  after  the 
priest  has  been  with  his  iVon  and  performed  the  usual  Church 
services  for  the  blessing  of  the  water,  or  of  the  herd,  or  of  the 
house.  As  some  of  these  old  pagan  ceremonies  are  rather 
peculiar  and  interesting,  I  propose  to  give  in  the  following  sketch 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  moujiks  regard  these  matters, 
and  of  the  means  they  employ  to  insure  their  flocks  and  herds 
against  the  violence  of  the  IJieshui  when  they  are  convinced  that 
they  have  incurred  the  animosity  of  one  of  these  shady  cha- 
racters. 

Summer  was  '  a  comin'  in,'  and  a  certain  serious  matter  began 
to  weigh  upon  the  mind  of  the  starost  of  Kushlef  ka,  which  is 
a  prosperous  village  in  a  wheat-growing  district  of  Archangel ; 
for  its  settlement  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed.  The  fact 
is,  that  early  in  the  winter  Kushlef  ka  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  the  services  of  its  pastuch^  or  cowherd,  death  having 
carried  oflf  the  old  man  during  the  slack  time — when  the  cows 
were  all  at  home,  that  is,  and  needed  no  one  to  look  after  them. 
But  now  that  summer  was  approaching,  and  the  cows  would  soon 
be  wanting  to  be  up  and  about,  wandering  in  search  of  the  firesh 
young  blades  of  grass  over  communal  pasture  and  moorland,  it 
was  very  awkward  to  feel  that  there  was  no  pastuch  to  personally 
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conduct  them  in  their  wanderings,  and  that  no  single  candidate 
had  been  near  the  place  to  apply  for  the  post.  None  of  the 
villagers  wonld  so  much  as  think  of  accepting  the  office,  for  it 
was  but  a  poorly  paid  billet,  and  was  generally  held  by  someone 
outside  the  august  Hozyaina  and  their  families — some  rabotnik 
who  had  wandered  into  the  village  in  need  of  a  job  and  was 
appointed  pastuch  for  as  long  as  he  would  keep  the  situation. 

Hence  when,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  the  assembly  of  the 
Hozyai/ns  composing  the  Mir  of  Kushlef  ka  were  met  to  consider 
matters  of  local  interest  and  to  settle  certain  business  questions 
appertaining  to  their  jurisdiction,  it  was  considered  rather  a  stroke 
of  good  luck  for  the  community  that  a  ragged  moujik  of  middle 
age  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  Sobranye,  doffed  his 
cap  and  crossed  himself  towards  the  ikon  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  made  a  bow  to  those  present,  grinned,  scratched  his  head, 
and  said : 

*  Good  day,  brothers ;  don't  leave  me ! ' 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  newcomer  in  thus 
addressing  the  Souls  of  Kushlef  ka  was  seized  with  a  sudden  mis- 
giving that  those  gentlemen  might  all  arise  and  depart  just  as  he 
had  arrived ;  the  Russian  expression  ^  Don't  leave  me ! '  merely 
indicates  a  desire  to  be  heard,  and  if  possible  assisted,  and  is  a 
common  mode  for  an  inferior  to  commence  a  conversation  with  a 
superior. 

*  What  do  you  want  ? '  asked  the  starost. 

*  Why — ^work,'  said  the  man  ;  *  some  job — bread  to  eat — any 
kind  of  work  will  do  for  me.'  This  seemed  most  providential, 
and  the  starost  looked  meaningly  around  at  his  lieutenants. 

*  What  do  you  know — what  can  you  do  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Better  ask  me  what  I  can't  do ! '  replied  the  new  man ;  *  I 
can  do  a  bit  of  anything  and  everything ! ' 

*You  can  drink  vodka,  /  bet!'  said  one  of  the  Souls,  *or 
you'd  have  pockets  in  your  clothes  and  something  inside  them ! ' 
This  was  in  rude  allusion  to  the  attire  of  the  newcomer. 

'  Well,  if  you  come  to  that,  brother,'  said  that  ragged  indivi- 
dual, '  the  moujik  who  doesn't  take  kindly  to  vodka  is  like  a  fish 
who  can't  swim ;  I  can  drink  vodka  as  well  as  most — ^try  me,  if 
you  don't  believe  it.' 

'Do  you  understand  the  duties  of  a  pastuch?'  the  starost 
inquired.   The  man  laughed  scornfully. 

*  You  give  me  a  pastuch's  pipe,  starost,  and  I'll  show  you  what 
I  can  do !    I  can  blow  the  pipe  so  that  not  only  the  cows  of  my 
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own  village  follow  me  home,  but  the  cattle  from  the  next  village 
as  well!  Why,  all  the  Lieshui  (wood-spirits)  come  flying  up  from 
miles  aromid  when  I  play,  and  settle  on  the  trees  like  riahckUcs 
(tree  partridges)  to  listen !  Wolves  come  and  £awn  at  my  feet ! 
You  won't  find  a  pastuch  like  me  in  all  Russia ! ' 

The  fact  is,  the  stranger  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain 
the  situation  of  pastuch ;  it  was  just  the  sort  of  loafing  work  to 
suit  him ;  hence  his  eloquence. 

Now,  when  the  patron  of  a  situation  is  no  less  anxious  to 
give  away  the  office  at  his  disposal  than  the  candidate  is  to 
obtain  it,  there  is  not  much  need  to  waste  words  over  the  appoint- 
ment ;  therefore  Badion  Yasilitch  was  speedily  engaged  as  the 
village  pastuch,  at  a  salary  of  four  roubles  per  month,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  his  duties. 

The  appointment  was  made  none  too  soon  ;  for  the  very  next 
day  was  that  on  which  the  cattle  were  annually  allowed  to  make 
their  first  excursion  beyond  their  own  yard  gates.  Badion 
appeared  in  full  pastuch  costume  at  earliest  mom,  and  blew  his 
long  horn  or  pipe  in  a  manner  which  proved  that  he  was  no  novice 
in  the  accomplishment.  Out  came  the  cows  into  the  street,  a 
noisy,  happy  herd,  lowing  and  gambolling  in  exuberant  but  un- 
gainly joy,  for  they  were  very  naturally  delighted  to  learn  that 
their  long  captivity  was  over.  Each  house  contributed  its  one  or 
two  or  four  cows  to  the  herd  as  Badion  passed  trumpeting  down 
the  street,  and  at  last  the  starost's  house  was  reached. 

*  Starost ! '  shouted  Badion,  '  aren't  you  going  to  do  what  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  herd  before  I  take  them  into  the 
woods  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  the  chief  Soul,  who  was  standing 
in  diahabUle  at  his  own  yard  gate,  watching  the  pastuch  and  his 
charge. 

*  Why,  about  the  Lieshui.  It  is  better  to  propitiate  them — 
we  always  did  on  the  first  day  of  the  season  at  Kirilova ! ' 

'This  is  not  Kirilova,  my  brother,'  said  the  starost,  'but 
Kushlefka.  We  have  no  wood-spirits  here.  A  good  pastuch  is 
better  than  charms  and  ceremonies.' 

'  Very  well ;  but  don't  blame  me  if  anything  happens ! '  said 
Badion ;  and  blowing  a  mighty  blast  upon  his  strident  instrument, 
he  accompanied  his  cows  down  the  road.  Presently  the  whole 
party  branched  oflf  to  the  left  across  the  ditch — the  cows  jumping 
it,  most  of  them,  in  the  inimitable  manner  of  their  tribe — struck 
across  a  patch  of  sandy  common,  reached  a  stretch  of  green 
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pasture-land  beyond,  distributed  themselves  over  this  natural 
banqueting-hall  in  picturesque  blotches  of  whites  and  reds  and 
blacks,  and  so  gradually  passed  out  of  sight  and  went  their  happy 
way  until  the  evening.  The  village  meanwhile  would  see  no 
more  of  them,  but  left  them  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  care  of 
the  pastuch,  who  received,  or  was  to  receive,  the  sum  of  four  roubles 
per  month  for  the  office  of  taking  the  cows  '  off  their  minds.' 

Kadion  performed  his  work  with  perfect  success,  and  brought 
his  herd  home  safely,  in  spite  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  Li^shui  and  their  chosen  agents  for  destruction,  the  wolves 
and  bears. 

Days  passed,  and  still  all  went  well.  Badion's  playing  of  the 
blatant  cowhom  was  all  that  he  had  described  it,  and  his  success  as 
pastuch  was  complete.  He  occasionally  brought  back  with  him  a 
hare  which  he  had  managed,  somehow,  to  capture ;  or  a  greyhen, 
whom  he  had  discovered  upon  her  nest  with  nine  little  cheeping 
blackcock  beneath  her.  Badion  had  none  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
sportsman,  and  thought  nothing  of  taking  the '  matka,'  or  mother- 
bird,  from  her  helpless  fledgelings,  leaving  them  to  their  fate  and 
the  foxes  and  the  grey-hooded  crows.  His  game  he  would  dis- 
tribute as  gifts  to  those  of  the  wives  of  the  moujiks  who  had  the 
most  cows ;  for  Badion's  aim  in  life,  as  is  the  aim  and  object  of 
every  true  Bussian  peasant,  was  ^na  chaiok^  or  im  money ^  so 
called  because  tea  would  be  the  very  last  thing  upon  which  any 
moujik  would  think  of  laying  out  a  gratuity.  Badion  hoped, 
then,  for  substantial  na  chaioJcs  at  the  end  of  the  season  &om 
those  whose  large  property  in  cattle  he  had  safeguarded  success- 
fully. But  one  fine  evening,  while  the  summer  was  yet  young 
and  Badion  still  more  or  less  of  a  novelty  in  the  village,  a  terrible 
thing  happened,  of  a  sort  to  make  those  in  the  community  who 
had  laughed  at  the  superstitious  pastuch  and  his  fears  of  the 
Li^shui  to  look  grave,  and  ask  themselves  whether  there  was  not, 
after  all,  more  in  this  question  of  wood-spirits  than  appeared  at 
first  sight.  True,  the  village  had  never  hitherto  received  cause 
to  fear  the  li^shui,  or,  indeed,  to  regard  them  as  anything  more 
than  mere  story-book  beings,  having  no  existence  save  in  the 
pages  of  nursery  literature  and  in  the  brains  of  loafSrs  like 
Badion ;  but  now ! 

The  facts  of  the  matter  were  as  follows.  Badion  brought 
home  the  herd  of  cows  on  a  certain  evening  one  short.  The 
pastuch  arrived  from  the  pasture  looking  pale  and  haggard, 
escorted  the  herd  as  far  as  the  village  street,  and  ]:um3elf  turned 
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aside  into  the  house  of  the  starost,  whom  he  found  lying  asleep 
upon  the  top  of  his  stove.  Badion  spent  a  considerable  time 
bowing  and  crossing  himself  before  the  iJocm^  prostrating  himself 
several  times,  and  touching  with  his  forehead  the  bare  boards  of 
the  floor.  Then  he  turned  his  wild  eyes  towards  the  chief 
moujik. 

'  Starost/  he  said,  ^  a  fearful  thing  has  happened.  The  Li^shui 
are  against  us.  We  have  offended  the  Spirits  of  the  Forest,  in 
whose  service  are  the  bears  and  the  wolves.  Let  us  propitiate 
them  before  it  is  too  late,  or  a  worse  thing  may  happen ! ' 

'  Worse  than  what  ? '  asked  the  starost.  '  It  appears  to  me, 
my  brother,  that  you  are  drunk.' 

*  I  may  be  a  little  drunk,  brother  Ivan  Ivanitch,'  replied 
Eadion,  '  but  who  would  not  take  a  little  drop  if  he  had  been 
chased  by  two  enormous  wolves  and  laughed  at  by  the  king  of 
the  Li^shui  himself  ? ' 

^  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  a  bielaya  kooropatka  ? '  (willow 
grouse)  said  the  unbelieving  starost.  ^Even  sober  men  have 
ere  now  mistaken  the  cry  of  the  kooropatka  for  the  laugh  of  the 
Li^shui.' 

'And  what  of  the  wolves,  your  charitableness,  and  the  cow 
that  is  eaten  up  together  with  her  bones  and  skin  ? '  retorted  the 
offended  pastuch. 

*  What ! '  cried  Ivan  Ivanitch,  starting  to  his  feet ;  *  not  one 
of  my  cows,  Badion  Vasilitch  ? '  The  starost  was  serious  enough 
now! 

^  Yes,  Ivan  Ivanitch ;  and  the  best  cow  in  the  village,  and  the 
fattest.  Do  you  think  the  wolf-hunters  of  the  Li&hui  do  not 
know  which  is  the  best  of  the  herd  ?  As  for  me,  though  I  blew 
my  horn — ^yes,  and  cracked  my  long  whip  at  them  and  shouted — 
all  I  could  do  was  to  attract  their  attention  to  myself  instead  of 
to  the  cow.  Starost,  I  would  not  again  go  through  that  fearful 
chase  for  ten  times  four  roubles  a  month.  They  pursued  me  to 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  Ivan  Ivanitch — it  is  a  true  word '  (here  Badion 
turned  towards  the  ikon  and  crossed  himself) ;  *  and  had  I  not 
remembered  to  call  upon  the  holy  saint  and  equal  to  the  Apostles, 
my  patron,  they  would  have  eaten  me  as  well  as  the  cow  Masha ! 
As  it  wad,  from  the  top  of  a  tree  I  saw  the  furious  beasts  faU  upon 
poor  Masha,  tear  her  to  pieces,  and  eat  her  entirely  up,  so  that 
not  a  trace  remained,  while  an  invisible  Li&hui  spirit  laughed 
aloud  until  every  particle  was  consumed.  Then  the  wolves  came, 
licking  their  lips,  to  the  foot  of  my  tree,  and,  looking  up  at  me, 
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howled  three  times,  and  vanished.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  village,  for  my  knees  have  no  strength, 
and  my  heart  is  as  the  heart  of  a  lamb  or  of  a  sucking-pig  idTter 
this  terrible  day.' 

The  starost  looked  grave  and  troubled.  That  these  wolves 
should  have  appeared  after  Badion's  warning  as  to  the  la^hui  was 
curious.  That  they  should  have  selected  his  cow  would  surely 
indicate  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  spirits — if, 
indeed,  the  spirits  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble — to  accen- 
tuate the  significance  of  their  action ;  for  they  had  eaten  Masha, 
and  that  cow  represented  the  starost ;  therefore  the  li^shui  had 
struck  their  blow  at  the  starost,  who,  again,  was  the  representa- 
tive man  of  the  community.  This  surely  would  mean  that  the 
spirits  desired  to  demonstrate  their  displeasure  with  the  com- 
munity through  their  representative,  the  starost.  A  meeting  of 
the  Mir  was  held  that  very  evening  in  order  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  Soul  was  sent  on  horseback  to  the  priest  of  the  Selo, 
five  miles  away,  to  ask  for  guidance  in  the  emergency  which 
had  arisen.  Late  at  night  the  deputy  returned  to  the  village 
bearing  a  message  from  the  priest.  The  message  was  ex- 
tremely to  the  point,  though  very  short,  and  ran  thus :  *  Tell  the 
starost  and  his  moujiks  and  the  pastuch  that  they  are  a  set  of 
fools.  The  only  spirits  they  have  to  keep  clear  of  are  vodka  and 
cognac.' 

This  was  encouraging,  if  somewhat  lacking  in  courtesy.  But 
a  difficulty  arose.  The  pastuch  professed  to  be  so  terrified  with 
his  experiences  of  the  preceding  day  that  he  really  could  not 
bring  himself  to  enter  the  woods  again  unless  the  usual  ceremonies 
were  first  performed  to  preserve  the  herd  from  the  perils  of  the 
forest.  However,  a  na  chaiok  of  a  rouble  from  the  public  fnnds 
proved  a  strong  argument,  and  Eadion  was  persuaded  to  convoy 
his  cows  as  usual  into  their  pastures. 

AU  went  weU  on  this  occasion  and  the  day  after,  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  another  catastrophe  happened.  Badion 
returned  minus  two  more  of  the  cattle  placed  under  his  care — a 
second  cow  and  the  only  bull  of  the  herd.  Badion  himself  was 
in  a  terrible  state.  He  raved  and  laughed  and  cried  and 
cursed  like  one  demented.  To  the  ordinary  observer  he  would 
have  appeared  to  be  merely  rather  far  gone  in  alcoholic  poison- 
ing ;  but  this,  of  course,  could  not  be  the  case :  the  znaharkay 
the  wise  woman  of  the  village,  said  so.  It  was  the  simple  and 
natural  result  of  great  terror,  she  explained*  In  all  probability 
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he  had  seen  the  Lieshui,  or  at  least  their  wolf-slaves,  and  the 
terror  of  it  had  maddened  him. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  after  a  night's  rest  Radion  was 
so  far  recovered  that  he  gave  a  history  of  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day.  These  were,  it  appeared,  almost  a  repetition 
of  those  of  last  week,  excepting  that,  in  addition  to  the  horrors 
before  experienced,  a  huge  bear  had  come  out  of  the  forest,  as  well 
as  the  two  wolves,  and  had  eaten  an  entire  cow  to  itself.  After 
the  meal  it  had  climbed  the  tree  upon  which  the  affrighted 
Eadion  had  taken  refuge,  seated  itself  beside  him,  growled  and 
roared  three  times  in  his  face,  and  climbed  down  again,  tearing  his 
trousers  as  it  did  so.  Badion  showed  a  long  slit  in  the  leg  of  his 
nether  garments,  which,  of  course,  proved  the  truth  of  his  story. 

After  this  there  could  be  no  further  shilly-shallying.  The 
znokarka  called  upon  the  starost,  and  spoke  to  that  official  very 
seriously  upon  the  subject.  She  knew  the  details  of  the  proper 
function  to  be  performed  before  a  herd  can  be  considered  safe 
from  interference  by  the  Lieshui,  and  would  be  pleased  to  take 
the  management  of  the  affair  into  her  hands.  Her  fee  was  three 
roubles.  The  cows  could  not  possibly  be  sent  to  pasture  again 
before  this  most  necessary  function  had  been  performed.  No  one 
would  send  their  cows  out  under  the  circumstances — ^how  could 
they  ?  It  was  tempting  Providence,  or,  at  all  events,  insulting 
the  wood-spirits,  which  came  to  the  same  thing.  Besides,  the 
pastuch  had  declared  he  would  not  go  out  again,  and  who  was  to 
take  his  place  ? 

A  meeting  of  the  Mir  was  convened  without  further  delay, 
and  it  was  determined  to  allow  the  wise  woman  to  proceed  with 
her  preparations.  On  the  morrow,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
ceremony  should  be  performed.  On  this  particular  day  the  cows 
remained  at  home.  Eadion  could  not  think  of  risking  his  life  a 
third  time,  and  as  for  the  owners  of  the  cows,  there  was  hardly 
one  who  would  have  been  foolhardy  enough  to  allow  his  cattle  to 
wander  through  the  woods  under  present  circumstances. 

When  the  morrow  came  the  znaharka  was  at  hand  as  the 
herd  moved  down  the  street  in  order  to  watch  which  of  the  cows 
took  the  lead,  for  her  first  ceremony  was  dependent  upon  that 
circumstance.  Having  fixed  upon  the  leader  she  tied  a  bit  of  red 
wool  round  its  neck,  as  a  symbol  that  thus  were  the  throats  of  the 
wild  beasts  bound,  lest  they  should  swallow  the  cows.  Next  the 
znaharka  walked  solemnly  three  times  round  the  entire  herd, 
locking  and  unlocking  a  padlock  the  while,  in  token  that  thus 
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were  the  jaws  of  the  grey  wolves  locked,  lest  they  should  rend  the 
cattle.  After  the  third  time  the  padlock  was  finally  locked  and 
buried. 

Then  came  a  sort  of  liturgy,  which  the  wise  woman  pro- 
nounced standing  in  front  of  the  herd,  the  meek  animals  being 
much  surprised  at  the  proceedings,  and  at  the  unusual  delay  in 
allowing  them  to  get  away  to  their  pasture. 

'  Deaf  man,  canst  thou  hear  us  ?  No.  Then  pray  God  the 
grey  wolf  may  not  hear  our  cattle  in  the  forest. 

'  Lame  man,  canst  thou  overtake  us  ?  Nay,  I  cannot.  Then 
pray  Grod  that  the  grey  wolves  overtake  not  these  cows. 

'  Blind  man,  canst  thou  see  us  ?  No.  Then  pray  God  the 
grey  wolf  may  not  perceive  our  cattle  in  the  woods.* 

This  was  the  end  of  the  function,  and  the  poor  cows,  who 
had  been  somewhat  impatiently  whisking  away  the  mosquitoes 
and  horseflies  for  the  last  half  hour,  were  at  length  allowed  to 
proceed.  Kadion  expressed  himself  satisfied  and  went  after 
them ;  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  the  wood-spirits,  he  declared ; 
they  were  now  powerless  to  harm  him. 

After  this  matters  went  quietly  enough  at  Kushlefka. 
Nothing  happened  to  the  herd  or  to  the  pastuch  himself,  for  both 
were  protected  by  the  solemnities  conducted  as  above  by  the 
znaharka.  But  the  bull  which  had  formed  a  meal  for  the  two 
demon  wolves  on  the  occasion  of  their  second  attack  upon  the 
herd  was  still  unreplaced,  and  it  was  necessary  to  buy  one  some- 
where. The  starost,  therefore,  allowed  it  to  be  known  far  and 
wide  that  Kushlefka  was  in  need  of  a  bull  and  open  to  offers. 

In  a  few  days  bulls  began  to  come  in,  bulls  of  every  kind ;  but 
for  some  little  while  the  right  bull  could  not  be  found  :  one  was 
too  savage,  another  too  big,  a  third  too  small.  A  week  went  by, 
and  still  Kushlefka  remained  without  the  head  and  ornament  to  its 
herd  of  cows.  Then  a  most  curious  and  astonishing  circumstance 
happened.  One  morning,  not  long  after  the  pastuch  had  set  out 
with  his  cattle  for  the  day's  wandering  over  moor  and  fen,  a  man 
arrived  from  a  village  distant  some  seven  or  eight  miles  through 
the  forest,  accompanied  by  a  bull  whose  appearance  filled  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  its  arrival  with  astonishment  and 
some  awe.  If  they  had  not  already  known  that  old  Vasilice,  the 
late  lord  of  the  herd,  was  in  his  grave,  or  rather  in  the  stomachs 
of  two  grey  demon  wolves  of  the  forest,  they  would  have  said 
that  this  new  bull  was  Vasilice  redivivua.  He  was  strangely  like. 
From  the  brown  stocking  on  his  off  hind-leg  to  the  one  black  ei^r 
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and  browny-black  patch  on  his  nose — big  white  body  and  all — \e 
was  the  very  image  of  Vasilice.  What  made  it  the  more  astonish- 
ing was,  that  no  sooner  did  the  animal  arrive  in  the  village  street 
than  hewalked  straight  to  the  lodgings  of  the  late  lamented  Vasilice, 
and  would  take  no  denial,  but  must  needs  be  let  into  the  yard, 
and  thence  to  the  cowshed,  where  he  immediately  sniffed  about 
as  one  who  knows  the  lie  of  the  land,  helping  himself,  presently, 
to  hay  and  other  delicacies  which  he  found  to  hand,  as  though  it 
were  his  own  of  right.  In  vain  his  owner  tried  to  turn  him  out 
of  shed  and  yard ;  he  would  not  budge ;  indeed,  he  surveyed  the 
nmn  with  a  look  of  mild  surprise,  as  who  should  say,  '  What  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Go  back  to  Drevnik  if  you  like, 
but  as  for  me,  I  stay  here ! ' 

Deep  was  the  astonishment  of  Kushlef  ka.  This  thing  was  a 
mystery.  Could  the  bull  be  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Vasilice  ? 
Some  of  the  spectators  spat  on  the  ground,  some  crossed  them- 
selves ;  it  depended  upon  how  the  suggestion  took  them. 

But  stay ;  the  starost  has  an  idea.  Vasilice  used  to  have  a 
faint  mark  of  an  old  brand,  a  mere  scar,  on  the  off  hindquarter. 
Ivan  Ivanitch  entered  the  shed  and  made  a  close  inspection  of 
the  animal. 

When  he  came  out  his  face  was  grave ;  but  his  glance  was 
serene  and  high,  as  of  one  who  has  triumphed  over  mysteries, 
and  has  discerned  light  through  the  darkness. 

*  It  is  Vasilice,'  he  said.   '  Where  did  you  buy  him,  brother  ? ' 

*  At  Drevnik,  your  mercifulness,'  replied  the  seller. 
^  And  from  whom  ? ' 

'  From  a  stranger,  a  pastuch,  who  drove  him,  with  a  fine  cow, 
into  Drevnik — oh — a  fortnight  ago  nearly ;  he  said  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  sell  the  x>air  by  a  moujik  in  Koltusha,  which 
your  mercifulness  knows  is  twenty  versts  away,  and  that  * 

*  Should  you  know  the  man  again  ? '  interrupted  the  starost. 

^  Certainly,  for  we  drank  together  for  half  an  hour  at  the  Kabak 
after  the  bargain  for  the  bull  and  cow.  A  ragged  pastuch — 
lantern-jawed,  and  red-hair — and  with  a  scrag  beard  ' 

'  Grood,'  said  the  starost.  '  You  shall  have  back  the  money  yoa 
paid  for  Vasilice,  and  a  three-rouble  note  for  your  trouble !  Now 
leave  him  here,  and  come  back  to-morrow  with  the  cow.  Brothers,' 
he  continued, '  not  a  word  to  Badion  about  the  bull  Vasilice  when 
he  returns !    I  will  settle  with  Badion  to-morrow.' 

Then  the  starost  paid  a  long  visit  to  Yegor,  the  ochxAnik 
(sportsman)  of  the  village,  and  made  certain  arrangementB, 
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Yegor  was  a  great  hunter,  and  had  slain  many  bears  and  wolves, 
making  a  good  Kving  by  the  sale  of  their  skins. 

•  ••••••• 

On  the  following  day,  while  Badion  was  loafing  the  morning 
away  amid  his  cows,  counting  his  ill-gotten  gains  and  meditating 
as  to  how  he  should  spend  them  as  soon  as  he  got  safely  out  of 
Kushlefka  and  back  home  again,  he  suddenly  perceived  something 
which  sent  his  lazy  blood,  for  once,  coursing  through  his  veins  at 
a  speed  which  made  the  beating  of  his  heart  a  painful  function. 
Issuing  from  the  dark  fringe  of  the  forest,  which  lay  but  a  short 
fifty  yards  away,  came  a  procession  alarming  enough  to  frighten 
out  of  his  very  wits  a  man  with  five  times  the  courage  of  Radion ; 
first  a  bear — a  big  one — ^and  at  his  heels  two  wolves.  Behind  the 
wolves  came  a  wild  shape — ^half  human,  but  with  the  head  of  a 
bear.  The  procession  moved  slowly  in  Kadion's  direction,  who, 
his  limbs  being  fijced  and  frigid  with  terror,  was  entirely  unable 
to  move.  Not  so  the  herd.  Snorting  and  bellowing,  with  tails  up 
and  heads  down,  every  cow  was  instantly  in  motion,  and  gallop- 
ing for  dear  life  across  the  moor.  Badion  would  have  shrieked 
in  the  anguish  of  his  firight,  but  his  tongue  clave  to  his  palate,  and 
he  could  utter  no  sound  but  a  hoarse  rattle.  He  tried  to  pray 
and  to  cross  himself,  but  could  not  raise  his  arm. 

By  this  time  the  awful  procession  had  reached  him  and  stood 
motionless  around  him.  If  Badion  had  not  been  half  dead  with 
fear  he  must  have  noticed  something  strange  about  the  style  of 
locomotion  of  the  terrible  beasts,  as  well  as  a  certain  fixedness  of 
expression  about  the  eyes  of  all  four.  But  he  was  too  far  gone  to 
observe  anything.  At  last  the  figure  half  man  and  half  beast 
spoke: 

*  Badion — Badion,'  it  said  sepulchrally,  'liar!  Where  are 
the  bull  Vasilice  and  the  cows  Masha  and  Katia? ' 

Badion's  dry  lips  moved,  but  he  could  utter  never  a  word. 

'Badion — liar!'  the  voice  continued,  'you  have  lied  in  the 
village  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Lieshui,  of  whom  I  am  king. 
Where  is  the  money  you  received  for  Vasilice  and  the  two  cows  ? ' 
Badion's  hand  made  a  movement  towards  his  wallet,  but  had  not 
strength  to  carry  itself  so  far. 

'  Badion — liar  and  thief,'  continued  the  king  of  the  Lieshui, 
'  you  are  doomed — ^you  must  die !  Advance,  wolves,  tear  and 
destroy ;  rend,  bear ! ' 

But  before  the  terrific  animals  could  obey  the  injunctions  of 
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their  chief  Sadion's  tongue  had  freed  itself,  and  with  a  fearful  yell 
the  unfortunate  pastuch  fell  senseless  upon  the  heather. 

Then  that  mercenary  Li^shui  king  relieved  Badion  of  his 
wallet,  after  which  he  retired  quickly  into  the  forest,  followed  by 
his  three  slaves,  carrying  their  heads  under  their  arms,  the  weather 
being  hot. 

When  Badion  returned  to  the  village  at  night  his  fieKse  was  as 
the  countenance  of  those  who  have  been  through  great  tribulation ; 
and  when  the  herd  awaited  the  sound  of  his  horn  next  morning, 
and  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  village  street,  headed  by  Vasilice 
redivims  (whom  they  were  very  glad  to  see  back  again  among 
them),  they  were  doomed  to  a  sad  disappointment;  for  it  was 
discovered  that  their  faithful  pastuch  had  departed,  leaving  no 
address. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 


The  Idle  Earth.' 

rS  bare  fallows  of  a  factory  are  of  short  duration,  and  occur 
at  lengthened  intervals.  There  are  the  Saturday  afternoons 
— four  or  five  hours'  shorter  time  ;  there  are  the  Sundays — fifty-two 
in  number ;  a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  at  Midsummer,  at  Easter. 
Fifty-two  Sundays,  plus  fifty-two  half-days  Saturdays;  eight 
days  more  for  bona-fide  holidays — in  all,  eighty-six  days  on  which 
no  labour  is  done.  This  is  as  near  as  may  be  just  one  quarter 
of  the  year  spent  in  idleness.  But  how  fallacious  is  such  a  calcula- 
tion !  for  overtime  and  night-work  make  up  far  more  than  this 
deficient  quarter ;  and  therefore  it  may  safely  be  said  that  man 
works  the  whole  year  through,  and  has  no  bare  fallow.  But 
earth — idle  earth — on  which  man  dwells,  has  a  much  easier  time 
of  it.  It  takes  nearly  a  third  of  the  year  out  in  downright  leisure, 
doing  nothing  but  inchoating;  a  slow  process  indeed,  and  one 
which  all  the  agricultural  army  have  of  late  tried  to  hasten,  with 
very  indifferent  success.  Winter  seed  sown  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  does  not  come  to  anything  till  the  spring ;  spring  seed  is 
not  reaped  till  the  autumn  is  at  hand.  But  it  will  be  argued 
that  this  land  is  not  idle,  for  during  those  months  the  seed  is 
slowly  growing — absorbing  its  constituent  parts  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  earth,  the  water;  going  through  astonishing  meta- 
morphoses ;  outdoing  the  most  wonderful  laboratory  experiments 
with  its  untaught,  instinctive  chemistry.  All  true  enough ;  and 
hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ultimate  product  of  these 
idle  months  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  idleness ;  that  in  the  coup 
of  the  week  of  reaping  there  is  a  dividend  recompensing  the  long, 
long  days  of  development.  Is  it  really  so  ?  This  is  not  altogether 
a  question  which  a  practical  man  used  to  City  formulas  of  profit 
and  loss  might  ask.     It  is  a  question  to  which,  even  at  this 

'  [The  date  at  which  this  paper  was  written  is  unknown.  The  problems  it 
discusses  are,  however,  no  nearer  solution  now  than  then,  and  the  unfavourable 
conditions  noted  by  JeSeries  have  become  intensified. — Ed.] 
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hour,  farmers  themselves — most  unpractical  of  men — are  requir- 
ing an  answer.  There  is  a  cry  arising  throughout  the  country 
that  farms  do  not  pay ;  that  a  man  with  a  moderate  400  acres 
and  a  moderate  1,000^.  of  his  own,  with  borrowed  money  added, 
cannot  get  a  reasonable  remuneration  from  those  acres.  These 
say  they  would  sooner  be  hotel-keepers,  tailors,  grocers — any- 
thing but  fiGurmers.  These  are  men  who  have  tried  the  task  of 
subduing  the  stubborn  earth,  which  is  no  longer  bountiful  to  her 
children.  Much  reason  exists  in  this  cry,  which  is  heard  at  the 
market  ordinary,  in  the  lobby,  at  the  club  meetings — ^wherever 
agriculturists  congregate,  and  which  will  soon  force  itself  out 
upon  the  public.  It  is  like  this.  Bents  have  risen.  Five 
shillings  per  acre  makes  an  enormous  difference,  though  nominally 
only  an  additional  1002.  on  400  acres.  But  as  in  agricultural 
profits  one  must  not  reckon  more  than  8  per  cent.,  this  58.  per 
acre  represents  nearly  another  1,000Z.  which  must  be  invested  in 
the  business,  and  which  must  be  made  to  return  interest  to  pay  the 
additional  rent.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  then  it  represents  a  dead 
lOOZ.  per  annum  taken  out  of  the  agriculturist's  pocket. 

Then — labour,  the  great  agricultural  crvtx.  If  the  occupier  pays 
3s.  per  week  more  to  seven  men,  that  adds  more  than  another  50i. 
per  annum  to  his  outgoings,  to  meet  which  you  must  somehow  make 
your  acres  represent  another  500Z.  Turnpikes  fall  in,  and  the  roads 
are  repaired  at  the  ratepayers'  cost.  Compulsory  education — for  it 
is  compulsory  in  reality,  since  it  compels  voluntary  schools  to  be 
built— comes  next,  and  as  generally  the  village  committee  mull 
matters,  and  have  to  add  a  wing,  and  rebuild,  and  so  forth,  till 
they  get  in  debt,  there  grows  up  a  rate  which  is  a  serious  matter, 
not  by  itself,  but  added  to  other  things.  Just  as  in  great  factories 
they  keep  accounts  in  decimals  because  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
little  expenses  which  are  in  the  aggregate  serious — each  decimal 
is  equivident  to  a  rusty  nail  or  so — here  on  our  farm  threepence 
or  fourpence  in  the  pound  added  to  threepence  or  sixpence  ditto 
for  voluntary  church-rate,  puts  an  appreciable  burden  on  the  man's 
back.  The  tightness,  however,  does  not  end  here ;  the  belt  is 
squeezed  closer  than  this.  No  man  had  such  long  credit  as  the 
yeoman  of  yore  (thirty  years  ago  is  'of  yore'  in  our  century). 
Butcher  and  baker,  grocer,  tailor,  draper,  all  gave  him  unlimited 
credit  as  to  iimt.  As  a  rule,  they  got  paid  in  the  end ;  for  a 
farmer  is  a  fixture,  and  does  not  have  an  address  for  his  letters  at 
one  place  and  live  in  another.  But  modem  trade  manners  are 
different.    The  trader  is  himself  pressed.    Competition  galls  his 
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heel.   He  has  to  press  upon  his  customers,  and  in  place  of  biUs 
sent  in  for  payment  once  a  year,  and  actual  cash  transfer  in 
three,  we  have  bills  punctually  every  quarter,  and  due  notice  of 
county  court  if  cheques  are  not  -sent  at  the  half-year.  '  So  that 
the  agriculturist  wants  more  ready  cash ;  and  as  his  returns  come 
but  once  a  year,  he  does  not  quite  see  the  fairness  of  having  to 
swell  other  men's  returns  four  times  in  the  same  period.    Still  a 
step  further,  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  the  increased 
cost  of  all  the  materials  supplied  by  these  tradesmen.  Take  coals, 
for  instance.   This  is  a  &ct  so  patent  that  it  stares  the  world  in 
the  face.    A  farmer,  too,  nowadays  has  a  natural  desire  to  live  as 
other  people  in  his  station  of  life  do.    He  cannot  reconcile  himself 
to  rally  bacon,  cheese,  radishes,  turnip-tops,  homespun  cloth, 
smock  frocks.    He  cannot  see  why  his  girls  should  milk  the  cows 
or  wheel  out  manure  from  the  yards  any  more  than  the  daughters 
of  tradesmen;  neither  that  his  sons  should  say  ^Ay'  and 
^  Noa,'  and  exhibit  a  total  disregard  of  grammar  and  ignorance  of 
all  social  customs.    The  piano,  he  thinks,  is  quite  as  much  in  its 
place  in  his  cool  parlour  as  in  the  stufify  so-called  drawing-room 
at  his  grocer's  in  the  petty  town  hard  by,  where  they  are  so  par- 
ticular to  distinguish  the  social  ranks  of  ^  professional  tradesmen ' 
from  common  tradesmen.    Here  in  all  this,  even  supposing  it 
kept  down  to  economical  limits,  there  exists  a  considerable  margin 
of  expenditure  greater  than  in  our  forefathers'  time.  True, 
wool  is  dearer,  meat  dearer;  but  to  balance  that  put  the  in- 
creased cost  of  artificial  manure  and  artificial  food — ^two  things 
no  farmer  formerly  bought — and  do  not  forget  that  the  seasons 
rule  all  things,  and  are  quite  as  capricious  as  ever,  and  when  there 
is  a  bad  season  the  loss  is  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be,  just 
as  the  foundering  of  an  ironclad  costs  the  nation  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  frigate. 

Experience  every  day  brings  home  more  and  more  the  fatal 
truth  that  moderate  farms  do  not  pay,  and  there  are  even 
ominous  whispers  about  the  2,000  acres  system.  The  agricul- 
turist says  that,  work  how  he  may,  he  only  gets  8  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  the  tradesman,  still  more  the  manufacturer,  gets  only 
2  per  cent*  each  time,  but  he  turns  his  money  over  twenty  times  a 
year,  and  so  gets  40  per  cent,  per  annum.  Eight  per  cent,  is  a 
large  dividend  on  one  transaction,  but  it  is  very  small  for  a  whole 
year — ^a  year,  the  of  a  man's  whole  earning  period,  if  we 
take  him  to  be  in  a  business  at  twenty-five  and  to  be  in  full  work  till 
fifty-five,  a  fair  allowance.   Now,  why  is  it  that  this  cry  arises 
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that  agriculture  will  not  pay?  and  why  is  it  that  the  farmer  only 
picks  up  8  per  cent.?  The  answer  is  simple  enough.  It  is 
because  the  earth  is  idle  a  third  of  the  year.  So  far  as  actual 
cash  return  is  concerned,  one  might  say  it  was  idle  eleven  out  of 
the  twelve  months.  But  that  is  hardly  fair.  Say  a  third  of  the 
year. 

The  earth  does  not  continue  yielding  a  crop  day  by  day  as  the 
machines  do  in  the  manu£Eu^tory.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
manufactory  is  the  dairy,  whose  cows  send  out  so  much  milk  per 
diem;  but  the  cows  go  dry  for  their  calves.  Out  of  the  tall 
chimney  shaft  there  floats  a  taller  column  of  dark  smoke  hour 
after  hour ;  the  vast  engines  puff  and  snort  and  labour  perhaps 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  through ;  the  drums  hum  round,  the 
shafts  revolve  perpetually,  and  each  revolution  is  a  penny  gained. 
It  may  be  only  steel-pen  making — ^pens,  common  pens,  which 
one  treats  as  of  no  value  and  wastes  by  dozens ;  but  the  iron-man 
thumps  them  out  hour  after  hour,  and  the  thin  stream  of  daily 
profit  swells  into  a  noble  river  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Even  the  pill  people  are  fortunate  in  this :  it  is  said  that  every 
second  a  person  dies  in  this  huge  world  of  ours.  Certain  it  is  that 
every  second  somebody  takes  a  pill ;  and  so  the  millions  of  globules 
disappear,  and  so  the  profit  is  nearer  8  per  cent,  per  hour  than 
8  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  this  idle  earth  takes  a  third  of 
the  year  to  mature  its  one  single  crop  of  pills ;  and  so  the  agri- 
culturist with  his  slow  returns  cannot  compete  with  the  quick 
returns  of  the  tradesman  and  manufacturer.  If  he  cannot 
compete,  he  cannot  long  exist ;  such  is  the  modem  law  of  business. 
As  an  illustration,  take  one  large  meadow  on  a  dairy  farm ;  trace 
its  history  for  one  year,  and  see  what  an  idle  workshop  this  meadow 
is.  Call  it  twenty  acres  of  first-class  land  at  21.  158.  per  acre,  or 
55f.  per  annum.  Eemember  that  twenty  acres  is  a  large  piece  on 
which  some  millions  multiplied  by  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
play  in  a  month,  and  in  which  an  incalculable  amount  of  force  in 
the  shape  of  sunlight  is  poured  down  in  the  summer.  January 
sees  this  plot  of  a  dull,  dirty  green,  unless  hidden  by  snow ;  the 
dirty  green  is  a  short,  juiceless  herbage.  The  ground  is  as  hard  as 
a  brick  with  the  frost.  We  will  not  stay  now  to  criticise  the  plan 
of  carting  out  manure  at  this  period,  or  dwell  on  the  great  useless 
furrows.  Look  carefully  round  the  horizon  of  the  twenty  acres, 
and  there  is  not  an  animal  in  sight,  not  a  single  machine  for 
making  money,  not  a  penny  being  turned.  The  cows  are  all  in 
the  stalls.    February  comes,  March  passes;  the  herbage  grows 
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slowly ;  but  still  no  machines  are  introduced,  no  pennies  roll  out 
at  the  gateways.  The  fanner  may  lean  on  the  gate  and  gaze  over 
an  empty  workshop,  twenty  acres  big,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  except  when  he  pulls  out  his  purse  to  pay  the  hedge- 
cutters  who  are  clearing  out  the  ditches,  the  women  who  have 
been  stone-picking,  and  the  carters  who  took  out  the  manure, 
half  of  which  stains  the  drains  while  the  volatile  part  mixes 
with  the  atmosphere.  This  is  highly  profitable  and  gratifying. 
The  man  walks  home,  hears  his  daughter  playing  the  piano,  picks 
up  the  paper,  sees  himself  described  as  a  brutal  tyrant  to  the 
labourer,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  in  walks  the  collector  of  the 
voluntary  rate  for  the  village  school  which  educates  the  labourers' 
children.  April  arrives ;  grass  grows  rapidly.  May  comes ;  grass 
is  now  long.  But  stiU  not  one  farthing  has  been  made  out  of 
that  twenty  acres.  Five  months  have  passed,  and  all  this  time 
the  shafts  in  the  manufactories  have  been  turning  and  the  quick 
coppers  accumulating.  Now  it  is  June,  and  the  mower  goes  to 
work ;  then  the  haymakers,  and  in  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  be 
good,  a  month  if  it  be  bad,  the  hay  is  ricked.  Say  it  cost  U.  per 
acre  to  make  the  hay  and  rick  it — 20i. — and  by  this  time  half 
the  rent  is  due,  or  27f.  lOs.  =  total  expenditure  (without  any 
profit  as  yet),  47i.  10«.,  exclusive  of  stone-picking,  ditch-cleaning, 
value  of  manure,  &c.  This  by  the  way.  The  five  months'  idle- 
ness is  the  point  at  present.  June  is  now  gone.  If  the  weather 
be  showery  the  sharp-edged  grass  may  spring  up  in  a  fortnight  to 
a  respectable  height ;  but  if  it  be  a  dhy  summer — and  if  it  is  not 
a  dry  summer  the  increased  cost  of  haymaking  runs  away  with 
profit — then  it  may  be  fully  a  month  before  there  is  anything  worth 
biting.  Say  at  the  end  of  July  (one  more  idle  month)  twenty 
cows  are  turned  in,  and  three  horses.  One  cannot  estimate  how 
long  they  may  take  to  eat  up  the  short  grass,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  beginning  of  November  will  see  that  field  empty  of  cattle 
again ;  and  fortunate  indeed  the  agriculturist  who  long  before  that 
has  not  had  to  '  fodder'  (feed  with  hay)  at  least  once  a  day.  Here, 
then,  are  five  idle  months  in  spring,  one  in  summer,  two  in 
winter ;  total,  eight  idle  months.  But,  not  to  stretch  the  case, 
let  us  allow  that  during  a  part  of  that  time,  though  the  meadow 
is  idle,  its  produce — the  hay — is  being  eaten  and  converted  into 
milk,  cheese  and  butter,  or  meat,  which  is  quite  correct ;  but, 
even  making  this  allowance,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  meadow 
is  absolutely  idle  for  one-third  of  the  year,  or  four  months.  That 
is  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  mere  pounds,  shillings,  and  i)ence 
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light.  Now  look  at  it  in  a  broader,  more  national  view.  Does  it 
not  seem  a  very  serious  matter  that  so  large  a  piece  of  land  should 
remain  idle  for  that  length  of  time  ?  It  is  a  reproach  to  science 
that  no  method  of  utilising  the  meadow  during  that  eight  months 
has  been  discovered.  To  go  further,  it  is  very  hard  to  require  of 
the  agriculturist  that  he  should  keep  pace  with  a  world  whose 
maxims  day  by  day  tend  to  centralise  and  concentrate  themselves 
into  the  one  canon,  Time  is  Money,  when  he  cannot  by  any 
ingenuity  get  his  machinery  to  revolve  more  than  once  a  year. 
In  the  old  days  the  farmer  belonged  to  a  distinct  class,  a  very 
isolated  and  independent  class,  little  affected  by  the  progress  or 
retrogression  of  any  other  class,  and  not  at  all  by  those  waves  of 
social  change  which  sweep  over  Europe.  Now  the  feurmer  is  in  the 
same  position  as  other  producers :  the  fall  or  rise  of  prices,  the 
competition  of  foreign  lands,  the  waves  of  panic  or  monetary 
tightness,  all  tell  upon  him  quite  as  much  as  on  the  tradesman. 
So  that  the  cry  is  gradually  rising  that  the  idle  earth  will  not  pay. 

On  arable  land  it  is  perhaps  even  more  striking.  Take  a 
wheat  crop,  for  instance.  Without  going  into  the  cost  and  delay 
of  the  three  years  of  preparation  under  various  courses  for  the 
crop,  take  the  field  just  before  the  wheat  year  begins.  There  it 
lies  in  November,  a  vast  brown  patch,  with  a  few  rooks  here  and 
there  hopping  from  one  great  lump  to  another;  but  there  is 
nothing  on  it — ^no  machine  turning  out  materials  to  be  again 
turned  into  money.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
agriculturist  may  be  sowing  money  on  it,  scarifying  it  with  steam 
ploughing-engines,  tearing  up  the  earth  to  a  great  depth  in  order 
that  the  air  may  penetrate  and  the  frost  disintegrate  the  strong, 
hard  lumps.  He  may  have  commenced  this  expensive  process  as 
far  back  as  the  end  of  August,  for  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  custom  to  plough  up  directly  after  the  crop  is  removed.  All 
November,  December,  January,  and  not  a  penny  from  this  broad 
patch,  which  may  be  of  any  size  from  fifteen  to  ninety  acres,  lying 
perfectly  idle.  Sometimes,  indeed,  persons  who  wish  to  save 
manure  wiU  grow  mustard  on  it  and  plough  it  in,  the  profit  of 
which  process  is  extremely  dubious.  At  the  latter  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March,  just  as  the  season  is  early  or  late,  dry  or 
wet,  in  goes  the  seed — another  considerable  expense.  Then  April, 
May,  June,  July  are  all  absorbed  in  the  slow  process  of  growth — 
a  necessary  process,  of  course,  but  still  terribly  slow,  and  not  a 
penny  of  ready  money  coming  in.  If  the  seed  was  sown  in 
October,  as  is  usual  on  some  soils,  the  effect  is  the  same — the 
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crop  does  not  arrive  till  next  year's  summer  sun  shines.  In 
August  the  reaper  goes  to  work,  but  even  then  the  com  has  to 
be  threshed  and  sent  to  market  before  there  is  any  return.  Here 
is  a  whole  year  spent  in  elaborating  one  single  crop,  which  may, 
after  all,  be  very  unprofitable  if  it  is  a  good  wheat  year,  and 
the  very  wheat  over  which  such  time  and  trouble  have  been 
expended  may  be  used  to  fat  beasts,  or  even  to  feed  pigs.  All 
this,  however,  and  the  great  expense  of  preparation,  though 
serious  matters  enough  in  themselves,  are  beside  our  immediate 
object.  The  length  of  time  the  land  is  useless  is  the  point. 
JVIaking  every  possible  allowance,  it'  is  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  year — four  months  out  of  the  twelve.  For  all  practical — i.e. 
monetary — purposes  it  is  longer  than  that.  No  wonder  that 
agriculturists  aware  of  this  fact  are  so  anxious  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  their  one  crop — to  make  the  one  revolution  of 
their  machinery  turn  them  out  as  much  money  as  possible.  If 
their  workshop  must  be  enforcedly  idle  for  so  long,  they  desire 
that  when  in  work  there  shall  be  full  blast  and  double  tides. 
Let  the  one  crop  be  as  heavy  as  it  can.  Hence  the  agitation  for 
compensatory  clauses,  enabling  the  tenant  to  safely  invest  all  the 
capital  he  can  procure  in  the  soil.  How  else  is  he  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  labour,  of  rent,  of  education,  of  domestic  materials ; 
how  else  maintain  his  fair  position  in  society  ?  The  demand  is 
reasonable  enough ;  the  one  serious  drawback  is  the  possibility 
that,  even  with  this  assistance,  the  idle  earth  will  refuse  to  move 
any  faster. 

We  have  had  now  the  experience  of  many  sewage-farms  where 
the  culture  is  extremely  *  high.'  It  has  been  found  that  these 
farms  answer  admirably  where  the  land  is  poor — say,  sandy  and 
porous — ^but  on  fairly  good  soil  the  advantage  is  dubious,  and 
almost  limited  to  growing  a  succession  of  rye-grass  crops.  After 
a  season  or  two  of  sewage  soaking  the  soil  becomes  so  soft  that  in 
the  winter  months  it  is  unapproachable.  Neither  carts  nor  any 
implements  can  be  drawn  over  it ;  and  then  in  the  spring  the 
utmost  care  has  to  be  exercised  to  keep  the  liquid  from  touching 
the  young  plants,  or  they  wither  up  and  die.  Sewage  on  grass 
lands  produces  the  most  wonderful  results  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  after  that  the  herbage  comes  so  thick  and  rank  and  *  strong ' 
that  cattle  will  notjtouch  it;  the  landlord  begins  to  grumble,  and 
complains  that  the  land,  which  was  to  have  been  improved,  has 
been  spoilt  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Neither  is  it  certain  that 
the  employment  of  capital  in  other  ways  will  lead  to  a  continuous 
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increase  of  profit.  There  are  examples  before  our  eyes  where  capital 
has  been  unsparingly  employed,  and  upon  very  large  areas  of  land, 
with  most  disappointing  results.  In  one  such  instance  five  or  six 
farms  were  thrown  into  one  \  straw,  and  manure,  and  every  aid 
lavishly  used,  till  a  &bulous  number  of  sheep  and  other  stock  was 
kept ;  but  the  experiment  failed.  Many  of  the  idxm%  were  again 
made  separate  holdings,  and  grass  laid  down  in  the  place  of  glow- 
ing cornfields.  Then  there  is  another  instance,  where  a  gentleman 
of  large  means  and  a  cultivated  and  business  mind,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  deep  plough,  and  by  dint  of  sheer  subsoil 
ploughing  grew  com  profitably  several  years  in  succession.  But 
after  a  while  he  began  to  pause,  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  stock 
and  other  aids.  It  is  not  for  one  moment  contended  that  the  use 
of  artificial  manure,  of  the  deep  plough,  of  artificial  food,  and  other 
improvements  will  not  increase  the  yield,  and  so  the  profit  of  the 
agriculturist.  It  is  obvious  that  they  do  so.  The  question  is, 
Will  they  do  so  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay  ?  And, 
further,  will  they  do  so  sufficiently  to  enable  the  agriculturist  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  weight  which  presses  on  him  ?  It  would 
seem  open  to  doubt.  One  thing  appears  to  have  been  left 
quite  out  of  sight  by  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and  that  is, 
if  the  landlord  is  to  be  bound  down  so  rigidly,  and  if  the  tenant 
really  is  going  to  make  so  large  a  profit,  most  assuredly  the  rents 
will  rise  very  considerably.  How  then?  Neither  the  sewage 
system,  nor  the  deep  plough,  nor  the  artificial  manure  has,  as  yet, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  vis  inertia  of  the  idle  earth.  They 
cause  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  one  revolution  of  the  agri- 
culturist machine  per  annum ;  but  they  do  not  cause  the  machine 
to  revolve  twice  or  three  times.  Without  a  decrease  in  the  length 
of  this  enforced  idleness  any  very  great  increase  of  profit  does  not 
seem  possible.  What  would  any  manufEu^turer  think  of  a  business 
in  which  he  was  compelled  to  let  his  engines  rest  for  a  third  of 
the  year?  Would  he  be  eager  to  sink  his  capital  in  such  an 
enterprise  ? 

The  practical  man  will,  of  course,  exclaim  that  all  this  is  very 
true,  but  Nature  is  Nature,  and  must  have  its  way,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  more  than  one  crop  per  annum,  and  any  talk  of 
three  or  four  crops  is  perfectly  visionary.  '  Visionary,'  by  the  way, 
is  a  very  favourite  word  with  so-called  practical  men.  But  the 
stem  logic  of  figures,  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  proves  that 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  cannot  last  much  longer,  and  they 
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are  the  tnie  '  visionaries '  who  imagine  that  it  can.  This  enor- 
mous loss  of  time,  this  idleness,  must  be  obviated  somehow.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  millions  of  money  at  present  sunk  in 
agriculture  are  not  a  dead  loss  to  the  country;  whether  they 
could  not  be  far  more  profitably  employed  in  developing  manu- 
facturing industries,  or  in  utilising  for  home  consumption  the 
enormous  resources  of  Southern  America  and  Australasia ;  whether 
we  should  not  get  more  to  eat,  and  cheaper,  if  such  was  the  case. 
Such  a  low  rate  of  interest  as  is  now  obtained  in  agriculture — and 
an  interest  by  no  means  secure  either,  for  a  bad  season  may  at  any 
time  reduce  it,  and  even  a  too  good  season — such  a  state  of  things 
is  a  loss,  if  not  a  curse.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  million 
or  so  of  labourers  representing  a  potential  amount  of  force  almobt 
incalculable,  and  the  thousands  of  young  farmers  throbbing  with 
health  and  vigour,  eager  io  (2o,  would  not  return  a  far  larger 
amount  of  good  to  the  world  and  to  themselves  if,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  idle  earth  at  home  to  bring  forth,  they  were 
transported  bodily  to  the  broad  savannahs  and  prairies,  and  were 
sending  to  the  mother-country  innumerable  shiploads  of  meat 
and  com — unless,  indeed,  we  can  discover  some  method  by  which 
our  idle  earth  shall  be  made  to  labour  more  frequently.  This 
million  or  so  of  labourers  and  these  thousands  of  young,  power- 
fully made  farmers  literally  do  nothing  at  all  for  a  third  of  the 
year  but  wait,  wait  for  the  idle  earth.  The  strength,  the  will,  the 
vigour  latent  in  them  is  wasted.  They  do  not  enjoy  this  waiting 
by  any  means.  The  young  agriculturist  chafes  under  the  delay, 
and  is  eager  to  do.  They  can  hunt  and  course  hares,  'tis  true, 
but  that  is  feeble  excitement  indeed,  and  feminine  in  comparison 
with  the  serious  work  which  brings  in  money. 

The  idleness  of  arable  and  i)asture  land  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  idleness  of  the  wide,  rolling  downs.  These  downs  are  of 
immense  extent,  and  stretch  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  They  maintain  sheep,  but  in  how  small  a  proportion  to 
the  acreage!  In  the  spring  and  summer  the  short  herbage  is 
cropped  by  the  sheep  ;  but  it  is  short,  and  it  requires  a  large  tract 
to  keep  a  moderate  flock.  In  the  winter  the  down  is  left  to  the 
hares  and  fieldfares.  It  has  just  as  long  a  period  of  absolute 
idleness  as  the  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  when  in  work  the 
yield  is  so  very,  very  small. 

After  all,  the  very  deepest  ploughing  is  but  scratching  the 
surface.  The  earth  at  five  feet  beneath  the  level  has  not  been 
disturbed  for  countless  centuries.   Nor  would  it  pay  to  turn  up 
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this  subsoil  over  large  areas,  for  it  is  nothing  but  clay,  as  many 
a  man  has  found  to  his  cost  who,  in  the  hope  of  a  heavier  crop, 
has  dug  up  his  garden  half  a  spade  deeper  than  usual.  But  when 
the  soil  really  is  good  at  that  depth,  we  cannot  get  at  it  so  as  to 
turn  it  to  practical  account.  The  thin  stratum  of  artificial 
manure  which  is  sown  is  no  more  in  comparison  than  a  single 
shower  after  a  drought  of  months ;  yet  to  sow  too  much  would 
destroy  the  effect.  No  blame,  then,  falls  upon  the  agriculturist, 
who  is  only  too  anxious  to  get  a  larger  produce.  It  is  useless 
charging  him  with  incompetency.  What  countless  experiments 
have  been  tried  to  increase  the  crop  :  to  see  if  some  new  system 
cannot  be  introduced!  With  all  its  progress,  how  little  real 
advance  has  agriculture  made !  All  because  of  the  stubborn,  idle 
earth.  Will  not  science  some  day  come  to  our  aid,  and  show  how 
two  crops  or  three  may  be  grown  in  our  short  summers  ;  or  how  we 
may  even  overcome  the  chill  hand  of  winter?  Science  has  got  as 
far  as  this  :  it  recognises  the  enormous  latent  forces  surrounding 
us — electricity,  magnetism ;  some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  be  able  to 
utilise  them.  It  recognises  the  truly  overwhelming  amount  of 
force  which  the  sun  of  summer  pours  down  upon  our  fields,  and  of 
which  we  really  make  no  use.  To  recognise  the  existence  of  a 
power  is  the  first  step  towards  employing  it.  Till  it  was  granted 
that  there  was  a  power  in  steam  the  locomotive  was  impossible. 

It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this  notice  of  idle  earth  by  bringing 
in  all  the  waste  lands,  now  doing  nothing — the  parks,  deer  forests, 
and  so  on.  But  that  is  not  to  the  purpose.  If  the  wastes  were 
reclaimed  and  the  parks  ploughed  up,  that  would  in  nowise  solve 
the  problem  how  to  make  the  cultivated  earth  more  busy.  It  is 
no  use  for  a  man  who  has  a  garden  to  lean  on  his  spade,  look  over 
his  boundary  wall,  and  say,  *  Ah,  if  neighbour  Brown  would  but 
dig  up  his  broad  green  paths  how  many  more  potatoes  he  would 
grow !  *  That  would  not  increase  the  produce  of  the  critic's 
garden  by  one  single  cabbage.  Certainly  it  is  most  desirable  that 
all  lands  capable  of  yielding  crops  should  be  reclaimed,  but  one 
great  subject  for  the  agriculturist  to  study  is,  how  to  shorten  the 
period  of  idleness  in  his  already  cultivated  plots.  At  present  the 
earth  is  so  very  idle. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Pool. 

By  Anthony  Hope. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  FIRM  BELIEVEB. 

*  T  SEE  Mr.  Vansittart  Merceron's  at  the  Court  again,  mamma/ 
X  *  Yes,  dear.  Lady  Merceron  told  me  he  was  coming. 
She  wanted  to  consult  him  about  Charlie.' 

^  She's  always  consulting  him  about  Charlie,  and  it  never 
makes  any  diflference.' 

Mrs.  Bushell  looked  up  from  her  needlework ;  her  hands  were 
full  with  needle  and  stuff,  and  a  couple  of  pins  protruded  from 
her  lips.  She  glanced  at  her  daughter,  who  stood  by  the  window 
in  the  bright  blaze  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  listlessly  hitting  the 
blind-cord  and  its  tassel  to  and  fro. 

'The  poor  boy's  very  young  still,'  mumbled  Mrs.  Bushell 
through  her  pins. 

*  He's  twenty-five  last  month,'  returned  Millicent.  *  I  know, 
because  there's  exactly  three  years  between  him  and  me.' 

The  sinking  rays  defined  Miss  Bushell's  form  with  wonderful 
clearness.  She  was  very  tall,  and  the  Severe  well-cut  cloth  gown 
she  wore  set  off  the  stately  lines  of  her  figure.  She  had  a  great 
quantity  of  fidr  hair  and  a  handsome  &ce,  spoilt  somewhat  by  a 
slightly  excessive  breadth  across  the  cheeks ;  as  her  height 
demanded  or  excused,  her  hands  and  feet  were  not  small,  though 
well  shaped.  Would  Time  have  arrested  his  march  for  ever,  there 
would  have  been  small  fault  to  find  with  Nature's  gifts  to  Miss 
Bushell;  but,  as  her  mother  said,  Millie  was  just  what. she  had 
been  at  twenty-one ;  and  Mrs.  Bushell  was  now  extremely  stout. 
Millie  escaped  the  inference  by  discrediting  her  mother's  recol- 
lection. 
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The  young  lady  wore  her  hat,  and  presently  she  turned  away 
from  the  window,  remarking : 

*  I  think  I  shall  go  for  a  stroll.    I've  had  no  exercise  to-day/ 
Either  inclination,  or  perhaps  that  threatening  possibility 

from  which  she  strove  to  avert  her  eye43,  made  Millie  a  devotee  of 
active  pursuits.  She  hunted,  she  rode,  she  played  lawn-tennis, 
and,  when  at  the  seaside,  golf ;  when  all  failed,  she  walked  resolutely 
four  or  five  miles  on  the  high-road,  swinging  along  at  a  healthy 
pace,  and  never  pausing  save  to  counsel  an  old  woman  or  rebuke 
a  truant  urchin.  On  such  occasions  her  manner  (for  we  may  not 
suppose  that  her  physique  aided  the  impression)  suggested  the 
benevolent  yet  stern  policeman,  and  the  vicar  acknowledged  in 
her  an  invaluable  assistant.  By  a  strange  coincidence  she  seemed 
to  suit  the  house  she  lived  in — one  of  those  large  white  square 
dwellings,  devoid  of  ornament,  yet  possessing  every  substantial 
merit,  and  attaining,  by  virtue  of  their  dimensions  and  simplicity, 
an  effect  of  handsomeness  denied  to  many  more  trioked-out 
buildings.  The  house  satisfied ;  so  did  Millie,  unless  the  judge 
were  very  critical. 

'  I  shall  just  walk  round  by  the  Pool  and  back/  she  added  as 
she  opened  the  door. 

*  My  dear,  it's  four  miles !' 

'Well,  it's  only  a  little  after  six,  and  we  don't  dine  till 
eight.' 

Encountering  no  further  opposition  than  a  sigh  of  admiration 
— three  hundred  yards  was  the  limit  of  pleasure  in  a  walk  to  her 
mother — Millie  Bushell  started  on  her  way,  dangling  a  neat  ebony 
stick  in  her  hand,  and  setting  her  feet  down  with  a  firm  decisive 
tread.  It  did  not  take  her  long  to  cover  the  two  miles  between 
her  and  her  destination.  Leaving  the  road,  she  entered  the 
grounds  of  the  Court  and,  following  a  little  path  which  ran  steeply 
down  hill,  she  found  herself  by  the  willows  and  reeds  fringing  the 
edge  of  the  Pool.  Opposite  to  her,  on  the  higher  bank,  some  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  the  water,  rose  the  temple,  a  small  classical 
erection,  used  now,  when  at  all,  as  a  smnmer-house,  but  built  to 
commemorate  t  he  sad  fate  of  Agatha  Merceron.  The  sun  had  just 
sunk,  and  the  Pool  looked  chill  and  gloomy;  the  deep  water 
under  the  temple  was  black  and  still.  Millie's  robust  mind  was 
not  prone  to  superstition,  yet  she  was  rather  relieved  to  think 
that,  with  the  sun  only  just  gone,  there  was  a  clear  hour  before 
Agatha  Merceron  would  come  out  of  the  temple,  slowly  and  fear- 
fully descend  the  shallow  flight  of  marble  steps,  and  lay  herself 
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down  in  the  water  to  die.  That  happened  every  evening,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  an  hour  after  sunset — every  evening,  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  since  poor  Agatha,  bereft  and  betrayed, 
had  found  the  Pool  kinder  than  the  world,  and  sunk  her  sorrow 
and  her  shame  and  her  beauty  there — such  shame  and  such  beauty 
as  had  never  been  before  or  after  in  all  the  generations  of  the 
Mercerons. 

^  What  nonsense  it  all  is !'  said  Millie  aloud.  ^  But  I'm  afraid 
Charlie  is  silly  enough  to  believe  it.* 

As  she  spoke  her  eye  fell  on  a  Canadian  canoe,  which  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps.  She  recognised  it  as  Charlie  Merceron's, 
andy  kno?mig  that  approach  to  the  temple  from  the  other  side 
was  to  be  gained  only  by  a  difficult  path  through  a  tangled  wood, 
and  that  the  canoe  usually  lay  under  a  little  shed  a  few  yards 
from  where  she  stood,  she  concluded  that  Charlie  was  in  the 
temple.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  that :  it  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  his.  She  raised  her  voice  and  called  to  him.  At  first 
no  answer  came,  and  she  repeated : 

'Charlie!  CharHe!' 

After  a  moment  of  waiting  a  head  was  thrust  out  of  a  window 
in  the  side  of  the  temple — a  head  in  a  straw  hat. 

'Hullo!'  said  Charlie  Merceron  in  tones  of  startled  surprise. 
Then,  seeing  the  .visitor,  he  added:  'Oh,  it's  you,  Millie!  How 
did  you  know  I  was  here  V 

'  By  the  canoe,  of  course.' 

'HEmg  the  canoe!'  muttered  Charlie,  and  his  head  disap- 
peared. A  second  later  he  came  out  of  the  doorway  and  down 
the  steps.  Standing  on  the  lowest,  he  shouted — the  Pool  was 
about  sixty  feet  across — *  What  do  you  want  ?' 

'  How  rude  you  are !'  shouted  Miss  Bushell  in  reply. 

Charlie  got  into  the  canoe  and  began  to  paddle  across.  He 
had  just  reached  the  other  side,  when  Millie  screamed : 

'  Look,  look,  Charlie !'  she  cried.    ^  The  temple ! ' 

'What?' 

'  I — I  saw  something  white  at  the  window.' 

Charlie  got  out  of  the  canoe  hastily. 

'  What  ? '  he  asked  again,  walking  up  to  Miss  Bushell. 

'  I  declare  I  saw  something  white  at  the  window.  Oh,  Charlie ! 

But  it's  all  ' 

'  Bosh  ?    Of  course  it  is.   There's  nothing  in  the  temple.' 
'Well,  I  thought— I  wonder  you  like  to  be  there.' 
'Why  shouldn't  I?' 
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The  mysterious  appearance  not  being  repeated,  Millie's  courage 
returned. 

'  I  thought  you  believed  in  the  ghost,'  she  said,  smiling. 

*  So  I  do,  but  I  don't  mind  it.' 

*  You've  never  seen  it  ? ' 

*  Supposing  I  haven't  ?   That  doesn't  prove  it's  not  true.' 
'  But  you're  often  here  at  the  time  ? ' 

'  Never,'  answered  Charlie  with  emphasis.  ^  I  always  go  away 
before  the  time.' 

'  Then  you'd  better  come  now.  Put  the  canoe  to  bed  and 
walk  with  me.' 

Charlie  Merceron  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
smiled  at  his  companion.  He  was  tall  also,  and  just  able  to  look 
down  on  her. 

*  No,'  he  said,  *  I'm  not  going  yet.' 

*  How  rude— oh,  there  it  is  again,  Charlie !  I  saw  it !  I'm — 
Vm  frightened,'  and  her  healthy  colour  paled  a  trifle,  as  she  laid 
a  hand  on  Charlie's  arm. 

*  I  tell  you  what,'  observed  Charlie.  '  If  you  have  fancies  of 
this  kind  you'd  better  not  come  here  any  more — not  in  the  even- 
ing, at  all  events.  You  know  people  who  think  they're  going  to 
see  things  always  do  see  'em.' 

*  My  heart  is  positively  beating,'  said  Miss*  Bushell.  *  I — I 
don't  quite  like  walking  back  alone.' 

'  I'll  see  you  as  far  as  the  road,'  Charlie  conceded,  and  with 
remarkable  promptitude  he  led  the  way,  turning  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  to  remark : 

*  Beally,  if  you're  so  nervous,  you  oughtn't  to  come  here.* 

*  I  never  will  again — not  alone,  I  mean.' 

Charlie  had  breasted  the  hill  with  such  goodwill  that  they 
were  already  at  the  road. 

*  And  you're  really  going  back  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Oh,  just  for  a  few  minutes.  I  left  my  book  in  the  temple — 
I  was  reading  there.  She's  not  due  for  half  an  hour  yet,  you 
know.' 

*  What — what  happens  if  you  see  her  ? ' 

*  Oh,  you  die,'  answered  Charlie.  *  Good-night ; '  and  with  a 
smile  and  a  nod  he  ran  down  the  hill  towards  the  Pool. 

Miss  Bushell,  cavalierly  deserted,  made  her  way  home  at  some- 
thing more  than  her  usual  rate  of  speed.  She  had  never  believed 
in  that  nonsense,  but  there  was  certainly  something  white  at  that 
window — something  white  that  moved.  Under  the  circumstances, 
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Charlie  really  might  have  seen  her  home,  she  thought,  for  the 
wood-fringed  road  was  gloomy,  and  dnsk  coming  on  apace. 
Besides,  where  was  the  hardship  in  being  her  escort  ? 

Doubtless  none,  Charlie  would  have  answered,  unless  a  man 
happened  to  have  other  fish  to  fry.  The  pace  at  which  the  canoe 
crossed  the  Pool  and  brought  up  at  its  old  moorings  witnessed 
that  he  had  no  leisure  to  spend  on  Miss  Bushell.  Leaping  out, 
he  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  temple,  crying  in  a  loud  whisper : 

'  She's  gone ! ' 

The  temple  was  empty,  and  Charlie,  looking  round  in  vexation, 
added  : 

*  So  has  she,  by  Jingo ! ' 

He  sat  down  disconsolately  on  the  low  marble  seat  that  ran 
round  the  little  shrine.  There  were  no  signs  of  the  book  of  which 
he  had  spoken  to  Millie  Bushell.  There  were  no  signs  of  any- 
body whom  he  could  have  meant  to  address.  Stay !  One  sign 
there  was :  a  long  hat-pin  lay  on  the  floor.  Charlie  picked  it 
up  with  a  sad  smile. 

'  Agatha's,'  he  said  to  himself. 

And  yet,  as  everyone  in  the  neighbourhood  knew,  poor  Agatha 
Merceron  went  nightly  to  her  phantom  death  bareheaded  and 
with  golden  locks  tossed  by  the  wind.  Moreover,  the  pin  was  of 
modem  manufacture ;  moreover,  ghosts  do  not  wear — but  there 
is  no  need  to  enter  on  debatable  ground ;  the  pin  was  utterly 
modem. 

*  Now,  if  uncle  Van,'  mused  Charlie,  *  came  here  and  saw 

this  ! '    He  carefully  put  the  pin  in  his  breast-pocket,  and 

looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  exactly  Agatha  Merceron's  time ; 
yet  Charlie  leant  back  on  his  cold  marble  seat,  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling  with  the  happiest  possible 
smile  on  his  face.  For  one  steeped  in  family  legends,  worshij)- 
ping  the  hapless  lady's  memory  with  warm  devotion,  and  reputed 
a  sincere  believer  in  her  ghostly  wanderings,  he  awaited  her 
coming  with  marvellous  composure.  In  point  of  fact  he  had 
forgotten  all. about  her,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her 
coming,  slipping  down  the  steps,  and  noiselessly  into  the  water, 
all  unnoticed  by  him.  His  eyes  were  glued  to  the  ceiling,  the 
smile  played  on  his  lips,  his  ears  were  filled  with  sweet  echoes, 
and  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  Perhaps  the  dead  lady  came 
and  passed  unseen.  That  Charlie  did  not  see  her  was  ridiculously 
slight  evidence  whereon  to  damn  so  ancient  and  picturesque  a 
legend.    He  thought  the  same  himself,  for  that  night  at  dinner 
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— ^he  came  in  late  for  dinner — he  maintained  the  credit  of  the 
story  with  fierce  conviction  against  Mr.  Vansittart  Merceron's 
scepticism. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MISS  WALLACE'S  FRIEND. 

In  old  days  the  Mercerons  had  been  great  folk.  They  had  held 
the  earldom  of  Langbury  and  the  barony  of  Warmley.  A  failure 
of  direct  descent  in  the  male  line  extinguished  the  earldom;  the 
Lady  Agatha  was  the  daughter  of  the  last  earl,  and  would  have 
been  Baroness  Warmley  had  she  lived.  On  her  death  that  title 
passed  to  her  cousin,  and  continued  in  that  branch  till  the  early 
days  of  the  present  century.  Then  came  another  break.  The 
Lord  Warmley  of  that  day,  a  Regency  dandy,  had  a  son,  but  not 
one  who  could  inherit  his  honours,  and  away  went  the  barony  to 
a  yet  younger  branch,  where,  fisdling  a  few  years  later  into  female 
hands,  it  was  merged  in  a  brand-new  viscounty,  and  was  now 
waiting  till  chance  again  should  restore  it  to  an  independent 
existence.  From  the  Mercerons  of  the  C!ourt  it  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  the  blot  on  their  escutcheon  which  lost  it  them  was  a  sore 
point,  fix)m  which  it  behoved  visitors  and  friends  to  refrain  their 
tongues.  The  Regent  had,  indeed,  with  his  well-known  good 
nature,  offered  a  baronetcy  to  hide  the  stain ;  but  pride  forl^tde, 
and  the  Mercerons  now  held  no  titles,  save  the  modest  dignity 
which  Charlie's  father,  made  a  K.G.B.  for  services  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  had  left  behind  him  to  his  widow.  But  the  old 
house  was  theirs,  and  a  comfortable  remnant  of  the  lands,  and  the 
pictures  of  the  extinct  earls  and  barons,  down  to  him  whose  sins 
had  robbed  the  line  of  its  surviving  rank  and  left  it  in  a  position, 
from  an  heraldic  point  of  view,  of  doubtful  respectability.  Lady 
Merceron  felt  so  acutely  on  the  subject  that  she  banished  this 
last  nobleman  to  the  smoking-room.  There  was,  considering  every- 
thing, an  appropriateness  in  that  position,  and  he  no  longer  vexed 
her  eyes  as  she  sat  at  meat  in  the  dining-room.  She  had  pur- 
posed a  like  banishment  for  Lady  Agatha  ;  but  here  Charlie  had 
interceded,  and  the  unhappy  beauty  hung  still  behind  his  mother's 
chair  and  opposite  his  own.  It  was  just  to  remember  that  but  for 
poor  Agatha's  fault  and  fate  the  present  branch  might  never  have 
enjoyed  the  honours  at  all ;  so  Charlie  urged  to  Lady  Merceron, 
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catching  at  any  excuse  for  keeping  Lady  Agatha.  Lady  Merceron's 
way  of  judging  pictures  may  seem  peculiar,- but  the  fact  is  that 
she  lacked  what  is  called  the  sense  of  historical  perspective :  sho 
did  not  see  why  our  ancestors  should  be  treated  so  tenderly  and 
allowed,  with  a  charitable  reference  to  the  change  in  manners, 
forgiveness  for  what  no  one  to-day  could  hope  to  win  a  pardon. 
Mr.  Vansittart  Merceron  smiled  at  his  sister-in-law  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders ;  but  in  vain.  To  the  smoking-room  went  the 
wicked  Lord  Warmley,  and  Lady  Agatha  was  remarkably  lucky  in 
that  she  did  not  follow  him. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  half-brother  to  the  late  Sir  Victor,  and  twenty 
years  younger  than  he,  was  a  short  thick-set  man,  with  a  smooth 
round,  white  face,  and  a  way  of  speaking  so  deliberate  and  weighty 
that  it  imparted  momentousness  to  nothings  and  infallibility  to 
nonsense.  When  he  really  had  something  sensible  to  say,  and 
that  was  very  fairly  often,  the  eflTect  was  enormous.  He  was  now 
forty-four,  a  widower,  well  off  by  his  marriage,  and  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  Naturally,  Lady  Merceron  relied  much  on  his  advice, 
especially  in  what  concerned  her  son ;  she  was  hazy  about  the 
characters  and  needs  of  young  men,  not  knowing  how  they  should 
be  treated  or  what  appealed  to  them.  Amid  her  haziness,  one 
fact  only  stood  out  clear.  To  deal  with  a  young  man,  you  wanted 
a  man  of  the  world.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Vansittart  had  now 
been  sent  for  to  the  Court,  the  object  of  his  visit  being  nothing 
less  than  the  arrangement  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  Charlie's 
future. 

Mr.  Vansittart  approached  the  future  through  the  present  and 
the  past.  *  You  wasted  your  time  at  school,  you  wasted  your  time 
at  Oxford,  you're  wasting  your  time  now,'  he  remarked,  when 
Charlie  and  he  were  left  alone  after  dinner. 

Charlie  was  looking  at  Lady  Agatha's  picture.  With  a  sigh  he 
turned  to  his  uncle. 

*  That's  all  very  well,'  he  said  tolerantly,  *but  what  is  there  for 
me  to  do  ? ' 

*  If  you  took  more  interest  in  country  pursuits  it  might  be 
different.   But  you  don't  hunt,  you  shoot  very  seldom  * 

*  And  very  badly.' 

*And  not  at  all  well,  as  you  admit.  You  say  you  won't  become 
a  magistrate,  you  show  no  interest  in  politics  or — er — social 
questions.    You  simply  moon  about.' 

Charlie  was  vividly  reminded  of  a  learned  judge  whom  he  had 
once  heard  pronouncing  sentence  of  death.  His  uncle's  denuncia- 
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tion  seemed  to  lack  its  appropriate  conclusion — that  he  should  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  be  was  dead.  He  was  roused  to  defend 
himself. 

'  You're  quite  wrong,  uncle/  he  said.  *  I'm  working  hard. 
I'm  writing  a  history  of  the  family.' 

*  A  history  of  the  family !  *  groaned  Mr.  Vansittart-.  *  Who 
wants  one  ?   Who'll  read  one  ? ' 

'  From  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  '  began  Charlie 

stoutly. 

'  Of  all  ways  of  wasting  time,  antiquarianism  is  perhaps  the 
most  futile ; '  and  Mr.  Vansittart  wiped  his  mouth  with  an  air  of 
finality. 

'  Now  the  Agatha  Merceron  story,'  continued  Charlie,  *  is  in 
itself  • 

*  Perhaps  we'd  better  finish  our  talk  to-morrow.  The  ladies 
will  expect  us  in  the  garden/ 

*A11  right,'  said  Charlie,  with  much  content.  He  enjoyed  him- 
self more  in  the  garden,  for,  while  Lady  Merceron  and  her 
brother-in-law  took  counsel,  he  strolled  through  the  moonlit 
shrubberies  with  Mrs.  Marland,  and  Mrs.  Marland  was  very 
sympathetically  interested  in  him  and  his  pursuits.  She  was  a 
little  eager  woman,  the  very  antithesis  in  body  and  mind  to  Millie 
Bushell ;  she  had  plenty  of  brains  but  very  little  sense,  a  good 
deal  of  charm  but  no  beauty,  and,  without  any  counterbalancing 
defect  at  all,  a  hearty  liking  for  handsome  young  men.  She  had 
also  a  husband  in  the  City. 

'Ghost-hunting  again  to-night,  Mr.  Merceron?'  she  asked, 
glancing  up  at  Charlie,  who  was  puffing  happily  at  a  cigar. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  *  I'm  very  regular.' 

*  And  did  you  see  anyone  ? ' 

*  I  saw  Millie  Bushell.' 

*  Miss  Bushell's  hardly  ghost-like,  is  she  ? ' 

*  Well,'  said  Charlie  meditatively,  *  I  suppose  if  one  was  fat 
oneself  one's  ghost  would  be  fat,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

Mrs.  Marland,  letting  the  problem  alone,  laughed  softly. 
*Poor  Miss  Bushell!    If  she  heard  you  say  that!    Or  if  Lady 
Merceron  heard  you  ! ' 

*  It  would  hardly  surprise  my  mother  to  hear  that  I  thought 
Millie  Bushell  plump*  She  is  plump,  you  know ; '  and  Charlie's 
eyes  expressed  a  candid  homage  to  truth. 

'  Oh,  I  know  what's  being  arranged  for  you.' 
'  So  do  I.' 
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*  And  you'll  do  it.  Oh,  you  think  you  won't,  but  you  will. 
Men  always  end  by  doing  what  they're  told.' 

'  Does  Mr.  Marland  ? ' 

'  He  begins  by  it,'  laughed  his  wife. 

*  Is  that  why  he's  not  coining  till  Saturday  week  ? ' 

^Mr.  Merceron!  But  what  was  Miss  Bushell  doing  at  the 
Pool  ?   Did  she  come  to  find  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no;  just  for  a  walk.' 
.  •  Poor  girl ! ' 

*  Why  ?— It's  good  for  her.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  the  walk.' 

'I'd  blush  if  there  was  light  enough  to  make  it  any  use, 
Mrs.  Marland.' 

•Oh,  but  I  know  there's  something.  You  don't  go  there 
every  evening  to  look  for  a  dead  lady,  Mr.  Merceron.' 

Charlie  stopped  short,  and  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth. 

*  What  ? '  he  asked,  a  little  abruptly. 

*  Well,  I  shall  follow  you  some  day,  and  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  I  met — not  Agatha — but  ' 

*  Well  ? '  asked  Charlie,  with  an  uncertain  smile. 

*  Why,  poor  Miss  Bushell ! ' 

Charlie  laughed  and  replaced  his  cigar. 

*  What  are  we  standing  still  for  ? '  he  said. 

*  I  don't  know.  You  stopped.  She'd  be  such  an  ideal  match 
for  you.' 

*  Then  I  should  never  have  done  for  you,  Mrs.  Marland.' 
*My  dear  boy,  I  was  married  when  you  were  still  in  Eton 

collars.' 

They  had  completed  the  circuit  of  the  garden,  and  now 
approached  where  Lady  Merceron  sat,  enveloped  in  a  shawl. 

*  Charlie ! '  she  called.  '  Here's  a  letter  from  Victor  Sutton. 
He's  coming  to-morrow.' 

'  I  didn't  know  you'd  asked  him,'  said  Charlie,  with  no  sign  of 
pleasure  at  the  news.  Victor  had  been  at  school  and  college  with 
Charlie,  and  often,  in  his  holidays,  at  the  Court,  for  he  was  Sir 
Victor's  godson.  Yet  Charlie  did  not  love  him.  For  the  rest,  he 
was  very  rich,  and  was  understood  to  cut  something  of  a  figure  in 
London  society. 

'Mr.  Sutton?  Oh,  I  know  him,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marland. 
*  He's  charming ! ' 

*  Then  you  shall  entertain  him,'  said  Charlie.    '  I  resign  him.' 

*  I  can't  think  why  you're  not  more  pleased  to  have  him  here, 
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Charlie,'  remarked  Lady  Merceron.  *  He's  very  popular  in 
London,  isn't  he,  Vansittart  ? ' 

'  I've  met  him  at  some  very  good  houses/  answered  Mr. 
Vansittart.  And  that,  he  seemed  to  imply,  is  better  than  mere 
popularity. 

'  The  Bushells  were  delighted  with  him  last  time  he  was  here/ 
continued  Lady  Merceron. 

'  There !    A  rival  for  you ! '  Mrs.  Marland  whispered. 

Charlie  laughed  cheerfully.  Sutton  would  be  no  rival  of  his, 
he  thought ;  and  if  he  and  Millie  liked  one  another,  by  all  means 
let  them  take  one  another.  A  month  before  he  would  hardly 
have  dismissed  the  question  in  so  summary  a  fashion,  for  the 
habit  of  regarding  Millie  as  a  possibility  and  her  readiness  as  a 
fact  had  grown  strong  by  the  custom  of  years,  and,  far  as  he  was 
from  a  passion,  he  might  not  have  enjoyed  seeing  her  allegiance 
transferred  to  Victor  Sutton.  Certainly  he  would  have  suffered 
defeat  from  that  hand  with  very  bad  grace.  Now,  however,  every- 
thing was  changed. 

'  Vansittart,'  said  Lady  Merceron,  '  Charlie  and  I  want  to  con- 
sult you  (she  often  coupled  Charlie's  hypothetical  desire  for  advice 
with  her  own  actual  one  in  appeals  to  Mr.  Vansittart)  about  Mr. 
Prime's  rent.' 

'  Oh,  at  the  old  farm  ? ' 

*  Yes.    He  wants  another  reduction.' 

*  He'll  want  to  be  paid  for  staying  there  next.' 

*  Well,  poor  man,  he's  had  to  take  lodgers  this  summer — a 
thing  he's  never  done  before.    Charlie,  did  you  know  that  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Charlie,  interrupting  an  animated  conversation 
which  he  had  started  with  Mrs.  Marland*. 

*  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ? '  pursued  his  mother,  wandering 
fifom  Mr.  Prime's  rent  to  the  more  interesting  subject  of  his 
lodgers. 

*  Ladies  from  London,'  answered  Charlie. 

*  Bather  vague,'  commented  Mr.  Vansittart.  *  Young  ladies 
or  old  ladies,  Charlie  ? ' 

*  Why  does  he  want  to  know  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Marland ;  but  chaff 
had  about  as  much  effect  on  Mr.  Vansittart  as  it  would  have  on 
an  ironclad.  He  seemed  not  to  hear,  and  awaited  an  answer  with 
a  bland  smile.    In  truth,  he  thought  Mrs.  Marland  a  silly  woman.. 

*  Young,  I  believe,'  answered  Charlie,  in  a  careless  tone. 

*  It's  curious  I've  not  seen  them  about,'  said  Lady  Merceron. 
'  I  pass  the  farm  almost  every  day.    Who  are  they,  Charlie  ? ' 
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*  One's  a  Miss  Wallace.    She's  engaged  to  Willie  Prime.' 
^ToWiUie?  Fancy!' 

*  H'm !  I  think,'  remarked  Mr.  Vansittart,  '  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  reduction  of  rent,  these  lodgers  are  a  delusion. 
Of  course  she  stays  with  Prime  if  she's  going  to  marry  his  son.' 

'  Fancy  Willie ! '  reiterated  Lady  Merceron.  *  Surely  he  can't 
afford  to  marry  ?  He's  in  a  bank,  you  know,  Vansittart,  and  he 
only  gets  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year.' 

'One  blessing  of  the  coimtry  is  that  everybody  knows  his 
neighbour's  income,'  observed  Mr.  Vansittart. 

'Perhaps  the  lady  has  money,'  suggested  Mrs.  Marland. 

*  But,  Mr.  Merceron,  who's  the  other  lady  ? ' 

*  A  friend  of  Miss  Wallace's,  I  believe.    I  don't  know  her  name.' 
'  Oh,  they're  merely  friends  of  Prime's  ? '  Mr.  Vansittart  con- 
cluded.   *  If  that's  all  he  bases  his  claim  for  a  reduction  on  ' 

'  Hang  it !    He  might  as  well  have  it,'  interrupted  Charlie. 

*  He  talks  to  me  about  it  for  half  an  hour  every  time  we  meet.' 

*  But,  my  dear  Charlie,  you  have  more  time  than  money  to 
waste — at  least,  so  it  seems.' 

His  uncle's  sarcasm  never  affected  Charlie's  temper. 

*  I'll  turn  him  on  to  you,  uncle,'  he  replied,  *  and  you  can  see 
bow  you  like  it.' 

'  I'll  go  and  call  on  him  to-morrow.  You'd  better  come  too, 
Charlie.' 

'  And  then  you  can  see  the  ladies  from  London,'  added  Mrs. 
Marland.  '  Perhaps  the  one  who  isn't  young  Mr.  Prime's  will  be 
interesting.' 

'  Or,'  said  Charlie,  *  as  mostly  happens  in  this  woeful  world, 
the  one  who  is.' 

*  I  think  the  less  we  see  of  that  sort  of  person  at  all,  the 
better,'  observed  Lady  Merceron,  with  gentle  decision.  'They 
can  hardly  be  quite  what  we're  accustomed  to.' 

'  That  sort  of  person ! ' 

Charlie  went  to  bed  with  the  phrase  ringing  in  his  horror- 
struck  ears.  If  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  charming,  and 
the  most  refined,  the  daintiest,  the  wittiest  and  prettiest,  the 
kindest  and  the  sweetest,  the  merriest  and  most  provoking 
creature  in  the  whole  world — if  to  be  all  this  were  yet  not  to 
weigh  against  being  *  that  sort  of  person  ' — if  it  were  not,  indeed, 
to  outweigh,  banish,  and  obliterate  everything  else — why,  the  world 
was  not  fit  to  live  in,  and  he  no  true  Merceron!  For  the 
Merceron  men  had  always  pleased  themselves. 

VOL.  XXV.  XO.  CXLVI.  O 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ALL  NONSENSE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  whUe  the  sun  was  still  on  the 
Pool,  and  its  waters,  forgetful  of  darker  moods  and  bygone  trage- 
dies, smiled  under  the  tickling  of  darting  golden  gleams,  a  girl 
sat  on  the  broad  lowest  step  of  the  temple.  She  had  rolled  the 
sleeves  of  her  white  gown  above  her  elbow,  up  well-nigh  to  her 
shoulder,  and,  the  afternoon  being  sultry,  from  time  to  time 
dipped  her  arms  in  the  water  and,  taking  them  out  again,  amused 
herself  by  watching  the  bright  drops  race  down  to  her  rosy 
finger-tips.  The  sport  was  good,  apparently,  for  she  laughed  and 
flung  back  her  head  so  that  the  stray  locks  of  hair  might  not  spoil 
her  sight  of  it.  On  either  side  of  this  lowest  step  there  was  a 
margin  of  smooth  level  grass,  and,  being  unable  as  she  sat  to 
bathe  both  arms  at  once,  presently  she  moved  on  to  the  grass  and 
lay  down,  sinking  her  elbows  in  the  pond  and  leaning  her  face 
over  the  edge  of  it.  The  posture  had  another  advantage  she  had 
not  thought  of,  and  she  laughed  again  when  she  saw  her  own 
eyes  twinkling  at  her  from  the  depths.  As  she  lay  there  a 
longing  came  upon  her. 

*  If  I  could  be  sure  he  wouldn't  come  I'd  dip  my  feet,'  she 
murmured. 

As,  however,  he  had  come  every  evening  for  a  fortnight  past 
the  fancy  was  not  to  be  indulged,  and  she  consoled  herself  by  a 
deeper  dive  yet  of  her  arms  and  by  drooping  her  head  till  her 
nose  and  the  extreme  fringe  of  her  eyelashes  were  wetted,  and 
the  stray  locks  floated  on  either  side. 

Presently,  as  she  still  looked,  she  saw  another  shadow  on  the 
water,  and  exchanged  with  her  image  a  confidential  glance. 

*  You  again  ?  '  she  asked. 
The  other  shadow  nodded. 

'  Why  didn't  you  come  in  the  canoe  ? ' 

*  Because  people  see  it.' 

It  struck  her  that  her  attitude  was  unconventional,  and  by  a 
lithe  complicated  movement,  whereof  Charlie  noticed  only  the 
elegance  and  not  the  details,  she  swept  round  and,  sitting,  looked 
up  at  him. 

*  I  know  who  she  was,'  she  observed. 

'  She  very  nearly  knew  who  you  were.  You  oughtn't  to  have 
come  to  the  window.' 
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'  She  thought  I  was  the  ghost.' 

*  You  shouldn't  reckon  on  people  being  foolish.' 

*  Shouldn't  I  ?  Yet  I  reckoned  on  your  coming — or  there'd 
have  been  some  more  of  me  in  the  water.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  an  irregular  man,'  said  Charlie. 
She  was  slowly  turning  down  her  sleeves,  and,  ignoring  his 
remark,  said,  with  a  question  in  her  tones : 

*  Nettie  Wallace  says  that  Willie  Prime  says  that  everybody 
says  that  you're  going  to  marry  that  girl.' 

*  I  believe  it's  quite  true.' 

'  Oh ! '  and  she  looked  across  the  Pool. 

'  True  that  everybody  says  so,'  added  Charlie.  *  Why  do  you 
turn  down  your  sleeves  ? ' 

'  How  funny  I  must  have  looked,  sprawling  on  the  bank  like 
that ! '  she  remarked. 

^  Awfdl ! '  said  Charlie,  sitting  down. 

She  looked  at  him  with  uneasiness  in  her  eye. 

^  Nothing  but  an  ankle,  I  swear,'  he  answered. 

She  blushed  and  smiled. 

^  I  think  you  should  whistle,  or  something,  as  you  come.' 
'  Not  I,'  said  Charlie,  with  decision. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  him  with  a  serious  face,  or  one  that 
tried  to  be  serious. 

*  Why  do  you  come  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Why  do  I  eat  ?'  he  returned. 

*  And  yet  you  were  angry  the  first  time.' 

*  Nobody  Ukes  to  be  caught  ranting  out  poetry — especially  his 
own.' 

'  I  believe  you  were  frightened — ^you  thought  I  was  Agatha. 
The  poetry  was  about  her,  wasn't  it  ?  * 

'  It's  not  at  all  a  bad  poem,'  observed  Charlie. 

'  You  remember  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I  clapped  my  hands.' 

*  And  I  jumped ! ' 
The  girl  laughed. 

'  Ah,  well,'  she  said,  '  it's  time  to  go  home.' 
'  Oh,  dear,  no,'  said  Charlie. 

*  But  I've  promised  to  be  early,  because  Willie  Prime's  coming, 
and  I'm  to  be  introduced  to  him.' 

'  Wilh'e  Prime  can  wait.    He's  got  Miss  Wallace  to  comfort 
him,  and  I've  got  nobody  to  comfort  me.' 

*  Oh,  yes.    Miss  Bushell.' 

*  You  know  her  name  ? ' 

o  a 
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*  Yes — ^and  yours — ^your  surname,  I  mean ;  you  told  me  the 
other/ 

*  That's  more  than  you've  done  for  me/ 

*  I  told  you  my  name  was  Agatha/ 

'  Ah,  but  that  was  a  joke.    I'd  been  talking  about  Agatha 
Merceron.* 

'  Very  well.   I'm  sorry  it  doesn't  satisfy  you.   If  you  won't 
believe  me— ! ' 

'  But  your  surname  ? ' 

*  Oh,  mine  ?   Why,  mine's  Brown.' 

'  Brown ! '  re-echoed  Charlie,  with  a  tinge  of  disappointment 
in  his  tone. 

*  Don't  you  like  it  ? '  asked  Miss  Agatha  Brown  with  a 
smile. 

'  Oh,  it  will  do  for  the  present,'  laughed  Charlie. 

'  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  keep  it  all  my  life.  I've  spent  to-day, 
Mr.  Merceron,  in  spying  out  your  house.  Nettie  Wallace  and  I 
ventured  quite  near.    It's  very  pretty.' 

'  Kather  dilapidated,  I'm  afraid.' 

'  What's  the  time,  Mr.  Merceron  ? ' 

'  Half-past  six.    Oh,  by  Jove ! ' 

<  Well  ?   Afraid  of  seeing  poor  Agatha  ? ' 

*  I  should  see  nobody  but  you,  if  you  were  here.  No.  I  for- 
got that.  I've  got  to  meet  someone  at  the  station  at  a  quarter- 
past  seven.' 

<0h,  do  tell  me  who?' 

*  You'd  be  none  the  wiser.    It's  a  Mr.  Victor  Sutton.* 
'Victor  Sutton!'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  glance  at  Charlie 

which  passed  unnoticed  by  him.    *  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? ' 
'  I  suppose  so.    Of  my  family's,  anyhow.' 

*  Good-bye.   I'm  going,'  she  announced. 
'  You'll  be  here  to-morrow  ?  * 

*  Yes.    For  the  last  time.' 

She  dropped  this  astounding  thunderbolt  on  Charlie's  head  as 
though  it  had  been  the  most  ordinary  remark  in  the  world. 

*  The  last  time !    Oh,  Miss  '   No :  somehow  he  could  not 

lay  his  tongue  to  that '  Miss  Brown.' 

^  I  can't  spend  all  my  life  in  Lang  Marsh,'  said  she. 
'  Agatha,'  he  burst  out. 

*  No,  no.   This  is  not  the  last  time.    Sha'n't  we  keep  that  ?  * 
she  asked,  with  a  provokingly  light-hearted  smile, 

*  You  promise  to  be  here  to-morrow  ? ' 
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*  Oh,  yes/ 

'  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you  then/  Charlie  announced 
with  a  significant  air. 

'  Oh,  you  never  lack  conversation/ 

*  You'll  be  here  at  five?' 

'  Precisely,'  she  answered  with  mock  gravity ;  ^  and  now  I'm 
gone ! ' 

Charlie  took  off  his  straw  hat,  stretched  out  his  right  hand^ 
and  took  hers.  For  a  moment  she  drew  back,  but  he  looked  very 
handsome  and  gallant  as  he  bowed  his  head  down  to  her  hand,  and 
she  checked  the  movement. 

*  Oh,  well ! '  she  murmured ;  she  was  protesting  against  any 
importance  being  attached  to  the  incident. 

Charlie,  having  paid  his  homage,  walked,  or  rather  ran,  swiftly 
away.  To  begin  with,  he  had  none  too  much  time  if  he  was  to 
meet  Victor  Sutton ;  secondly,  he.  was  full  of  a  big  resolve,  and 
that  generally  makes  a  man  walk  fast. 

The  lady  pursued  a  more  leisurely  progress.  Swinging  her  hat 
in  her  hand,  she  made  her  way  through  the  tangled  wood  back  to 
the  high-road,  and  turned  towards  Mr.  Prime's  farm.  She  went 
slowly  along,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  attractive  young  fellow  she 
had  left  behind  her,  wondering  perhaps  why  she  had  promised  to 
meet  him  again.  She  did  not  know  why,  for  there  was  sure  to 
happen  at  that  last  meeting  the  one  thing  which  she  did  not,  she 
supposed,  wish  to  happen.  However,  a  promise  is  a  promise. 
She  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  behind  her,  and,  turning,  found  the 
fiurmer's  spring-cart  hard  on  her  heels.  The  &rmer  was  driving, 
and  by  his  side  sat  a  nice-looking  girl  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion.  On  the  back  seat  was  a  young  man  in  a  very  light  suit, 
with  a  fine  check  pattern,  and  a  new  pair  of  brown  leather  shoes. 
The  cart  pulled  up. 

*  We  can  make  room  for  ye,  Miss,'  said  old  Mr.  Prime. 
Nettie  Wallace  jumped  up  and  stood  with  her  foot  on  the  step. 

Willie  Prime  jumped  down  and  effected  her  transfer  to  the  back 
seat.  Agatha  climbed  up  beside  the  farmer  and  stretched  her 
hand  back  to  greet  Willie.  Willie  took  it  rather  timidly.  He 
did  not  quite  *  savvy '  (as  he  expressed  it  to  himself) ;  his  fiancees 
friend  was  very  simply  attired,  infinitely  more  simply  than  Nettie 
herself.  Nettie  had  told  him  that  her  ^end  was  ^  off  and  on '  (a 
vague  and  rather  obscure  qualification  of  the  statement)  in  the 
same  line  as  herself— namely,  Court  and  high-class  dressmaking. 
Yet  there  was  a  difference  between  Nettie  and  her  £riend. 
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'  Anybody  else  arrived  by  the  train  ? '  asked  Agatha. 

*  A  visitor  for  the  Court.  A  good-looking  gentleman,  wasn't 
he,  Willie?' 

Nettie  was  an  elegant  creature  and,  but  for  the  '  gentleman ' 
and  that  slight  but  ineradicable  twang  that  clings  likeNessus'  shirt 
to  the  cockney,  all  effort  and  all  education  notwithstanding  (it 
will  even  last  three  generations,  and  is  audible,  perhaps,  now  and 
then  in  the  House  of  Lords),  her  speech  was  correct  and  even 
dainty  in  its  prim  nicety. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Agatha. 

'  His  name's  Sutton,'  said  Willie ;  *  Mr.  Charles — ^young  Mn 
Merceron — told  me  so  when  he  was  talking  to  me  on  the  platform.' 
'  You  know  young  Mr.  Merceron  ? '  asked  Agatha. 

*  Why,  they  was  boys  together,'  interrupted  the  old  fanner, 
who  made  little  of  the  refinements  of  speech.  In  his  youth 
no  one,  from  the  lord  to  the. labourer,  spoke  grammar  in  the 
country.  *  Used  to  lam  to  swim  together  in  the  Pool,  didn't  you, 
WiUie?' 

'  I  must  have  a  dip  there  to-morrow,'  cried  Willie ;  and  Agatha 
wondered  what  time  he  would  choose.  '  And  I'll  take  you  there, 
Nettie.   Ever  been  yet  ? ' 

'  No.  They— they  say  it's  haunted,  don't  they,  Willie  ? ' 

^  That's  nonsense,'  said  Willie.  London  makes  a  man  sceptical. 
The  old  farmer  shook  his.  head  and  grunted  doubtfully.  His 
mother  had  seen  poor  Agatha  Merceron;  this  was  before  the 
&rmer  was  bom — a  little  while  before — and  the  shock  had  come 
nigh  to  being  most  serious  to  him.  The  whole  countryside 
knew  it. 

'  Why  do  you  call  it  nonsense,  IVfr.  Prime  ? '  asked  Agatha. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Miss  ' 

*  Miss  Brown,  WiUie,'  said  Nettie. 

*  Miss  Brown.  Anyway,  we  needn't  go  the  time  the  ghost 
comes.' 

^  I  should  certainly  avoid  that,'  laughed  Agatha. 

*  We'll  go  in  the  morning,  Nettie,  and  I'll  have  my  swim  in 
the  evening.' 

Agatha  frowned.  It  would  be  particularly  inconvenient  if 
Willie  Prime  took  his  swim  in  the  evening. 

'Oh,  don't,  Willie,'  cried  Nettie.  *  She —she  might  do  you 
some  harm.' 

Willie  was  hard  to  persuade.  He  was  not  above  liking  to 
appear  a  daredevil ;  and  the  discussion  was  still  raging  when  they 
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reached  the  farm.  The  two  girls  went  upstairs  to  the  little  rooms 
which  they  occupied.  Agatha  turned  into  hers,  and  Nettie 
Wallace  followed  her. 

*  Your  Willie  is  very  nice/  said  Agatha,  sitting  on  her  bed. 
Nettie  smiled  with  pleasure. 

*  And  now  that  you've  other  company  I  shall  go.* 

*  You're  going.  Miss  ? ' 

*  Not  Jfis«.' 
Nettie  laughed. 

'  I  forget  sometimes,'  she  said. 

'  Well,  you  must  remember  just  over  to-morrow.  I  shall  go 
next  day.    I  must  meet  my  grandfather  in  London.' 

Nettie  offered  no  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
rather  relieved. 

*  Nettie,  did  you  like  Mr.  Sutton's  looks  ? '  asked  Agatha  after 
a  pause. 

*  He's  too  black  and  blue  for  my  taste,'  answered  Nettie. 
Willie  Prime  was  red  and  yellow. 

'  Blue  ?    Oh,  you  mean  his  cheeks  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  But  he's  a  handsome  gentleman  all  the  same ;  and  you 
should  have  seen  his  luggage !  Such  a  dressing-bag — cost  fifty 
pounds,  I  daresay.' 

'  Oh,  dear,  me,'  said  Agatha.  '  Yes,  Nettie,  I  shall  go  the  day 
after  to-morrow.' 

*Mr.  Merceron  asked  to  be  introduced  to  me,'  said  Nettie 
proudly.  '  And  he  asked  where  you  were — he  said  he'd  seen  you 
at  the  window.' 

*  Did  he  ? '  said  Agatha  negligently ;  and  Nettie,  finding  the 
conversation  flag,  retired  to  her  own  room. 

Agatha  sat  a  moment  longer  on  the  bed. 

*  What  a  very  deceitful  young  man,'  she  exclaimed  at  last. 
*  I  must  be  a  very  strict  secret  indeed.  Well,  I  suppose  I  should 
be.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CATASTROPHE  AT  THE  POOL. 

Mr.  VANsrTTART  Merceron  was  not  quite  sure  that  Victor  Sutton 
had  any  business  to  call  him  ^  Merceron.'  He  was  nearly  twenty 
years  older  than  Victor,  and  a  man  of  considerable  position ;  nor 
was  he,  as  some  middle-aged  men  are,  flattered  by  the  implicatic 
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of  contemporaneousness  carried  by  the  mode  of  address.  But  it  is 
hard  to  give  a  hint  to  a  man  who  has  no  inkling  that  there  is 
room  for  one  ;  and  when  Mr.  Vansittart  addressed  Victor  as  *  Mr. 
Sutton'  the  latter  graciously  told  him  to  *hang  the  Mister.' 
Beciprocity  was  inevitable,  and  the  elder  man  asked  himself,  with 
a  sardonic  grin,  how  soon  he  would  be  *  Van.' 

*  Coming  to  bathe,  Merceron  ? '  he  heard  under  his  window  at 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.    *  We're  off  to  the  Pool.' 

Mr.  Vansittart  shouted  an  emphatic  negative,  and  the  two 
young  fellows  started  off  by  themselves.  Charlie's  manner  was 
affected  by  the  ceremonious  courtesy  which  a  well-bred  host 
betrays  towards  a  guest  not  very  well-beloved,  but  Victor  did  not 
notice  this.  It  seldom  occurred  to  him  that  people  did  not  like 
him. 

*  Yes,'  he  was  saying,  *  Fm  just  twenty-nine.  I've  had  my 
fling,  Charlie,  and  now  I  shall  get  to  business.' 

Charlie  was  relieved  to  find  that  according  to  this  reckoning 
he  had  several  more  years'  *  fling '  before  him. 

*Next  year,'  pursued  Victor,  'I  shall  marry;  then  I  shall 
go  into  Parliament,  and  then  I  shall  go  ahead.' 

*  I  didn't  know  you  were  engaged.' 

'  No,  I'm  not,  but  I'm  going  to  be.  I  can  please  myself,  you 
see  ;  I've  got  lots  of  coin.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  but  can  you  please  the  lady  ? '  asked  Charlie. 

'  My  dear  boy,'  began  Victor,  '  when  you've  seen  a  little  more 
of  the  world  ' 

'  Here  we  are,'  said  Charlie.    '  Why,  hullo !    Who's  that  ? ' 

A  dripping  head  and  a  blowing  mouth  were  visible  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pool. 

*  Willie  Prime  by  Jove !  'Morning,  Willie ; '  and  Charlie  set 
about  flinging  off  his  flannels,  Victor  following  his  example  in  a 
more  leisurely  fashion. 

Willie  Prime  was  a  little  puzzled  to  know  how  he  ought  to 
treat  Charlie.  *  Charlie'  he  had  been  in  very  old  days — then 
Master  Charlie  (that  was  Willie's  mother's  doing) — then  Mr. 
Charles.  But  now  Willie  had  set  up  for  himself.  He  had  played 
billiards  with  a  lord,  and  football  against  the  Sybarites,  and, 
incidentally,  hobnobbed  with  quite  great  people.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  assert  a  social  position  when  one  has  nothing  on,  and  only 
one's  head  out  of  water,  but  Willie  did  it. 

'  Good-morning — er — ^Merceron,'  said  he. 

Victor  heard  him,  and  put  up  his  eyeglass  in  amazement ;  but 
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he,  in  his  turn,  had  only  a  shirt  on,  and  the  hxiuieur  was  a 
fiailure.    Charlie  utterly  failed  to  notice  the  incident. 

*  Is  it  cold  ? '  he  shouted. 

^  Beastly/  answered  Willie.  The  man  who  has  got  in  always 
tells  the  man  who  is  going  to  get  in  that  it  is  beastly  cold.' 

'  Here  goes ! '  cried  Charlie ;  and  a  minute  later  he  was  treading 
water  by  Willie's  side. 

'  Miss  Wallace  all  fit  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Thank  you,  yes,  she's  all  right.' 
•And  her  friend?' 

'  All  right,  I  believe.' 

'  And  when  is  it  to  be,  old  fellow  ? ' 

^  Soon  as  I  get  a  rise.' 

^What?'  asked  the  unsophisticated  Charlie,  who  knew  the 
phrase  chiefly  in  connection  with  fish. 

*  A  rise  of  screw,  you  know.' 

*  Oh,  ah,  yes — what  a  fool  I  am ! '  and  CharKe  disappeared 
beneath  the  waves. 

When  they  were  all  on  the  bank,  drying,  Willie,  encouraged 
by  not  being  discouraged  (save  by  Sutton's  silence)  in  his  advances, 
ventured  further,  and  asked  in  a  joking  tone  : 

*  And  aren't  you  marked  oflF  yet  ?  We've  been  expecting  to 
hear  of  it  for  the  last  twelve  months.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Why,  you  and  Miss  Bushell.' 

Charlie  struggled  through  his  shirt,  and  then  answered,  with 
his  first  touch  of  distance  : 

*  Nothing  in  it.    People've  got  no  business  to  gossip.' 

'  It's  damned  impertinent,'  observed  Victor  Sutton  in  slow  and 
deliberate  tones. 
Willie  flushed. 

*I  beg  pardon,'  he  said  gruffly.  'I  only  repeated  what  I 
heard.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  no  harm's  done,'  cried  Charlie.  '  Who  was 
the  fool?' 

<  Well— in  fact-^my  father.' 

The  situation  was  awkward,  but  they  wisely  eluded  it  by 
laughter.    But  a  thought  struck  Charlie. 
'  I  say,  did  your  father  state  it  as  a  fact  ? ' 

*  Oh  no ;  but  as  a  certainty,  you  know.' 
*When?' 

*  Last  night  at  supper.' 
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Charlie's  brow  clouded.     Miss  B         that  is,  Agatha,  was 

certain  to  have  been  at  supper.  However,  all  that  could  be  put 
right  in  the  evening — that  one  blessed  evening  left  to  him.  He 
looked  at  Willie  and  opened  his  mouth  to  speak ;  but  he  shut  it 
again.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he  could  question  Willie 
Prime  about  the  lady.  She  had  chosen  to  tell  him  nothing,  and 
her  will  was  his  law.  But  he  was  yearning  to  know  what  she  was 
and  how  she  came  there.  He  refrained ;  and  this  time  virtue 
really  had  a  reward  beyond  itself,  for  Willie  would  blithely  have 
told  him  that  she  was  a  dressmaker  (he  called  Nettie,  however, 
the  manager  of  a  Court  modistes  business),  and  that  would  not 
have  pleased  Charlie. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Charlie  to  count  on  that  blessed  evening ; 
but  he  reckoned  without  his  host— or  rather  without  his  guests. 

The  Bushells  came  to  lunch,  Millie  driving  her  terrified  mother 
in  a  lofty  gig ;  and  at  lunch  Millie  recounted  her  vision  of  Agatha 
Merceron.  She  did  not  believe  it,  of  course ;  but  it  was  queer, 
wasn't  it  ?    Victor  Sutton  rose  to  the  bait  at  once. 

*  We'll  investigate  it,'  he  cried.  *  Merceron '  (he  meant  the 
patient  Mr.  Vansittart).  'didn't  you  once  write  an  article  on 
"  Apparitions  "  for  Intellect  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  proved  there  were  none,'  answered  Mr.  Vansittart. 

*  That's  impossible,  you  know,'  remarked  Mrs.  Marland  gently. 

*  We'll  put  you  to  the  proof  this  very  evening,'  declared  Mr. 
Sutton. 

Charlie  started. 

*  Are  you  game.  Miss  Bushell  ? '  continued  Victor. 

'  Ye — yes,  if  you'll  keep  quite  near  me,'  answered  Millie,  with 
a  playful  shudder.  Charlie  reflected  how  ill  playfulness  became 
her,  and  frowned.  But  Millie  was  pleased  to  see  him  frown ;  she 
enjoyed  showing  him  that  other  men  liked  to  keep  quite  near 
to  her. 

'  Then  this  evening  we'll  go  in  a  body  to  the  Pool.' 

*  I  shall  not  go,'  shuddered  Mrs.  Marland. 

*  An  hour  after  sunset ! ' 

*  Half  an  hour.  She  might  be  early — and  we'll  stay  half  an 
hour  after.    We'll  give  her  a  fair  show.' 

'  Come,'  thought  Charlie.    '  I  shall  get  an  hour  with  Agatha.' 

*  You'll  come,  Charlie  ? '  asked  Victor. 

'  Oh,  all  right,'  he  answered,  hiding  all  signs  of  vexation. 
He  could  get  back  by  six  and  join  the  party.  But  why  was 
Mrs.  Marland  looking  at  him  ? 
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The  first  step,  however,  towards  getting  back  is  to  get  there, 
and  Charlie  found  this  none  so  easy.  After  lunch  came  lawn- 
tennis,  and  he  was  impressed.  Mr.  Vansittart  played  a  middle- 
aged  game,  and  Victor  had  found  little  leisure  for  this  modest 
sport  among  his  more  ambitious  amusements.  Charlie  had  to 
balance  Millie  Bushell,  and  he  spent  a  very  hot  and  wearying 
afternoon.  They  would  go  on :  Victor  declared  it  was  good  for 
him,  Uncle  Van  delighted  in  a  hard  game  (it  appeared  to  be  a 
very  hard  game  to  him  from  the  number  of  strokes  he  missed), 
and  Millie  grew  in  vigour,  ubiquity,  and  (it  must  be  added) 
intensity  of  colour  as  the  hours  wore  away.  It  was  close  on 
five  before  Charlie,  with  a  groan,  could  throw  down  his  racquet. 

*  Poor  boy ! '  said  Mrs.  Marland. 

*  Charlie,  dear,'  called  Lady  Merceron,  who  had  been  talking 
comfortably  to  Mrs.  Bushell  in  the  shade,  *  come  and  hand  the 
tea.  I'm  sure  you  must  all  want  some.  Millie,  my  dear,  how  hot 
you  look ! ' 

'  She  never  will  take  any  care  of  her  complexion,'  complained 
Mrs.  Bushell. 

*  Take  care  of  your  stom — your  health — and  your  complexion 
will  take  care  of  itself,'  observed  Mr.  Vansittart. 

*  Charlie !   Where  is  the  boy  ? '  called  Lady  Merceron  again. 
The  boy  was  gone.    He  was  flying  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  take 

him  to  the  Pool.  Where  was  that  cherished  interview  now  ?  He 
could  hope  only  for  a  few  wretched  minutes — hardly  enough  to 
say  good-bye  once — before  he  must  hustle — ^yes,  positively  hustle 
— ^Agatha  out  of  sight.  He  had  heard  that  abominable  Sutton 
remark  that  they  might  as  well  start  directly  afl^r  tea. 

He  was  breathless  when  he  burst  through  the  willows.  But 
there  he  came  to  a  sudden,  a  dead  stop,  and  then  drew  back  into 
shelter  again.  There  on  the  bank,  scarcely  a  dozen  feet  from  it, 
sat  two  people — a  young  man  with  his  arm  round  a  young 
woman's  waist.  Willie  Prime  and  Nettie  Wallace,  *  by  all  that's 
damnable!'  as  Sir  Peter  says !  Charlie  said  something  quite  as 
forcible. 

He  felt  for  his  watch,  but  he  had  left  it  with  his  waistcoat  on 
the  lawn.  What  was  the  time  ?  Was  it  going  quickly  or  slowly  ? 
Could  he  afibrd  to  wait,  or  must  he  run  round  to  the  road  and 
intercept  Agatha  ?   Five  minutes  passed  in  vacillation. 

*  I'll  go  and  stop  het,'  he  said,  and  began  a  cautious  retreat. 
As  he  moved  he  heard  Willie's  voice. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  let's  be  oflf,'  said  Willie. 
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Nettie  rose  with  a  sigh  of  content,  adjusted  her  hat  coquettishly, 
and  smoothed  her  skirts. 

'  I'm  ready,  Willie.    It's  been  beautiful,  hasn't  it  ? ' 

They  came  towards  Charlie.  Evidently  they  intended  to  regain 
the  road  by  the  same  path  as  he  had  chosen.  Indeed,  from  that 
side  of  the  Pool  there  was  no  choice,  unless  one  clambered  round 
by  the  muddy  bank. 

'  We  must  make  haste,'  said  WiUie.    *  Father'll  want  his  tea.' 

If  they  made  haste  they  would  be  close  on  his  heels.  Charlie 
shrank  back  behind  a  willow  and  let  them  go  by ;  then,  quick  as 
thought,  rushed  to  his  canoe  and  paddled  across — up  the  steps  and 
into  the  temple  he  rushed.  She  wasn't  there !  Fate  is  too  hard 
for  the  best  of  us  sometimes.  Charlie  sat  down  and,  stretching 
out  his  legs,  stared  gloomily  at  his  toes. 

Thus  he  must  have  sat  nearly  ten  minutes,  when  a  head  was 
put  round  the  Corinthian  pilaster  of  the  doorway. 

'  Poor  boy !    Am  I  very  late  ? ' 

Charlie  leapt  up  and  forward,  breathlessly  blurting  out  joy 
tempered  by  uneasiness.  Agatha  gathered  the  difficulty  of  the 
position. 

^  Well,'  said  she,  smiling,  <  I  must  disappear,  and  you  must  go 
back  to  your  firiends.' 

*  No,'  said  Charlie.    *  I  must  talk  to  you.' 
'  But  they  may  come  any  moment.' 

*  I  don't  care ! ' 

*0h,  but  I  do.  CharUe,  what's  the  matter?  Oh,  didn't  I 
ever  call  you  Charlie  "  before  ?  Well,  Charlie,  if  you  love  me 
(yes,  I  know !)  youll  not  let  these  people  see  me.' 

^  AH  right !  Come  along.  I'll  take  you  to  the  road  and  come 
back.    Hullo!    What's  that?' 

'  It's  them  ! '  exclaimed  the  lady. 

It  was.  The  pair  dived  back  into  the  temple.  On  the 
opposite  bank  stood  Millie  Bushell,  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  Victor 
Sutton. 

*  Hullo,  there,  Charlie,  you  thief! '  cried  Victor.  *  Bring  that 
canoe  over  here.   Miss  Bushell  wants  to  get  to  the  temple.' 

'  Hush  !    Don't  move ! '  whispered  Agatha. 

*  But  they  know  I'm  here ;  they  see  that  confounded  canoe.' 

*  Charlie !  Charlie ! '  was  shouted  across  in  three  voices. 
'  What  the  devil  ,'  muttered  Charlie. 

'  They  mustn't  see  me,'  urged  Agatha. 
Victor  Sutton's  voice  rose  clear  and  distinct. 
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*  ril  unearth  him ! '  he  cried.    *  I  know  the  way  round.  You 
wait  here  with  Miss  Bushell,  Merceron.' 

*  Oh,  he's  coming  round ! ' 

^  I  must  chance  it,'  said  Charlie,  and  he  came  out  of  hiding. 
A  cry  greeted  him.  Victor  was  ahready  started,  but  stopped. 
Charlie  embarked  and  shot  across. 

*  You  villain !   You  gave  us  the  slip,'  cried  Uncle  Van. 

Miss  Bushell  began  quietly  to  embark.    Uncle  Van  followed 
her  example. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Merceron,  you'll  sink  us ! '  cried  Millie. 

Charlie  sat  glum  and  silent.    The  situation  beat  him  com- 
pletely. 

Uncle  Van  drew  back.    Millie  seized  the  paddle  and  propelled 
the  canoe  out  from  the  bank. 

*  You  come  round  with  me,  Merceron,'  called  Sutton,  and  the 
two  men  turned  to  the  path.  *  No,'  added  Victor.  *  Look  here, 
we  can  climb  round  here,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  bank.  There 
was  a  little  narrow  muddy  track,  but  it  was  enough. 

The  canoe  was  halfway  across ;  the  two  men — Victor  leading 
at  a  good  pace — were  halfway  round.  Charlie  glanced  at  the 
window  of  the  temple  and  caught  a  fleeting  glance  of  a  despairing 
&ce.    '  If  you  love  me,  they  mustn't  see  me ! ' 

^  Here,  give  me  the  paddle ! '  he  exclaimed,  and  reached  for- 
ward for  it. 

'  No,  I  can  do  it,'  answered  Millie,  lifting  the  instrument  out 
of  his  reach. 

Charlie  stepped  forward — rather,  he  jumped  forward,  as  a  man 
jumps  over  a  ditch.  There  was  a  shriek  from  Millie ;  the  canoe 
swayed,  tottered,  and  upset.  In  a  confused  mass,  Millie  Bushell 
and  Charlie  were  hurled  into  the  water.  Victor  and  Uncle  Van, 
hardly  five  yards  from  the  steps,  turned  in  amazement. 

*  Help !  help ! '  screamed  Millie. 

*  Help ! '  echoed  Charlie.  *  I  can't  hold  her  up.  Victor,  come 
and  help  me !    Uncle  Van,  come  along ! ' 

'  The  devil ! '  murmured  Uncle  Van. 

*  Quick,  quick ! '  called  Charlie ;  and  Victor,  with  a  vexed  laugh, 
peeled  oflF  his  coat  and  jumped  in.  Mr.  Vansittart  stood  with  a 
puzzled  air.  Then  a  happy  thought  struck  him.  He  turned  and 
trotted  back  the  way  he  had  come.   He  would  get  a  rope ! 

As  he  went,  as  Victor  reached  the  strugglers  in  the  water,  a 
slim  figure  in  white,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  stole  cautiously 
from  the  temple  and  'disappeared  in  the  wood  behind.  Charli 
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saw  her  go,  but  he  held  poor  Millie's  head  remorselessly  tight 
towards  the  other  bank. 

And  that  was  the  last  he  saw  of  the  Lady  of  the  Pool. 

Millie  Bushell  landed,  her  dripping  clothes  clinging  round 
her.  Victor  was  shivering,  for  the  evening  had  turned  chilly. 
Uncle  Van  had  a  bit  of  rope  from  the  boat-shed  in  his  hand,  and 
a  doubtful  smile  on  his  £ace. 

^  We'd  best  get  Miss  Bushell  home,'  he  suggested,  and  they 
started  in  gloomy  procession.  Charlie,  in  remorse,  gave  Millie 
his  arm. 

*  Oh,  how  could  you  ? '  she  murmured  piteously.  She 
was  cold,  she  was  wet,  and  she  was  sure  that  she  looked 
frightful. 

'  I — I  didn't  do  it  on  purpose,'  Charlie  blurted  out  eagerly. 
^On  purpose!    Well,  I  suppose  not,'  she  exclaimed,  be- 
wildered. 

Charlie  flushed.    Victor  shot  a  swift  glance  at  him. 

Halfway  home  they  met  Mrs.  Marland,  and  the  whole  affair 
had  to  be  explained  to  her.    Charlie  essayed  the  task. 

'Still,  I  don't  see  how  you  managed  to  upset  the  canoe/ 
observed^Mrs.  Marlaijd. 

*  No  more  do  I,'  said  Victor  Sutton. 
Charlie  gave  it  up. 

'I'm  so  sorry,  Millie,'  he  whispered.  'You  must  try  to 
forgive  me.' 

So,  once  again,  the  coast  was  left  clear  for  Agatha  Merceron,if  she 
came  that  night.  But,  whether  she  did  or  not,  the  other  Agatha 
came  no  more,  and  Charlie's  great  resolve  went  unfulfilled.  Yet 
the  next  evening  he  went  alone  to  the  temple,  and  he  found, 
lying  on  the  floor,  a  little  handkerchief  trimmed  with  lace  and 
embroidered  with  the  name  of  'Agatha.'  This  he  put  in  his 
pocket,  thanking  Heaven  that  his  desperate  manoeuvre  had  kept 
the  shrine  inviolate  the  day  before. 

'  Poor  MiUie ! '  said  he.    '  But  then  I  had  to  do  it.' 

*  I  hear,'  remarked  Lady  Merceron  a  few  days  later,  *  that  one 
of  Mr.  Prime's  friends  has  left  him — not  Willie's  young  lady — the 
other.' 

'  Has  she  ? '  asked  Charlie. 

No  one  pursued  the  subject,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
Mrs.  Marland,  who  was  sitting  next  Charlie,  asked  him  in  a  low 
voice  whether  he  had  been  to  the  Pool  that  evening. 

'  No,'  answered  Charlie.    '  I  don't  go  every  night.' 
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'  Oh,  poor  dear  Miss  Bushell ! '  laughed  Mrs.  Marland ;  and, 
when  Charlie  looked  inquiringly  at  her,  she  shook  her  head. 
*  You  see,  I  know  something  of  young  men,'  she  explained. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN  UNFORESEEN  CASE. 

'  I  WISH  to  goodness,'  remarked  the  Severend  Sigismund  Taylor, 
rubbing  the  bridge  of  his  nose  with  a  comer  of  the  Manual,  ^  that 
the  Vicar  had  never  introduced  auricular  confession.  It  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church,  but — one 
does  meet  with  such  very  curious  cases.  There's  nothing  the 
least  like  it  in  the  Manual.' 

He  opened  the  book  and  searched  its  pages  over  again.  No, 
the  case  had  not  been  foreseen.  It  must  be  included  in  those 
which  were  '  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  priest.' 

'  It's  a  poor  Manual,'  said  Mr.  Taylor,  throwing  it  down  and 
putting  his  hands  in  the  pocket  of  his  cassock.  '  Poor  girl !  She 
was  quite  distressed,  too.  I  must  have  something  to  tell  her 
when  she  comes  next  week.' 

Mr.  Taylor  had,  in  face  of  the  difficulty,  taken  time  to  con- 
sider, and  the  penitent  had  gone  away  in  suspense.  To  represent 
oneself  as  a  dressmaker — well,  there  was  nothing  very  outrageous 
in  that ;  it  was  unbecoming,  but  venial,  to  tell  sundry  fibs  by 
way  of  supporting  the  assumed  character — the  Manual  was  equal  * 
to  that ;  but  the  rest  of  the  disclosure  was  the  mtx.  Wrong,  no 
doubt,  was  the  conduct — but  how  wrong  ?  That  made  all  the 
diflFerence.  And  then  there  followed  another  question.:  What 
ought  to  be  done  ?  She  had  asked  for  advice  about  that  also, 
and,  although  such  counsel  was  not  strictly  incumbent  on  him, 
he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  refuse  it.  Altogether  he  was  puzzled. 
At  eight-and-twenty  one  cannot  be  ready  for  everything ;  yet  she 
had  implored  him  to  consult  nobody  else,  and  decide  for  her  himself. 
*I've  such  trust  in  you,'  she  had  said,  wiping  away  an  incipient 
teardrop ;  and,  although  Mr.  Taylor  told  her  that  the  individual 
was  nothing  and  the  Office  everything,  he  had  been  rather  grati- 
fied. Thinking  that  a  turn  in  the  open  air  might  clear  his  brain 
and  enable  him  better  to  grapple  with  this  very  thorny  question, 
he  changed  his  cassock  for  a  long-tailed  coat,  put  on  his  wide- 
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awake,  and,  leaving  the  precincts  of  St.  Edward  Confessor,  struck 
across  Park  Lane  and  along  the  Bow.  He  passed  several  people 
he  knew,  both  men  and  women :  Mrs.  Marland  was  there, 
attended  by  two  young  men,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  he  saw  old 
Lord  Thrapston  tottering  along  on  his  stick.  Lord  Thrapston 
hated  a  parson,  and  scowled  at  poor  Mr.  Taylor  as  he  went  by. 
Mr.  Taylor  shrank  from  meeting  his  eye,  and  hurried  along  till 
he  reached  the  Serpentine,  where  he  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes, 
drinking  in  the  fresh  breeze.  But  the  breeze  could  not  blow  his 
puzzle  out  of  his  brain.  Was  it  a  crime,  or  merely  an  escapade  ? 
What  had  she  said  to  the  young  man  ?  What  had  her  feelings 
been  or  become  towards  the  young  man  ?  Moreover,  what  had 
she  caused  the  young  man's  feelings  to  be  for  her?  When  he 
came  to  think  it  over,  Mr.  Taylor  discovered,  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise, that  on  all  these  distinctly  material  points  the  confession 
had  been  singularly  incomplete.  He  was  ashamed  of  this,  for,  of 
course,  it  was  his  business  to  make  the  confession  full  and  exhaus- 
tive. He  could  only  plead  that,  at  the  moment,  it  had  seemed 
thorough  and  candid — ^an  unreserved  revelation.  Yet  those  points 
did,  as  a  fact,  remain  obscure. 

'  I  wish  I  knew  a  little  more  about  human  nature,'  sighed 
Mr.  Taylor :  he  was  thinking  of  one  division  of  human  nature> 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  it. 

A  hand  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and,  with  a  start,  he 
turned  round.  A  tall  young  man,  in  a  new  fix)ck-coat  and  a  fault- 
less hat,  stood  by  him,  smiling  at  him. 

*  What,  Charlie,  old  fellow ! '  cried  Taylor ;  *  where  do  you 
spring  from  ? ' 

Charlie  explained  that  he  was  up  in  town  for  a  month  or  two. 

*  It's  splendid  to  meet  you  first  day !  I  was  going  to  look  you 
up,'  he  said. 

Sigismund  Taylor  and  Charlie  had  been  intimate  friends  at 
Oxford,  although  Charlie  was,  as  time  counts  there,  very  con- 
siderably the  junior.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  had 
hardly  met. 

'  But  what  are  you  up  for  ? ' 

*  Oh,  well,  you  see,  my  uncle  wants  me  to  get  called  to  the 
Bar,  or  something,  so  I  ran  up  to  have  a  look  into  it.' 

'  Will  that  take  a  month  ? ' 

*  Look  here,  old  fellow,  I've  got  nothing  else  to  do — I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't  stretch  it  to  three  months.  Besides,  I  want  to 
spend  some  time  with  my  ancestors.' 
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*  With  your  ancestors  ? ' 

'In  the  British  Museum:  I'm  writing  a  book  about  them» 
Queer  lot  some  of  them  were,  too.  Of  course  I'm  specially  in- 
terested in  Agatha  Merceron ;  but  I  suppose  you  never  heard  of  her.' 

Mr.  Taylor  confessed  his  ignorance,  and  Charlie,  taking  his 
arm,  walk^  him  up  and  down  the  bank,  while  he  talked  on  his 
pet  subject.  Agatha  Merceron  was  always  interesting,  and  just 
now  anything  about  the  Pool  was  interesting ;  for  there  was  one 
reason  for  his  visit  to  London  which  he  had  not  disclosed.  Nettie 
Wallace  had,  when  he  met  her  one  day,  incautiously  dropped  a 
word  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  other  Agatha  was  often  in 
London.  Nettie  tried  to  recall  her  words ;  but  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  Charlie  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  would 
grow  rusty  if  he  stayed  always  at  Langbury  Court.  In  fact,  he 
could  suffer  it  no  longer,  and  to  town  he  went. 

For  a  long  while  Sigismund  Taylor  listened  with  no  more  than 
average  interest  to  Charlie's  story,  but  it  chanced  that  one  word 
caught  his  notice. 

^  She  comes  out  of  the  temple,'  said  Charlie,  in  the  voice  of 
hushed  reverence  with  which  he  was  wont  to  talk  of  the  unhappy 
lady. 

*  Out  of  where  ? '  asked  Mr.  Taylor. 

'The  temple.  Oh,  I  forgot.  The  temple  is — 'and  Charlie 
gave  a  description  which  need  not  be  repeated. 

Temple !  temple !  Where  had  he  heard  of  a  temple  lately  ? 
Mr.  Taylor  cudgelled  his  brains.  Why — why — yes,  she  had 
spoken  of  a  temple.  She  said  they  met  in  a  temple.  It  was  a 
strange  coincidence :  the  word  had  struck  him  at  the  time.  But 
then  everybody  knows  that,  at  a  certain  period,  it  was  common 
enough  to  put  up  these  little  classical  erections  as  a  memorial  or 
merely  as  an  ornament  to  pleasure-grounds.  It  must  be  a  mere 
coincidence.    But          Mr.  Taylor  stopped  short. 

'  What's  up  ? '  asked  Charlie,  who  had  finished  his  narrative, 
and  was  now  studying  the  faces  of  the  ladies  who  rode  past. 

*  Nothing,'  answered  Mr.  Taylor. 

And  really  it  was  not  much — taken  by  itself,  entirely  un- 
worthy of  notice ;  even  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  temple,  of 
no  real  significance,  that  he  could  tee.  Still,  it  was  a  whimsical 
thing  that,  as  had  just  struck  him,  Charlie's  spectre  should  be 
named  Agatha.  But  it  came  to  nothing :  how  could  the  name 
of  Charlie's  spectre  have  anything,  to  do  with  that  of  his 
penitent? 
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Presently  Charlie,  txx),  fell  into  silence.  He  beat  his  stick 
moodily  against  his  leg  and  looked  glam  and  absent. 

'  Ah,  well,'  he  said  at  last,  ^  poor  Agatha  was  hardly  used  :  she 
paid  part  of  the  debt  we  owe  woman/ 

Mr.  Taylor  raised  his  brows  and  smiled  at  this  gloomily 
misogynistic  sentiment.  He  had  the  perception  to  grasp  in  a 
moment  what  it  indicated.  His  young  friend  was,  or  had  lately 
been,  or  thought  he  was  likely  to  be,  a  lover,  and  an  unhappy 
one.'  But  he  did  not  press  Charlie.  Confessions  were  no  luxury 
to  him. 

Presently  they  began  to  walk  back,  and  Charlie,  saying  he 
had  to  dine  with  Victor  Sutton,  made  an  appointment  to  see 
Taylor  again,  and  left  him,  striking  across  the  Bow.  Taylor 
strolled  on,  and,  finding  Mrs.  Marland  still  in  her  seat,  sat  down  by 
her.  She  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  that  Charlie  was  inf 
town. 

<  I  left  him  at  home  in  deep  dumps.   YouVe  never  been  td 
Langbury  Court,  have  you  ? ' 
Taylor  shook  his  head. 

*  Such  a  sweet  old  place !  But,  of  course,  rather  dull  for  a 
young  man,  with  nobody  but  his  mother  and  just  one  or  two  slow 
country  neighbours.' 

*  Oh,  a  run  *11  do  him  good.' 

^  Yes ;  he  was  quite  moped;'  and  Mrs.  Marland  glanced  at  her 
companion.  She  wanted  only  &  very  little  encouragement  to  im- 
part her  suspicions  to  him.  It  must,  in  justice  to  Mrs.  Marland, 
be  remembered  that  she  had  always  foimd  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  Charlie's  devotion  to  the  Pool  hard  to  accept,  and  the 
most  elaborate  demonstration  of  how  a  Canadian  canoe  may  be 
upset  unconvincing. 

*  You're  a  great  friend  of  his,  aren't  you  ? '  pursued  Mrs.  Mar- 
land. ^So  I  suppose  there's  no  harm  in  mentioning  my  sus- 
picions to  you.  Indeed,  I  daresay  you  could  be  of  use  to  him — 
I  mean,  persuade  him  to  be  wise.  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
he  is  in  some  entanglement.' 

*  Dear,  dear ! '  murmured  Mr.  Taylor. 

'  Oh,  I've  no  positive  proof,  but  I  fear  so — and  a  very  un- 
desirable entanglement,  too,  with  someone  quite  beneath  him. 
Yes,  I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  about  it.' 

Mr.  Taylor  sat  silent  and,  save  for  a  start  or  two,  motionless 
while  his  companion  det^led  her  circumstantial  evidence: 
Whether  it  was  enough  to  prove  Mrs.  Marktnd's  case  or  not— 
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whether,  that  is,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  young  man  should  go 
to  any  place  fourteen  evenings  running,  and  upset  a  Mend  of  his 
youth  out  of  a  canoe,  except  there  be  a  lady  involved,  is  perhaps 
doubtful ;  but  it  was  more  than  enough  to  show  Mr.  Sigismund 
Taylor  that  the  confession  he  had  listened  to  was  based  upon  fact, 
and  that  Charlie  Merceron  was  the  other  party  to  those  stolen 
interviews,  into  whose  exact  degree  of  heinousness  he  was  now 
inquiring.  This  knowledge  caused  Mr.  Taylor  to  feel  that  he  was 
in  an  awkward  position. 

*  Now,'  asked  Mrs.  Marland,  *  candidly,  Mr.  Taylor,  can  you 
suppose  anything  else  than  that  our  friend  Charlie  was  carrying 
on  a  very  pronounced  flirtation  with  this  dressmaker  ? ' 

*  Dressmaker  ?  * 

'  Her  friend  was,  and  I  believe  she  was  too.  Something  of  the 
kind,  anyhow.' 

*  You — ^you  never  saw  the — ^the  other  person  ? ' 

*  No ;  she  kept  out  of  the  way.  That  looks  bad,  doesn't  it  ? 
No  doubt  she  was  a  tawdry  vulgar  creature.  But  a  man  never 
notices  that !  * 

At  this  moment  two  people  were  seen  approaching.  One  of 
them  was  a  man  of  middle  height  and  perhaps  five-and-thirty  years 
of  age ;  he  was  stout  and  thick-built ;  he  had  a  fat  face  with  bulging 
che^s ;  his  eyes  were  rather  like  a  frog's ;  he  leant  very  much 
forward  as  he  walked,  and  swayed  gemtly  from  side  to  side  with  a 
rolling  swagger ;  and  as  his  body  rolled,  his  eye  rolled  too,  and  he 
looked  this  way  and  that  with  a  jovial  leer  and  a  smile  of  con- 
tentment and  amusement  on  his  &ce.  The  smile  and  the  merry 
eye  redeemed  his  appearance  from  blank  ughness,  but  neither  of 
them  indicated  a  spiritual  or  exalted  mind. 

By  his  side  walked  a  girl,  dressed,  as  Mrs.  Marland  enviously 
admitted,  as  really  very  few  women  in  London  could  dress,  and  wear- 
ing, in  virtue  perhaps  of  the  dress,  perhaps  of  other  more  precious 
gifts,  an  air  of  assured  perfection  and  dainty  disdain.  She  was 
listening  to  her  companion's  conversation,  and  did  not  notice 
Sigismund  Taylor,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted. 

*Dear  me,  who  are  those,  I  wonder?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marland. 

*  She's  very  distinguSeJ 

*  It's  Miss  Glyn,'  answered  he. 

'  What  ?— Miss  Agatha  Glyn  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  wondering  whether  that  little  coincidence  as 
to  the  '  Agatha '  would  suggest  itself  to  anyone  else. 

•  "  *  Lbtd  Thrapston's  ^nddaughter  ? ' 

p  a 
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*  Horrid  old  man,  isn't  he  ? ' 
^  I  know  him  very  slightly.' 
^  And  the  man — who's  he  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Calder  Wentworth.' 

'  To  be  sure.  Why,  they're  engaged,  aren't  they  ?  I  saw  it 
in  the  paper.' 

*I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  Mr.  Taylor,  in  a  voice  more 
troubled  than  the  matter  seemed  to  require.  '  I  saw  it  in  the 
paper  too.' 

^  He's  no  beauty,  at  any  rate ;  but  he's  a  great  match,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

'  Oh,  perhaps  it  isn't  true.' 

*  You  speak  as  if  you  wished  it  wasn't.  I've  heard  about  Mr. 
Wentworth  from  Victor  Sutton — ^you  know  who  I  mean  ? '  and 
Mrs.  Marland  proceeded  to  give  some  particulars  of  Calder  Went- 
worth's  career. 

Meanwhile  that  gentleman  himself  was  telling  Agatha  Glyn  a 
very  humorous  story.  Agatha  did  not  laugh.  Suddenly  she 
interrupted  him. 

'  Why  don't  you  ask  me  more  about  it  ? ' 

*  I  thought  you'd  tell  me  if  you  wanted  me  to  know,'  he 
answered. 

'  You  are  the  most  insufferable  man.  Don't  you  care  in  the 
least  what  I  do  or  where  I  go  ? ' 

^  Got  perfect  confidence  in  you,'  said  Calder  politely. 

*  I  don't  deserve  it.' 

'  Oh,  I  daresay  not ;  but  it's  so  much  more  comfortable  for 
me.' 

disappeared — simply  disappeared — ^for  a  fortnight;  and 
you've  never  asked  where  I  went,  or  what  I  did,  or— or  anything.' 

*  Haven't  I  ?   Where  did  you  go  ? ' 
a  can't  tell  you.' 

^  There,  you  see !  What  the  dickens  was  the  good  of  my 
asking  ? ' 

'  If  you  knew  what  I  did  I  suppose  you'd  never  speak  to  me 
again.' 

^  All  right.    Keep  it  dark  then,  please.' 

*  For  one  thing,  I  met —    No,  I  won't.' 

*  I  never  asked  you  to,  you  know.' 
They  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence. 

*  Met  young  Sutton  at  lunch,'  observed  Calder.   rHe'd  been 
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rosticating  with  some  relations  of  old  Van  Merceron's.  They've 
got  a  nice  place  apparently.' 

'  I  particularly  dislike  Mr.  Sutton,' 

^  All  right.  He  sha'n't  come  when  we're  married.  Eh  ? 
What?' 

didnt  speak,'  said  Miss  Glyn,  who  had  certainly  done 
something. 

*  Beg  pardon/  smiled  Calder.  *  Victor  told  me  rather  a  joke. 
It  appears  there's  a  young  Merceron,  and  the  usual  rustic  beauty, 
don't  you  know — foi^et  the  name — but  a  fat  girl,  Victor  said,  and 
awfully  gone  on  young  Merceron.  Well,  there's  a  pond  or  some- 
thing ' 

^  How  long  will  this  story  last  ? '  asked  Miss  Glyn  with  a  tragic 

air. 

*It's  an  uncommon  amusing  one/  protested  Calder.  *He 

upset  her  in  the  pond,  and  ' 

'  Do  you  mind  finishing  it  some  other  time  ? ' 

*  Oh,  all  right.   Thought  it 'd  interest  you.' 

*  It  doesn't.' 

*  Never  knew  such  a  girl !  No  sense  of  humour ! '  commented 
Calder,  with  a  shake  of  his  head  and  a  backward  roll  of  his  eye 
towards  his  companion. 

But  it  makes  such  a  difference  whether  a  story  is  new  to  the 
hearer. 


(  To  be  amtinued.) 
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IN  a  recent  number  I  confessed  that  I  had  mislaid  some  notes, 
sent  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ponder,  on  fire- 
walking  in  India.  Air.  Ponder  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  copying 
his  letter  out  again,  and  I  give  it  here,  in  the  hope  that  other 
travellers  may  send  in  records  of  similar  curious  performances. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  in  his  Sauih  Sea 
Yams,  gives  a  description  of  a  Fijian  ceremony  similar  to  that 
here  reported  from  Southern  India.  He  photographed  the  scene, 
but -the  amount  of  steam  and  smoke  prevented  the  photograph 
from  being  very  satisfactory.  In  the  cases  attested  by  Mr. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Ponder  the  fire-walkers  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  an  ecstatic  condition, like  the  medicine-men  and  ^mediums' 
described  by  old  travellers  in  Northern  Asia  and  North  America, 
or,  in  England,  by  Mr.  Crookes  and  others.  The  rite  more 
exactly  corresponds  to  that  spoken  of  by  Virgil.  It  seems  to 
myself  that  here  we  have  to  do  with  some  actual  physical  fact, 
which  deserves  to  be  examined  by  anthropologists,  missionaries, 
and  travellers,  bearing,  as  it  does,  on  the  old  ordeals  by  fire,  as 
practised  in  early  England.  The  curious  thing  is  that  a  proceed- 
ing which  seems  to  be  so  widely  diffused,  and  ancient,  has  not 
hitherto  been  examined  by  the  learned. 
Here  follows  Mr.  Ponder's  letter. 

♦ 

*  Dear  Sir, — Observing  from  your  note  in  LoNGitiAN's  Magazine 
that  you  have  mislaid  my  notes  re  fire-walking,  I  herewith  repeat 
them.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  it  done  by  the  Klings,**  as 
the  low-caste  Tamil-speaking  Hindus  from  Malabar  are  called,  in 
the  Straits  Settlements.  On  one  occasion  I  was  present  at  a 
fire-walking"  held  in  a  large  tapioca  plantation  in  Province 
Wellesley,  before  many  hundreds  of  spectators,  all  the  Hindu 
coolies  from  the  surrounding  estates  being  mustered.   A  trench 
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had  been  dug  about  twenty  yards  long  by  six  feet  wide  and  two 
deep.  This  was  piled  with  faggots  and  small  wood  four  or  five  feet 
high.  This  was  lighted  at  midday,  and  by  four  p.m.  the  trench 
was  a  bed  of  red-hot  ashes,  the  heat  from  which  was  so  intense 
that  the  men  who  raked  and  levelled  it  with  long  poles  could  not 
stand  it  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time.  A  few  yards  from  the 
end  of  the  trench  a  large  hole  had  been  dug  and  filled  with  water. 
When  all  was  ready,  six  men,  ordinary  coolies,  dressed  only  in 
their  dholis,"  or  loin-cloths,  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and, 
amidst  tremendous  excitement  and  a  horrible  noise  of  conches 
and  drums,  passed  over  the  burning  trench  from  end  to  end,  in 
single  file,  at  a  quick  walk,  plunging  one  after  the  other  into  the 
water.  Not  one  of  them  showed  the  least  sign  of  injury.  They 
had  undergone  some  course  of  preparation  by  their  priest,  not  a 
Brahman,  but  some  kind  of  devil-doctor  or  medicine-man,  and,  as 
I  understood  it,  they  took  on  themselves  and  expiated  the  sins 
of  the  Kling  community  for  the  past  year  (a  big  job,  if  thieving 
and  lying  count ;  probably  not).  They  are  not,  however,  always  so 
lucky,  for  I  heard  that  on  the  next  occasion  one  of  the  men  fell  and 
was  terribly  burnt,  thus  destroying  the  whole  effect  of  the  cere- 
mony. I  do  not  think  this  to  be  any  part  of  the  Brahmanical 
religion,  though  the  ord^  by  fire  as  a  test  of  guilt  is,  or  was,  in 
use  all  over  India.  The  fact  is  that  the  races  of  Southern  India, 
where  the  Aryan  element  is  very  small,  have  kept  all  their  savage 
customs  and  devil-worship  under  the  form  of  Brahmanism. 

'  Another  curious  feat  I  saw  performed  at  Labuan  Deli,  in 
Sumatra,  on  the  Chinese  New  Year.  A  Chinaman  of  the  coolie 
class  was  squatted  stark  naked  on  the  roadside,  holding  on  his 
knees  a  brass  pan  the  size  of  a  washhand  basin,  piled  a  foot  high 
with  red-hot  charcoal.  The  heat  reached  one's  fieu^e  at  two  yards, 
but  if  it  had  been  a  tray  of  ices  the  man  couldn't  have  been  more 
unconcerned.  There  was  a  crowd  of  Chinese  round  him,  aU 
eagerly  asking  questions,  and  a  pile  of  coppers  accumulating 
beside  him.  A  Chinese  shopkeeper  told  me  that  the  man  told 
fortunes,"  but  from  the  circumstance  of  a  gambling-house  being 
close  by,  I  concluded  that  his  customers  were  getting  tips  on  a 
system. 

'  Hoping  these  notes  may  be  of  service  to  you,  I  remain, 

*  Yours  truly, 

*  Stephen  Ponder.' 
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Probably  the  most  singular  instance  of  this  ^  fire-trick '  is  that 
attributed  to  Bemadette,  the  voyanU  of  Lourdes.  In  a  reply  to 
M.  Zola's  novel,  Monseigneur  Ricard  tells  the  tale ;  see  La  Vraie 
Bemadette  (p.  106).  He  quotes  Dr.  Boisserie's  book  (pp.  45, 57). 
Bemadette,  on  the  day  of  the  last  but  one  of  her  interviews  with 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  was  in  ecstatic  prayer  before  a  crowd  of 
lookers-on.  She  had  brought  a  lighted  candle ;  over  the  flame  she 
crossed  her  hands:  Uhe  candle  burned,  the  flame  showed  its 
point  between  her  fingers,  but  did  not  seem  to  affect  those  fingers 
which  it  touched.'  Dr.  Dozuns,  astonished  by  what  he  saw,  forbade 
the  crowd  to  interrupt,  and,  taking  out  his  watch,  studied  the 
phenomenon  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  ^Her  prayer  ended, 
Bemadette  arose ;  I  stopped  her,  and  asked  her  to  show  me  her 
hand,  which  I  examined  carefully.  I  could  find  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  buming.  Then  I  tried  the  experiment  of  suddenly  placing 
the  flame  of  the  candle  under  her  hand.  She  snatched  it  away, 
and  said,  You  are  buming  me." '  Dr.  Diday  explains  that,  in 
certain  conditions,  patients  are  insensible  to  pain.  The  obvious 
answer  is  that,  even  if  they  do  not  feel  the  flame,  their  flesh  is 
scorched ;  the  lesion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  sensation 
which  it  produces.  Here,  of  course,  granting  the  facts,  we  must 
take  them  with  other  facts  already  given,  and  at  least  as  well 
attested  by  evidence  as  '  the  Miracle  of  the  Candle.'  The  pheno- 
menon, if  real,  is  not  ^  miraculous,'  and  has  occurred,  if  at  all,  to 
every  kind  of  pagan,  in  every  sort  of  country.  Of  course  yoti 
may  hold  your  hands  very  near  indeed  to  a  lighted  candle,  and 
only  warm  them.  Dr.  Dozuns  ought  to  be  very  certain  that  the 
flame  actually  touched  the  fingers. 

• 

An  accomplished  scholar  provides  the  following  classical  refer* 
ences  to  fire-walking  in  ancient  times,  exclusive  of  what,  we  learn 
from  lamblichus.  There  is  Virgil,  iEneid  xi.  785-8.  There  is 
Silvius  Italicus,  v.  175,  and  Servius,  who  says  that  the  Hirpini  did 
the  trick  by  aid  of  a  medicamentum — or  dmg,  I  suppose ;  thus 
the  performer  cLCcenMa  gaudet  acerma.  Does  not  all  this  throw 
some  light  on  the  old  Canaanite  custom  of  '  passing  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch,'  which  may  not  have  been  so  bad  as  it  sounds,  and 
on  the  leaping  through  the  embers  on  St.  John's  Day,  and  the 
jour  dea  brandons? 

•  # 
• 

Beasts,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  still,  more  or  less,  in  the 
state  of  paradise  and  peace.   I  have  been  lately  honoured  by  the 
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acqtudntance  of  a  cat  which  lives  on  friendly  and  playful  terms 
with  a  mouse,  not  a  tame  pet  mouse.  They  frolic  together,  and 
then  the  mouse  returns  to  its  hole.  Again,  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  several  dogs,  two  young  dandies  and  an  old  Skye,  lately  went 
out  to  the  edge  of  a  wood  near  his  house,  where  he  saw  his  dogs 
playing  with  a  fox.  They  sported  together  playfully,  till  the  old 
Skye  got  wind  of  the  fox,  and  then  '  went  for  him,'  with  a  yowl, 
whereon  the  poor  fox  fled.  The  young  dogs  seemed  to  cherish  no 
unfriendly  feelings  till  the  veteran  set  a  bad  example.  Dogs  and 
cats  are  not  tkxitwral  enemies ;  it  is  we  who  have  corrupted  them, 
and  *a  cat  and  dog  life'  is,  even  still,  often  of  good  example  to 
married  people. 

It  is  a  long  time  now  since  Mr.  Gosse  and  I  first  twangled  on 
the  Jew's  harp  of  the  baUade  and  the  trivial  triolet.  He  has  not 
deserted  the  Muse,  and  now,  in  his  Russet  and  Silver  (Heine-, 
mann),  gives  us  his  best  poems,  I  think,  or  those  which  I  like 
best,  at  all  events.  The  verses  to  ^  Tusitala '  (the  Samoan  name 
of  Mr.  Stevenson)  are  beautiful  and  original,  and,  one  fears, 

That  low  rim  of  long  faint  islands, 
Barren  granite-snouted  nesses, 

must  strike  something  of  a  pang  into  the  heart  of  the  exile  in 
his  ^  ethereal  musky  highlands.'  The  heather  smells  sweeter  than 
the  hibiscus  probably,  not  that  I  have  any  practical  knowledge 
of  the  hibiscus.  *  I  grow  old,'  says  Mr.  Gosse.  Bosh !  Not  so 
old  as  that  either.  We  should  never  grow  old ;  it  is  only  a  bad, 
lazy  habit,  bred  of  town  life.  While  there  are  links,  while  there 
is  Lord's,  while  there  are  salmon  in  the  streams,  there  is  no  sort 
of  use  in  growing  old,  and  the  better  -part  of  youth  is  always 
present. 

prepare 

To  love  earth  less,  and  more  haunt  air, 

says  the  philosophic  minstrel.  If  ^  air '  means  tales  and  poems  of 
what  never  was  or  will  be,  we  have  haunted  it  all  the  time,  and 
*  the  crescent  flesh '  is  not  *  wound  in  soft  imseemly  folds  around ' 
persons  who  keep  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Gosse  *  asks  no  longer  to 
enjoy,  but,  ah !  to  muse  and  feel.'  To  feel  the  first  long  drag  of 
a  fish  is  to  enjoy,  however  old  we  are,  and  Mr.  Bright,  in  his 
latest  days,  used  to  call  up  the  phantom  pleasure  with  a  walking- 
stick  for  a  fishing-rod,  so  I  have  been  told.   But  this  is  a  moral 
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philosophy  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  as  it  may  be  found  where 
rivers  run,  and  not  in  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  Crosse's  verses  are  not  all, 
or  nearly  all,  in  the  vein  of  resignation  ;  they  are  musical, 
exquisitely  coloured,  and  not  wholly,  perhaps,  without  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Of  them  all,  perhaps,  The 
Wall-paper  is  my  own  jEavourite.  In  Foetus  Comer  is  a  late,  but 
not  belated,  tribute  to  the  Laureate,  not  written  in  the  din  of 
competitive  ready-made  odes  two  years  ago. 

• 

Mr.  Gosse's  poems,  in  red  and  gold,  are  easily  to  be  seen  and 
acquired  of  men.  It  is  diflFerent  with  Mr.  Hosken's  A  Monk's 
Love,  Mr.  Hosken,  when  a  rural  postman,  wrote  verses  which 
attracted  favourable  notice.  His  new  book  must  be  purchased 
from  himself,  at  29  Denmark  Road,  Ealing.  The  Muse  has  not  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  remarked,  even  with  all  advantages  of 
publication.  While  Mr.  Hosken's  verse  is  not  always  very  care- 
fully fashioned,  while  his  rhymes  now  and  then  lack  richness, 
variety  and  accuracy,  one  remains  with  the  distinct  impression 
that  what  we  call  poetry  is  here,  not  always  completely  and  clearly 
disengaged,  but  still  it  is  present.  Thus  the  poems  are  at  the 
opposite  pole  from  the  many  which  are  accomplished,  elegant, 
trimmed,  and  yet  lack  '  that,'  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  of  the 
picture,  snapping  his  fingers  to  indicate  the  indefinable.  For  this 
reason  one  ventures  to  point  out  the  existence  of  a  little  book 
which  is  unadvertised,  '  fugitive  and  cloistered.* 

• 

He  has  got  his  head  into  the  Memorial  again — another  poem, 
by  Mr.  Nimmo  Christie,  on  a  rather  equivocal  hero.  The 
authority  is  Bishop  Forbes's  MS.  Lyon  in  Mourning,  and  the 
song  has  accidentally  been  delayed,  for  it  was  accepted  long  ago. 
The  cattle-lifting  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  reprisals. 
Who  stole  the  poor  lady's  tea,  and  she  a  Whig  too  ?  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Who  said  *  it  was  excellent  tea '  ?  General  Wolfe, 
then  a  major. 

A  ROYAL  REIVER. 

I'll  tell  ye  o'  a  reiver, 
A  rantin'  wanton  reiver, 
A  dauntless  Highland  reiver 
As  ever  stood  in  shoon. 
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His  hand  was  o'  the  fedrest, 
His  smile  was  o'  the  rarest. 
His  fate  it  was  the  sairest 

Wha  should  hae  worn  a  croon. 

In  mirky  caverns  lyin', 
Nor  dule  was  his  nor  sighing 
Though  Geordie's  men  were  spyin' 

To  north  an'  south  an'  west. 
Though  we  were  wae  an'  eerie, 
Although  our  hearts  were  wearie, 
Our  Charlie  ay  was  cheerie, 

The  bravest  an'  the  best. 

He  took  wi'  happy  bearin' 
His  puir  an'  modest  sharin' 
0'  meal — our  scanty  farin' — 

Till  every  gnun  was  gane. 
0  then  we  supped  on  sorrow, 
We  could  nor  buy  nor  borrow. 
But  Charlie  laughed,  *  To-morrow 

We'll  give  good-bye  to  pain.' 

Hid  'mong  the  purple  heather, 
In  misty  momin'  weather. 
Bed-coats  an'  kye  together, 

We  saw  like  ghosts  gae  by. 
The  beef  was  young  an'  dainty, 
The  sojers  ane  an'  twenty ; 
'  We're  five,'  said  Charlie ;  *  plenty, 

My  lads,  to  lift  the  kye.' 

So  when  the  skies  were  weepin', 
An'  horse  an'  men  were  sleepin'. 
Through  whins  an'  bracken  creepin'. 

We  forced  our  stealthy  way. 
We  feasted  at  the  daw'in', 
An'  stayed  our  himger  gnawin', 
Nor  ever  paid  the  lawin' 

For  stirkies  led  astray ! 
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There  ne'er  was  Prince  like  Charlie ; 
Our  hearts  were  wi'  him  feirly. 
0  wae's  me  late  an'  airly ! 

He  lost  his  land  an'  croon. 
We  loved  our  royal  reiver, 
Our  rantin'  wanton  reiver — 
As  bold  a  Highland  reiver 

As  ever  stepped  in  shoon. 

NIMMO  CHRISTIE. 

«  • 
• 

The  following  review,  perhaps,  may  count  among  the  curiosi* 
ties  of  criticism.  It  is  from  the  Spectator^  which  thus  notices,  in 
October,  a  book  published  in  April,  and  at  present  in  its  fortieth 
thousand,  there  or  thereabouts — Mr.  Crockett's  The  Raiders :  ^ 
*This  is  also  a  Scottish  tale,  not  from  Fifeshire,  but  from  the 
Western  Coast.  We  are  bound  to  say  we  have  found  it  a  little 
long;  graphic  as  they  are,  ike  deacriptiona  in  particular  are 
drawn  a  little  too  much,  in  our  judgment ;  but  there  is  no  lack 
of  force  and  freshness  in  it,  while  both  the  hero,  who  t  ells  the 
story,  and  "  May  Mischief,"  who  may  be  called  the  heroine,  are 
individualised  with  a  good  deal  of  jwwer.'  The  style  is  curious. 
How  can  descriptions  *  be  drawn  a  little  too  much '  ?  Mystery ! 
The  novel  has  given  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  has  flooded 
Galloway  with  pilgrims,  but,  if  all  critics  were  as  dilatory  and 
as  laconic  as  the  Spectator,  what  chance  would  any  new  book 
have  ?  Poor  authors  would  perish  of  inanition,  and  expire  in  a 
conspiracy  of  silence,  and  even  the  public,  apparently,  would  be 
suflerers. 

Here  I  had  actual  prepared  an  account  of  the  most  ludicrous 
case  of  diabolical  possession  ever  printed.  But,  after  all  the 
fire-walking  (I  anticipate  the  remark  *  Walker ! '),  even  a  funny 
psychical  story  may  seem  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  So  it  most 
wait  its  turn,  and  the  dejected  angler  may  have  his  chance. 


Next  to  actually  fishing,  the  best  thing  is  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  vends  rods,  flies,  bats,  golf-clubs,  and  so  forth 
in  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.    Mr.  Anderson  has  a  capital  tale 

*  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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of  a  pool,  on  Tay,  I  think,  a  pool  of  'gleaming  waters  in  a  granite 
pass.'  The  cliffs  are  perpendicular  inaccessible  walls,  the  water 
flows  in  a  smooth  clear  shoot,  and  is  fall  of  salmon,  which  nobody 
could  get  at.  But  someone  observed  a  regular  track  leading  to 
the  pass;  it  was  plain  that  human  steps  often  went  thither, 
obviously  not  for  purposes  of  poetic  contemplation  merely.  Yet 
the  &ce  of  the  rock  wall  seemed  only  capable  of  being  trodden  by 
a  fly.  A  watch  was  set,  and  an  elderly  sportsman  was  found 
clinging  perilously  to  the  rock;  not  gathering  samphire  is  a  more 
dreadful  trade.  Being  detected,  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
He  could  just  find  a  dangerous  foothold  above  the  sheer  destruc- 
tion of  the  torrent.  Hence  he  let  his  fly  down,  let  it  out  from 
the  reel  gingerly,  and  *  gruppit  them.'  How  he  gaffed  them  I 
don't  know  now.  The  discoverers  roped  themselves  as  for  Alpine 
climbing,  and  made  the  experiment.  They  saw  the  saknoo,  one 
after  another,  come  at  the  fly,  but  miss,  as  it  swept  too  rapidly 
over  them.  They  applied  to  the  old  wise  mentor,  who  said  that 
his  experience  had  been  the  same.  But  his  ingenuity  did  not 
fail  him.  He  put  a  leaden  weight  on  his  casting  line,  the  fly 
sank,  and  swam  slow,  then  he  '  gruppit  them.'  The  same  artful 
old  bird,  when  there  was  no  fly  on  the  waters,  used  to  begin  on  a 
stream  at  a  bend,  below  a  thicket.  Above,  and  round  the  comer, 
he  set  a  boy  to  shake  the  alders  and  reeds.  The  flies  dropped  out 
in  legions,  and  he  profited,  down  below,  by  the  consequent 
excitement  of  the  trout.  These  are  wrinkles  worth  remembering, 
if  an  opportunity  occurs. 

This  autumn  opportunities  have  been  rare.  From  August  25 
to  October  15  I  suppose  that  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain 
fell  in  Scotland.  Sitting  by  a  tomb  of  Covenanters,  above  a  pool,  I 
heard  an  old  man  tell  some  girls  that  old  men  had  told  him  how, 
one  year,  the  pool  only  escaped  by  one  of  its  two  exits.  This 
year  the  exit  was  still  occupied  by  fluid,  but  scarcely  by  a  stream. 
The  other  year  was  probably  1826,  the  *year  of  the  short  com,* 
which  was  plucked,  not  reaped.  It  is  said  that  the  Tay  has  been 
even  lower  than  in  that  summer.  When  rain  did  come,  in  mid- 
October,  the  rivers  seem  to  have  kept  red  and  high,  so  that 
anglers  were  none  the  better.  November  fishing  is  usually  but 
dowdy  sport :  salmon  are  red  and  parturient  and  sluggish,  go  I 
suppose  it  has  been  a  bad  year ;  for  me,  I  never  got  a  chance  to 
wet  a  fly,  except  for  the  mere  sake  of  wetting  it. 

«  « 
« 
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A  correspondent  asks  me  why  I  have  called  Charlotte  Bronte 
*a  hysterical  governess/  But  when  or  where  did  I  ever  write 
such  nonsense  about  *  the  Vestal  of  Haworth '  ?  If  I  err  not,  the 
accomplished  Shirley  brought  this  charge  against  me  in  Oood 
Words.  I  read  it  with  amazement,  at  Dingwall,  and  forgot  about 
it.  The  only  article  that  I  ever  wrote  on  Miss  Bronte,  I  think, 
was  in  Good  Words.  Looking  over  it,  I  see  that  I  did  say  she 
was  a  governess,  and  expressed  the  usual  regret  for  the  unhappy 
lives  which  are  too  often  lived  in  that  underpaid  and  difficult  pro- 
fession. One  catches  an  echo  of  many  laments  in  Miss  Bronte's 
novels ;  her  materials  are  inevitably  derived  from  her  experience. 
But  I  find  nothing  about '  a  hysterical  governess/  People  have 
called  Jeanne  d'Arc  ^  hysterical ' ;  genius  and  hysterics  have  points 
of  contact.  But  I  did  not  even  say  that^  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and 
if  I  am  to  be  accused  of  doing  so,  by  Shirley  or  anyone  else,  I 
must  ask  for  documentary  evidence.  ^  No  other  is  genuine.'  If 
the  thing  can  be  proved,  I  shall  recant,  and  bum  my  faggot ;  if  it 
cannot  be  proved,  perhaps  the  myth  will  be  withdrawn  ?  Nobody 
can  remember  all  the  foolish  things  he  may  have  written,  but  this 
particular  folly,  I  fondly  trust,  is  beyond  my  power. 


A.  Lang. 
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If  you  had  aU  the  KNOWLEDGE,  HONOUR,  WEALTH,  or  the 
HIGHEST  SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  THIS  WORLD  at  your  command, 
you  must  be  measured  by  the  HFART,  which  SHOULD  BE  HUMBLE, 
HONEST,  and  KIND,  for  this 

IS  NOBILITY  OF  MAN! 

*  The  First  Test  of  a  truly  Great  Man  is  his  Humility. ^—l^vmv. 

*It  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort — a  mtvn  Umtelf  cf 
the  purest  mind,  who  petverJuUy  im- 
pressed  emd  in/tuerujed  others  by  sheer 
force  of  his  onm  benevolent  nature — 
when  drawing  up  the  conditions  of 
the  annual  prize  to  be  given  by  Her 
Majesty  at  Wellington  College,  to 
determine  that  it  should  be  awarded 

Not  to  the  Cleverest  Boy,  nor  the 
most  Bookish  Boy,  nor  to  the 
most  Precise,  Diligent,  and  Pru- 
dent Boy,  but  to  the  Noblest  Boy, 
to  the  Boy  who  should  show  the 
most  promise  of  becoming  a 
THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  Large  -  Hearted,  High -Motived 

*  The  drying  up  of  a  sinsrle  Tear  has  more  of  honest    Man.' — Smilbb. 

fame  than  Shedding  Seas  of  Gore.' 
Aj  time  rolls  his  oeaseleBt  coarse,  ChristmM  after  Christmas  oomes  round,  we  find  our  joys  and  sorrows 
left  behind ;  so  we  boild  np  the  being  that  we  are. 
WHAT  MAKES  A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS?  HEALTH  AID  THE  THIIfiS  WE  LOVE,  AID  THCSE  WHO  LOVE  US, 
What  higher  aim  oan  man  attain  than  cooqnest  orer  human  pain  ? 

EVERY  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  AND  N0U8EN0LD  OUCNT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OP 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT.' 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  tat  Us  merits  June  been  jnMishedt  tested^  and  approved  from  pale  to  pole^  and  thmt  it*  eoetne- 
pvlUan  poputaritf  to-dof  presents  the  most  signal  illuetreUion  of  commercial  enterprise  to  l)e/ound  in  our  trading 
records,' — B0SOPKAN  MAIL. 

IMPOBTANT  to  all  Leaving  Home  for  a  Change.— Don*t  go  without  a  bottle  of  £NO*S  *FRT7IT  SALT.' 
It  prerents  any  OTer-add  state  of  the  blood.  It  shoold  be  kept  in  every  bedroom,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  rash  acidulated  salines,  and  use  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too 
thick  and  impure*  producing  a  gummy,  viscous,  clammy  stickiness  or  adhesivenees  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  oaniu,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrfacna  and  disease.  BNO'8  *  FRUIT  SALT '  prevents  and  removes 
diarrhoaa  sn  the  early  stages.  Witiiout  such  a  simple  precaution  the  jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely  increased. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  a  disease  it  has  in  many  instances  pre- 
vented what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness. 

QMAIiIf-POX,    SCABLET     FEVEB,    PYJEMIA,  EBYSIFEI.A8, 

^  MSASLBS,  QANQBliinB,  and  almost  every  mentionaUe  Disease.—*!  have  been  a  nuree  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  have  nursed  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  pysMnia,  erysipelas,  measles,  gangreno* 
cancer,  and  ahnost  every  mentionable  disease.  During  the  whole  time  I  have  not  been  ill  myself  fbr  a  single  day, 
and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  BM0*8  FRUIT  SALT,**  which  has  kept  my  blood  in  a  pure 
state.  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  during  convalescence.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  health  cannot  be  over- 
stated.—A  PROFnSIOVAL  NURSB.' 

CAJJTIOTSI. -Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  the  Capsuie  U  marked  ENCtS  *  FR UIT  SALT:   WUhout  Uytmhave 
been  imposed  ombfa  worthless  imitation.  Frepared  onlp  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,        by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
AS  GENTLE  AS  A  DEW-DROP  AND  AS  CERTAIN  AS  QUARTER-DAY, 

To  aid  nature  without  force  or  strain,  use  ICNO'S  '  VEQSTABIilC  MOTO  (a  simple 
Vegetable  Extnkct),  occasionally  a  desirable  adjunct  to  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'    They  perform  their  work 

*  silently  as  the  twilight  comes  when  the  day  is  done,*  and  the  patient  is  much  astonished  to  find  his  biUoaw 
attack,  Ac.,  has  completely  fled  before  the  simple  and  natural  onslaught  of  the  MOTO.  You  cannot  overstate 
their  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  preventing  disease.  Of  aU  Chemists  and  Stores,  Is,  l^d, ;  post 
free,  Is,  Zd, 

ENO'S  'FBUIT  SALT*  WOBKS,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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J.  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Monastero.  It  was  Criacomo 
opening  the  two  deal  cases  which  had  been  standing  since  spring, 
apparently  forgotten,  in  a  comer  of  the  old  library. 

*  But  tell  me,  mamma  cariasimaj  said  Luigi,  while  working 
away  at  the  hay  and  paper  shavings  within,  ^  did  not  Uncle  Carlo 
die  in  January  ?  And  have  these  four  bits  of  canvas  taken  seven 
months  to  travel  to  us  from  Florence  ?  "WTiy,  they  might  have 
been  painted  in  that  time !  * 

Late  last  night  Luigi  had  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Monastero, 
seated  in  a  peasant  cart,  which  was  drawn  by  a  single  mule,  the 
only  species  of  vehicle  to  which  the  long-neglected  mountain  roads 
— of  which  each  in  the  proper  season  was  transformed  into  a 
torrent — ^were  accessible.  The  joy  of  the  meeting  was  still  so  new 
that,  in  spite  of  the  confession  which  he  had  resolved  to  make 
before  the  day  was  over,  he  could  not  help  feeling  light-hearted. 
For  the  moment  the  delight  of  the  boy  who  is  home  for  the  holi- 
days triumphed  over  everything  else. 
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The  Principessa  looked  doubtfully  toward  Giacomo.  If  he 
had  not  been  there  she  would  probably  have  explained  that  there 
had  been  some  complications  with  regard  to  the  qairying  out  of 
Uncle  Carlo's  testament,  hence  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
pictures  ;  but  in  Criacomo's  presence  so  barefaced  a  lie  would  not 
be  worthy  the  name  of  diplomacy,  besides  which  the  Princi- 
pessa's  lies  were  never  barefaced  unless  circumstances  pressed  un- 
usually. She  therefore  replied  very  calmly  that  Uncle  Carlo  had 
indeed  died  in  January,  and  that  the  pictures  had  been  lying  here 
ever  since  March,  but  that  she  had  left  them  packed  up,  being  in 
doubt  what  to  do  with  them.  A  Florentine  dealer  who  had  known 
these  paintings  in  her  uncle's  house  had  made  several  offers  for 
them.  It  was  because  she  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  pictures 
that  she  required  her  son's  help  in  the  matter. 

'  And  what  idea  can  I  have  ?    I  am  no  connoisseur.' 

*You  can  take  them  into  Terrente  and  have  them  valued, 
which  I  cannot  do.  Come  in  here  and  I  will  show  you  the  Jew's 
letters;  he  has  been  leaving  me  no  peace  all  summer.  No, 
Giacomo,  the  Principe  will  not  require  you  further.* 

What  the  Principessa  said  was  literally  true.  Since  spring 
she  had  received  from  the  Florentine  dealer  five  letters,  all  of 
which  she  had  left  unanswered.  Her  silence  came  partly  from  cool 
calculation,  for  in  each  letter  the  sum  offered  had  risen  by  some 
fifty  florins,  and  partly  from  a  remnant  of  traditional  pride.  The 
four  pictures  were  all  family  portraits,  and  she  had  not  yet  con- 
quered the  aversion  she  felt  to  the  idea  of  seeing  them  thrown  on  to 
the  market  by  the  hands  of  Signer  Daniel  Silberherz.  Silberherz's 
last  letter  had  arrived  very  conveniently,  just  as  she  was  looking 
about  her  for  a  reason  which  could  serve  as  a  plausible  motive  for 
Luigi's  eight  weeks'  leave. 

As  Luigi  glanced  through  the  letters  that  had  been  placed  in 
his  hand  his  face  darkened  somewhat. 

'  But,  mamma  mia^  if  he  has  been  waiting  all  summer,  as  you 
say,  then  why  could  he  not  have  waited  a  little  while  longer  ? 
His  last  letter  is  not  much  more  urgent  than  the  others.  Since 
he  did  not  get  what  he  wanted  in  March,  then  might  he  not  have 
got  it  in  September  just  as  well  as  in  July?  And  by  September 
the  manoeuvres  would  have  been  over,  and  no  stupid  jokes  could 
be  made  about  my  having  shirked  my  share  of  work.  Why  had 
it  to  be  now  ? '  he  asked,  looking  into  his  mother's  eyes  with  som&« 
thing  of  an  imperious  question  in  his  own. 

The  Principessa  hesitated  only  for  an  instant. 
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•It  had  not  to  be  now,  Luigi/  she  whispered,  with  a  look  of 
unspeakable  tenderness.  *You  are  right  when  you  say  that 
another  moment  would  have  done  as  well.  The  Jew  could  have 
waited ;  it  was  I  who  could  wait  no  longer.  Seven  months — ^think 
of  it — seven  months  with  nothing  but  that  washed-out  picture  on 
the  wall  to  remind  me  of  what  I  am  living  for.  It  is  my  treasure, 
my  beacon-light,  and  yet  it  cannot  satisfy  my  hunger  for  ever. 
After  all,  it  is  but  a  bit  of  paper.  I  should  have  waited  till 
September,  it  is  true.  I  wanted  to  wait,  but  I  grew  weak — I  con- 
fess it,  my  son.  Can  you  forgive  me  ? ' 

She  was  not  speaking  on  impulse,  though  her  heart  was  in  every 
word  she  said.  Having  taken  a  quick  review  of  the  situation,  she 
had  decided  that  she  could  afford  to  be  frank  to  this  extent,  that 
it  was  even  safer  than  absolute  denial. 

As  Luigi  looked  at  her  the  ill-humour  was  still  discernible 
about  his  lips,  but  already  his  eyes  were  melting. 

*  And  in  order  to  get  me  home  you  used  the  excuse  of  the 
pictures  ?  0,  mamma  mia^  mamma  mia,  you  are  too  clever  for 
me,  far  too  clever  ;  I  always  said  so  ;  I  cannot  fight  against  your 
aagadta !    Am  I  really  to  forgive  you  ? ' 

His  arms  were  about  her  now,  as  she  sat  upon  her  accustomed 
seat  before  the  fireplace,  and  he  knelt  on  the  piece  of  carpet  at 
her  feet.  He  did  not  say  that  he  forgave  her,  but  he  stroked  her 
white  hands  softly,  and  for  several  minutes  these  two  revelled  in 
silence  in  the  joy  of  each  other's  presence. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  to  him  the  remembrance  of  the 
confession  he  had  to  make.  It  was  like  a  dark  cloud  across  the 
sunlight.  He  resolved  at  once  not  to  rise  from  his  knees  until 
he  had  told  her  everything.  He  stopped  caressing  the  white 
hands  and  considered  for  a  moment.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  so 
as  not  to  see  her  face. 

* Madre,'  he  began  very  low,  'it  is  I  who  ought  to  be  asking 
for  forgiveness,  instead  of  granting  it.  I  have  something  I  must 
tell  you,  now— immediately.  Do  not  let  me  go  until  I  have  told 
you  all.' 

*  Speak,  my  son.' 

No  one  could  have  guessed  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  a 
sudden  shiver  of  fear  had  passed  over  the  Principessa.  Her 
heart  was  beating  stormily  in  expectation  of  her  son's  next  words. 
Upon  what  these  words  were  it  depended  whether  the  edifice  of 
his  future  happiness  which  she  had  built  up  in  her  mind  was  to 
crumble  instantly  to  the  ground* 
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Luigi  began  to  talk  low  and  rapidly,  sometimes  keepin*g  his 
eyes  closed  and  sometimes  fixing  them  on  one  of  the  worn  buttons 
of  her  bodice.  He  told  her  of  the  extravagances  he  hsul  com- 
mitted— such  extravagances  as  the  cigarettes  which  Cryps  had 
smoked,  or  an  occasional  bottle  of  Voalauer  at  the  supper-table ; 
he  called  himself  a  sinner,  not  for  effect,  but  because  under  the 
eyes  of  his  ill-fed  and  white-haired  mother  he  actually  felt  that 
even  the  blackest  sinner  on  earth  was  no  more  than  his  fellow- 
criminal.  Finally,  he  told  her  in  so  many  plain  words  that  be 
owed  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins  to  a  money-lender  at  Bleistadt, 
and  that  he  must  either  pay  it  before  August  31  or  leave  the 
army.  When  he  had  said  everything  he  laid  his  head  upon  his 
mother's  lap  and  buried  his  face  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  as  he 
had  so  often  done  in  his  early  childhood.  And  then  he  held  his 
breath,  and  waited  for  what  she  would  say.  At  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  was  praying  that  she  should  reproach  him.  The  bitterer 
the  reproaches  the  less  diflScult  would  it  be  to  forgive  himself. 

For  a  long  time  she  said  nothing  at  all.  It  was  after  a  pause 
that  seemed  to  Luigi  endless  that  she  asked  : 

*  Is  that  all  you  have  got  to  tell  me,  Luigi  ?  * 

The  tone  of  the  question  and  the  question  itself  were  so 
different  from  what  he  had  expected  that  he  looked  up  straight 
into  her  face,  and  there,  in  place  of  the  reproach — or,  at  least,  the 
sorrow  and  perplexity  which  he  had  felt  certain  of  finding — ^he 
met  a  look  of  such  tender  and  triumphant  pride  that  he  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  it  to  himself. 

*  Mamma  mia^  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  not  so  very  bad, 
then?' 

The  amazement  on  his  face  brought  the  Principessa  back  to 
her  senses^  In  an  instant  she  remembered  her  rdle  and  would  have 
taken  it  up  again,  but  at  that  moment  she  could  not  get  the  mask 
to  fit.  The  reaction  of  relief  was  too  great  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed. She  had  feared  to  hear  such  different  words — words 
that  would  have  been  deadly  to  her  hopes — for,  after  all,  he  was 
but  twenty-three,  and  everywhere  in  the  world  there  are  seductive 
women.  Innocent  boy !  And  it  was  this  that  had  weighed  on 
his  mind  !  A  hundred  and  fifty  florins — and  Annie  Brand's  dowry 
would  be  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Principessa  had 
to  take  her  under  lip  between  her  teeth  for  fear  of  laughing  out 
loud  in  his  face. 

*  Is  it  not  so  very  bad,  then  ? ' 

Of  course,  she  ought  to  have  said  that  it  was  very  bad  j  that 
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she  could  not  imagine  where  the  money  was  to  come  from ;  but 
the  strength  failed  her  to  bring  back  to  the  face  before  her  the 
cloud  that  had  barely  vanished.  Diplomacy  spoke,  but  so  did 
tenderness.  She  opened  her  lips  to  pronounce  reproaches,  and 
before  she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  to  say  she  perceived  to 
her  astonishment  that  she  was  soothinghim  with  vague  assurances, 
quite  unlike  her  usual  precise  mode  of  argument. 

Luigi  listened  in  a  mixture  of  relief  and  surprise.  Their 
pecuniary  situation  was  not  quite  so  desperate  as  he  supposed ; 
there  were  diflferent  ways  by  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins 
could  be  raised  before  the  end  of  August.  He  did  not  in  the 
least  understand  how  this  could  be,  and  yet  merely  to  hear  the 
words  was  a  lifting  of  the  load.  While  he  listened  an  idea  came 
into  his  mind. 

'  The  pictures,  madre !  It  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
florins  that  Daniel  Silberherz  oflers  you  for  them.  We  will  sell  the 
pictures,  and  neither  I  nor  Cryps  will  ever  again  smoke  a  cigarette, 
and  all  will  be  well.' 

'  I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that  both  you  and  Gyps  will  smoke 
a  great  many  more  cigarettes,'  she  answered  in  a  tone  of  light- 
heartedness  which  he  had  never  before  heard  in  her.  ^  And  as  for 
the  pictures,  we  will  consider  the  matter ;  there  is  no  such  hurry, 
and  meanwhile  we  may  have  some  other  idea.' 

Luigi  was  on  the  point  of  answering,  when  quite  unexpectedly 
the  curtained  doorway  was  filled  by  a  broad  figure,  and  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room  JVIr.  Brand  announced  in  a  stentorian  voice : 

'  She  is  come ! ' 

In  the  ardour  of  talk  the  steps  crossing  the  library  had  been 
unnoticed. 

Luigi  rose  from  his  knees  hastily  and  in  some  confusion.  The 
Principessa's  expression  was  completely  changed.  A  fold  had 
become  visible  between  her  eyebrows  as  with  her  white  fingers  she 
smoothed  her  skirt,  at  the  same  time  keeping  her  visitor  well  in 
her  eye.  Luigi  likewise  was  staring  at  him  without  attempting  to 
disguise  his  astonishment.  He  waited  only  until  a  brief  intro- 
duction had  taken  place  in  order  to  disappear. 

*  So  that  is  the  Prince  ?  '  said  Mr.  Brand,  before  the  door  was 
well  closed,  and  in  a  tone  that  almost  betrayed  disappointment. 
The  lieutenant  in  the  sober  blue  uniform  did  not  look  to  him  so 
very  difierent  from  other  lieutenants  in  blue  uniforms  whom  he 
had  come  across  this  summer. 

The  Principessa  looked  at  him  with  wrathful  black  eyer. 
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'  If  you  begin  like  this/  she  said,  barely  suppressing  her  anger, 
*  we  may  throw  up  our  game  on  the  first  day.  What  evil  spirit 
told  you  to  stumble  in  here  with  that  announcement  on  your 
tongue?  What  am  I  to  say  if  Luigi  asks  me  who  is  come? 
Everything  may  be  ruined  by  one  such  move  as  this.  I  have  told 
you  already  that  you  are  nothing  but  a  chance  acquaintance  whom 
the  bad  weather  blew  in  at  my  door  one  night— do  you  under- 
stand?* 

^  I  understand/  said  Mr.  Brand,  a  little  crestfallen.  And  then 
he  added  in  the  same  breath :  ^  Have  you  had  that  talk  with  your 
son  ?    Is  he  safe  so  far  ? ' 

The  Principessa's  expression  cleared  on  the  instant. 

^  He  is  quite  safe,  thank  Heaven ! '  she  replied  almost  gaily. 
^  My  mind  is  entirely  at  rest,  for  Luigi  is  only  in  love  with  five 
women.* 

'  Five  women ! '  repeated  Mr.  Brand,  turning  a  little  pale. 

The  horror  in  his  face  tickled  the  Principessa's  fancy  so  much 
that  she  actually  began  to  laugh. 

'  You  men  think  yourselves  great  reasoners,  don't  you  ?  And 
yet  what  clumsy  brains  you  all  have  got !  The  only  thing  to  be 
afiraid  of  was  Luigi  being  in  love  with  one  woman.  Don't  you 
understand  that  safety  lies  in  nxmibers  ?  It  is  impossible  to  love 
five  women  deeply,  therefore  it  logically  follows  that  he  loves 
them  all  on  the  surface.  That  these  blue-eyed  and  brown-eyed 
sellers  of  cigars  and  washerwomen's  daughters  should  catch  his 
fancy  lies  in  the  nature  of  things.  Italians  are  not  Englishmen. 
In  our  country  it  is  not  only  the  vine  and  the  pomegranate  that 
ripens  early.  ,An  Italian  who  at  twenty-three  still  sits  and  waits 
for  his  first  love  would  be  a  monster  of  his  kind.  But  do  not  be 
afraid.  AIL  this  is  mere  child's  play.  He  believes  that  he  loves. 
I  know  better.  I  know  that  up  to  to-day  I,  his  mother,  am  his 
only  real  love.  He  does  not  know  what  lies  in  himself,  for  the 
depths  of  his  nature  have  never  yet  been  touched.  But  we  must 
not  lose  our  time,'  went  on  the  Principessa  more  briskly.  '  Dio 
mio,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me !  You  must  stop  running  over 
here  with  every  atom  of  news,  but  since  you  are  here  now  we 
must  make  use  of  the  minutes.    You  say  she  has  come  ? ' 

*  Not  actually  arrived,  but  I  have  had  a  telegram  from  Terrente. 
She  will  be  here  to-day.    Shall  I  bring  her  over  to-morrow  ? ' 

The  Principessa  raised  her  hands  and  let  them  fall  again  with 
a  gesture  expressive  of  despair. 

^  You  men  are  entirely  hopeless.    The  idea  of  my  seeing  her 
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before  Luigi  does !  It  would  be  clumsy  to  the  point  of  madness. 
There  are  many  ways  of  arranging  their  first  meeting;  let  me 
consider  which  is  the  best.  To  see  each  other  twice,  three  times, 
without  speaking,  would  probably  be  the  safest — such  meetings 
awaken  curiosity  and  heighten  desire — but  we  have  got  no  time 
for  experiments.  Within  the  eight  weeks  of  Luigi's  leave  every- 
thing must  be  ended.  Let  me  consider.  It  must  be  an  acci- 
dental meeting,  of  course,  and  the  surroundings  must  be  carefully 
selected,  for  in  such  first  meetings  they  never  fail  to  play  a  great 
part.  Do  you  know  the  river  inspector's  house  ?  The  one  that 
stands  in  the  river  bed  about  halfway  across  the  valley  ?  A  dozen 
yards  firom  that  house  there  used  to  stand  the  little  old  chapel  of 
Saint  Sebastian.  Deep  among  the  stones,  and  all  around  it,  there 
grew  tall,  pink  flowers  as  high  as  my  knee — from  afar  they  seemed 
to  be  a  cloud  of  rose-colour  that  floated  over  the  ground.  This  is 
how  it  was  twenty-one  years  ago;  doubtless  much  has  altered 
since,  but  if  the  chapel  has  not  been  washed  away,  and  if  those 
flowers  still  bloom  on  the  spot,  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  place 
for  Luigi  to  set  eyes  upon  Annie.' 

The  Principessa  said  Annee  rather '  than  Annie^  though  she 
was  endeavouring  to  give  the  right  accent. 

*  It  is  July  now ;  yes,  the  flowers  ought  to  be  in  bloom.  Let 
her  rest  completely  to-day  and  most  of  to-morrow,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary that  she  should  look  her  very  best.  To-morrow,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock,  take  her  to  the  place.  She  has  never  seen 
exactly  this  sort  of  pink  flower  before,  and  if  she  is  a  girl  like 
other  girls  she  will  want  to  gather  them.  In  the  worst  case  you 
must  tell  her  to  gather  them — for  her  mother,  for  anybody — and 
while  she  is  standing  knee-deep  in  the  pink  cloud,  Luigi  will  pass  by. 
If  her  hair  had  only  been  golden  I  should  have  felt  quite  certain 
of  the  effect,  for  Luigi  himself  is  black,  as  you  have  seen,  and  it 
is  generally  the  contrast  that  attracts.  It  would  be  good  if  she 
had  a  white  dress  on,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  light-coloured  one. 
What  a  misfortune  that  I  cannot  have  the  dressing  of  her ! '  And 
the  Principessa's  fingers  moved  in  her  lap  instinctively,  as  though 
with  delicate  touches  she  were  here  adjusting  a  ribbon,  and  there 
plucking  out  a  flounce. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  he  will  pass  by  just  then  ?  *  stolidly 
inquired  Mr.  Brand. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  supreme  pity. 
'  Because  I  shall  make  him  pass  by.    It  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  the  inspector's  baby  should  happen  to  have  fallen 
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sick  just  now.  The  woman  has  been  here  begging  for  a  remedy. 
Those  people  come  to  me  rather  than  to  the  chemist,  for  many 
believe  that  I  deal  in  witchcraft.  To-morrow,  towards  six  o'clock, 
I  shall  send  Luigi  there  with  some  tisane.  The  rest  is  quite 
easy.  Luigi  has  been  introduced  to  you.  If  he  speaks  to  you  it 
will  be  well ;  if  he  does  not  speak  it  will  be  almost  better.  That 
first  glimpse  should  not  be  much  more  than  a  vision.  After  that, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Luigi  will  tell  me  that  he  wishes  to  spend 
an  evening  in  the  Cursalon  in  order  to  view  the  guests  of  this 
season.  He  has  spent  many  evenings  there  in  former  years — 
more  than  I  should  have  wished,'  added  the  Principessa,  with  a 
sudden  cloud  of  displeasure  upon  her  face,  as  though  at  some 
unwelcome  recollection. 

Mr.  Brand  sat  with  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  twisting  an  end  of 
his  whisker  round  a  finger. 

'Annie  is  not  the  only  pretty  girl  in  the  Cursalon,'  he  remarked ; 
'  is  that  plan  quite  safe  ? ' 

'  Quite.  I  never  shoot  in  the  dark,  my  friend.  I  have  col- 
lected information,  and  I  know  that  at  this  moment  there  are  no 
dangerous  rivals  for  your  daughter  at  Lancegno,  and  no  man  with 
whom  my  son  will  compare  unfavourably.  This  second  meeting 
will  set  the  ball  rolling,  I  believe,  and  then  we  must  watch  and 
wait.    Do  not  come  here  again  until  I  send  you  word.' 

JMr.  Brand  was  already  at  the  door  when  the  Principessa  called 
him  back  again. 

'  When  you  do  come  again,  be  sure  that  you  bring  me  an 
exact  list  of  the  new  arrivals.  You  can  copy  it  firom  the  Cur- 
liste.^ 

'  Won't  it  do  if  I  learn  them  by  heart  ? ' 

*  No  ;  I  require  to  have  them  written  out.  I  have  a  reason. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  may  tell  it  to  you.  And  another  thing,  it 
will  be  better  if  you  do  not  talk  too  much  of  your  money.  No- 
body knows  you  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  anybody  should 
know  how  large  your  fortune  is.  Unmasked  bags  of  gold  might 
frighten  off  Luigi.  Eemember  this,  and  give  your  wife  the  neces- 
sary instructions.' 

When  Luigi  came  downstairs  again  he  found  his  mother 
alone. 

'  So  you  have  begun  to  see  visitors  again,  mamma  mia;  you 
never  told  me  this  in  your  letters.' 

*I  have  no  visitors,  my  son,  except  when  occasionally  the 
Padre  Giulio  comes  to  exhort  me.' 
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^  And  that  man  who  was  here  just  now  ? ' 

^  Oh !  that  one  ?  He  is  a  rather  eccentric  Englishman  who 
missed  his  way  one  night  in  the  hills,  and  almost  battered  down 
the  gate  in  search  of  shelter.  Criacomo  will  tell  you  what  a  fright 
he  got.  He  comes  here  at  intervals  to  thank  me  for  my  hospi* 
tality,  and  I  have  let  him  have  his  will.' 

'  But  he  isn't  a  gentleman,  mamma,'  said  the  red-hot  Socialist 
with  an  expression  of  disapproval. 

^  No ;  but  he  is  an  original.  I  have  seen  so  many  gentlemen 
in  my  day  that  I  can  almost  always  guess  what  each  one  is  going 
to  say  next,  but  Mr.  Brand  is  fall  of  surprises.  There  is  some- 
thing of  a  baby  and  something  of  a  brute  about  him,  and  the 
combination  happens  to  tickle  my  fancy.  He  is  a  creature  not 
to  be  driven  with  clubs,  and  yet  to  be  guided  with  a  little  finger, 
so  long  as  that  little  finger  is  placed  upon  the  right  spot.  Have 
you  told  Giacomo  to  carry  the  hay  out  of  the  library  ?  * 

While  the  Principessa  was  answering  her  son's  questions,  Mr. 
Brand,  panting  under  the  midday  sun,  had  barely  regained  the 
shelter  of  the  Curhaus.  A  fly,  white  with  dust,  was  standing  at 
the  door,  while  a  well-dressed,  elderly  woman  was  superintending 
the  removal  of  some  evidently  brand-new  travelling  trunks. 
From  the  dining-room  to  the  left  a  murmur  of  voices  was  heard, 
for  it  was  the  luncheon  hour,  but  Mr.  Brand  cast  a  look  at  his 
hands,  and  turned  to  the  staircase.  Since  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Principessa  he  had  become  much  more  particular  about  such 
things.  Neither  on  the  staircase  nor  in  the  passage  above  did  he 
meet  anybody,  but  the  door  of  the  private  sitting-room  was 
standing  ajar,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  her  veil  stiU 
down  and  her  umbrella  in  her  hand,  there  stood  a  young  woman, 
whom  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

She  came  quickly  towards  him  and  took  hold  of  his  arm. 

^  Where  is  mother  ? '  asked  a  familiar  voice,  hoarse  with  the 
dust  of  the  journey  and  tremulous  with  ill-suppressed  excitement. 
*  Father,  tell  me  quickly,  where  is  mother?  Have  I  come  in 
time?' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*IL  BAMBINO.' 

Punctually  at  five  o'clock  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Brand 
ordered  his  daughter  to  get  ready  for  a  walk.  Annie,  in  whom 
the  mechanical  schoolroom  obedience  was  still  deeply  rooted,  rose 
without  a  word  of  protest,  though  she  would  in  reality  much 
rather  have  continued  to  sit  quietly  by  her  mother's  side.  She 
was  still  suffering  from  the  reaction  brought  about  by  her  unex- 
pected reception  yesterday.  For  three  days  she  had  lived  in  a 
continual  strain  of  anxiety.  With  closed  eyes  she  had  drawn  to 
herself  picture  after  picture  of  her  mother's  sick-bed — perhaps 
her  death-bed.  In  every  throb  of  the  engines  which  had  borne 
her  across  Europe  she  had  seemed  to  hear  the  chords  of 
Beethoven's  '  Funeral  March,'  and  at  every  shriek  of  the  engine 
she  had  started  up,  as  though  at  the  note  of  a  bird  of  ill  omen. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  there  had  been  nothing  but  her 
father's  astonished  face  and  a  burst  of  robust  laughter  where  she 
had  been  steeling  herself  for  paroxysms  of  grief.  Twefnty-four 
hours  had  not  been  enough  to  recover  from  the  surprise,  almost 
the  consternation,  of  the  discovery.  The  explanations  she  had 
received  were  lame  and  not  quite  intelligible.  Mrs.  Brand  had 
at  first  not  attempted  to  explain  anything,  but  had  wept  copiously, 
according  to  her  invariable  habit  in  moments  of  emotion.  Later 
on  she  had  stammered  something  about  Miss  Bellew's  last  report 
having  been  so  wonderfully  favourable,  and  that  since  Annie  had 
studied  so  well  she  was  probably  *  finished '  already  and  had  no 
more  need  to  stay  at  school,  and  would  most  likely  enjoy  a  little 
gaiety,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  such  good  opportunities  here, 
&c.  But  she  looked  at  her  daughter  guiltily  as  she  spoke,  for  she 
had  received  her  orders. 

Even  now  it  was  not  clear  to  Annie  why  she  should  have  been 
telegraphed  for,  but  to  find  that  the  throbbing  engines  and  the 
shrieking  whistles  had  lied  was  happiness  enough  for  the  present, 
and  she  pursued  the  question  no  further. 

When  she  stood  before  her  father,  drawing  on  her  gloves,  he 
contemplated  her  doubtfully. 

*  That's  your  travelling  dress,  isn't  it  ? '  he  inquired  a  trifle 
shyly,  for  he  had  not  yet  got  quite  used  to  believing  that  this 
marvellous  young  woman  was  actually  his  daughter.  *  Haven't 
you  got  anything  else  to  wear  ? ' 
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*0h,  yes/  said  Annie,  looking  up  in  surprise,  for  she  had 
never  yet  heard  her  father  make  any  remark  about  her  clothes. 
*  But  they  are  not  all  unpacked  yet/ 

*  Then  tell  your  maid  to  unpack  them.  You  can't  go  in  this  ; 
it's  much  too  hot.    Haven't  you  got  a  white  frock  ? ' 

'  It  would  have  to  be  ironed.* 

*Then  put  on  a  green  or  yellow,  or  anything  you  like,  so  long 
as  it's  light-coloured.  Do  you  hear  ?  It  must  be  something  light- 
coloured.* 

Annie  went,  in  growing  amazement,  and  for  five  minutes  Mr. 
Brand  paced  the  corridor,  muttering  to  himself  that  it  was  all 
rubbish,  utter  rubbish,  but  at  the  same  time  feeling  rather 
pleased  with  his  first  attempt  at  diplomacy. 

Presently  Annie  reappeared  in  a  slaty-blue  Indian  silk,  and 
with  a  wide  straw  hat  upon  her  head,  which  left  her  forehead  and 
eyes  in  shadow.  Mr.  Brand  looked  at  her  in  undisguised  astonish- 
ment. Since  she  had  left  him  five  minutes  ago  she  seemed  to 
have  grown  more  beautiful  by  another  degree. 

*  Which  way  are  we  going?'  asked  Annie,  standing  still  out- 
side the  gate.    '  Up  that  valley  ? ' 

*  This  way,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  promptly.  A  minute  later  he 
added  upon  reflection  :  *  This  is  my  favourite  walk.' 

They  had  been  walking  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  Annie 
remarked : 

*  Your  favourite  walk  isn't  very  good  walking,  father.  Are  all 
the  roads  about  here  as  bad  as  this  ?  ' 

*  I  wish  you  would  try  and  remember^to  call  me  papa," 
Annie ;  all  the  better  class  of  people  use  the  word.' 

They  were  now  laboriously  threading  their  way  between  the 
shining,  many-tinted  stones  of  the  river  bed.  To  the  right 
and  to  the  left  the  narrow  water-streams  bubbled  and  gurgled 
in  a  tremendous  hurry,  only  very  rarely  finding  time  to  form 
a  pool  as  smooth  and  intense  in  colour  as  a  polished  green 
stone. 

'Are  we  going  much  further?*  asked  Annie,  in  a  tone  of 
resignation. 

'  Only  as  lar  as  that  house  you  see  ahead.' 

'  Is  there  anything  particular  to  see  about  the  house  ? ' 

*  Yes.  That  is  to  say,  there's  a  chapel  close  by  which  is  quite 
worth  looking  at.' 

*  But  why  must  I  look  at  it  to-day  ? '  was  Annie's  instinctive 
thought,  though  she  made  no  further  remark. 
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About  a  stone's  throw  from  the  solitary  house  and  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  river  bed  there  stood  something  which  at  a  little 
distance  looked  not  unlike  a  dog  kennel,  but  which,  on  nearer 
view,  showed  itself  to  be  the  upper  half  of  a  small  wayside  chapel, 
which  had  probably  been  built  at  a  time  when  the  river  took  a 
different  course.  The  heads  of  two  solid  stone  pillars  and  the  top 
of  a  stone  arch  with  a  fragment  of  fine  carving  were  still  visible. 
All  the  rest  was  buried  in  the  gravel  and  stones  which  the  river 
had  gradually  heaped  up  all  around,  and  which  in  time  would,  no 
doubt,  transform  Saint  Sebastian's  sturdy  little  chapel  into  a  shape- 
less mound.  Of  Saint  Sebastian  himself,  painted  in  fresco^  only  the 
head  and  shoulders  and  the  shafts  of  the  two  topmost  arrows  which 
had  pierced  him  were  still  visible. 

It  was  only  when  Mr.  Brand  stood  still  at  last  that  Annie  found 
leisure  to  look  about  her,  and  the  first  thing  she  perceived  was 
that  she  was  standing  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  pool  of  rippling 
rose-coloured  waves,  which  broke  gently  upon  either  shore.  In  its 
whole  breadth  the  river  bed  was  at  this  spot  flushed  pink  by  tall, 
waving  flowers. 

'Oh,  father,  how  beautiful!'  was  all  that  Annie  said,  and 
without  giving  a  look  to  Saint  Sebastian,  she  set  about  gathering 
all  she  could  reach.  It  was  only  when  both  her  hands  were  well- 
nigh  full  that  she  remembered  to  grow  uneasy  at  the  thought  of 
not  knowing  what  these  flowers  were  called.  So  long  as  she  had 
been  in  Miss  Bellew's  establishment  she  had  never  gathered  a 
flower  without  being  able  to  range  it  correctly  in  its  class  and 
order,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Miss  Bellew's  establishment  had  not 
yet  begun  to  disperse.  These  unknown  blossoms  had  some  of  the 
attributes  of  a  carnation,  and  yet  they  were  not  carnations. 
Finally,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  send  a  dried  specimen  to  Miss 
Bellew,  and  after  that  she  went  on  gathering  with  a  clear 
conscience, 

Mr.  Brand,  meanwhile,  was  tramping  about  uneasily  among 
the  boulders,  every  now  and  then  standing  still  and  shading  his 
eyes  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Occasionally,  too, 
he  muttered  something  below  his  breath,  which  Annie  could 
not  hear,  but  which  was  only  the  word  *  rubbish,'  repeated  in 
different  tones  of  disapproval.  He  had  not  got  over  the  belief 
that  all  this  plotting  and  planning  was  a  piece  of  tomfoolery, 
and  that  his  own  system  would  have  been  far  the  simplest  in 
the  end. 

'  Are  you  waiting  for  anybody  ? '  Annie  asked  him  once. 
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*  Nonsense !  What  put  that  idea  into  your  head  ?  I  was 
looking  at  those  rocks.' 

A  minute  later  he  remarked :  ^  I  think  I'll  just  take  a  turn  up 
in  that  direction,  while  you  go  on  gathering  your  flowers/ 

*  But  I  have  got  enough  flowers  now,  father;  I  can  go  with  you.' 

*  No,  you  can't,'  said  Mr.  Brand  in  a  kind  of  terror,  for  he 
remembered  the  very  letter  of  his  instructions,  and  his  awe  of  the 
Principessa  never  quite  left  him  even  outside  of  her  presence. 
*  You  haven't  got  near  enough  yet.  Your  mother — ^your  mamma, 
I  mean — will  be  needing  some.  I'll  just  look  a  bit  ahead,  and  you 
stop  here,  and  mind  you  go  on  gathering.' 

He  turned  up  the  river  bed,  and  Annie  went  on  gathering,  but 
a  little  languidly  now.  When  her  hands  could  actually  hold  no 
more,  she  thought  it  could  scarcely  be  disobedience  to  rest  a  little. 
Close  beside  her  there  lay  the  trunk  of  a  large  willow,  left  there  by 
the  water,  whose  dead,  black  roots  stood  out  from  between  the 
stones  like  gigantic  claws.  It  was  of  the  right  height  for  a  seat, 
and  Annie  became  aware  that  she  was  tired.  She  sat  down  with  a 
wonderful  speckled  stone  for  a  footstool  and  her  lap  full  of  flowers. 
Now  only  she  perceived  that  her  gloves  were  spoilt,  and  experienced 
a  pang  at  the  thought  of  what  Miss  Bellew,  who  was  so  particular 
about  orderly  habits,  would  have  said.  She  pulled  them  oflF  care- 
fully before  making  up  her  flowers  into  a  big  bunch.  It  was  only 
when  the  bunch  was  securely  tied  with  a  grass  blade  that  she  leant 
back  against  the  branch  behind  her,  and  allowed  herself  the 
luxury  of  doing  nothing. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fairy  prince  ought  to  have 
passed  by.  Not  even  the  Principessa  herself,  had  she  been  here, 
could  have  improved  anything  either  upon  the  pose  or  the  miae 
en  seine* 

But  the  fairy  prince  did  not  come.  Her  father  had  dis* 
appeared  among  the  boulders,  and  nobody  at  all  was  visible  either 
up  or  down  the  river  bed.  The  solitary  house  close  by  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  more  alive  than  the  trunks  around  it.  It  looked 
like  a  natural  product  grown  up  out  of  the  river  bed.  Annie 
recognised  the  pearly-white,  the  chocolate-brown,  the  sulphur- 
coloured  stones  which  she  had  already  noted  on  her  path  this 
afternoon.  They  shone  across  to  her  like  a  sort  of  rough  mosaic. 
While  she  was  gazing  at  them  the  house  unexpectedly  gave  a  sign 
of  life.  It  was  only  the  thin  whine  of  a  very  young  baby  that 
came  floating  out  through  an  empty  window-socket. 

On  each  side  of  Annie  the  two  clear,  green  streams  were 
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chattering  busily.  In  their  intermittent  gurgling  and  unaccount- 
able leaps  they  reminded  her  somewhat  of  Chopin's  exercises,  as 
she  had  heard  them  executed  on  her  last  evening  at  Miss  BeUew's 
establishment.  Chopin's  exercises  and  Beethoven's  march,  and 
the  telegram  and  the  scent  of  mignonette,  and  Ellen's  strange 
words  and  the  hurried  journey — ^it  was  all  still  somewhat  mixed 
up  in  her  mind.  These  last  days  had  been  so  breathless  that  she 
had  not  even  attempted  to  disentangle  her  impressions.  This 
was  the  first  entirely  quiet  moment.  She  would  make  use  of  it' 
in  trying  to  order  her  thoughts  as  she  had  been  taught  to  do,  and 
as  it  also  lay  in  her  nature  to  love  doing.  To  begin  with  Ellen, 
what  was  it  she  had  said  ?  And  again  she  passed  the  words  in 
review,  and  again  rejected  them  with  all  the  indignation  of  a 
nature  .which  not  only  has  no  evil  in  it,  but  is  loth  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  evil.  If  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  her  loyal 
heart  a  faint  uneasiness  had  remained  like  a  taint  upon  her  perfect 
faith  she  was  not  aware  of  it  herself. 

Having  settled  the  question  of  Ellen's  views,  she  would  have 
passed  on  to  analysing  the  reasons  which  had  put  her  into  such  a 
groundless  fright  about  her  mother,  but  her  thoughts  were  begin- 
ning  to  wander.  That  thin  wail  that  came  from  the  open  window 
over  there,  in  one  long  and  seemingly  unbroken  note,  left  her  no 
peace.  Try  as  she  would,  she  could  not  get  her  mind  fixed  on 
the  subject,  and  when  once  it  had  occurred  to  her  that  possibly 
the  mother  was  out  at  work  and  the  little  thing  alone,  she  felt  that 
her  reflections  were  at  an  end  for  that  day.  She  had  heard  stories 
of  babies  strangling  themselves  with  the  strings  of  their  caps  or 
suflfocating  under  their  pillows.  She  would  look  in  at  the  open 
window  to  see  if  anyone  was  there. 

She  looked  in  by  several  empty  window  sockets,  and  at  last,  in 
the  only  room  that  appeared  inhabited,  caught  sight  of  a  wooden 
cradle  rocking  uneasily  on  the  floor,  while  a  tiny  brick-coloured 
leg  waved  over  the  edge  with  a  gesture  verging  on  desperation. 

'  He  will  probably  tumble  out.  Let  me  see ;  yes,  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  go  in  and  examine  the  matter.' 

Possibly  it  was  her  duty,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  also 
was  her  pleasure,  for  Annie  belonged  to  the  class  of  women  whose 
motherly  instinct  is  not  latent,  but  ever  present.  She  made  her 
way  round  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Here  half  a  dozen  pumpkins 
and  a  few  thin  apple  trees,  bare  of  fruit,  the  survivors  of  a  drowned 
orchard,  were  all  the  signs  of  cultivation.  The  open  door  was 
chokefuU  of  rabbits,  which  fled  at  her  approach.    In  the  narrow 
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room  within,  the  piercing  wails  resounded  against  the  walls.  A 
broken  bedstead  stood  in  a  corner,  a  man's  coat  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  a  woman's  apron  lay  on  the  floor.  Upon  the  unpainted  deal 
table  there  stood  an  earthenware  dish  half-full  of  cold  polenta,  on 
which  the  flies  were  feasting.  Probably,  too,  it  was  the  flies  that 
had  brought  the  occupant  of  the  cradle  to  this  point  of  unmanage- 
able despair. 

Having  laid  down  her  big  bunch  of  flowers  beside  the  polenta, 
Annie  somewhat  timidly  approached  the  cradle,  and  with  her  in- 
experienced hands  would  have  released  the  small  struggling  mass 
from  the  highly  inconvenient  position  into  which  it  had  wriggled 
itself,  but  the  mere  touch  of  her  hand  let  loose  a  fresh  volley  oi 
howls.  She  would  not  desist,  for  the  unfortunate  infant's  head 
had  got  smothered  in  a  linen  cloth — at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  her, 
though  in  the  present  state  of  things  she  could  not  be  quite  sure 
which  was  the  head  and  which  the  feet,  and  whether  all  the  legs 
and  arms  were  there  which  are  wanted  to  make  a  baby  complete. 
She  made  a  gallant  efibrt,  and  lifted  the  whole  living  clump  bodily 
out  of  the  cradle.  But  this  only  seemed  to  make  matters  worse. 
There  was  no  doubt  now  about  the  baby  having  its  full  comple- 
ment of  legs,  for  she  was  being  vigorously  kicked  by  both ;  but 
wasn't  the  head  on  the  point  of  dropping  oflF  backwards  ?  And 
which  was  the  right  way  to  take  hold  of  him  ?  The  baby  was  no 
longer  howling,  but  roaring  in  a  manner  that  appeared  entirely 
unapproachable  to  consolation.  Annie  began  to  wish  that  she  had 
left  him  in  the  cradle,  and  while  she  stood  there  struggling  with 
the  scarlet  imp,  herself  scarlet  with  excitement  and  alarm,  and 
murmuring  unheeded  words  of  comfort,  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
and  a  tall  young  man  in  a  blue  uniform  entered  rapidly  and  then 
stood  still  in  amazement.  The  apron  upon  the  floor  began  to  flap 
in  the  sudden  draught,  and  the  flies  buzzed  up  from  the  cold 
polenta.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  surroundings  were 
not  nearly  so  poetical  as  those  which  the  Principessa  had  had  in 
her  mind's  eye. 

Annie  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  it  flashed  through  her  mind 
that  she  had  never  before  seen  anyone  quite  so  dark,  but  she  had 
no  time  even  to  wonder  who  it  was.  The  terrible  infant  seemed 
to  be  slipping  through  her  fingers  like  an  eel ;  in  the  next 
moment  it  would  probably  have  reached  the  floor  had  not  the 
stranger  stepped  quickly  forward. 

'  Let  me  help  you,'  he  said  in  Italian.  '  You  cannot  manage 
that  alone.   Give  me  the  bamhino' 
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She  understood  the  intention,  though  not  the  Words,  and 
without  more  ado  he  took  the  baby  from  her,  handling  it  with 
much  more  confidence  than  she  had  done,  though  obviously  with 
just  as  inexperienced  fingers.  He  went  on  talking  in  Italian,  not 
to  Annie,  but  to  the  baby,  whom  he  was  attempting  to  rock  in 
his  arms.  By  degrees  the  howls  lessened  and  almost  ceased. 
Annie  looked  on  in  surprise.  She  had  never  before  seen  a  man, 
certainly  not  so  young  a  man,  rocking  a  baby  in  his  arms  and 
crooning  to  it  like  an  old  nurse.  In  theory  she  would  have  found 
it  ridiculous,  and  yet  in  reality  she  did  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined 
to  laugh.  Probably  this  man  had  never  before  held  a  baby,  but 
the  true  southerner  has  in  him  a  certain  easy  adaptiveness  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  as  well  as  an  utter  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,  which  enable  him  to  feel  at  ease  in  situations  in 
which  the  wisest  of  true  northerners  cannot  help  looking  a  little 
like  a  fool.  When  Annie  had  stood  watching  for  about  a  minute 
it  seemed  to  her  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  an 
officer  in  uniform  should  be  trying  to  put  an  infant  to  sleep,  and 
should  apparently  be  succeeding  too. 

*  Do  you  think  he  will  stay  quiet  now  ? '  she  asked  anxiously 
and  in  a  whisper. 

The  young  man  looked  up  at  her  quickly,  and  answered,  like* 
wise  in  a  whisper : 

'  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  know  you  wer%  English.  Yes,  I  think 
he  will  stay  quiet.  If  you  would  have  the  grace  to  put  the  pillow 
back  in  its  place  I  think  I  can  lay  the  bambino  in  the  cradle. 
His  mother  must  be  coming  at  once.' 

'  Is  it  right  so  ? '  asked  Annie. 

*  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  way  they  do  it.' 

When  with  skilful  brown  fingers  he  had  deposited  the  baby,  he 
raised  his  eyes  once  more  to  Annie's  face,  and  she  read  there  a 
sort  of  wonder  which  she  did  not  understand. 

'  I  should  have  introduced  myself,'  he  said,  still  whispering, 
for  fear  of  undoing  what  had  just  been  accomplished ;  '  I  am 
Lieutenant  Roccatelli.' 

Annie  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  her  name  was  Brand 
when  the  rabbits  were  heard  to  scamper  apart,  and  a  tall,  hard- 
featured  woman  with  a  white  handkerchief  bound  about  her  head 
entered  the  room. 

'  Madre  di  Dio,  il  Prindpz! '  she  said  just  above  her  breath, 
and  made  a  rush  at  the  lieutenant'^  hand,  which  she  was  evidently 
bent  upon  kissing.    Under  cover  of  this  greeting  Annie  took  her 
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bunch  of  flowers  from  the  table  and  slipped  out  of  the  room  and 
the  house.  Almost  immediately  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  her  fieither. 

*  Where  on  earth  have  you  been  hidingyourself  ? '  he  growled, 
obviously  in  one  of  his  worst  humours. 

Annie  explained,  somewhat  shamefiGkcedly,  but  Mr.  Brand 
would  not  listen. 

*  Well,  come  along,'  he  interrupted ;  *  I've  had  enough  of  this 
nonsense  for  to-day.    It  isn't  my  fault  if  things  don't  fit,  anyway/ 

Annie  followed  in  crestfallen  silence.  She  could  only  suppose 
that  it  was  the  dinner  hour  that  did  not  fit.  Presently  she 
ventured  to  observe : 

^  I  really  think  that  if  I  hadn't  gone  in  a  misfortune  would 
have  happened,  father — papa.  It  nearly  happened,  as  it  was, 
only  that  the  lieutenant  arrived  in  time.' 

Mr.  Brand  stood  still  suddenly. 

*  Which  lieutenant  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  can't  tell  you  his  name,  it  was  something  Italian,  but  he 
spoke  English.' 

^  And  he  came  into  the  house  and  talked  to  you  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  What  did  he  talk  about  ? ' 

'  About  the  baby,  of  course ;  there  wasn't  time  for  anything 
else.' 

*  Was  he  tall  and  black-haired  ? ' 

*  Yes,  his  hair  was  certainly  very  black,  and  his  eyes  too,  I 
think.' 

'  Humph ! '  said  Mr.  Brand,  and  cast  a  look  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  house,  almost  as  though  he  were  thinking  of  retracing  his 
steps.  Finally  he  continued  his  way,  though  at  a  rather  lees 
furious  pace. 

*  He  must  have  come  by  another  road,'  he  growled  to  himself. 
*  Well,  I've  done  my  best.  The  Principessa's  a  keen  woman,  but 
she  didn't  take  the  baby  into  her  calculations.' 

Meanwhile  Luigi,  having  handed  over  the  tisam  together 
with  his  mother's  instructions,  came  out  of  the  house  again,  cast  a 
glance  up  the  river  bed,  and  then  turned  thoughtfully  homewards. 
Upon  the  prostrate  trunk  of  the  old  willow  there  lay  some 
scattered  pink  flower  heads.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  them,  still 
with  a  sort  of  wonder  in  his  eyes. 

After  all,  it  had  not  been  much  more  than  a  vision. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*VOI  CHE  SAPETE — ' 

Among  the  instructions  which  Miss  Bellew  had  found  time  to 
give  Annie  before  her  hurried  departure  from  Cumberley,  that 
of  practising  her  songs  carefully  had  been  one  of  the  foremost.  A 
whole  year  of  singing  lessons  must  on  no  account  be  wasted. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morrow  of  her  first  walk  at  Lancegno,  Annie 
took  her  music  portfolio  under  her  arm  and  made  her  way  down- 
stairs, for  she  had  discovered  that  there  was  a  piano  in  the  big 
Cursalon  below.  She  was  already  dressed  for  the  seven  o'clock 
iakiU  d'hdte  dinner,  but  most  of  the  other  guests  were  still  at  their 
toilet,  and  it  had  occurred  to  her  that  this  would  be  a  nice  quiet 
time  for  going  over  her  songs. 

The  Cursalon  was  quite  empty,  for  the  evening  was  exquisite. 
Outside,  under  the  arcades,  smartly  dressed  children  were  playing 
about  under  the  supervision  of  their  nurses. 

Annie  sat  down  at  the  big  pianoforte  which  stood  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  so  as  to  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  dancers. 
The  apartment  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  ball-room — size,  height, 
the  velvet-covered  seats  running  round  the  four  walls,  the 
polished  floor,  and  the  balcony  above  for  spectators. 

When  she  had  struck  a  chord  and  tried  a  note,  Annie  broke 
oflF  in  alarm.  She  was  not  shy  about  her  singing — her  singing 
lessons  had  always  been  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  allow  of 
shyness — but  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  this  big  empty  room  had 
startled  her.  She  did  not  think  that  she  would  be  able  to 
manage  it  here,  and  some  of  the  children  outside  were  standing 
on  tiptoe,  so  as  to  look  in  at  the  windows.  Annie  struck  a 
second  chord,  for  she  told  herself  that  this  feeling  of  alarm  was 
foolish.  Then  she  tried  a  scale,  and  after  that  she  took  out  a 
song.  It  was  the  one  she  had  been  studying  last  at  Cumberley. 
She  sat  still  for  a  minute  looking  at  the  music,  and  conscienti- 
ously trying  to  recall  all  the  directions  of  Miss  Felt,  the  singing 
mistress,  with  regard  to  fortes  and  pianos  and  staccatos  and 
legatos.    Then  she  began,  with  her  eyes  on  the  notes, 

Yoi  che  sapete  che  cosa  b  amor  

Her  voice  was  a  fine  mezzo-soprano,  but  very  insufficiently 
tutored — not  by  any  means  'finished,*  whatever  Annie  herself 
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might  be.  She  was  not  singing  for  effect,  neither  did  she  make 
any  attempt  to  sing  consecutively.  Every  passage  that  seemed 
to  her  imperfect  was  repeated  twice  and  even  three  times,  just  as 
she  had  been  used  to  do  it  in  the  schoolroom  under  Miss  Felt's 
supervision.  By  degrees,  as  she  warmed  to  her  task,  she  forgot 
that  she  was  not  in  the  schoolroom.  When  she  looked  up  after 
the  last  chord,  she  was  quite  astonished  to  find  herself  sitting  in 
this  big  strange  apartment,  and  still  more  astonished  to  see  an 
officer  in  a  blue  uniform  standing  in  the  doorway  and  watching 
her  from  afar.  At  the  thought  of  the  many  unsuccessful  legatoa 
she  could  not  help  colouring  a  little. 

Luigi  had  arrived  much  too  early  for  the  social  rennwa  in 
the  Cursalon,  for  although  he  knew  that  the  road  took  only  an 
hour,  he  had  for  some  unexplained  reason  given  himself  three 
hours  to  do  it  in.  While  he  wandered  through  the  empty 
building  where  everyone  was  dressing  for  dinner,  the  sound  of 
music  had  drawn  him  towards  the  Cursalon.  He  stood  in  the 
doorway,  looking  and  listening,  and  not  feeling  quite  certain 
whether  this  young  girl  in  the  white  dress  and  with  the  smooth 
brown  hair  was  indeed  his  acquaintance  of  yesterday.  It  was 
only  when  at  the  end  of  the  song  she  raised  her  serioup,  brown 
eyes  that  he  felt  quite  certain.  And  now  he  noticed,  too,  that 
she  had  a  small  bunch  of  the  pink  river  flowers  stuck  into  the 
belt  of  her  dress.  At  sight  of  her  momentary  confusion  he 
turned  abruptly  and  went  back  into  the  passage.  That  vivid 
blush  had  made  him  feel  guilty  of  an  indiscretion.  It  seemed 
almost  as  bad  as  though  he  had  been  eavesdropping. 

In  the  long  corridor  he  met  an  asthmatic  old  Milanese,  who 
was  a  standing  patient  of  the  establishment. 

'Ah!  by  my  soul,  it's  Eoccatelli!  So  you're  actually  here 
again !  Going  to  start  the  old  game  over  again,  eh  ?  Or  have 
you  got  a  new  one  ?  Have  I  said  good  evening  to  you,  by 
the  bye?' 

*  Good  evening,'  said  Luigi,  a  trifle  sternly.  *  Can  you  tell 
me  who  the  young  lady  is  who  is  singing  in  the  Cursalon  ?  ' 

'  That — hum — why  that  is  our  newest  arrival,  la  bella  Ingleae — 
only  been  here  two  days.  Immense  sensation — put  all  the  women 
into  a  bad  humour  and  all  the  men  into  a  good  one.  Can't 
tell  you  her  name — it's  something  awful  and  English.  Pst — 
there's  the  happy  father  in  persoi. .' 

Luigi  looked  round,  and  saw  a  Ivancing  along  the  corridor  and. 
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attired  in  evening  dress  the  same  herculean  person  whom  he  had 
seen  in  his  mother's  drawing-room  two  days  ago.  Something 
about  the  discovery,  and  more  particularly  about  the  evening 
coAt,  depressed  him  unaccountably,  but  only  for  a  moment.  In 
the  next  he  had  eagerly  stepped  forward  and  was  claiming  ac- 
quaintance with  his  mother's  guest. 

*  I  believe  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before — 
pray  allow  me  to  recall  myself  to  your  memory.' 

It  was  Luigi's  honest  intention  to  ask  for  a  favour,  and  his 
honest  belief  that  he  was  doing  so,  therefore  it  could  not  be  his 
fault  if  the  words  sounded  as  though  he  were  conferring  one. 

'  I  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  speak  to  your  daughter  yes- 
terday, but  I  do  not  feel  the  right  to  approach  her  without  a 
formal  introduction.  Would  you  have  the  grace  to  present  me 
to  the  signorina  ? ' 

'I'll  risk  three  years  of  purgatory,*  remarked  the  Conte 
Perghini  to  himself,  as  he  looked  after  the  two  retreating  figures, 
*  three  years  of  the  hottest  purgatory,  that  that  devil  of  a  boy  is 
up  to  a  new  game  this  time.' 

Annie,  still  sitting  at  the  piano,  all  at  once  became  aware 
that  her  father  was  approaching  her  with  an  officer — the  same  that 
had  stood  in  the  doorway,  she  supposed.  He  was  very  dark — 
could  it  also  be  the  same  she  had  met  yesterday ;  or  were  all 
officers  black-haired  here  ? 

Mr.  Brand  had  only  just  got  through  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form  of  introduction  when  the  dinner-bell  rang. 

Annie  rose  immediately,  and  began  putting  her  music  together. 
She  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word  to  her  new  acquaintance. 

*  Is  it  really  so  late  ? '  said  Luigi.  He  had  often  before  heard 
the  dinner-bell  here,  but  the  sound  had  never  appeared  to  him  so 
annoying  as  to-day.  *  Let  me  do  that  for  you.  I  will  take  care  of 
your  music' 

She  thanked  him  with  a  formal  little  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  followed  her  father  out  of  the  room. 

Luigi  stood  and  watched  until  the  last  fold  of  her  white  dress 
had  disappeared  through  the  doorway.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the 
piano  and  began  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  music,  though  he 
was  no  player  himself  and  could  barely  decipher  the  notes.  Now 
and  then  he  read  some  words  of  a  song,  but  not  with  any  particular 
attention,  and  now  and  then  he  struck  a  few  chords  at  haphazard. 
Between  whiles  he  kept  glancing  towards  the  door,  and  once  he 
drew  out  bis  watch.   The  iabU  d'hdte  always  was  a  lengthy  affair. 
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Ltiigi  left  the  piano  and  wandered  out  into  the  garden.  Here 
there  were  only  the  children  playing  about,  the  gardeners  watering 
the  flower-beds,  and  a  few  patients  taking  the  air  under  the 
arcades.  These  were  the  more  serious  cases,  unfit  for  the  noisy 
dinner-table.  A  few  of  them  sat  in  wide  armchairs  upon  wheels, 
their  legs,  even  on  this  warm  summer  evening,  carefully  i>acked 
up  in  shawls.  They  conversed  in  undertones  about  their  symp- 
toms, or — in  a  still  deeper  undertone — exchanged  their  opinions 
regarding  the  doctor  and  the  nurses.  One  or  two  of  them  sat 
silent  with  their  heads  sunk  upon  their  breasts.  Luigi  passed 
them  by  and  began  to  pace  the  empty  walks,  slowly  and  aimlessly, 
but  always  taking  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  front  of  the  btdld- 
ing.  The  red  sunset  clouds  had  sailed  away  by  this  time,  and  the 
whole  sky  was  transparently  clear.  It  was  not  dark  yet,  and  yet 
it  was  not  light  any  longer.  With  such  a  spotless  sky  as  this  it 
would  take  long  to  get  entirely  dark.  The  stars  were  very  pale 
as  yet  and  very  few.  Now  and  then  Luigi  stood  still  to  listen ; 
the  gentle  hiss  of  the  watering-cans  and  the  cries  of  the  children 
were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard.  Presently  these  also  ceased. 
The  gardeners  had  finished  their  work,  and  the  children  had  been 
taken  off  to  bed.  Then  the  nurses  came  out  and  wheeled  the  big 
chairs  back  into  the  house.  Luigi  went  on  pacing  the  walks, 
wondering  a  little  at  his  own  impatience.  It  seemed  a  long  time 
before  a  sort  of  confused  murmur  came  floating  firom  the  house, 
and  presently  resolved  itself  into  voices.  Out  of  each  of  the  open 
doorways  there  streamed  a  well-dressed  and  chattering  crowd, 
straight  from  the  dinner-table,  and  in  the  best  of  good  humours 
engendered  by  a  French  cuiaine  and  Austrian  wines.  The  flush 
of  satiety  was  on  more  than  one  face ;  playful  disputes,  begun  up- 
stairs between  young  ladies  and  their  neighbours,  were  being 
carried  on  here;  and  jokes,  unintelligible  to  whoever  had  not  dined 
at  the  table  d'hSte^  were  still  being  exchanged,  accompanied  by 
many  a  reproachful  and  many  a  coquettish  glance.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  patients  wfto  dined  at  the  tahle  cChdte  had  come 
here,  not  to  be  cured  of  any  bodily  ailment,  but  of  such  mental 
diseases  as  ennuij  or  a  temporarily  broken  heart.  They  belonged 
to  quite  a  different  class  from  the  swaddled  figures  in  the  big  arm- 
chairs. 

There  was  going  to  be  no  social  r&union^  after  all,  to-day.  As 
if  by  common  consent  everyone  had  made  straight  for  the  garden. 
jSuch  an  evening  as  this  could  not  be  wasted  in  the  Cursalon. 
Even  the  dancers  felt  this.   A  few  minutes  passed  before  the  large 
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groups  began  to  break  up  and  to  disperse  themselves  in  smaller 
groups  all  over  the  garden. 

Luigi  caught  sight  of  a  white  dress  and  went  towards  it.  It 
was  not  the  one  he  was  looking  for.  He  made  two  or  three  more 
mistakes,  and  at  last  he  found  Annie  sitting  alone  with  her  father 
on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  side-walks. 

^Is  it  permitted  that  I  should  sit  down  here?'  he  asked, 
standing  still. 

Annie  started  slightly,  not  immediately  recognising  him  in 
the  dusk. 

*  Have  you  brought  my  music  ? '  she  asked  then  without 
hesitation. 

*  Your  music  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  When  I  went  to  dinner  you  said  that  you  would  take 
care  of  it.    I  thought  you  were  bringing  it  to  me  now.' 

'  I  must  ask  a  hundred  pardons.  I  forgot  all  about  the  music. 
It  is  still  lying  on  the  piano,  but  I  will  fetch  it  immediately,  it 
you  wish.' 

He  had  half  turned  away  when  Mr.  Brand  rose  suddenly  to  his 
feet. 

'  I'll  see  after  the  music,'  he  decided,  in  a  tone  which  put  all 
idea  of  opposition  out  of  the  question.  '  You  stop  here  and  take 
care  of  Annie.    I'll  be  back  directly.' 

And  he  turned  and  tramped  away  up  the  walk.  '  The  Princi- 
pessa  herself  couldn't  have  done  that  better,'  he  chuckled  to  him- 
self as  he  went. 

Luigi  looked  after  him  almost  in  consternation.  To  sit  on  a 
bench  in  the  dusk  beside  an  unchaperoned  young  girl  was,  as  he 
knew  well  enough,  a  grave  offence  against  the  formalities  of 
Italian  society.  He  had  done  so  before,  it  is  true,  but  this  time 
the  bare  idea  of  it  frightened  him  in  a  way  which  he  did  not  know 
how  to  account  for.  If  it  had  not  been  too  ridiculous  he  would 
have  liked  to  call  Mr.  Brand  back.  He  looked  doubtfully  at 
Annie,  half  afraid  of  increasing  her  confusion,  but  to  his  surprise 
there  was  no  confusion  whatever  visible  upon  her  face.  She  sat 
there  quite  serenely,  and  seemed  to  be  wondering  why  he  should 
prefer  to  fitand. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  on  the  bench.  Luigi  sat  down  as 
far  as  he  could  from  Miss  Brand,  and  for  several  minutes  said 
nothing  at  alt.    At  last  he  turned  towards  her. 

'  You  are  very  fond  of  music,  I  suppose?'  he  asked,  a  little 
diffidently. 
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*  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  music  ;  but  why  do  you  suppose  so  ?  ' 
'  Because  I  heard  you  singing.' 

*  You  would  have  heard  me  singing  even  if  I  was  not  fond  of 
music.  I  was  only  practising  the  songs  which  Miss  Felt  taught 
me,  and  because  I  don't  want  fether  to  have  wasted  his  money 
upon  my  singing  lessons.' 

'  You  have  got  a  fine  voice.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  I  have  got  a  fine  voice,'  said  Annie,  readily. 
*  Miss  Felt  told  me  so.' 

Luigi  could  not  help  feeling  astonished.  He  had  never  yet 
paid  a  compliment  to  a  young  lady  without  being  answered  by  a 
more  or  less  graceful  deprecation.  Instinctively  he  had  expected 
the  same  here,  and  he  could  not  even  feel  certain  whether  the 
want  of  it  pleased  him  or  not. 

*  That  song  suits  your  voice  particularly  well,  only  you  don't 
pronounce  the  Italian  quite  as  it  ought  to  be.' 

'  Which  song  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*  Foi  che  sapete.  Now,  for  instance,  your  aapette  sounds  as 
though  it  had  two  fa  in  it.  It  should  be  more  drawn  out,  like 
this :  sape-te.* 

'  Sape-te,^  repeated  Annie  carefully.    '  Is  that  right  ? ' 

*  It  is  better.  And  then — if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  the 
remark — you  do  not  always  give  the  right  expression  to  the 
words.' 

'  That  is  very  possible,'  said  Annie,  thoughtfully,  *  because  I 
do  not  understand  them.  If  I  had  stayed  one  year  longer  at 
school  I  should  have  learnt  Italian,  for  it  is  one  of  the  final 
subjects." ' 

'  But  did  not  your  singing  mistress  explain  to  you  what  the 
words  meant  ?  How  could  she  expect  you  to  do  justice  to  the 
song  unless  you  knew  what  you  were  singing  about  ? ' 

Annie  considered  the  matter  for  a  moment. 

'  I  don't  think  that  Miss  Felt  understood  the  words  herself.' 

'  This  is  terrible,'  said  Luigi,  with  profound  conviction. 

'What  is  terrible?' 

*  Why,  the  idea  of  mutilating  such  a  masterpiece  through 
simple  ignorance.  It  is  enough  to  make  Mozart  leap  out  of  his 
grave,  the  poor  maestro !  See,  I  am  no  musician  myself,  although 
I  adore  music,  and  I  have  never  seen  Miss  Felt,  and  yet  I  already 
hate  her  for  this  crime.  Did  she  never  tell  you  that  a  song  must 
be  sung  with  the  soul  as  well  as  with  the  voice  ?  Did  she  give 
you  no  instructions  ? ' 
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Luigi's  momentary  diffidence  had  completely  vanished ;  he  was 
talking  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  nature  which  has  been  touched 
upon  one  of  its  most  sensitive  x>oints.  With  his  right  hand  he 
had  broken  off  a  twig  of  a  bush  close  by,  and  was  twirling  it 
between  his  fingers  as  he  spoke.  He  had  shifted  his  position 
slightly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  his  companion's  face.  His  shining 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  an  almost  stem  inquiry. 

Annie  did  not  immediately  answer.  She  was  wondering 
within  herself  whether  it  was  quite  right  to  adore  anything 
except  one's  Maker.  '  Adore,'  *  hate/  *  crime,'  all  these  expressions 
seemed  to  her  much  too  strong  for  the  occasion,  and  somewhat 
disturbed  her. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Felt  gave  me  a  great  many  instructions,'  she  said  at 
last.  *  She  told  me  at  which  sign  I  was  to  sing  more  loudly  and 
at  which  more  softly ;  on  which  notes  I  was  to  stop  long,  and  ' 

Luigi  uCtered  an  impatient  exclamation  and  threw  away  the 
twig  which  he  had  been  holding. 

'  That  is  not  it.  Let  us  leave  Miss  Felt.  When  you  know 
the  story  of  the  song  you  will  not  require  any  more  printed  signs. 
I  once  heard  it  sung  at  a  concert  by  a  celebrated  singer — ^perhaps 
that  is  why  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  murdered.  The  story  is  very 
simple.  It  is  a  young  man  who  does  not  understand  his  own 
mind  ;  he  loves,  and  does  not  know  that  he  loves ;  he  suspects,  but 
is  not  sure.  Therefore  he  goes  to  the  women,  of  whom  he  knows 
that  they  cannot  live  without  love,  and  says  to  them :  Yoi  che 
sapete — You  who  know  what  love  is,  tell  me,  women,  whether  I 
have  it  in  my  heart."  Then  he  tells  them  what  he  feels ;  it  is 
new  to  him,  he  does  not  know  how  to  grasp  it.  "  Oelo  e  pai 
sento  V  alma  avvampar,  e  in  un  momenio  tomo  a  gdar"  That 
means  that  he  feels  in  one  moment  as  cold  as  ice,  and  in  the  next 
moment  as  hot  as  fire,  and  in  the  third  moment  he  is  cold  again. 
"  Ricerco  un  bene — "  How  shall  I  translate  this  ?  Let  me  see — 
what  he  wants  to  say  is  that  he  feels  a  desire,  a  thirst  for  some* 
thing,  some  great  good  that  stands  outside  himself,  which  he  does 
not  know  how  to  name,  neither  does  he  know  who  holds  this 
good ;  he  does  not  even  know  what  the  good  is.  I  don't  know  if 
I  have  explained  myself  rightly ;  it  is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  one 
sometimes  has,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  put  into  words.' 

Luigi  had  pulled  off  another  of  the  twigs  that  were  hanging 
over  his  shoulder,  and  was  stripping  the  leaves  from  it  as  he 
rapidly  talked. 

Annie  was  silent,  not  being  able  conscientiously  to  say  that 
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the  final  explanation  was  entirely  clear  to  her.  However,  she 
resolved  to  examine  the  question  at  leisure. 

'  I  sigh  and  lament  without  wishing  it/  resumed  Luigi,  and 
then  interrupted  himself  with  a  half  laugh.  '  That  is  to  say,  /  do 
not  do  so,  but  Cherubino  does  so  in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro."  I 
tremble  and  palpitate  without  knowing  it — rum  trovo  pace  notte 
Tie  dl ;  Tna  pur  mi  piace  languir  cotfi — I  find  no  peace  day 
and  night ;  and  yet  it  pleases  me  thus  to  languish.  The  whole 
passage  must  be  sung  always  accelerando — quicker  and  quicker, 
breathlessly,  I  should  say,  until  at  the  ma  pur  mi  piace  it  gets 
suddenly  slow,  almost  dragged  out.  Do  you  understand  how  I 
mean  it  ?  * 

think  so/  said  Annie,  and  an  instant  later  she  added: 
'  That  about  his  feeling  hot  and  cold  sounds  a  little  as  though  he 
were  a  fever  patient,  and  the  women  a  doctor,  or  a  conclave  of 
doctors,  to  whom  he  had  come  with  his  symptoms.' 

Luigi  looked  at  her  in  startled  inquiry,  but  from  what  he 
could  see  of  her  face  it  was  clear  that  the  remark  was  quite 
innocent  of  any  intention  of  sarcasm.  This  style  of  remarks,  as 
well  as  the  deliberation  with  which  they  were  made,  was  new  to 
him  and  opposed  to  his  nature,  and  yet  they  were  not  unpleasant, 
for  he  felt  that  they  were  honest,  just  as  he  instinctively  guessed 
that  the  deliberation  did  not  arise  from  stupidity,  but  rather  from 
an  over-conscientious  desire  to  speak  the  truth. 

^  Well,  and  supposing  he  is  a  patient,'  he  said  upon  impulse, 
'  love  is  a  fever,  is  it  not  ? ' 

^  That  may  be,'  said  Annie  calmly. 

And  then  Luigi  began  to  give  more  minute  instructions  as  to 
the  execution  of  the  song,  speaking  with  animation  and  intensity, 
and  with  occasional  gestures  which  helped  him  to  emphasise  his 
meaning.  While  Annie  listened  the  satin  cap  and  the  meagre 
profile  of  her  singing  mistress  rose  before  her  mind's  eye,  and  she 
felt  more  than  ever  certain  that  Miss  Felt  had  not  known  what 
she  was  singing  about.  At  the  same  time,  she  could  not  help 
reflecting  that  these  gestures  were  superfluous,  and  that  words 
alone — and  more  moderate  words  too— would  have  been  quite  as 
intelligible  to  her. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  when  Luigi  broke  off.  ^  I  shall  study 
the  song  over  again.' 

Luigi  had  finished  speaking,  and  Annie  too  sat  for  a  while 
silent,  breathing  in  the  warm,  scented  air.  From  his  end  of  the 
bench  Luigi  could  just  see  the  pure  outline  of  her  profile  against 
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.a  square  of  starlit  sky.  Under  cover  of  the  dusk  he  felt  that  be 
could  allow  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  picture.  He  was  glad  that 
it  was  dusk  and  not  daylight,  for  the  picture  satisfied  the  craving 
for  beauty  in  every  form  which  belongs  not  only  to  his  nation, 
but  with  him  was  individual.  Voices  could  be  heard  through  the 
bushes,  but  except  for  an  occasional  group  that  passed  chattering 
up  this  side-walk,  they  had  been  practically  alone  all  the  time. 

'  There  must  be  mignonette  somewhere  near,'  said  Annie  all 
at  once.  *It  reminds  me  of  Cumberley.  We  had  bo  mufch 
mignonette  there.' 

Luigi  drew  his  brows  together  without  answering.  He  wished 
she  had  not  spoken — he  Wished  she  had  not  moved.  The  otit- 
line  of  the  profile  had  been  disturbed,  and  he  had  been  brought 
back  to  common  things. 

*  Father  cannot  have  found  the  music,'  she  said  after  another 
pause.    '  I  wish  I  had  put  it  back  into  the  portfolio  myself.' 

^  You  will  never  trust  me  again,  I  suppose,'  said  Luigi.  It 
was  a  remark  that  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  made  in  a  play- 
ful tone,  but  it  sounded,  on  the  contrary,  quite  serious  and  a 
little  dreamy. 

'  How  can  I  say  whether  I  can  trust  you  or  not  when  I  don't 
know  you  at  all  ?    Perhaps  you  have  only  got  a  bad  memory.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  have  got  a  bad  memory,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  other  things.    Is  that  very  wrong  ? ' 

*  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?    You  should  know  better  than  I.' 

*  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  know  your  opinion.' 

'  I  don't  know  if  it  is  wrong,  but  I  think  that  one  ought  to 
do  entirely  whatever  one  does.' 

'  Even  if  it  is  putting  music  back  in  a  portfolio  ? ' 

*  Yes,  whether  it  be  putting  music  back  in  a  portfolio  or  win- 
ning a  battle.  Just  in  the  same  way  I  also  think  that  one  ought 
to  he  entirely  what  one  is — whether  it  be  a  workman  or  a  soldier, 
or  a  king  or  a  bootblack.  I  mean,'  finished  Annie  in  some  con- 
fusion, perceiving  that  she  had  got  entangled  in  a  sermon  on 
morals — *  I  Only  mean  that  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  honest  not  to 
put  one's  soul  into  whatever  one  is,  or  at  least  is  trying  to  be.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  Luigi  quickly,  as  though  his  attention  had  been 
arrested  anew.    *  What  is  that  you  say?    That  interests  me.' 

*  There  is  father  coming  at  last,'  said  Annie  in  some  relief.  *  I 
wonder  if  he  has  found  the  music' 

There  was  no  moon  to  light  Luigi  on  his  way  across  the  valley, 
but  such  a  night  as  this  requires  no  moon.    The  mild  and  even 
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light  of  millions  of  stars  was  a  safer  guide  than  the  sharp  white 
lights  and  deceptive  black  shadows  of  the  most  perfect  fall  moon. 
To-night  there  were  none  of  those  surprises  that  moonlight  brings 
with  it — no  bushes  masquerading  as  monsters,  and  no  grass  blades 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  serpents — none  of  those  startling 
discoveries  that  cause  the  hearts  of  nervous  people  to  leap  into 
their  mouths.  The  starlight  is  far  less  sensational  than  moon- 
light ;  it  does  not  deal  in  grand  effects,  and  is  content  to  spread 
an  equally  woven  veil  of  silver  over  hill  and  valley,  earth  and 
water  alike. 

Luigi,  who  knew  every  stone  of  the  i)ath  by  heart,  could  have 
dispensed  even  with  the  stars.  Two  years  ago  he  had  often  gone 
this  way.  He  walked  slowly,  his  head  bare  to  the  motionless  air, 
his  military  cap  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  rested  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  which  else  was  apt  to  trail  on  the  path  and  disturb 
his  reflections  by  clashing  against  the  stones  of  the  river  bed. 
Mozart's  air  was  still  humming  in  his  head.  He  was  saying  to 
himself  that  he  had  never  before  had  a  conversation  just  like  the 
one  of  this  evening  with  any  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance — but 
had  he  ever  before  met  a  young  lady  who  was  exactly  like  this 
one  ?  He  did  not  think  so.  He  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and 
tried  to  recall  the  outline  of  her  profile  against  the  flickering  stars 
behind,  and  as  he  recalled  it  he  felt  the  blood  mounting  slowly  to 
his  forehead.  Then  he  remembered  how  round  had  been  the  arm 
that  rested  upon  her  lap,  delicately  veiled  by  the  muslin  sleeve. 
Something  like  a  shiver  of  cold  ran  over  his  limbs.  And  yet  the 
night  was  so  warm. 

Yoi  che  sapete — 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.' 

LECTURE  VI. 

THE  GREAT  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  and  her  brother-in-law  of  Spain  were 
reluctant  champions  of  opposing  principles.  In  themselves 
they  had  no  wish  to  quarrel,  but  each  was  driven  forward  by 
fate  and  circumstance — Philip  by  the  genius  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  Elizabeth  by  the  enthusiasts  for  freedom  and  by  the 
advice  of  statesmen  who  saw  no  safety  for  her  except  in  daring. 
Both  wished  for  peace,  and  refused  to  see  that  peace  was  impos- 
sible ;  but  both  were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  subjects'  eager- 
ness. Philip  had  to  threaten  England  with  invasion ;  Elizabeth 
had  to  show  Philip  that  England  had  a  long  arm,  which  Spanish 
wisdom  would  do  well  to  fear.  It  was  a  singular  position. 
Philip  had  outraged  orthodoxy  and  dared  the  anger  of  Some 
by  maintaining  an  ambassador  at  Elizabeth's  Court  after  her 
excommunication.  He  had  laboured  for  a  reconciliation  with 
a  sincerity  which  his  secret  letters  make  it  impossible  to  doubt. 
He  had  condescended  even  to  sue  for  it  in  spite  of  Drake  and 
the  voyage  of  the  Pelican ;  yet  he  had  helped  the  Pope  to  set 
Ireland  in  a  flame.  He  had  encouraged  Elizabeth's  Catholic 
subjects  in  conspiracy  after  conspiracy.  He  had  approved  of 
attempts  to  dispose  of  her  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Elizabeth  had  retaliated,  though  with  half  a  heart, 
by  letting  her  soldiers  volunteer  into  the  service  of  the  revolted 
Netherlands,  by  permitting  English  privateers  to  plunder  the 
Spanish  colonies,  seize  the  gold  ships,  and  revenge  their  own 
wrongs.  Each,  perhaps,  had  wished  to  show  the  other  what  an 
open  war  would  cost  them  both,  and  each  drew  back  when  war 
appeared  inevitable. 

>  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  in  Easter  Term,  1894,  in  continuation  of  those 
given  last  year.  The  first  four  Lectures  on  *  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  *  appeared  in  the  numbers  of  this  Magazine  for  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  1898. 
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Events  went  their  way.    Holland  and  Zeeland,  driven  to 
extremity,  had  petitioned  for  incorporation  with  England.    As  a 
counter  stroke  and  a  warning  Philip  had  arrested  the  English 
com  ships  and  imprisoned  the  owners  and  the  crews.    Her  own 
fleet  was  nothing.    The  safety  of  the  English  shores  depended 
on  the  spirit  of  the  adventurers,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  check 
the  anger  with  which  the  news  was  received.    To  accept  the  offer 
of  the  States  was  war,  and  war  she  would  not  have.    Herself  she 
would  not  act  at  all,  but  in  her  usual  way  she  might  let  her  sub- 
jects act  for  themselves,  and  plead,  as  Philip  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
the  Inquisition,  that  she  could  not  restrain  them.    And  thus  it 
was  that  in  September  1585  Sir  Francis  Drake  found  himself 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  privateers  and  2,500  men  who  had 
volunteered  to  serve  with  him  under  his  own  command.  He  had  no 
distinct  commission.    The  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  as  a 
private  undertaking.  Neither  oiScers  nor  crews  had  been  engaged 
for  the  service  of  the  Crown.  They  received  no  wages.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  they  were  pirates.    They  were  going  on  their  own  account 
to  read  the  King  of  Spain  a  necessary  lesson  and  pay  their 
expenses  at  the  King  of  Spain's  cost.    Young  Protestant  Eng- 
land had  taken  fire.  The  name  of  Drake  set  every  Protestant  heart 
burning,  and  hundreds  of  gallant  gentlemen  had  pressed  in  to 
join.    A  grandson  of  Burghley  had  come,  and  Edward  Winter, 
the  Admiral's  son,  and  Francis  Knolles,  the  Queen's  cousin,  and 
Martin  Frobisher,  and  Christopher  CarUle.    Philip  Sidney  had 
wished  to  make  one  also  in  the  glory ;  but  Philip  Sidney  was  needed 
elsewhere.  The  Queen's  consent  had  been  won  from  her  at  a  bold 
interval  in  her  shifting  moods.    The  hot  fit  might  pass  away,  and 
Burghley  sent  Drake  a  hint  to  be  off  before  her  humour  changed. 
No  word  was  said.    On  the  morning  of  September  14  the  signal 
flag  was  flying  from  Drake's  maintop  to  up  anchor  and  away.  Drake, 
as  he  admitted  after,  *  was  not  the  most  assured  of  her  Majesty's 
perseverance  to  let  them  go  forward.'    Past  Ushant  he  would 
be  beyond  reach  of  recall.    With  light  winds  and  calms  they 
drifted  across  the  bay.    They  fell  in  with  a  few  Frenchmen 
homeward-bound  from  the  Banks,  and  let  them  pass  uninjured. 
A  large  Spanish  ship  which  they  met  next  day,  loaded  with 
excellent  fresh  salt  fish,  was  counted  lawful  prize.    The  fish  was 
new  and  good,  and  was  distributed  through  the  fleet.  Standing 
leisurely  on  they  cleared  Finist^re  and  came  up  with  the  Isles  of 
Bayon,  at  the  mouth  of  Vigo  Harbour.   They  dropped  anchor 
there,  and  ^  it  was  a  great  matter  and  a  royal  sight  to  see  them.' 
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The  Spanish  governor,  Don  Pedro  Bemadero,  sent  off  with  some 
astonishment  to  know  who  and  what  they  were.  Drake  answered 
with  a  question  whether  England  and  Spain  were  at  war,  and 
if  not  why  the  English  merchants  had  been  arrested.  Don 
Pedro  could  but  say  that  he  knew  of  no  war,  and  for  the 
merchants  an  order  had  come  for  their  release.  For  reply  Drake 
landed  part  of  his  force  on  the  islands,  and  Don  Pedro,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  such  visitors,  found  it  best  to  propitiate 
them  with  cartloads  of  wine  and  firuit.  The  weather,  which  had 
been  hitherto  fine,  showed  signs  of  change.  The  wind  rose,  and 
the  sea  with  it.  The  anchorage  was  exposed,  and  Drake  sent 
Christopher  Carlile  with  one  of  his  ships  and  a  few  pinnaces  up 
the  harbour  to  look  out  for  better  shelter.  Their  appearance 
created  a  panic  in  the  town.  The  alarmed  inhabitants  took  to 
their  boats,  carrying  off  their  property  and  their  Church  plate. 
Carlile,  who  had  a  Calvinistic  objection  to  idolatry,  took  the  liberty 
of  detaining  part  of  these  treasures.  From  one  boat  he  took  a 
massive  silver  cross  belonging  to  the  High  Church  at  Vigo ;  from 
another  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  which  the  sailors  relieved  of  her 
clothes  and  were  said,  when  she  was  stripped,  to  have  treated  with 
some  indignity.  Carlile's  report  being  satisfactory,  the  whole 
fleet  was  brought  the  next  day  up  the  harbour  and  moored  above 
the  town.  The  news  had  by  this  time  spread  into  the  countiy. 
The  governor  of  GaUicia  came  down  with  all  the  force  which  he 
could  collect  in  a  hurry.  Perhaps  he  was  in  time  to  save  Vigo  itself. 
Perhaps  Drake,  having  other  aims  in  view,  did  not  care  to  be 
detained  over  a  smaller  object.  The  governor  at  any  rate  saw 
that  the  English  were  too  strong  for  him  to  meddle  with.  The 
best  that  he  could  look  for  was  to  persuade  them  to  go  away  on 
the  easiest  terms.  Drake  and  he  met  in  boats  for  a  parley. 
Drake  wanted  water  and  fresh  provisions.  Drake  was  to  be 
allowed  to  furnish  himself  undisturbed.  He  had  secured  what  he 
most  wanted.  He  had  shown  the  King  of  Spain  that  he  was  not 
invulnerable  in  his  own  home  dominion,  and  he  sailed  away 
unmolested.  Madrid  was  in  consternation.  That  the  Enghsh 
could  dare  insult  the  first  prince  in  Euroi)e  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
the  Peninsula  itself  seemed  like  a  dream.  The  Council  of  State 
sat  for  three  days  considering  the  meaning  of  it.  Drake's  name 
was  already  familiar  in  Spanish  ears.  It  was  not  conceivable  that 
he  had  come  only  to  inquire  after  the  arrested  ships  and  seamen. 
But  what  could  the  English  Queen  be  about  ?  Did  she  not  know 
that  she  existed  only  by  the  forbearance  of  Philip  ?  Did  she  know 
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tjtie  Kiug  of  Spain's  force  ?  Did  not  she  and  ber  people  quake  ? 
Little  England,  it  was  said  by  some  of  tbese  councillors,  was  to  be 
swallowed  at  a  mouthful  by  the  king  of  half  the  world.  The  old 
Admiral  Santa  Cruz  was  less  confident  about  the  swallowing.  He 
observed  that  England  had  many  teeth,  and  that  instead  of 
boasting  of  Spanish  greatness  it  would  be  better  to  provide  against 
what  she  might  do  with  them.  Till  now  the  corsairs  had  appeared 
only  in  twos  and  threes.  With  such  a  fleet  behind  him  Drake 
might  go  where  he  pleased.  He  might  be  going  to  the  South  Seas 
again.  He  might  take  Madeira  if  he  liked,  or  the  Canary  Islands. 
Santa  Cruz  himself  thought  he  would  make  for  the  West  Indies 
and  Panama,  and  ad\rised  the  sending  out  there  instantly  every 
available  ship  that  they  had. 

The  gold  fleet  was  Drake's  real  object.  He  had  information 
that  it  would  be  on  its  way  to  Spain  by  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
and  he  had  learnt  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  expected.  From 
Vigo  he  sailed  for  the  Canaries,  looked  in  at  Palma,  with  *  intention 
to  have  taken  our  pleasure  there,'  found  the  landing  dangerous 
and  the  town  itself  not  worth  the  risk.  He  ran  on  to  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands.  He  had  measured  his  time  too  narrowly.  The 
gold  fleet  had  arrived  and  had  gone.  He  had  missed  it  by  twelve 
hours,  *  the  reason  best  known  to  God,'  as  he  said  with  a  sigh,  and 
the  chance  of  prize  money  was  lost.  But  the  political  purpose  of 
the  expedition  could  still  be  completed.  The  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  could  not  sail  away,  and  a  beginning  could  be  made  with 
Sant  lago.  Sant  lago  was  a  thriving,  well-populated  town,  and 
down  in  Drake's  book  as  specially  needing  notice,  some  Plymouth 
sailors  having  been  recently  murdered  there.  Christopher  Carlile, 
always  handy  and  trustworthy,  was  put  on  shore  with  a  thousand 
men  to  attack  the  place  on  the  undefended  side.  The  Spanish 
commander,  the  bishop,  and  most  of  the  people  fled,  as  at  Vigo, 
into  the  mountains  with  their  plate  and  money.  Carlile  entered 
without  opposition  and  flew  St.  George's  Cross  from  the  castle  as 
a  signal  to  the  fleet,  Drake  came  in,  landed  the  rest  of  his  force, 
and  took  possession.  It  happened  to  be  the  17th  of  November — 
the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  accession—  and  ships  and  batteries, 
dressed  out  with  English  flags,  celebrated  the  occasion  with  sal- 
voes of  cannon.  Houses  and  magazines  were  then  searched  and 
plundered.  Wine  was  found  in  large  quantities,  rich  merchandise 
for  the  India  trade,  and  other  valuables.  Of  gold  and  silver 
nothing — it  had  all  been  removed.  Drake  waited  for  a  fortnight, 
hoping  that  the  Spaniards  would  treat  for  the  ransom  of  the  city. 
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When  they  made  no  sign  he  marched  twelve  miles  inland  to  a 
village  where  the  governor  and  the  bishop  were  said  to  have  taken 
refuge.  But  the  village  was  found  deserted.  The  Spaniards  had 
gone  to  the  mountains,  where  it  was  useless  to  follow  them,  and 
were  too  proud  to  bargain  with  a  pirate  chief.  Sant  lago  was  a 
beautifiillj  built  city,  and  Drake  would  perhaps  have  spared  it ; 
-  but  a  ship  boy  who  had  strayed  was  found  murdered  and  barbar- 
ously mutilated.  The  order  was  given  to  bum.  Houses,  maga- 
zines, churches,  public  buildings  were  turned  to  ashes,  and  the 
work  being  finished  Drake  went  on,  as  Santa  Cruz  expected,  for 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  The  Spaniards  were  magnificent  in  all 
that  they  did  and  touched.  They  built  their  cities  in  their  new 
possessions  on  the  most  splendid  models  of  the  Old  World.  San 
Domingo  and  Carthagenahad  their  castles  and  cathedrals,  palaces, 
squares,  and  streets,  grand  and  solid  as  those  at  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
and  raised  as  enduring  monuments  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  Castilian  monarchs.  To  these  Drake  meant  to  pay  a  visit. 
Beyond  them  was  the  Isthmus,  where  he  had  made  his  first  fame 
and  fortune,  with  Panama  behind,  the  depot  of  the  Indian  trea- 
sure. So  far  all  had  gone  well  with  him.  He  had  taken  what  he 
wanted  out  of  Vigo ;  he  had  destroyed  Sant  lago  and  had  not  lost 
a  man.  Unfortunately  he  had  now  a  worse  enemy  to  deal  with 
than  Spanish  galleons  or  Spanish  garrisons.  He  was  in  the 
heat  of  the  tropics.  Yellow  fever  broke  out  and  spread  through 
the  fleet.  Of  those  who  caught  the  infection  few  recovered,  or 
recovered  only  to  be  the  wrecks  of  themselves.  It  was  swift  in 
its  work.  In  a  few  days  more  than  two  hundred  had  died.  But  the 
north-east  Trade  blew  merrily.  The  fleet  sped  on  before  it.  In 
eighteen  days  they  were  in  the  roads  at  Domenica,  the  island  of 
brooks  and  rivers  and  fruit,  limes  and  lemons  and  oranges.  But 
there  were  leaves  and  roots  of  the  natural  growth  known  to  the 
Caribs  as  antidotes  to  the  fever,  and  the  Caribs,  when  they  learnt 
that  the  English  were  the  Spaniards*  enemies,  brought  them  this 
precious  remedy  and  taught  them  the  use  of  it.  The  ships  were 
washed  and  ventilated,  and  the  water  breakers  refilled.  The  in- 
fection seemed  to  have  gone  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared,  and  again 
all  was  well. 

Christmas  was  kept  at  St.  Kitts,  which  was  then  uninhabited. 
A  council  of  war  was  held  to  consider  what  should  be  done  next.  San 
Domingo  lay  nearest  to  them.  It  was  the  finest  of  all  the  Spanish 
colonial  cities.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  West  Indian  Government, 
ttie  great  centre  of  West  Indian  commerce.  In  the  cathedral, 
before  the  high  altar,  lay  Columbus  and  his  brother  Diego.  In 
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natural  wealth  no  island  in  the  world  outrivals  Espinola,  where 
the  city  stood.  A  vast  population  had  collected  there,  far  away 
from  harm,  protected,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  majesty  of  the 
mother  country,  the  native  inhabitants  almost  exterminated, 
themselves  undreaming  that  any  enemy  could  approach  them 
from  the  ocean,  and  therefore  negligent  of  defence  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  easy  security. 

Drake  was  to  give  them  a  new  experience  and  a  lesson  for  the 
future.  On  their  way  across  from  St.  Kitts  the  adventurers  over- 
hauled a  small  vessel  bound  to  the  same  port  as  they  were.  From 
the  crew  of  this  vessel  they  learnt  that  the  harbour  at  San  Domingo 
was  formed,  like  so  many  others  in  the  West  Indies,  by  a  long 
sandspit,  acting  as  a  natural  breakwater.  The  entrance  was  a 
narrow  inlet  at  the  extremity  of  the  spit,  and  batteries  had  been 
mounted  there  to  cover  it.  To  land  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
sandbank  was  made  impossible  by  the  surf.  There  was  one  shel* 
tered  point  only  where  boats  could  go  on  shore,  but  this  was  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  town. 

Ten  miles  was  but  a  morning's  march.  Drake  went  in  himself 
in  a  pinnace,  surveyed  the  landing-place,  and  satisfied  himself  of 
its  Sleety.  The  plan  of  attack  at  Sant  lago  was  to  be  exactly 
repeated.  On  'New  Year's  Eve  Christopher  Carlile  was  again 
landed  with  half  the  force  in  the  fleet.  Drake  remained  with  the 
rest,  and  prepared  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  if  Carlile 
succeeded.  Their  coming  had  been  seen  from  the  city.  The 
alarm  had  been  given,  and  the  women  and  children,  the  money  in 
the  treasury,  the  consecrated  plate,  movable  property  of  all  kinds 
were  sent  oflf  inland  as  a  precaution.  Of  regular  troops  there  seem 
to  have  been  none,  but  in  so  populous  a  city  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  collecting  a  respectable  force  to  defend  it.  The  hidalgos  formed 
a  body  of  cavalry.  The  people  generally  were  unused  to  arms, 
but  they  were  Spaniards  and  brave  men  and  did  not  mean  to  leave 
their  homes  without  a  fight  for  it.  Carlile  lay  still  for  the  night. 
He  marched  at  eight  in  the  morning  on  New  Year's  Day,  advanced 
leisurely,  and  at  noon  found  himself  in  front  of  the  wall.  So  far 
he  had  met  no  resistance,  but  a  considerable  body  of  horse 
— gentlemen  and  their  servants  chiefly — charged  down  on  him 
out  of  the  bush  and  out  of  the  town.  He  formed  into  a  square  to 
receive  them.  They  came  on  gallantly,  but  were  received  with 
pike  and  shot,  and  after  a  few  attempts  gave  up  and  retired. 
Two  gates  were  in  front  of  Carlile,  with  a  road  to  each  leading 
through  a  jungle.    At  each  gate  were  cannon,  and  the  jungle  was 
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lined  with  musketeers.  He  divided  his  men  and  attacked  both 
together.  One  party  he  led  in  person.  The  cannon  opened  on 
him,  and  an  Englishman  next  to  him  was  killed.  He  dashed  on, 
leaving  the  Spaniards  no  time  to  reload,  carried  the  gate  at  a 
rush,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  streets  to  the  great  square. 
The  second  division  had  been  equally  successful,  and  St.  Domingo 
was  theirs  except  the  castle,  which  was  still  untaken.  Carlile's 
numbers  were  too  small  to  occupy  a  large  city.  He  threw  up 
barricades  and  fortified  himself  in  the  square  for  the  night. 
Drake  brought  the  fleet  in  at  daybreak,  and  landed  guns,  when 
the  castle  surrendered.  A  messenger — a  Negro  boy — was  sent 
to  the  governor  to  learn  the  terms  which  he  was  prepared  to  oflFer 
to  save  the  city  from  pillage.  The  Spanish  officers  were  smarting 
with  the  disgrace.  One  of  them  struck  the  lad  through  the  body 
with  a  lance.  He  ran  back  bleeding  to  the  English  lines  and  died 
at  Drake's  feet.  Sir  Francis  was  a  dangerous  man  to  provoke. 
Such  doings  had  to  be  promptly  stopped.  In  the  part  of  the  town 
which  he  occupied  was  a  monastery  with  a  number  of  friars  in  it. 
The  religious  orders  he  well  knew  were  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
policy  which  was  maddening  the  world.  He  sent  two  of  these 
friars  with  the  provost  marshal  to  the  spot  where  the  boy  had 
been  struck,  promptly  hanged  them,  and  then  despatched  another 
to  tell  the  governor  that  he  would  hang  two  more  every  day  at  the 
same  place  till  the  officer  was  punished.  The  Spaniards  had  long 
learnt  to  call  Drake  the  Draque,  the  serpent,  the  devil.  They 
feared  that  the  devil  might  be  a  man  of  his  word.  The  oflFender 
was  surrendered.  It  was  not  enough.  Drake  insisted  that  they 
should  do  justice  on  him  themselves.  The  governor  found  it 
prudent  to  comply,  and  the  too  hasty  youth  was  executed. 

The  next  point  was  the  ransom  of  the  city.  The  Spaniards 
still  hesitating,  two  hundred  men  were  told  oflF  each  morning  to 
bum,  while  the  rest  searched  the  private  houses,  and  palaces,  and 
magazines.  Government  House  was  the  grandest  building  in  the 
New  World.  It  was  approached  by  broad  flights  of  marble  stairs. 
Great  doors  opened  on  a  spacious  gallery  leading  into  a  great  hall, 
and  above  the  portico  hung  the  arms  of  Spain — a  globe  represent- 
ing the  world,  a  horse  leaping  upon  it,  and  in  the  horse's  mouth  a 
scroll  with  the  haughty  motto  'Non  sufficit  orbis.'  Palace  and 
scutcheon  were  levelled  into  dust  by  axe  and  gunpowder,  and  each 
day  for  a  month  the  destruction  went  on,  Drake's  demands  steadily 
growing  and  the  unhappy  governor  vainly  pleading  impossibility. 

Vandalism,  atrocity  unheard  of  among  civilised  nations,  dis- 
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honour  to  the  Protestant  cause,  Drake  deserving  to  swing  at  his 
own  yardarm;  so  indignant  liberalism  shrieked,  and  has  not 
ceased  shrieking.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  for  fifteen  years  the 
Spaniards  had  been  burning  English  seamen  whenever  they  could 
catch  them,  plotting  to  kill  the  Queen  and  reduce  England  itself 
into  vassaldom  to  the  Pope.  The  English  nation,  the  loyal  part 
of  it,  were  replying  to  the  wild  pretension  by  the  hands  of  their 
own  admiral.  If  Philip  chose  to  countenance  assassins,  if  the 
Holy  Office  chose  to  burn  English  sailors  as  heretics,  those  heretics 
had  a  right  to  make  Spain  understand  that  such  a  game  was 
dangerous,  that,  as  Santa  Cruz  had  said,  they  had  teeth  and  could 
use  them. 

It  was  found  in  the  end  that  the  governor's  plea  of  impossi- 
bility was  more  real  than  was  at  first  believed.  The  gold  and 
silver  had  been  really  carried  oflf.  All  else  that  was  valuable 
had  been  burnt  or  taken  by  the  English.  The  destruction  of  a 
city  so  solidly  built  was  tedious  and  difficult.  Near  half  of  it 
was  blown  up.  The  cathedral  was  spared,  perhaps  as  the  resting- 
place  of  Columbus.  Drake  had  other  work  before  him.  After 
staying  a  month  in  undisturbed  occupation  he  agreed  to  accept 
25,000  ducats  as  a  ransom  for  what  was  left  and  sailed  away. 

It  was  now  February.  The  hot  season  was  coming  on,  when 
the  climate  would  be  dangerous.  There  was  still  much  to  do  and 
the  time  was  running  short.  Panama  had  to  be  left  for  another 
opportunity.  Drake's  object  was  to  deal  blows  which  would  shake 
the  faith  of  Europe  in  the  Spanish  power.  Carthagena  stood  next 
to  San  Domingo  among  the  Spanish  West  Indian  fortresses.  The 
situation  was  strong.  In  1740  Carthagena  was  able  to  beat  off 
Vernon  and  a  great  English  fleet.  But  Drake's  crews  were  in 
high  health  and  spirits,  and  he  determined  to  see  what  he  could 
do  with  it.  Surprise  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  The  alarm 
had  spread  over  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But  in  their  present  humour 
they  were  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  dare  anything,  and  to 
Carthagena  they  went. 

Drake's  name  carried  terror  before  it.  Every  non-combatant — 
old  men,  women,  and  children— had  been  cleared  out  before  he 
arrived,  but  the  rest  prepared  for  a  smart  defence.  The  harbour 
at  Carthagena  was  formed,  as  at  San  Domingo  and  Port  Eoyal,  by 
a  sandspit.  The  spit  was  long,  narrow,  in  places  not  fifty 
yards  wide,  and  covered  with  prickly  bush,  and  along  this,  as 
before,  it  was  necessary  to  advance  to  reach  the  city.  A  trench 
had  been  cut  across  at  the  neck,  and  a  stiff  barricade  built  and 
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armed  with  heavy  guns;  behind  this  were  several  htmdred 
musketeers,  while  the  bosh  was  full  of  Indians  with  poisoned 
arrows.  Pointed  stakes — ^poisoned  also — had  been  driven  into  the 
ground  along  the  approaches,  on  which  to  step  was  death.  Two 
large  galleys,  full  of  men,  patrolled  inside  the  bank  on  the 
harbour  edge,  and  with  these  preparations  the  inhabitants  hoped 
to  keep  the  dreadful  Drake  from  reaching  them.  Carlile,  as 
before,  was  to  do  the  land  fighting.  He  was  set  on  shore  three 
miles  down  the  spit.  The  tide  is  slight  in  those  seas,  but  he 
waited  till  it  was  out,  and  advanced  along  the  outer  shore  at  low- 
water  mark.  He  was  thus  covered  by  the  bank  from  the  harbour 
galleys,  and  their  shots  passed  over  him.  Two  squadrons  of  horse 
came  out,  but  could  do  nothing  to  him  on  the  broken  ground. 
The  English  pushed  on  to  the  wall,  scarcely  losing  a  man. 
They  charged,  scaled  the  parapets,  and  drove  the  Spanish  infantry 
back  at  point  of  pike.  Carlile  killed  their  <;ommander  with  his 
own  hand.  The  rest  fled  after  a  short  struggle,  and  Drake  was 
master  of  Carthagena.  Here  for  six  weeks  he  remained.  The 
Spaniards  withdrew  out  of  the  city,  and  there  were  again  parleys 
over  the  ransom  money.  Courtesies  were  exchanged  among  the 
officers.  Drake  entertained  the  governor  and  his  suite.  The 
governor  returned  the  hospitality  and  received  Drake  and  the 
English  captains.  Drake  demanded  a  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  Spaniards  offered  thirty  thousand,  and  protested  that  they 
could  pay  no  more.  The  dispute  might  have  lasted  longer,  but  it 
was  cut  short  by  the  reappearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  fleet, 
this  time  in  a  deadlier  form.  The  Spanish  offer  was  accepted, 
and  Carthagena  was  left  to  its  owners.  It  was  time  to  be  off,  for 
the  heat  was  telling,  and  the  men  began  to  drop  with  appalling 
rapidity.  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama  were  near  and  under 
their  lee,  and  Drake  threw  longing  eyes  on  what,  if  all  else  had 
been  well,  might  have  proved  an  easy  capture.  But  on  a  review 
of  their  strength  it  was  found  that  there  were  but  700  fit  for  duty 
who  could  be  spared  for  the  service,  and  a  council  of  war  decided 
that  a  march  across  the  Isthmus  with  so  small  a  force  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  ventured.  Enough  had  been  done  for  glory, 
enough  for  the  political  impression  to  be  made  in  Europe.  The 
King  of  Spain  had  been  dared  in  his  own  dominions.  Three  fine 
Spanish  cities  had  been  captured  by  storm  and  held  to  ransom. 
In  other  aspects  the  success  had  fallen  short  of  expectation.  This 
time  they  had  taken  no  Cacafuego  with  a  year's  produce  of 
the  mines,  as  before.    The  plate  and  coin  had  been  carried  off, 
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and  the  s}>oils  had  been  in  a  form  not  easily  turned  to  value.  The 
expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  private  persons  to  pay  its  own 
cost.  The  result  in  money  was  but  60,000Z.  Forty  thousand 
had  to  be  set  aside  for  expenses.  There  remained  but  20,000^. 
to  be  shared  among  the  ships'  companies.  Men  and  officers 
had  entered,  high  and  low,  without  wages,  on  the  chance  of  what 
they  might  get.  The  officers  and  owners  gave  a  significant 
demonstration  of  the  splendid  spirit  in  which  they  had  gone 
about  their  work.  They  decided  to  relinquish  their  own  claims 
on  the  ransom  paid  for  Carthagena,  and  bestx)w  the  same  on  the 
common  seamen,  wishing  it  were  so  much  again  as  would  be  a 
sufficient  reward  for  their  painful  endeavour. 

Thus  all  were  well  satisfied,  conscious  all  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  their  Queen  and  country.  The  adventurers'  fleet 
turned  homewards  at  the  beginning  of  April.  What  men  could 
do  they  had  achieved.  They  could  not  fight  against  the  pesti- 
lence of  the  tropics.  For  many  days  the  yellow  fever  did  its 
deadly  work  among  them,  and  only  slowly  abated.  They  were 
delayed  by  calms  and  unfavourable  winds.  Their  water  ran  short. 
They  had  to  land  again  at  Cape  Antonio,  the  western  point  of 
Cuba,  and  sink  wells  to  supply  themselves.  Drake  himself,  it 
was  observed,  worked  with  spade  and  bucket,  Uke  the  meanest 
person  in  the  whole  company,  always  foremost  where  toil  was  to 
be  endured  or  honour  won,  the  wisest  in  the  devising  of  enter- 
prises, the  calmest  in  danger,  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  energy 
in  difficulties,  and,  above  all,  the  firmest  in  maintaining  order 
and  discipline.  The  fever  slackened  as  they  reached  the  cooler 
latitudes.  They  worked  their  way  up  the  Bahama  Channel,  going 
north  to  avoid  the  Trades.  The  French  Protestants  had  been 
attempting  to  colonise  in  Florida.  The  Spaniards  had  built  a 
fortress  on  the  coast,  to  observe  their  settlements  and,  as  occasion 
ofifered,  cut  Huguenot  throats.  As  he  passed  by  Drake  paid  this 
fortress  a  visit  and  wiped  it  out.  Further  north  again  he  was 
in  time  to  save  the  remnant  of  an  EngHsh  settlement  rashly 
planted  there  by  another  brilliant  servant  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Of  all  the  famous  Elizabethans  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  the 
most  romantically  interesting.  His  splendid  and  varied  gifts,  his 
chequered  fortunes,  and  his  cruel  end  will  embalm  his  memory 
in  English  history.  But  Ealeigh's  great  accomplishments  pro- 
mised more  than  they  performed.  His  hand  was  in  everything, 
but  of  work  successAiUy  completed  he  had  less  to  show  than 
others  for  his  inferiors,  to  whom  fortune  had  ofifered  fewer  oppor 
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tuDities.  He  was  engaged  in  a  hundred  schemes  at  once,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  there  ¥ras  always  some  taint  of  self,  some 
personal  ambition  or  private  object  to  be  gained.  His  life  is  a 
record  of  undertakings  begun  in  enthusiasm,  maintained  im- 
perfectly, and  feilures  in  the  end.  Among  his  other  adventures 
he  had  sent  a  colony  to  Virginia.  He  had  imagined,  or  had  been 
led  by  others  to  believe,  that  there  was  an  Indian  Court  there 
brilliant  as  Montezuma's,  an  enlightened  nation  crying  to  be 
admitted  within  the  charmed  circle  of  Gloriana's  subjects.  His 
princes  and  princesses  proved  things  of  air,  or  mere  Indian 
savages ;  and  of  Baleigh  there  remains  nothing  in  Virginia  save 
the  name  of  the  city  which  is  called  after  him.  The  starving 
survivors  of  his  settlement  on  the  Boanoc  River  were  taken  on 
board  by  Drake's  returning  squadron  and  carried  home  to 
England,  where  they  all  arrived  safely,  to  the  glory  of  God,  as 
our  pious  ancestors  Faid  and  meant  in  unconventional  sincerity, 
on  July  28,  1586. 

The  expedition,  as  I  have  said,  barely  paid  its  cost.  In  the 
shape  of  wages  the  officers  received  nothing,  and  the  crews  but  a 
few  pounds  a  man ;  but  there  was,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  who 
was  not  better  pleased  with  the  honour  which  he  had  brought 
back  than  if  he  had  come  home  loaded  with  doubloons. 

Startled  Catholic  Europe  meanwhile  rubbed  its  eyes  and 
began  to  see  that  the  '  enterprise  of  England,'  as  the  intended 
invasion  was  called,  might  not  be  the  easy  thing  which  the 
seminary  priests  described  it.  The  seminary  priests  had  said 
that  so  far  as  England  was  Protestant  at  all  it  was  Protestant  only 
by  the  accident  of  its  Gt)vemment,  that  the  immense  majority  of 
the  people  were  Catholic  at  heart  and  were  thirsting  for  a  return 
to  the  fold,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  Spanish  army  of 
deliverance  the  whole  edifice  which  Elizabeth  had  raised  would 
crumble  to  the  ground.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  if  the  world  had 
then  been  advanced  to  its  present  point  of  progress,  if  there  had 
been  then  recognised  a  divine  right  to  rule  in  the  numerical 
majority,  even  without  a  Spanish  army,  the  seminary  priests 
would  have  had  their  way.  Elizabeth's  Parliaments  were  con- 
trolled by  the  municipalities  of  the  towns,  and  the  towns  were 
Protestant.  A  Parliament  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  and 
electoral  districts  would  have  sent  Cecil  and  Walsingham  into 
private  life  or  to  the  scaffold,  replaced  the  Mass  in  the  churches, 
and  reduced  the  Queen,  if  she  had  been  left  on  the  throne,  into 
the  humble  servant  of  the  Pope  and  Philip.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
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have  lasted,  but  that,  bo  far  as  I  can  judge,  would  have  been  the 
immediate  result,  and  instead  of  a  Eeformation  we  should  have 
had  the  light  come  in  the  shape  of  lightning.  But  I  have  often 
asked  my  Badical  iriends  what  is  to  be  done  if  out  of  every 
hundred  enlightened  voters  two-thirds  will  give  their  votes  one 
way,  but  are  afraid  to  fight,  and  the  remaining  third  will  not  only 
vote  but  will  fight  too  if  the  poll  goes  against  them.  Which  has, 
then,  the  right  to  rule  ?  I  can  tell  them  which  will  rule.  The 
brave  and  resolute  minority  will  rule.  Plato  says  that  if  one  man 
was  stronger  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind  he  would  rule  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  It  must  be  so,  because  there  is  no  appeal.  The 
majority  must  be  prepared  to  assert  their  divine  right  with  their 
right  hands,  or  it  will  go  the  way  that  other  divine  rights  have 
gone  before.  I  will  not  believe  the  world  to  have  been  so  ill 
constructed  that  there  are  rights  which  cannot  be  enforced.  It 
a^)ears  to  me  that  the  true  right  to  rule  in  any  nation  lies  with 
those  who  are  best  and  bravest,  whether  their  numbers  are  large 
or  small ;  and  three  centuries  ago  the  best  and  bravest  part  of  this 
English  nation  had  determined,  though  they  were  but  a  third  of 
it,  that  Pope  and  Spaniard  should  be  no  masters  of  theirs. 
Imagination  goes  for  much  in  such  excited  times.  To  the 
imagination  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of 
Spain  appeared  irresistible  if  she  chose  to  exert  it.  Heretic 
Dutchmen  might  rebel  in  a  remote  province,  English  pirates 
might  take  liberties  with  Spanish  traders,  but  the  Prince  of 
Parma  was  making  the  Dutchmen  feel  their  master  at  last.  The 
pirates  were  but  so  many  wasps,  with  venom  in  their  stings, 
but  powerless  to  aflfect  the  general  tendencies  of  things.  Except 
to  the  shrewder  eyes  of  such  men  as  Santa  Cruz  the  strength  of 
the  English  at  sea  had  been  left  out  of  count  in  the  calculations 
of  the  resources  of  Elizabeth's  Government.  Suddenly  a  fleet  of 
these  same  pirates,  sent  out,  unassisted  by  their  sovereign,  by 
the  private  impulse  of  a  few  individuals,  had  insulted  the  sacred 
soil  of  Spain  herself,  sailed  into  Vigo,  pillaged  the  churches, 
taken  anything  that  they  required,  and  had  gone  away  un- 
molested. They  had  attacked,  stormed,  burnt,  or  held  to  ransom 
three  of  Spain's  proudest  colonial  cities,  and  had  come  home 
unfought  with.  The  Catholic  conspirators  had  to  recognise  that 
they  had  a  worse  enemy  to  deal  with  than  Puritan  ccntro- 
versialists  or  spoilt  Court  favourites.  The  Protestant  English 
mariners  stood  between  them  and  their  prey,  and  had  to  be 
encountered  on  an  element  which  did  not  bow  to  popes  or  princes 
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before  Mary  Stuart  was  to  wear  Elizabeth's  crown  or  Cardinal 
Allen  be  enthroned  at  Canterbury.  It  was  a  revelation  to  all 
parties.  Elizabeth  herself  had  not  expected — perhaps  had  not 
wished — so  signal  a  success.  War  was  now  looked  on  as  inevit* 
able.  The  Spanish  admirals  represented  that  the  national  honour 
required  revenge  for  an  injury  so  open  and  so  insolent.  The 
Pope,  who  had  been  long  goading  the  lethargic  Philip  into  action, 
believed  that  now  at  last  he  would  be  compelled  to  move,  and 
even  Philip  himself,  enduring  as  he  was,  had  been  roused  to  per* 
ceive  that  intrigues  and  conspiracies  would  serve  his  turn  no 
longer.  He  must  put  out  his  strength  in  earnest,  or  his  own 
Spaniards  might  turn  upon  him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  of 
Isabella.  Very  reluctantly  he  allowed  the  truth  to  be  brought 
home  to  him.  He  had  never  liked  the  thought  of  invading 
England.  If  he  conquered  it  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  keep  it. 
Mary  Stuart  would  have  to  be  made  queen,  and  Mary  Stuart  was 
part  French,  and  might  be  wholly  French.  The  burden  of  the 
work  would  be  thrown  entirely  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  own 
reward  was  to  be  the  Church's  blessing  and  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience — nothing  else,  so  far  as  he  could  see.  The  Pope 
would  recover  his  annates,  his  Peter's  pence,  and  his  indulgence 
market. 

If  the  thing  was  to  be  done  the  Pope,  it  was  clear,  ought  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost,  and  this  was  what  the  Pope  did  not  intend 
to  do  if  he  could  help  it.  The  Pope  was  flattering  himself  that 
Drake's  performance  would  compel  Spain  to  go  to  war  with 
England  whether  he  assisted  or  did  not.  In  this  matter  Philip 
attempted  to  undeceive  his  Holiness.  He  instructed  Olivarez,  his 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  tell  the  Pope  that  nothing  had  been  yet 
done  to  him  by  the  English  which  he  could  not  overlook,  and 
unless  the  Pope  would  come  down  with  a  handsome  contribution 
peace  he  would  make.  The  Pope  stormed  and  raged ;  he  said  he 
doubted  whether  Philip  was  a  true  son  of  the  Church  at  all ;  he 
flung  plates  and  dishes  at  the  servants'  heads  at  dinner.  He  said 
that  if  he  gave  Philip  money  Philip  would  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  laugh  at  him.  Not  one  maravedi  would  he  give  till  a  Spanish 
army  was  actually  landed  on  English  shores,  and  from  this  reso- 
lution he  was  not  to  be  moved. 

To  Philip  it  was  painfully  certain  that  if  he  invaded  and 
conquered  England  the  English  Catholics  would  insist  that  he  must 
make  Mary  Stuart  queen.  He  did  not  like  Mary  Stuart.  He  dis- 
approved of  her  character.    He  distrusted  her  promises.    Spite  of 
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Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  he  believed  that  she  vas  still  a  French- 
woman at  heart,  and  a  bad  woman  besides.  Yet  something  he  must 
do  for  the  outraged  honour  of  Castile.  He  concluded,  in  his  slow 
way,  that  he  would  collect  a  fleet,  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
that  had  ever  floated  on  the  sea*  He  would  send  or  lead  it  in 
person  to  the  English  Channel.  He  would  command  the  situation 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  then  would  choose  some  course 
which  would  be  more  convenient  to  himself  than  to  his  Holiness  at 
Bome.  On  the  whole  he  was  inclined  to  let  Elizabeth  continue 
queen,  and  forget  and  forgive  if  she  would  put  away  her  Walsing- 
hams  and  her  Drakes,  and  would  promise  to  be  good  for  the 
future.  If  she  remained  obstinate  his  great  fleet  would  cover  the 
passage  of  the  Prince  of  Parma's  army,  and  he  would  then  dictate 
his  own  terms  in  London. 

J.  A,  Froude. 
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To  S,  C. 


I HEARD  the  pulse  of  the  besieging  sea 
Throb  fiw  away  all  night.    I  heard  the  wind 
Fly  crying  and  convulse  tumultuous  palms. 
I  rose  and  strolled.    The  isle  was  all  bright  sand, 
And  flailing  fans  and  shadows  of  the  palm ; 
The  heaven  all  moon  and  wind  and  the  blind  vault : 
The  keenest  planet  slain,  for  Venus  slept. 
The  king,  my  neighbour,  with  his  host  of  wives, 
Slept  in  the  precinct  of  the  palisade ; 
Where  single,  in  the  wind,  under  the  moon. 
Among  the  slumbering  cabins,  blazed  a  fire. 
Sole  street-lamp  and  the  only  sentinel. 

To  other  lands  and  nights  my  fancy  tunied — 
To  London  first,  and  chiefly  to  your  house. 
The  many-pillared  and  the  well-beloved. 
There  yearning  fancy  lighted ;  there  again 
In  the  upper  room  I  lay,  and  heard  far  off 
The  unsleeping  city  murmur  like  a  shell ; 
The  muffled  tramp  of  the  Museum  guard 
Once  more  went  by  me ;  I  beheld  again 
I^mps  vainly  brighten  the  dispeopled  street ; 
Again  I  longed  for  the  returning  mom, 
The  awaking  traffic,  the  bestirring  birds, 
The  consentaneous  trill  of  tiny  song 
That  weaves  round  monumental  cornices 
A  passing  charm  of  beauty.    Most  of  all. 
For  your  light  foot  I  wearied,  and  your  knock 
That  was  the  glad  reveille  of  my  day. 

Lo,  now,  when  to  your  task  in  the  great  house 
At  morning  through  the  portico  you  pass. 
One  moment  glance,  where  by  the  pillared  wall, 
Far-voyaging  island  gods,  begrimed  with  smoke. 
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Sit  now  an  worshipped,  the  rude  monument 
Of  faiths  forgot  and  races  undivined  : 
Sit  now  disconsolate,  remembering  well 
The  priest,  the  victim,  and  the  songful  crowd, 
The  blaze  of  the  blue  noon,  and  that  huge  voice 
Incessant,  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore. 
As  far  as  these  from  their  ancestral  shrine. 
So  fer,  so  foreign,  your  divided  friends 
Wander,  estranged  in  body,  not  in  mind. 
The  tropics  vanish,  and  meseems  that  I, 
From  Halkerside,  from  topmost  AUermuir, 
Or  steep  Caerketton,  dreaming  gaze  again. 
Far  set  in  fields  and  woods,  the  town  I  see 
Spring  gallant  from  the  shallows  of  her  smoke, 
Cragg'd,  spired,  and  turreted,  her  virgin  fort 
Beflagg'd.    About,  on  seaward  drooping  hills, 
New  folds  of  city  glitter.    Last,  the  Forth 
Wheels  ample  waters  set  with  sacred  isles, 
And  populous  Fife  smokes  with  a  score  of  towns. 

There,  on  the  sunny  frontage  of  a  hill, 

Hard  by  the  house  of  kings,  repose  the  dead, 

My  dead,  the  ready  and  the  strong  of  word. 

Their  works,  the  salt-encrusted,  still  survive ; 

The  sea  bombards  their  founded  towers ;  the  night 

Thrills  pierced  with  their  strong  lamps.  The  artificers, 

One  after  one,  here  in  this  grated  cell. 

Where  the  rain  erases  and  the  rust  consumes. 

Fell  upon  lasting  silence.  Continents 

And  continental  oceans  intervene ; 

A  sea  uncharted,  on  a  lampless  isle. 

Environs  and  confines  their  wandering  child 

In  vain.    The  voice  of  generations  dead 

Summons  me,  sitting  distant,  to  arise, 

My  numerous  footsteps  nimbly  to  retrace. 

And  all  mutation  over,  stretch  me  down 

In  that  denoted  city  of  the  dead. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 

lile  of  Apemama. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Pool. 

By  Anthony  Hope. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THERE  WAS  SOMEBODY. 

TWO  worlds  and  half  a  dozen  industries  had  conspired  to  shower 
gold  on  Galder  Wentworth's  head.  There  was  land  in  the 
family,  brought  by  his  grandmother;  there  was  finance  on  the 
paternal  side  (whence  came  a  Portuguese  title,  carefully  eschewed 
by  Galder) ;  there  had  been  a  London  street,  half  a  watering- 
place,  a  South  African  mine,  and  the  better  part  of  an  American 
railway.  The  street  and  the  watering-place  remained ;  the  mine 
and  the  railway  had  been  sold  at  the  top  of  the  market.  About 
the  same  time  the  fiunily  name  became  Wentworth — ^it  had  been 
Stripes,  which  was  felt  to  be  absurd — and  the  family  itself  began 
to  take  an  exalted  place  in  society.  The  rise  was  the  easier 
because,  when  old  Mr.  Stripes-Wentworth  died,  young  Mr.  Calder 
S,  Wentworth  became  the  only  representative ;  and  a  rich  young 
bachelor  can  rise  lightly  to  heights  inaccessible  to  the  feet  of  less 
happily  situated  folk.  It  seemed  part  of  Providence's  benevolence 
that  when  Lady  Forteville  asked  how  many  *  Stripes  women '  there 
were,  the  answer  could  be  *  None ; '  whereupon  the  countess  at 
once  invited  Mr.  Calder  Wentworth  to  dinner.  Galder  went, 
and  rolled  his  frog's  eyes  with  much  amusement  when  the  lady 
asked  him  to  what  Wentworths  he  belonged,  for,  as  he  observed  to 
Miss  Glyn,  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting,  his  Went- 
worths were  an  entirely  new  brand,  and  Lady  Forteville  knew  it 
as  well  as  if  she  had  read  the  letters  patent  and  invented  the 
coat-of-arms. 

'  Mr.  Wentworth — Mr.  Merceron,'  said  Victor  Sutton,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 
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'  I  believe  I  know  an  uncle  of  yonrs — ^an  uncommon  clever 
fellow/  said  Galder,  unfolding  his  napkin  and  glancing  round  the 
dining-room  of  the  Themis  Club. 

*  Oh,  Uncle  Van  ?   Yes,  we  consider  him  our  ^ 

^  Leading  article  ?    Quite  so.    I've  heard  a  bit  about  you 
too — something  about  a  canoe,  eh  V 
Charlie  looked  somewhat  disturbed. 

*  Oughtn't  Sutton  to  have  told  me  ?  Well,  it's  too  late  now, 
because  I've  told  half  a  dozen  fellows.' 

'  But  there's  nothing  to  telL' 

*  Well,  I  told  it  to  old  Thrapston — ^you  don't  know  him,  do 
you?  Cunningest  old  boy  in  London.  Upon  my  honour,  you 
know,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  like  old  Thrapston,  not  when  I  was 
getting  old,  you  know.    He's  too  ' 

*  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?'  asked  Victor. 

^  He  said  what  you  never  had  the  sense  to  see,  my  boy ;  but  I 
expect  Mr.  Merceron  won't  be  obliged  to  me  for  repeating  it.' 

^  I  should  like  to  hear  it,'  said  Charlie,  with  necessary  polite- 
ness. 

'Well,  it's  not  me,  it's  old  Thrapston;  and  if  you  say  it's 
wrong,  I'll  believe  you.  Old  Thrapston — hang  it,  Victor,  that 
old  man  ought  to  be  hanged !  Why,  only  the  other  day  I  saw 
him  ' 

*  Do  stick  to  the  point,'  groaned  Victor. 

*  All  right.  Well,  he  said,  111  lay  a  guinea  there  was  a  " — 
and  he  winked  his  sinful  old  eye,  you  know,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  what-d'ye-call-it  in  a  cathedral — one  of  those  hideous — I  say, 
what  is  the  word,  Victor  ?  I  saw  'em  when  Agatha  took  me — 
beg  pardon,  Merceron?' 

Was  the  world  full  of  Agathas?  If  so,  it  would  be  well  not 
to  start  whenever  one  was  mentioned.    Charlie  recovered  himself. 

*  I  think  you  mufet  mean  a  gurgoyle,'  he  said,  wondering  who 
this  Agatha  might  be. 

*  Of  course  I  do.  Fancy  forgetting  that !  Grurgoyle,  of 
course.  Well,  old  Thrapston  said,  I'll  lay  a  guinea  there  was  a 
woman  in  that  dashed  summer-house,  Calder,  my  boy." ' 

Victor  Sutton's  eyes  lighted  with  a  gleam. 

*  Well,  I'm  hanged  if  I  ever  thought  of  that !  Charlie,  you 
held  us  all!' 

*  Bosh ! '  said  Charlie  Merceron.    *  There  was  no  one  there.' 

*  All  right.  But  there  ought  to  have  been,  you  know — to 
give  interest  to  the  position.' 
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*  Honour  bright,  Charlie  ? '  asked  Victor  Sutton. 

*  Shut  up,  Sutton/  interposed  Calder.  *  He's  not  in  the  Divorce 
Court.    Let's  change  the  subject.' 

Charlie  was  in  a  difficulty,  but  the  better  course  seemed  to  be 
to  allow  the  subject  to  be  changed,  in  spite  of  the  wink  that 
accompanied  Calder's  suggestion. 

^  All  right,'  said  Victor.    '  How  is  Miss  Glyn,  Wentworth  ? ' 

'  Oh,  she's  all  right.  She's  been  in  the  country  for  a  bit,  but 
she's  back  now.' 

*  And  when  is  the  happy  event  to  be  ? ' 

Calder  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  remarked  deli- 
berately : 

*  I  haven't,  my  dear  boy,  the  least  idea.' 

'  I  should  hurry  her  up,'  laughed  Sutton. 

*  I'd  just  like — now  I  should  just  like  to  put  you  in  my  shoes 
for  half  an  hour,  and  see  you  hurry  up  Agatha.' 

^  She  couldn't  eat  me.' 

'  Eat  you?  No,  but  she'd  flatten  you  out  so  that  you'd  go 
under  that  door  and  leave  room  for  the  jolly  draught  there  is  cdl 
the  same.' 

Sutton  laughed  complacently. 

•  *  Well,  you're  a  patient  man,'  he  observed.  *  For  my  part,  I 
like  a  thing  to  be  off  or  on.' 

It  came  to  Charlie  Merceron  almost  as  a  surprise  to  find  that 
Victor's  impudence — he  could  call  it  by  no  other  name — ^was  not 
reserved  for  his  juniors  or  for  young  men  from  the  country ;  but 
Calder  took  it  quite  good-humouredly,  contenting  himself  with 
observing, 

*  Well,  it  was  very  soon  off  in  your  case,  wasn't  it,  old  fellow  ? ' 
Sutton  flushed. 

*  I've  told  you  before  that  that's  not  true,'  he  said  angrily. 
Calder  laughed. 

*  All  right,  all  right.  We  used  to  think,  once  upon  a  time, 
Merceron,  you  know,  that  old  Victor  here  was  a  bit  smitten  him- 
self;  but  he  hasn't  drugged  my  champagne  yet,  so  of  course,  as 
he  says,  it  was  all  a  mistake.' 

Alter  dinner  the  three  separated.  Victor  had  to  go  to  a  party. 
Calder  Wentworth  proposed  to  Charlie  that  they  should  take  a 
stroll  together  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether,  when  they  came 
opposite  to  the*  door  of  a  music-hall,  they  would  *  feel  like '  drop- 
ping in  to  see  part  of  the  entertainment.  Charlie  agreed,  and, 
having  lit  their  cigars,  they  set  out.    He  foimd  his  new  friend 
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amusing,  and  Galder,  for  his  part,  took  a  liking  for  Charlie,  largely 
on  account  of  his  good  looks ;  like  many  plain  people,  he  was 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  beauty  in  women  and  men 
alike. 

'  I  say,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  pressing  Charlie's  arm  as  if  he  had 
known  hun  all  his  life,  '  there  was  somebody  in  that  summer- 
house,  eh  ? ' 

Charlie  turned  with  a  smile  and  a  blush.    He  felt  confidential. 

*  Yes,  there  was,  only  Victor  ' 

*  Oh,  I  know.  I  nearly  break  his  head  whenever  he  mentions 
any  girl  I  like.' 

*  You  know  what  he'd  have  thought — ^and  it  wasn't  anything 
like  that  really.' 

*  Who  was  she,  then  ?  * 

*  I— I  don't  know.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mean  her  name,  of  course.    Bat  what  was  she  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.' 

'  Where  did  she  come  from  ?  * 

*  London,  I  believe.' 

'  Oh !  I  say,  that's  a  queer  go,  Merceron.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  it.  She's  simply  vanished,' 
said  poor  Charlie,  and  no  one  should  wonder  if  his  voice  faltered 
a  little,  Calder  Wentworth  laughed  at  many  things,  but  he  did 
not  laugh  now  at  Charlie  Merceron.  Indeed  he  looked  unusually 
grave. 

*I  should  drop  it,'  he  remarked.  *It  don't  look — well — 
healthy.' 

'  Ah,  you've  never  seen  her,'  said  Charlie. 
'  No,  and  I  tell  you  what— it  won't  be  a  bad  thing  if  you  don't 
see  her  again.' 
'Why?' 

*  Because  you're  just  in  the  state  of  mind  to  marry  her.' 
*And  why  shouldn't  I?' 

Mr.  Wentworth  made  no  answer,  and  they  walked  on  till 
they  reached  Piccadilly  Circus.  Then  Charlie  suddenly  darted 
forward. 

*  Hullo,  what's  up  ? '  cried  Calder,  following  him. 

Charlie  was  talking  eagerly  to  a  very  smart  young  lady  who 
had  just  got  down  from  an  omnibus. 

'  By  Jove !  he  can't  have  found  her! '  thought  Calder. 

It  was  tiot  the  unknown,  but  her  friend  Nettie  Wallace,  whom 
Charlie's  quick  eye  had  discerned ;  and  the  next  moment  Willie 
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Prime  made  his  appearance.  Charlie  received  them  both  almost 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  news  from  Lang  Marsh  was  asked  and 
given.  Calder  drew  near,  and  Charlie  presented  his  friends  to 
one  another  with  the  intent  that  he  might  get  a  word  with  Nettie 
while  Calder  engrossed  her  fi/mces  attention. 

^  Have — have  you  heard  from  Miss  Brown  lately  ? '  he  was 
just  beginning,  when  Calder,  who  had  been  looking  steadily  at 
Nettie,  burst  out : 

*  Hullo,  I  say.  Miss  Wallace,  we've  met  before,  haven't  we  ? 
You  know  me,  don't  you  ? ' 

Nettie  laughed. 

^  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you,  sir.    You're  '  She  paused  abruptly, 

•  and  glanced  from  Charlie  to  Calder,  and  back  from  Calder  to 
Charlie.   Then  she  blushed  very  red  indeed. 
'  Well,  who  am  I  ? ' 

*  I — I  saw  you  at — at  Miss  G-lyn's,  Mr.  Wentworth.' 

^  'Course  you  did — ^that's  it ; '  and,  looking  curiously  at  the  girl's 
flushed  face,  he  added :  '  Don't  be  afraid  to  mention  Miss  Olyn ; 
Mr.  Merceron  knows  all  about  it.' 

*  All  about  it,  does  he,  sir  ? '  cried  Nettie.  *  Well,  I'm  glad  of 
that.    I  haven't  been  easy  in  my  mind  ever  since.' 

Calder's  conformation  of  eye  enabled  him  to  express  much 
surprise  by  facial  expression,  and  at  this  moment  he  used  his 
power  to  the  full. 

*  Awfully  kind  of  you.  Miss  Wallace,'  said  he,  *  but  I  don't  see 
where  your  responsibility  comes  in.    Ever  since  what  ? ' 

Nettie  shot  a  glance  of  inquiry  at  Charlie,  but  here  too  she 
met  only  bewilderment. 

*  Does  he  know  that  Miss  Glyn  is  '  she  began. 

*  Engaged  to  me  ?  Certainly.* 
*0h!' 

Willie  stood  by  in  silence.  He  had  never  heard  of  this  Miss 
Glyn.  Charlie,  puzzled  as  he  was,  was  too  intent  on  Miss  Brown 
to  spend  much  time  wondering  why  Miss  Glyn's  affairs  should 
have  been  a  trouble  to  Nettie. 

*  You'll  let  me  know  if  you  hear  about  her,  won't  you  ? '  he  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

Nettie  gave  up  the  hope  of  understanding.  She  shook  her 
head. 

*  I'll  ask  her,  if  I  see  her,  whether  she  wishes  it,'  she  whispered 
back ;  and,  with  a  hasty  good  night,  she  seized  Willie's  arm  and 
hurried  him  off.    Charlie  was  left  alone  with  Calder. 
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*  What  the  deuce  did  she  mean  ?  *  asked  Calder. 
'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Charlie. 

*  Where  did  you  meet  her  ? ' 

'  Oh,  down  at  home.  The  fellow  she  was  with  is  a  son  of  a 
tenant  of  ours ;  she's  going  to  marry  him.' 

*  She's  a  nice  little  girl,  but  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what  she 
meant.' 

And,  as  the  one  was  thinking  exclusively  of  Agatha  Glyn,  and 
the  other  spared  a  thought  for  no  one  but  Agatha  Brown,  they 
did  not  arrive  at  an  explanation. 

One  result,  however,  that  chance  encounter  had.  The  next 
morning  Miss  Agatha  Glyn  received  a  letter  in  the  following 
terms : — 

*  Madame, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  intruding,  but  I  think 
you  would  wish  to  know  that  Mr.  Charles  Merceron  is  in  London, 
and  that  I  met  him  this  evening  with  Mr.  Wentworth.  As  you 
informed  me  that  you  had  passed  Mr.  Merceron  on  the  road  two 
or  three  times  during  your  visit  to  Lang  Marsh,  I  think  you  may 
wish  to  be  informed  of  the  above.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Merceron 
is  aware  that  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  but  I  could  not 
make  out  how  far  he  was  aware  of  what  happened  at  Lang  Marsh. 
I  think  he  does  not  know  it.  Of  course  you  will  know  whether 
Mr.  Wentworth  is  aware  of  your  visit  there.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  to  say  if  I 
meet  the  gentlemen  again.  Mr.  Merceron  is  very  pressing  in- 
asking  me  for  news  of  you.  I  am  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight 
from  the  present  date,  and  I  am,  Madame,  yours  respectfully, — 
Nettie  Wallace.' 


*  In  London,  and  with  Calder ! '  exclaimed  Agatha  Glyn.  *  Oh 
dear!  oh  dear!  oh  dear!  What  is  to  be  done?  I  wish  I'd 
never  gone  near  the  wretched  place ! ' 

Then  she  took  up  the  letter  and  re-read  it. 

'  He  and  I  mustn't  meet,  that's  all,'  she  said. 

Then  she  slowly  tore  the  letter  into  very  small  pieces  and  put 
them  in  the  wastepaper  basket. 

'  Calder  has  no  idea  where  I  was,'  she  said,  and  she  sat  down 
by  the  window  and  looked  out  over  the  Park  for  nearly  ten 
minutes. 

*  Ah,  well!  I  should  like  to  see  him  just  once  again.  Dear 
old  Pool ! '  said  she. 
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Then  she  suddenly  began  to  laugh — an  action  only  to  be 
excused  in  one  in  her  position,  and  burdened  with  her  sins,  by  the 
fact  of  her  having  at  the  moment  a  peculiarly  vivid  vision  of 
Millie  Bushell  going  head  first  out  of  a  canoe. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  INEVITABLE  MEETING. 

The  first  Viscount  Thrapston  had  been  an  eminent  public 
character,  and  the  second  a  respectable  private  person  ;  the  third 
had  been  neither.  And  yet  there  was  some  good  in  the  third. 
He  had  loved  his  only  son  with  a  fondness  rare  to  find ;  and  for 
ten  whole  years,  while  the  young  man  was  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-seven,  the  old  lord  lived,  for  his  sake,  a  life  open  to  no 
reproach.  Then  the  son  died,  leaving  a  lately  married  wife  and  a 
baby-girl,  and  Lord  Thrapston,  deprived  at  once  of  hope  and  of 
restraint,  returned  to  his  old  courses,  till  age  came  upon  him  and 
drove  him  from  practice  into  reminiscence.  Mrs.  Glyn  had  out- 
lived her  husband  fifteen  years  and  then  followed  liim,  fairly 
snubbed  to  death,  some  said,  by  her  formidable  father-in-law. 
The  daughter  was  of  sterner  slufi*,  and  early  discovered  for  herself 
that  nothing  worse  than  a  scowl  or  a  snarl  was  to  be  feared.  On 
her,  indeed,  descended  a  relic  of  that  tenderness  her  father  had 
enjoyed,  and  Agatha  used  to  the  full  the  advantages  it  gave  her. 
She  knew  her  own  importance.  It  is  not  every  girl  who  will  be 
a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  and  she  amused  her  grandfather  by 
calmly  informing  him  that  it  was  not  on  the  whole  a  subject  for 
regret  that  she  had  not  been  a  boy.  *  You  see,'  said  she,  '  we  get 
rid  of  the  new  viscounty,  and  it's  much  better  to  be  Warmley 
than  Thrapston.' 

The  fact  that  she  was  some  day  to  be  *  Warmley  *  was  the 
mainspring  of  that  hairbrained  jaunt  to  Lang  Marsh  in  company 
with  Nettie  Wallace.  Nettie  was  the  daughter  of  Lord  Thrap- 
ston's  housekeeper,  and  the  two  girls  had  been  intimate  in  youth, 
much  as  Charlie  Merceron  and  Willie  Prime  had  been  at  the 
Court;  and  when  Nettie,  scorning  servitude,  set  up  in  life  for  her- 
self, Agatha  gave  her  her  custom  and  did  not  withdraw  her  friend- 
ship. In  return,  she  received  an  allegiance  which  refused  none  of 
her  behests,  and  a  regard  which  abolished  all  formality  between 
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them,  except  when  Nettie  got  a  pen  in  her  hand  and  set  herself  to 
compose  a  polite  letter.  The  expedition  was,  of  course,  to  see  the 
Court — the  old  home  of  the  Warmleys,  for  which  Agatha  felt 
a  sentimental  attraction.  She  had  told  herself  that  some  day, 
if  she  were  rich  (and,  Lord  Thrapston  not  being  rich,  she  must 
have  had  some  other  resource  in  her  mind),  she  would  buy  back 
Langbury  Court  and  get  rid  of  the  Mercerons  altogether.  There 
were  only  a  widow  and  a  boy,  she  had  heard,  and  they  should 
have  their  price.  So  she  went  to  the  Court  in  the  businesslike 
mood  of  a  possible  purchaser  (Calder  could  afford  anything),  as 
well  as  in  the  romantic  mood  of  a  girl  escaped  from  everyday 
surroundings  and  plunging  into  a  past  full  of  interest  to  her. 
Had  not  she  also  read  of  Agatha  Merceron  ?  And  in  this  mixed 
mood  she  remained  till  one  evening  at  the  Pool  she  had  met  ^  the 
boy,'  when  the  mood  became  more  mixed  still.  She  dared  not 
now  look  back  on  the  struggles  she  had  gone  through  before  her 
meeting  with  the  boy  became  first  a  daily  event,  and  then  the 
daily  event.  She  had  indulged  herself  for  once.  It  was  not  to 
last ;  but  for  once  it  was  overpoweringly  sweet  to  be  gazed  at  by 
eyes  that  did  not  remind  her  of  a  frog's,  and  to  see  swiftly  darting 
towards  her  a  lithe  straight  figure  crowned  with  a  head  that  (so 
she  said)  reminded  her  of  Lord  Byron's.  But  alas !  alas !  why 
had  nobody  told  her  that  the  boy  was  like  that  before  she  went  ? 
Why  did  her  grandfather  take  no  care  of  her  ?  Why  did  Calder 
never  show  any  interest  in  what  she  did  ?  Why,  in  fine,  was 
everybody  so  cruel  as  to  let  her  do  exactly  what  she  liked,  and 
thereby  get  into  a  scrape  hke  this  ? 

One  thing  was  certain.  If  that  boy  were  in  London,  she  must 
avoid  him.  They  must  never  meet.  It  was  nonsense  for  Mr. 
Sigismund  Taylor  to  talk  of  making  a  clean  breast  of  it — of  a 
dignified  apology  to  Charlie,  coupled  with  a  no  less  dignified 
intimation  that  their  acquaintance  must  be  regarded  as  closed. 
Mr.  Taylor  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  He  even  wanted  her  to 
tell  Calder !  No.  She  was  truly  and  properly  penitent,  and  she 
hoped  that  she  received  all  he  said  in  that  line  in  a  right  spirit ; 
but  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  expediency,  she  would  rather 
have  Mrs.  Blunt's  advice  than  that  of  a  thousand  Mr.  Taylors. 
So  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Blunt  and  asked  herself  to  lunch,  and  Mrs. 
Blunt,  being  an  accomplished  painstaking  hostess,  and  having  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  her  young  friend  desired  a  confidential 
interview,  at  once  cast  about  for  some  one  whom  Agatha  would 
like  to  meet.    She  did  not  ask  Calder  Wentworth — she  was  not  so 
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commonplace  as  that — but  she  invited  Victor  Sutton,  and,  delight- 
ing in  a  happy  flash  of  inspiration,  she  added  Mr.  Vansittart 
Merceron.  The  families  were  connected  in  some  way,  she  knew, 
and  Agatha  certainly  ought  to  know  Mr.  Merceron. 

Accordingly,  when  Agatha  arrived,  she  found  Victor,  and  she 
had  not  been  there  five  minutes  before  the  butler,  throwing  open 
the  door,  announced  ^  Mr.  Merceron.' 

Uncle  Van  had  reached  that  state  of  body  when  he  took  his 
time  over  stairs,  and  between  the  announcement  and  his  entrance 
there  was  time  for  Agatha  to  exclaim,  quite  audibly, 

^Oh!' 

*  What's  the  matter,  dear  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Blunt ;  but  Uncle  Van's 
entrance  forbade  a  reply,  and  left  Agatha  blushing  but  relieved. 

Was  she  never  to  hear  the  end  of  that  awful  story  ?  It  might 
be  natural  that,  her  hereditary  connection  with  the  Mercerons 
being  disclosed,  Mr.  Vansittart  should  discourse  of  Langbnry 
Court,  of  the  Pool,  and  of  Agatha  Merceron ;  but  was  it  necessary 
that  Victor  Sutton  should  chime  in  with  the  whole  history  of  the 
canoe  and  Miss  Bushell,  or  joke  with  Mr.  Merceron  about  his 
nephew's  '  assignations '  ?  The  whole  topic  seemed  in  bad  taste, 
and  she  wondered  that  Mrs.  Blunt  did  not  discourage  it.  But 
what  horrible  creatures  men  were !  Did  they  really  think  it  im- 
possible for  a  girl  to  like  to  talk  to  a  man  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
evening  without  ? 

*  You  must  let  me  bring  my  nephew  to  meet  Miss  Glyn,'  said 
Uncle  Van  graciously  to  his  hostess.  *  She  is  so  interested  in  the 
family  history  that  she  and  Charlie  would  get  on  like  wildfire. 
He's  mad  about  it.' 

*  In  fact,'  sniggered  Victor  (Miss  Glyn  always  detested  that 
man),  *  so  interested  that,  as  you  hear,  he  went  to  meet  Agatha 
Merceron  every  evening  for  a  fortnight ! ' 

*  You'll  be  delighted  to  meet  him,  won't  you,  Agatha?  We 
must  arrange  a  day,'  said  Mrs.  Blunt. 

*  Calder  knows  him,'  added  Victor. 

*  He's  an  idle  young  dog,'  said  Uncle  Van,  *  but  a  nice  fellow. 
A  little  flighty  and  fanciful,  as  boys  will  be,  but  no  harm  in  him. 
You  mustn't  attach  too  much  importance  to  our  chaff  about  hia 
meetings  at  the  Pool,  Miss  Glyn ;  we  don't  mean  any  harm.' 

Agatha  tried  to  smile,  but  the  attempt  was  not  a  brilliant 
success.  She  stammered  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  meet 
Mr.  Charles  Merceron,  'swearing  in  her  heart  that  she  would 
sooner  start  for  Tierra  del  Fuego.    But  her  confession  to  Mrs. 
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Blunt  would  save  her,  if  only  these  odious  men  would  go.  They 
had  had  their  coffee,  and  their  liqueurs,  and  their  cigarettes. 
What  more,  in  Heaven's  name,  could  even  a  man  want  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god  of  his  idolatry  ? 

Apparently  the  guests  themselves  became  aware  that  they 
were  trespassing,  for  Uncle  Van,  turning  to  his  hostess  with  his 
blandest  smile,  remarked, 

^  I  hope  we're  not  staying  too  long.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Blunt,  you're  always  so  kind  that  we  took  the  liberty  of  telling 
Calder  Wentworth  to  call  for  us  here.  He  ought  to  have  come  by 
now.' 

Mrs.  Blunt  declared  that  she  would  be  oi9fended  if  they 
thought  of  going  before  Calder  came.  Agatha  rose  in  despair : 
the  confession  must  be  put  off.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
hostess.   At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang. 

'  That's  him,'  said  Victor. 

^  Sit  down  again  for  a  minute,  dear,'  urged  Mrs.  Blunt. 

There  was  renewed  hope  for  the  confession.  Agatha  sat  down. 
But  hardly  had  she  done  so  before  the  strangest  presentiment 
came  over  her.  She  heard  the  door  below  open  and  shut,  and  it 
was  borne  in  upon  her  mind  that  two  men  had  entered.  How  she 
guessed  it,  she  could  not  tell,  but,  as  she  sat  there,  she  had  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Charlie  Merceron  had  come  with  Calder  Went- 
worth. Escape  was  impossible,  but  she  walked  across  to  the 
window  and  stood  there,  with  her  back  to  the  door. 

^  Mr.  Wentworth ! '  she  heard,  and  then,  cutting  the  servant 
short,  came  Calder's  voice. 

*  I  took  the  liberty  '  he  began  :  and  she  did  not  know  how 

he  went  on,  for  her  head  was  swimming. 

^  Agatha !  Agatha,  dear ! '  called  Mrs.  Blunt. 

Perforce  she  turned,  passing  her  hand  quickly  across  her  brow 
Yes !  It  was  so.  There  he  stood  by  Calder's  side,  and  Calder  was. 
saying, 

*  My  dear  Agatha,  this  is  Charlie  Merceron.' 

She  would  not  look  at  Charlie.  She  moved  slowly  forward, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Calder,  and  bowed  with  a  little  set  smile. 
Luckily  people  pay  slight  attention  to  one  another's  expressions 
on  social  occasions,  or  they  must  all  have  noticed  her  agitation. 
As  it  was,  only  Calder  Wentworth  looked  curiously  at  her  before 
he  turned  aside  to  shake  hands  with  Uncle  Van. 

Then  she  felt  Charlie  Merceron  coming  nearer,  and,  a  second 
later,  she  beard  his  voice, 
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*  Is  it  possible  that  it's  you  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

Then  she  looked  at  him.  His  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes 
eagerly  straining  to  read  what  might  be  in  hers. 

*  Hush ! '  she  whispered.    *  Yes.    Hush  !  hush  ! ' 

*  But — but  he  told  me  your  name  was  Glyn  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  And  he  says  you're  engaged  to  him.' 

Agatha  clasped  her  hands,  and  Calder's  voice  broke  in  between 
them : 

*  Come  along,  Merceron,  we're  waiting  for  you.' 

*  They've  got  into  antiquities  already,'  smiled  Mrs.  Blunt. 
*You  must  come  again,  Mr.  Merceron,  and  meet  Miss  Glyn. 
Mustn't  he,  Agatha  ? ' 

Agatha  threw  one  glance  at  him. 

*  If  he  will,'  she  said. 

Charlie  pulled  himself  together,  muttered  something  appro- 
priate, and  ehufiSed  out  under  his  uncle's  wing.  Mr.  Vansittart 
was  surprised  to  find  him  a  trifle  confused  and  awkward  in 
society. 

Outside  the  house,  Charlie  ranged  up  beside  Calder  Went- 
worth,  leaving  Uncle  Van  and  Sutton  together. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? '  asked  Calder. 
Charlie  gave  no  opinion.    He  asked  just  one  question  : 
'  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  to  her  ? ' 

*  How  long  ?  Oh,  let's  see.  About — ^yes,  just  about  a  year. 
I  never  knew  that  there  was  a  sort  of  connection  between  you 
and  her — sort  of  relationship,  you  know.  I  ain't  strong  on  the 
Peerage.' 

'  A  sort  of  connection  ! '  There  was  that  in  more  senses  than 
the  one  Calder  had  been  told  of  by  Uncle  Van.  There  was  a  con- 
nection that  poor  Charlie  thought  Heaven  itself  had  tied  on  those 
summer  evenings  by  the  Pool,  which  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
for  ever  he  had  sallied  from  his  home,  like  a  knight  in  search  of 
his  mistress  the  world  over  in  olden  days.  And  he  found  her — 
such  as  this  girl  must  be !  Stay !  He  did  not  know  all  yet. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  forced  into  a  bond  she  hated.  He  knew 
that  happened.  Did  not  stories  tell  of  it,  and  moralists  declaim' 
against  it?  This  man — this  creature,  Calder  Wentworth — ^was 
buying  her  with  his  money,  forcing  himself  on  her,  brutally 
capturing  her.  Of  course!  How  could  he  have  doubted  her? 
Charlie  dropped  Calder's  arm  as  though  it  had  been  made  of  red- 
hot  iron. 
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^  Hullo  ! '  exclaiined  that  worthy  fellow,  unconscious  of  offence. 
Charlie  stopped  short. 

*I  can't  come,'  he  said.  'I — I've  remembered  an  engage- 
ment ; '  and  without  more  he  turned  away  and  shot  out  of  sight 
round  the  nearest  comer. 

'  Well,  I'm  hanged ! '  said  Calder  Wentworth,  and,  with  a 
puzzled  frown,  he  joined  his  other  friends. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    MORAL   OF  IT. 

Left  alone  with  Mrs.  Blunt,  Agatha  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 

*A  very  handsome  young  man,  isn't  he?'  asked  the  good 
lady,  pushing  a  chair  back  into  its  place.  '  He'll  be  an  acquisi- 
tion, I  think.' 

Agatha  made  no  answer,  and  Mrs.  Blunt,  glancing  at  her, 
found  her  devouring  the  carpet  with  a  stony  stare. 
'  What  on  earth's  the  matter,  child  ? ' 

*  I'm  the  wretchedest  wickedest  girl  alive,'  declared  Agatha. 

*  Grood  gracious  ! ' 

*Mrs.  Blunt,  who  do  you  think  was  in  the  summer-house 
when  Mr.  Merceron  went  there  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  are  you  ill?  You  jump  about  so  from  subject  to 
subject.' 

*  It's  all  one  subject,  Mrs.  Blunt.    There  was  a  girl  there.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  and  if  there  was  ?  Boys  will  be  boys  ;  and 
I'm  sure  there  was  no  harm.' 

'Noharm!  Oh!' 

*  Agatha,  are  you  crazy?'  demanded  Mrs.  Blunt,  with  an 
access  of  sternness. 

'Could  I  fancy,'  pursued  Agatha,  in  despairing  playfulness 
mimicking  Uncle  Van's  manner,  '  how  Miss  Bushell  looked,  and 
how  Victor  looked,  and  how  everybody  looked  ?  Could  I  fancy 
it?   Why,  7ii;a«^Aere/' 

'There!  Where?' 

*  Why,  in  that  wretched  little  temple.  I  was  the  girl,  Mrs. 
Blunt.  I — I — I  was  the  milkmaid,  as  Mr.  Sutton  says.  I  was 
the  country  wench !    Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  oh  dear ! ' 

Mrs.  Blunt,  knowing  her  sex,  held  out  a  bottle  of  salt?. 
'  I'm  not  mad,'  said  Agatha. 
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*  You're  nearly  hysterical.' 
Agatha  took  a  long  sniff. 

'  I  think  I  can  tell  you  now,'  she  said  more  calmly.  '  Bat  was 
ever  a  girl  in  such  an  awful  position  before  ? ' 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  Mrs.  Blunt  said.  Her  censures 
will  have  been  long  ago  anticipated  by  every  right-thinking 
person,  and  if  she  softened  them  down  a  little  more  than  strict 
justice  allowed,  it  must  have  been  because  Agatha  was  an  old 
favourite  of  hers,  and  Lord  Thrapston  an  old  antipathy.  Upon 
her  word,  she  always  wondered  that  the  poor  child,  brought  up  by 
that  horrid  old  man,  was  not  twice  as  bad  as  she  was. 

^  But  what  am  I  to  do  about  them  ? '  cried  Agatha. 

'  Them  '  evidently  meant  Calder  and  Charlie. 

*  Do  !  Why,  there's  nothing  to  do.  You  must  just  apologise 
to  Mr.  Merceron,  and  tell  him  that  an  end  had  better  be 
put  ' 

'Oh,  I  know — Mr.  Taylor  said  that;  but,  Mrs.  Blunt,  I  don't 
want  an  end  to  be  put  to  our  acquaintance.  I  Uke  him  very 
very  much.    Oh,  and  he  thinks  me  horrid !  Oh ! ' 

*  Take  another  sniff,'  advised  Mrs.  Blunt.  *  Of  course,  if  Mr. 
Merceron  is  willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  just  be  an 
acquaintance  ' 

'  Oh,  but  I  know  he  won't.  'If  you  knew  Charlie-—^' 

*  Knew  whx)^  Agatha  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Merceron,'  said  Agatha,  in  a  very  humble  voice.  *  If  you 
knew  him  at  all,  you'd  know  he  wouldn't  do  that.' 

*  Then  you  must  send  him  about  his  business.  Oh,  yes,  I 
know.  You've  treated  him  atrociously,  but  Calder  Wentworth 
must  be  considered  first ;  that  is,  if  you  care  two  straws  for  the 
poor  fellow,  which  I  begin  to  doubt.' 

*  Oh,  I  do,  Mrs.  Blunt ! ' 

*  Agatha,  you  shameless  girl,  which  of  these  men  ? ' 

'  Don't  talk  as  if  there  were  a  dozen  of  them,  dear  Mrs.  Blunt. 
There  are  only  two.' 

*  One  too  many.' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  You — you  see  I'm — I'm  accustomed  to  Calder.' 
'Oh,  are  you?' 

*  Yes.  Don't  be  unkind,  Mrs.  Blunt.  And  then  Charlie  was 
something  so  new — such  a  charming  change — that  ' 

'  Upon  my  word,  you  might  be  your  grandfather.  Talk  about 
heredity,  and  Ibsen,  and  all  that ! ' 

^  Can't  you  help  me,  dear  Mrs.  Blunt  ? ' 
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*I  can't  give  you  two  husbands,  if  that's  what  you  want. 
There,  child,  don't  cry.    Never  mind  me.    Have  another  sniflf.' 

^  I  shall  go  home,'  said  Agatha.  '  Perhaps  grandpapa  may  be 
able  to  advise  me.' 

'  Your  grandfather !  Gracious  goodness,  girl,  you're  never 
going  to  tell  him  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  shall.  G-randpapa's  had  a  lot  of  experience :  he  says  so.' 

'  I  should  think  he  had  ! '  whispered  Mrs.  Blunt  with  uplifted 
hands. 

'  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Blunt.  You  don't  know  how  unhappy  I  am. 
Thanks,  yes,  a  hansom,  please.  Mrs.  Blunt,  are  you  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Merceron  here  again  ? ' 

Mrs.  Blunt's  toleration  was  exhausted. 

*  Be  off  with  you! '  she  said  -sternly,  pointing  a  forefinger  at  the 
door. 

By  great  good  fortune  Agatha  found  Lord  Thrapston  at  home. 
Drawing  a  footstool  beside  his  chair,  she  sat  down.  Her  agitation 
was  past,  and  she  wore  a  gravely  business-like  air. 

*  Grandpapa,'  she  began,  *  I  have  got  something  to  tell  you.' 

*  Go  ahead,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  stroking  her 
golden  hair.    Her  father  had  curls  like  that  when  he  was  a  boy. 

'  Something  dreadful  I've  done,  you  know.  But  you  won't  be 
very  angry,  will  you  ? ' 

*  We'll  see.' 

*  You  oughtn't  to  be,  because  you're  not  very  good  yourself,  are 
you  ? '  «nd  she  first  glanced  up  into  his  bumt-out  old  eyes  and 
then  pressed  her  lips  on  his  knotted  lean  old  hand. 

*  Aggy,'  said  he,  *  I  expect  you  play  the  deuce  with  the  young 
fellows,  don't  you? ' 

Agatha  laughed  softly,  but  a  frown  succeeded. 

*  That's  just  it,'  she  said.  *  Now,  you're  to  listen  and  not  inter- 
rupt, or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  manage  it.  And  you're  not  to 
look  at  me,  grandpapa.' 

The  narrative — that  thrice-told  tale — began.  As  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Blunt  were  omitted,  those  of  Lord 
Thrapston  may  well  receive  like  treati^ent,  more  especially  as  they 
tended  not  to  edification ;  but  before  his  granddaughter  had 
finished  her  story  the  old  man  had  sworn  softly  four  times  and 
chuckled  audibly  twice. 

*  I  knew  there  was  a  girl  in  that  temple,  soon  as  Calder  told 
me,'  said  he. 

*  But  you  didn't  know  who  it  was.   Ob,  wid  Calder  doesn't  ? ' 
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*  Not  he.  Well,  youVe  made  a  pretty  little  fool  of  yourself, 
missie.    What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ? ' 

*  That's  what  you've  got  to  tell  me.' 

*  I  ?    Oh,  I  dare  say.    No,  no ;  you  got  into  the  scrape  and 

you  can  get  out  of  it.    And  '   He  suddenly  recollected  his 

duties.  *  Look  here,  Agatha,  I  must — hang  it,  Agatha,  I  shouldn't 
be  doing  my  duty  as — as  a  grandfather  if  I  didn't  say  that  it's  a 

monstrous  disgraceful  thing  of  you  to  have  done.    Yes,  d  d 

disgraceful and  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuflF  with  an  air  of  severe 
virtue. 

*  Yes,  dear ;  but  you  shouldn't  swear,  should  you  ? ' 

Lord  Thrapston  felt  that  he  had  spoilt  the  moral  effect  of  his 
reproof,  and,  without  dwelling  further  on  that  aspect  of  the  subject, 
he  addressed  his  mind  to  the  more  practical  question.  The  out- 
come, different  as  the  source  was,  was  the  same  old  verdict. 

*  We  must  tell  Calder,  my  dear.  It  isn't  right  to  keep  him  in 
the  dark.' 

'  I  can't  tell  him.    Why  must  he  be  told  ? ' 
'  Well,'  said  Lord  Thrapston,  *  it's  just  possible,  Aggy,  that  he 
may  have  something  to  say  to  it,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  I  don't  mind  what  he  says,'  declared  Agatha. 

*  Eh  ?    Why,  I  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  him.' 

*  So  I  am.' 

*  And  as  you're  going  to  marry  him  ' 

*  I  never  said  I  was  going  to  marry  him.  I  only  said  he  might 
be  engaged  to  me,  if  he  liked.' 

'  Oho !    So  this  young  Merceron— ' 

*  Not  at  all,  grandpapa.  Oh,  I  do  wish  somebody  would  help 
me!' 

Lord  Thrapston  rose  from  his  seat. 

'You  must  do  what  you  like,'  he  said.  'I'm  going  to  tell 
Calder.' 

'Oh,  why?' 

*  Because,'  he  answered,  *  I'm  a  man  of  honour.' 

Before  the  impressive  invocation  of  her  grandfather's  one 
religion,  Agatha's  opposition  collapsed. 

*  I  suppose  he  must  be  told,'  she  admitted  mournfully.  *  I 
expect  he'll  never  speak  to  me  again,  and  I'm  sure  Mr.  Merceron 
won't;'  and  she  sat  on  the  footstool,  the  picture  of  dejection. 

Ix)rd  Thrapston  was  moved  to  enunciate  a  solemn  truth. 
'  Aggy,'  said  he,  shaking  his  finger  at  her,  '  in  this  world  you 
can't  have  your  fun  for  nothing.'  But  then  he  spoilt  it  by  adding 
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regretfully,  '  More's  the  pity ! '  and  off  he  hobbled  to  the  club, 
intent  on  finding  Calder  Wentwoith. 

For  some  time  after  he  went,  Agatha  sat  on  her  stool  in  deep 
thought.  Then  she  rose,  sat  down  at  the  writing-table,  took  a 
pen,  and  began  to  bite  the  end  of  it.  At  last  she  started  to 
write : 

*  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  write  or  not,  but  I  must 
tell  you  how  it  happened.  Oh,  don't  think  too  badly  of  me !  I 
came  down  just  because  I  had  heard  so  much  about  the  Court 
and  I  wanted  to  see  it,  and  I  came  as  I  did  with  Nettie  Wallace 
just  for  fun.  I  never  meant  to  say  I  was  a  dressmaker,  you  know; 
but  people  would  ask  questions  and  I  had  to  say  something.  I 
never,  never  thought  of  you.  I  thought  you  were  about  fifteen. 
And  you  know — oh,  you  must  kaow — that  I  met  you  quite  by 
accident,  and  was  just  as  surprised  as  you  were.  And  the  rest  was 
all  your  fault.  I  didn't  want  to  come  again ;  you  know  I  refused 
ever  so  many  times ;  and  you  promised  you  wouldn't  come  if  I 
came,  and  then  you  did  come.  It  was  redly  all  your  feult.  And 
Fm  very,  very  sorry,  and  you  must  please  try  to  forgive  me,  dear 
Mr.  Merceron,  and  not  think  me  a  very  wicked  girl.  I  had  no 
idea  of  coming  every  evening,  but  you  persuaded  me.  You  know 
you  persuaded  me.  And  how  could  I  tell  you  I  was  engaged  ? 
You  know  you  never  asked  me.  I  would  have  told  you  if  you 
had.  I  am  telling  IVIr.  Wentworth  all  about  it,  and  I  don't  think 
.  you  ought  to  have  persuaded  me  to  meet  you  as  you  did.  It 
wasn't  really  kind  or  nice  of  you,  was  it  ?  Because,  of  course,  I'm 
not  very  old,  and  I  don't  know  much  about  the  world,  and  I  never 
thought  of  all  the  horrid  things  people  would  say.  Do,  please, 
keep  this  quite  a  secrti,  I  felt  I  must  write  you  just  a  line.  I 
wonder  what  you're  thinking  about  me,  or  whether  you're  thinking 
about  me  at  all.  You  must  never  think  of  me  again.  I  am  very, 
very  unhappy,  and  I  do  most  earnestly  hope,  dear  Mr.  Merceron, 
that  I  have  not  made  you  unhappy.  We  were  both  very  much  to 
blame,  weren't  we?  But  we  slipped  into  it  without  knowing. 
Good-bye.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  dear  old  Pool,  and 
the  temple,  and — the  rest.  But  you  must  please  forget  me  and 
forgive  me.  I  am  very  miserable  about  it  and  about  everything. 
I  think  we  had  better  not  know  each  other  any  more,  so  please 
don't  answer  this.  Just  put  it  in  the  fire  and  think  no  more 
about  it  or  me.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  all  this  when  I  saw  you 
to-day,  but  I  couldn't.    Good-bye.    Why  did  we  ever  meet  ? 

*  Agatha  Glyn.' 
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She  read  this  rather  confused  composition  over  twice,  growing 
more  sorry  for  herself  each  time.  Then  she  put  it  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  it  to  Charlie,  looked  out  Uncle  Van  in  the  Directory, 
and  sent  it  under  cover  to  his  residence.  Then  she  went  and  lay 
down  on  the  hearthrug,  and  began  to  cry,  and  through  her  tears 
she  said  aloud  to  herself, 

*  I  wonder  whether  he'll  write  or  come/ 

Because  it  seemed  to  her  entirely  impossible  that,  in  spite  of 
her  prayer,  he  should  put  the  letter  in  the  fire  and  let  her  go. 
Surely  he  too  remembered  the  dear  old  Pool,  and  the  temple, 
and — the  rest ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TO'O  MEN  OF  SPIRIT. 

*  The  Jewt  is,'  observed  Lord  Thrapston  complacently,  Hhe  girl  very 
much  resembles  me  in  disposition.' 

Calder's  eyes  grew  larger  and  rounder. 

*  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously. 

'  Well,  this  little  lark  of  hers — hang  me,  it's  just  what  I  should 
have  enjoyed  doing  fifty  years  ago.' 

*  Ah — er — Lord  Thrapston,  have  you  noticed  the  resemblance 
you  speak  of  in  any  other  way  ? ' 

*  That  girl,  except  that  she  is  a  girl,  is  myself  over  again—  my. 
self  over  again.' 

'  The  deuce  ! ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Calder ;  I  grow  hard  of  hearing.' 

*  Nothing,  Lord  Thrapston.    Look  here,  Ijord  Thrapston  ' 

'  Well,  well,  my  dear  boy  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothiug ;  that  is  ' 

'  But  she'll  be  all  right  in  your  hands,  my  boy.  You  must 
keep  an  eye  on  her,  don't  you  know  :  she'll  need  a  bit  o'  driving  ; 
but  I  really  don't  see  why  you  should  come  to  grief.  I  don't,  'pon 
my  soul.  No.  With  tact  on  your  part,  you  might  very  well  pull 
through.' 

*  How  d'ye  mean  tact.  Lord  Thrapston  ? ' 

*  Oh,  amuse  her.  Let  her  travel ;  give  her  lots  of  society ; 
don't  bother  her  with  domestic  affairs.  Don't  let  her  feel  she's 
under  any  obligation.  That's  what  she  kicks  against.  So  do  I ; 
always  did,' 
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Calder  pulled  his  moostache.  Lord  Thrapston  had  briefly 
sketched  the  exact  opposite  of  his  ideal  of  married  life. 

*  The  fiact  is/  continued  the  old  man,  *  the  boy's  an  uncommon 
handsome  boy.  She  can't  resist  that.  No  more  can  I ;  never  could.' 

There  chanced  to  be  a  mirror  opposite  Calder,  and  he 
impartially  considered  himself.  There  was,  he  concluded,  every 
prospect  of  Miss  Glyn  resisting  any  engrossing  passion  for  him. 

'  It's  very  good  of  you  to  have  told  me  all  about  it,'  he  re- 
marked, rising.    *  I'll  think  it  over.' 

*  Yes,  do.  Of  course,  I  admit  she's  given  you  a  perfectly 
good  reason  for  breaking  off  your  engagement  if  you  like.  Mind 
that.  We  don't  feel  aggrieved,  Calder.  Act  as  you  think  best. 
We  admit  we're  in  the  wrong,  but  we  must  stand  by  what  we've 
done.' 

*  I  shouldn't  like  to  give  her  any  pain  ' 

*Pain!  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  my  dear  boy.  She  won't  fret. 
Make  your  mind  easy  about  that.' 

Calder  felt  a  sudden  impulse  to  disclose  to  Lord  Thrapston  his 
secret  opinion  of  him,  and  he  recollected,  with  a  pang,  that  in  the 
course  of  so  doing  he  would  have  to  touch  on  more  than  one 
characteristic  shared  by  the  old  man  and  Agatha.  Where  were  his 
visions  of  a  quiet  home  in  the  country,  of  freedom  from  the  irksome 
duties  of  society,  of  an  obedient  and  devoted  wife,  surrounded  by 
children  and  flanked  by  jampots?  He  had  once  painted  this 
picture  for  Agatha,  shortly  after  she  had  agreed  to  that  arrangement 
which  she  declined  to  call  a  promise  of  marriage ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him  now  that  she  had  allowed  the  subject  to  drop  without  any 
expression  of  concurrence.  He  took  leave  of  Lord  Thrapston  and 
went  for  a  solitary  walk.  He  wanted  to  think.  But  the  position 
of  affairs  was  such  that  other  persons  also  felt  the  need  of  reflec- 
tion, and  Calder  had  not  been  walking  by  the  Eow  very  long  before, 
lifting  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  young  man  approaching.  The  young 
man  was  not  attired  as  he  ought  to  have  been  :  he  wore  a  light 
suit,  a  dissolute  necktie,  and  a  soft  wideawake  crammed  down  low 
on  his  head.  He  had  obviously  forsworn  the  vanities  of  the  world 
and  was  wearing  the  willow.  He  came  up  to  Calder  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

*  Wentworth,'  he  said,  '  I  left  you  rudely  the  other  day.  I  was 
doing  you  an  injustice.  I  have  heard  the  truth  from  Mrs.  Blunt. 
You  are  free  from  all  blame.   We — we  are  fellow-sufferers.' 

His  tones  were  so  mournful  that  Calder  shook  his  hand  with 
warm  sympathy,  and  remarked, 
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*  Pretty  rough  on  us  both,  ain't  it  ?  ' 

'  For  me,'  declared  Charlie,  *  everything  is  over.  My  trust  in 
woman  is  destroyed ;  my  pleasure  in  life  is  ' 

*  Well,  I  don't  feel  A 1  myself,  old  chiqp,'  said  Calder. 
'  I  have  written  to — to  her,  to  say  good-bye.' 

*  No,  have  you,  though? ' 

*  What  else  could  I  do  ?  Wentworth,  do  you  suppose  that,  even 
if  she  was  free,  I  would  think  of  her  for  another  moment  ?  Can 
there  be  love  where  there  is  no  esteem,  no  trust,  no  confidence  ? ' 

*  I  was  just  thinking  that  when  you  came  up,'  said  Calden 
*No,  at  whatever  cost,  I — every  self-respecting  man — must 

consider  first  of  all  what  he  owes  to  his  name,  to  his  family,  to 
his— Wentworth,  to  his  unborn  children.' 
Calder  nodded. 

'  You,  of  course,'  pursued  Charlie,  '  will  be  guided  by  your  own 
judgment.    As  to  that,  the  circumstances  seal  my  lips.' 

*  I  don't  like  it,  you  know,'  said  Calder. 

*  As  regards  you,  she  may  or  may  not  have  excuses.  I  don't  know ; 
but  she  wilfully  and  grossly  deceived  me.    I  have  done  with  her.' 

'  Gad,  I  believe  you're  right,  Merceron,  old  chap !  A  chap 
ought  to  stand  up  for  himself,  by  Jove !  You'd  never  feel  safe  with 
her,  would  you,  by  Jove  ? ' 

*  Good-bye,'  said  Charlie  suddenly.  *  I  leave  Paddington  by 
the  4.15.' 

*  Where  are  you  oflF  to  ? ' 

'  Hell — I  mean  home,'  answered  Charlie. 
Calder  beat  his  stick  against  liis  leg. 
'  I  pan't  stay  here  either,'  he  said  moodily. 
Charlie  stretched  out  his  hand  again. 

*  Come  with  me,'  said  he. 
*Eh?  what?' 

'  Come  with  me ;  we'll  forget  her  together.' 
Calder  looked  at  him. 

*  Well,  you  are  a  good  chap.  Dashed  if  I  don't.  Yes,  I  will. 
We'll  enjoy  ourselves  like  thunder.  But  I  say,  Merceron,  I — I 
ought  to  write  to  her,  oughtn't  I  ? ' 

'  I  am  just  going  to  write  myself.' 

*  To — to  say  good-bye,  eh  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  I  shall  write  and  break  it  off.' 

'  Come  along.  We'll  go  to  your  rooms  and  get  the  thing  done, 
and  then  catch  the  train.    My  luggage  is  at  the  station  now.' 
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'  It  won't  take  me  a  minute  to  get  mine.' 

*  Wentworth,  I'm  glad  to  be  rid  of  her,' 

*  Ah — oh,  well — so  am  I,'  said  Calder. 

late  that  evening  the  butler  presented  Miss  Agatha  Gljn  with 
two  letters  on  a  salver.  As  her  eye  fell  on  the  addresses,  she 
started.  Her  heart  began  to  beat.  She  sat  and  looked  at  the 
two  momentous  missives. 

''Now  which,'  she  thought,  'shall  I  read  first?  And  what 
shall  I  do,  if  they  are  both  obstinate  ? ' 

There  was  another  contingency  which  Miss  Glyn  did  not  con- 
template. 

After  a  long  hesitation,  she  took  up  Charlie's  letter,  and  opened 
it.  It  was  very  short,  and  began  abruptly  without  any  words  of 
address :  . 

'  I  have  received  your  letter.  Your  excuses  make  it  worse.  I 
could  forgive  everything  except  deceit.  I  leave  London  to-day. 
Good-bye.— C.  M.' 

'  Deceit ! '  cried  Agatha.  *  How  dare  he  ?  What  a  horrid  boy  ! ' 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  great 
indignation.  She  had  never  been  talked  to  like  that  in  her  life 
before.  It  was  ungentlemanly,  cruel,  brutal.  She  flung  Charlie's 
letter  angrily  down  on  the  table. 

*  I  am  sure  poor  dear  old  Calder  won't  treat  me  like  that ! '  she 
exclaimed,  taking  up  his  letter. 

It  ran  thus  : 

'  My  dear  Agatha, — I  hope  you  will  believe  that  I  write  this 
without  any  feeling  of  anger  towards  you.  My  regard  for  you 
remains  very  great,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always  be  very  good 
friends  ;  but,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  story  Lord  Thrapston  told  me  shows  con- 
clusively what  I  have  been  fearing  for  some  time  past — namely,  that 
I  have  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  win  a  real  affection  from  you,  and 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  make  one  another  happy.  Therefore, 
thanking  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  the  past,  I  think  I 
had  better  restore  your  liberty  to  you.  I  shall  hear  with  very  great 
pleasure  of  your  happiness.  I  leave  town  to-day  for  a  little  while, 
in  order  that  you  may  not  be  exposed  to  tie  awkwardness  of 
meeting  me. 

'Always  your  most  sincerely, 

'Calder  Wentworth.' 
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Agatha  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow;  then  she  re-read 
Calder's  letter,  and  then  Charlie's.  Yes,  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt  about  it !  Both  of  the  gentlemen  had — well,  what  they 
had  done  did  not  admit  of  being  put  into  tolerable  words.  With  a 
little  shriek,  Agatha  flung  herself  on  the  sofa. 

The  door  opened  and  Lord  Thrapston  entered. 

'  Well,  Aggy,  what's  the  news  ?  Still  bothered  by  your  two 
young  men  ?    Hullo !  what's  wrong  ? ' 

'  Head  them  ! '  cried  Agatha,  with  a  gesture  towards  the  table. 

*Eh?   Read  what?    Oh,  I  see.' 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  and  put  on  his  glasses.  Agatha 
turned  her  face  towards  the  wall;  for  her  also  everything  was 
over.  For  a  time  no  sound  was  audible  save  an  occasional  crackle 
of  the  note  paper  in  Lord  Thrapston's  shaking  fingers.  Then,  to 
Agatha's  indescribable  indignation,  there  came  another  sort  of 
crackle — a  dry,  grating,  derisive  chuckle — from  that  flinty-hearted 
old  man,  her  grandfather. 

'  Grood,  monstrous  good,  'pon  my  life  ! '  said  he. 

*  You're  laughing  at  me ! '  she  cried,  leaping  up. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  I  am.' 

*  Oh,  how  cruel  men  are  ! ' 

*  H'm  !    They're  both  men  of  spirit  evidently.' 

*  Calder  I  can  just  understand.  I — ^perhaps  I  did  treat  Calder 
rather  badly  ' 

*  Oh,  you  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that,  do  you,  Aggy  ? ' 

'  But  Charlie !  Oh,  to  think  that  Charlie  should  treat  me 
like  that ! '  and  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  again. 

Lord  Thrapston  sat  quite  still.  Presently  Agatha  rose,  came 
to  the  table,  and  took  up  her  two  letters.  She  looked  at  them 
both ;  and  the  old  man,  seeming  to  notice  nothing,  yet  kept  his 
eye  on  her. 

'  I  shall  destroy  these  things,'  said  she ;  and  she  tore  Calder's 
letter  into  tiny  fragments,  and  flung  them  on  the  fire.  Charlie's 
she  crumpled  up  and  held  in  her  hand. 

<  Good  night,  grandpapa,'  she  said  wearily,  and  kissed  him. 

*  Good  night,  my  dear,'  he  answered. 

And,  whatever  she  did  when  she  went  upstairs.  Lord  Thrapston 
was  in  a  position  to  swear  that  Charlie's  letter  was  not  destroyed 
in  the  drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  INCABNATION  OF  LADY  AGATHA, 

*  She's  such  a  dear  good  girl,  Mr.  Wentworth/  said  T-ady  Mer- 
ceron.    *  She's  the  greatest  comfort  I  have.' 

It  was  after  luncheon  at  Langbury  Court.  Lady  Merceron 
and  Calder  sat  on  the  lawn;  Mrs.  Marland  and  Millie  Bushell 
were  walking  up  and  down ;  Charlie  was  lying  in  a  hammock.  A 
week  had  passed  since  the  two  yotmg  men  had  startled  Lady 
Merceron  by  their  unexpected  arrival,  and  since  then  the  good 
lady  had  been  doing  her  best  to  entertain  them ;  for,  as  she  could 
not  help  noticing,  they  seemed  a  little  dull.  It  was  a  great  change 
firom  the  whirl  of  London  to  the  deep  placidity  of  the  Court,  and 
Lady  Merceron  could  not  quite  understand  why  Charlie  had  tired 
so  soon  of  his  excursion,  or  why  his  friend  persisted  with  so  much 
fervour  that  anything  was  better  than  London,  and  the  Court  was 
the  most  charming  place  he  had  ever  seen.  Of  the  two  Charlie 
seemed  to  feel  the  mnui  much  the  more  severely.  Yet,  while 
Mr.  Wentworth  spoke  of  returning  to  town  in  a  few  weeks,  Charlie 
asseverated  that  he  had  paid  his  last  visit  to  that  revolting  and 
disappointing  place.  Lady  Merceron  wished  she  had  Uncle  Van 
by  her  side  to  explain  these  puzzling  inconsistencies.  However, 
there  was  a  bright  side  to  the  aflTair :  the  presence  of  the  young 
men  was  a  godsend  to  poor  Millie,  who,  by  reason  of  the  depressed 
state- of  agriculture,  had  been  obliged  this  year  to  go  without  her 
usual  six  weeks  of  London  in  the  season. 

*And  she  never  grumbles  about  it,'  said  Lady  Merceron 
admiringly.  '  She  looks  after  her  district,  and  takes  a  ride,  and 
plays  tennis,  when  she  can  get  a  game,  poor  girl,  and  is  always 
cheerful  and  happy.    She'd  be  a  treasure  of  a  wife  to  any  man.' 

*  You'd  better  persuade  Charlie  of  that.  Lady  Merceron.- 

*  Oh,  Charlie  never  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  marrying.  He 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  antiquities.' 

'  Doesn't  he  ? '  asked  Calder,  with  apparent  sympathy  and  a 
covert  sad  amusement. 

*  Mr.  Wentworth,'  said  Mrs.  Marland,  approaching,  *  I  believe 
it's  actually  a  fact  that  you've  been  here  a  week  and  have  never 
yet  been  to  the  Pool,' 

At  this  fateful  word,  Calder  looked  embarrassed,  Charlie  raised 
his  head  from  the  hammock,  and  Millie  glanced  involuntarily 
towards  him. 
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*  We  must  take  you/  pursued  Mrs.  Marland,  *  this  very  evening. 
You'll  come,  Miss  BushoJl"?  * 

'  I  don't  think  I  C5are  very  much  about  the  Pool,'  said  Millie. 

*  We  won't*  let  Mr.  Merceron  take  you  in  his  canoe  this 
time.' 

Charlie  rolled  out  of  the  hammock  and  came  up  to  them. 

*  You  must  take  us  to  the  Pool.  I  don't  believe  you've  been 
there  since  you  came  back.   Poor  Agatha  will  quite  ' 

'  Agatha  ? '  exclaimed  Calder. 

*  Agatha  Merceron,  you  know.  Why,  haven't  you  heard  ? ' 

*  Oh,  ah !    Yes,  of  course.    I  beg  your  pardon.' 
'  I  hate  that  beastly  Pool,'  said  Charlie. 

^  How  can  you  ? '  smiled  Mrs.  Marland.  '  You  used  to  spend 
hours  there  every  evening.' 

Charlie  glanced  uneasily  at  Calder,  who  turned  very  red. 

'  Times  have  changed,  have  they  ? '  Mrs.  Marland  asked  archly. 
^  You've  got  tired  of  looking  in  vain  for  Agatha  ? ' 

*  Oh,  all  right,'  said  Charlie  crossly,  *  we'll  go  after  tea.' 
Anything  seemed  better  than  this  rallying  mood  of  Mrs. 

Marland's. 

Presently  the  two  young  men  went  off  together  to  play  a 
game  at  billiards ;  but  after  half  a  dozen  strokes  Charlie  plumped 
down  in  a  chair. 

*  I  say,  Calder,  old  chap,  how  do  yov,  feel  ? '  he  asked. 
Calder  Ucked  his  cigar  meditatively. 

'  Better,'  said  he  at  last. 
*0h!' 

^And  you?' 

*  Worse — worse  every  day.  I  can't  stand  it,  old  chap.  I  shall 
go  back.' 

*  What,  to  her?' 
*Yes.' 

*  That's  hardly  sticking  to  our  bargain,  you  know.' 

*  But,  hang  it,  what's  the  good  of  our  both  cutting  her  ?  * 

'  Oh,  I  thought  you  did  it  because  you  were  disgusted  with 
her.    That  was  my  reason.' 
'  So  it  was  mine,  but  ' 

*  Probably  she's  got  some  other  fellow  by  now,'  observed  Calder 
calmly. 

*  The  devil ! '  cried  Charlie.    *  What  makes  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing.    I  know  her  way,  you  see.' 

*  You  think  she's  that  sort  of  girl  ?    Good  heavens ! 
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*  Well,  if  she  wasn't,  I'd  like  to  know  where  you'd  be,  my 
friend.    I  shouldn't  have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance.' 

Charlie  ignored  this  point. 

*  And  yet  you  wanted  to  marry  her  ? ' 

*  I  dare  say  I  was  an  ass — ^like  better  men  before  me — and — er 
— since  me,' 

'  Hang  it ! '  cried  Charlie.  *  I'm  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  I'm 
sick  of  life.  I'm  sick  of  all  the  nonsense  of  it.  For  two  straws 
I'd  have  done  with  it,  and  marry  Millie  Bushell.' 

'  What !    Look  here,  Charlie  ' 

Calder  left  his  sentence  unfinished. 

*  Well? 'said  Charlie. 

'  If,'  said  Calder  slowly,  *  there  are  any  girls,  either  down  here 
or  in  London,  whom  you're  quite  sure  you'll  never  want  to  marry, 
I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to  one  of  'em,  Charlie,  if  you've  no 
objections.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Why,  in  fact,  during  this  last  week,  Charlie,  I  have  come  to 
have  a  great  esteem  for  Miss  Bushell.  There's  about  her  a  some- 
thiDg — a  solidity  ^ 

*  She  can't  help  that,  poor  girl.' 

'  A  solidity  of  mind,'  said  Calder,  a  little  stiffly. 
'  Oh,  I  beg  pardon.    But  I  say,  Calder,  what  are  you  driving 
at?' 

*  Charlie !  Charlie  ! '  sounded  from  outside.    *  Tea's  ready.' 
Calder  rose  and  took  Charlie  by  the  arm. 

*  Should  I  be  safe,'  he  asked  solemnly,  *  in  allowing  myself  to 
fall  in  love  with  Miss  BusheU,  or  are  you  likely  to  step  in  again  ? ' 

*  You  mean  it  ?    Honour  bright,  Calder  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  Where's  Bradshaw  ?    By  Jove,  where's  Bradshaw  ? ' 

*  Bradshaw  ?    What  the  devU  has  Bradshaw  ?  ' 

'  Why,  a  train,  man — a  train  to  town.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  go  to  town,  bless  the  man  ' 

*  You !  No,  but  I  do.  To  town,  Calder — ^to  Agatha,  you  old 
fool.' 

'Oh,  that's  your  lay?' 

'  Yes,  of  course,  I  couldn't  go  back  on  you,  but  if  you're 
off  ' 

'  Charlie,  old  fellow,  think  again.' 

'  Go  to  the  deuce !    Where's  that  ? ' 

'CharUe,  CharUe!  Tea!' 
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*  Hang  tea ! '  he  cried ;  but  Calder  dragged  him  off,  telling  him 
that  to-morrow  would  do  for  Bradshaw. 

At  tea  Charlie's  spirits  were  very  much  better,  and  it  was 
observed  that  Calder  Wentworth  paid  marked  attention  to  Millie 
Bushell,  so  that,  when  they  started  for  the  Pool,  Millie  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  be  one  of  the  party,  on  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Wentworth  would  take  care  of  her.  This  time  the  expedition 
went  off  more  quietly  than  it  had  previously,  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  ladies  declared  that  they  would  be  late  for  dinner  if 
they  waited  till  it  was  time  for  Agatha  Merceron  to  come. 

'  Oh,  nonsense ! '  said  Calder.  *  Come  over  to  the  temple.  Miss 
Bushell.    I  won't  upset  the  canoe.' 

*  Well,  if  you  insist,'  said  Millie. 

Then  Mrs.  Marland  remarked  in  the  quietest  voice  in  the 
world — 

'  There's  some  one  in  the  temple.' 

*  What? 'cried  Millie. 

'  Eh  ?  •  exclaimed  Calder. 

*  Nonsense ! '  said  Charlie. 

*  I  saw  a  face  at  the  window,'  insisted  Mrs.  Marland. 
'  Oh,  Mrs.  Marland  !    Was  it  very  awful  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,  Millie— very  pretty,'  and  she  gave  Charlie  a  look 
full  of  meaning. 

*  Look,  look ! '  cried  Millie  in  strong  agitation. 

And,  as  they  looked,  a  slim  figure  in  white  came  quietly  out 
of  the  temple,  a  smile — and,  alas  !  no  vestige  of  a  blush — on  her 
face,  walked  composedly  down  the  steps,  and,  standing  on  the 
lowest  one,  thence — did  not  throw  herself  into  the  water — ^but 
called,  in  the  most  natural  voice  in  the  world, 

*  Which  of  you  is  coming  to  fetch  me  ?  ' 
Charlie  looked  at  Calder.    Calder  said, 

*  I  think  you'd  better  put  her  across,  old  man.  And — er — we 
might  as  well  walk  on.' 

They  turned  away,  ^lillie's  eyes  wide  in  surprise,  Mrs.  Marland 
smiling  the  smile  of  triumphant  sagacity. 

*  I  was  ooming  to  you  to-morrow,'  cried  Charlie  the  moment 
his  canoe  bumped  against  the  steps. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  staying  away  a  whole  week  ?  How 
could  you  ? 

*  I  don't,  know,'  said  Charlie.  *  You  see,  I  couldn't  come  till 
Calder  ' 

*  Oh,  what  about  Calder  ? ' 
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« He's  aU  right/ 

*  What  ?  Miss — ^the  girl  you  upset  out  of  the  canoe  ? ' 
^  I  think  so/  said  Charlie. 

*  Ah,  well ! '  said  Agatha.  *  But  how  very  curious ! '  Then  she 
smiled  at  Charlie,  and  asked, 

'  But  what  love  can  there  be,  Mr.  Merceron,  where  there  is 
deceit?' 

Charlie  took  no  notice  at  all  of  this  question. 

*  Do  you  mind  Calder  going  ?  *  he  whispered* 

*  Well,  not  much/  said  Miss  Grlyn. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  barony  of  Warmley  returned  to  the  house 
of  Merceron,  and  the  portrait  of  the  wicked  lord  came  to  hang 
once  more  in  the  dining-room.  So  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
comedy;  and  what  happened  afterwards  behind  the  scenes, 
whether  another  comedy,  or  a  tragedy,  or  a  mixed  half-and-half 
sort  of  entertainment,  now  grave,  now  gay,  sometimes  perhaps 
delightful,  and  again  of  tempered  charm — why,  as  to  all' this,  what 
reck  the  spectators  who  are  crowding  out  of  the  theatre  and  home 
to  bed? 

But  it  seems  as  if,  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks  in  Agatha 
Merceron's  character,  nothing  very  dreadful  can  have  happened, 
because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  are  very  particular  folk, 
went  to  stay  at  the  Court  the  other  day,  and  their  only  complaint 
was  that  CharUe  and  his  bride  were  always  at  the  Pool ! 

And,  for  his  own  part,  if  he  may  be  allowed  a  word  (which 
some  people  say  he  ought  not  to  be)  here,  just  at  the  end,  the 
writer  begs  to  say  that  he  once  knew  Agatha,  and — he  would  have 
taken  the  risks.  However,  a  lady  to  whom  he  has  shown  this 
history  differs  entirely  from  him,  and  thinks  that  no  sensible  man 
would  have  married  her.   But,  then,  that  is  not  the  question. 
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Grasse : 

'ZA  QUEUSE  parfumj^e: 

A FEW  years  ago,  a  very  short  paragraph  in  Murray's  HaT^ 
book,  '  Route  136.  From  Grenoble  to  Nice,  by  Digne  and 
Grasse/  was  believed  to  contain  aU  that  a  tourist  need  care  to 
know  about  Grasse.  The  chief  fact  there  stated,  that '  it  is,  after 
Paris,  the  most  extensive  manufactory  of  perfumery  in  France/ 
has  lost  no  whit  of  its  importance,  but  Grasse  has  come  to  much 
honour  in  these  later  days,  and  deserves  it  quite  as  much  in  right 
of  its  beautiful  situation,  picturesqueness,  and  abundant  historical 
interest,  as  of  its  rose  fields  and  sweet-scented  industries. 

These  industries  are  certainly  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country.  Provence  is  the  garden  of  France,  and 
Grasse  the  garden  of  Provence. 

Its  air — half  sea,  half  mountain  air — is  scented  with  the 
fragrance  of  roses  and  orange  flowers,  and  whithersoever  you  go, 
not  a  bare  patch  is  to  be  seen.  Even  the  distant  Esterels  are 
clothed  with  verdure. 

From  the  heights  of  Bocavignon  you  look  down  on  a  wavy 
forest  of  grey-green  olive  trees,  which,  as  the  fierce  sunlight  catches 
their  white-lined  leaves,  seem  to  be  burning  in  a  silver  fire,  but 
not  until  you  descend  do  you  see  that  each  strip  of  ground  of 
some  few  yards'  width — sometimes  only  some  few  feet — has  been 
seized  on  and  planted  with  vines,  oranges,  and  olives,  under  which 
again  are  patches  of  tender  green  com,  or  beds  of  narcissus  or 
violets,  and  that  these  conquests  have  been  maintained  by  innu- 
merable walls.  Bit  by  bit,  nearly  all  the  cultivated  land  has  been 
won  by  hard  labour.  '  If  the  soil  of  Provence  were  to  be  valued 
at  the  price  of  the  best  land  in  France,'  wrote  Mirabeau,  *  its 
entire  rental  would  not  defray  the  cost  of  the  walls  that  are  used 
for  holding  it  up.' 

Grasse  has  as  many  of  these  mura  sees  as  any  other  part  of 
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Provence,  for  it  stands  1,060  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  slope  of 
Bocavignon,  though  even  in  the  valley  walls  are  often  a  necessity. 
No  finiit  tree  that  will  grow,  or  sweet-scented  flower  which  can  be 
made  to  yield  up  its  essences,  is  neglected  here.  Early  and  late 
we  see  the  peasants  in  their  pretty  mulberry  and  blue  apparel, 
hard  at  work  among  their  olive  and  orange  trees  and  rose 
gardens ;  but  the  rose  gardens  themselves  are  rather  disappoint- 
ing, for  all  the  best  flowers  are  gathered  in  the  earliest  hours  of 
the  morning — if  possible,  before  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  begun 
to  shine  on  them.  It  is  therefore  in  private  gardens  that  we 
must  look  for  beautiful  roses.  Chief  among  these  is  the  lovely 
little  yellow  one,  which  flowers  with  a  profusion  altogether  un- 
dreamed of  by  dwellers  'in  the  cold  far  north.'  It  flings  one 
flower-laden  spray  over  another  until  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  you  may  bury  your  arm  in  clusters  of  cool  roses  to  the  depth 
of  a  third  of  a  yard,  and  most  of  these  flower  and  fade  unseen. 
Everything  flourishes  at  Grasse.  '  I  shall  not  stay  here,'  said  a 
young  German  gardener  who  had  come  to  the  south  to  study 
gardening  under  new  conditions.  *  There  is  nothing  to  learn  here. 
Nature  works  with  you.  I  shall  go  to  England.'  So  true  is  this 
that  there  never  can  have  been  much  need  for  a  ceremony  which 
only  fell  into  disuse  at  the  end  of  last  century,  up  to  which  time 
the  gardeners  of  Grasse,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  went 
annually  in  solemn  procession  to  the  spring  called  the  Foux,  to 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  it  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  propitious 
to  them  during  the  coming  year. 

Grasse  has  for  some  centuries  been  celebrated  for  its  per- 
fumes— its  scented  soaps  and  oils.  What  industry  can  be  sweeter 
and  more  idyllic  ?  All  its  ways  seem  to  presuppose  pleasantness 
and  all  its  paths  peace,  and  yet  from  the  very  earliest  times  until 
the  last  century  or  so  there  has  often  been  hard  fighting  at 
Grasse  and  much  cruel  suffering.  Not  to  speak  of  the  incursions 
of  remote  and  barbarous  tribes,  whose  names  belong  to  the  very 
dawn  of  history,  or  of  the  Moors,  who  were  apt  to  make  their  way 
there  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  Grasse  has  had  its 
hand-to-hand  conflicts  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellins,  has  been 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  involved  in  the  disputes  of  rival  popes, 
in  those  of  the  Savoyards  and  Angevins,  had  its  fortifications 
destroyed  by  Francis  I.  on  the  approach  of  Charles  V.,  been 
sacked  by  Charles  V.  when  he  did  approach,  has  suffered  in  the 
War  of  Succession  in  Poland,  and  been  the  worse  for  Maria 
Theresa's  war  with  Frederick  the  Great.  This  is  by  no  means  all ; 
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for  just  as  the  earthquake  of  lasbon  made  itself  felt  in  this  distant 
town,  so  has  almost  every  European  war  for  centuries  made  itself 
felt  here  directly  or  indirectly,  but  always  to  the  sensible  loss  of 
the  industrious  and  money-making  Grassois.  Either  their  town 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  its  fortifications  were  destroyed 
lest  it  should  be  occupied,  but  in  either  case  it  was  laid  under 
contribution  by  both  sides.  Sometimes  it  is  amusing  (to  us)  to 
find  that  the  enemy  demanded  ten  thousand  bottles  of  scent  as 
ransom,  but  this  was  only  in  addition  to  as  much  money  as  would 
have  been  demanded  without  the  perfume. 

Most  of  the  scent  manufactories  of  Grasse  occupy  old  con- 
vents, or  are  built  on  their  sites.  That  of  M.  Chiris,  the  most 
important  of  all,  is  on  the  site  of  the  Capucins.  It  was  to  this 
manufectory  that  the  Queen  went  in  1 89 1 ,  and  was  led  over  fragrant 
floors  to  see  the  processes  of  capturing  sweet  odours ;  for  there  was 
not  a  corridor  or  chamber  which  had  not  been  carpeted  with  pale 
Parma  violets  and  bright  golden  jonquils,  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  pattern.  M.  M.  Bruuo  Court's  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  manufactories  in  Grasse,  for  its  work  is  carried 
on  in  what  was  once  the  Franciscan  convent,  and  the  triage  des 
roses  (i.e.  the  stripping  the  petals  from  the  calyx)  takes  place  in 
what  was  the  church,  which,  when  we  saw  it,  was  open  from  rose* 
strewn  floor  to  raftered  roof.  Now,  we  fear,  an  upper  chamber 
has  been  built  under  the  roof,  which  much  injures  the  effect. 
The  women  who  fill  this  building  now  have,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  other  thought  than  how  to  increase  their  daily  tale  of  rose- 
leaves.  The  rope- girdled  monks  who  established  themselves  in 
it  six  hundred  years  ago  were  very  soon  accused  of  having  no 
other  thought  or  care  than  that  of  persuading  people  to  be  buried 
in  their  church  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.  '  Saint  Francis  gets 
three  out  of  every  four  corpses  and  goes  to  law  for  the  fourth,' 
says  the  proverb,  and  its  truth  seemed  to  be  proved  some  years 
ago,  when  the  old  burial-ground  had  to  be  disturbed,  and  ther 
number  of  human  bones  that  were  brought  to  light  was  simply 
astounding. 

When  M.  M.  Bruno  Court  bought  this  old  and  much  pro£Emed 
convent  in  1857  it  was  a  mere  shell,  its  beautiful  Seipade  having 
been  carried  off  a  few  years  before  to  form  the  street  front  of  the 
£glise  de  I'Oratoire. 

Many  are  the  processes  which  have  to  be  gone  through  before 
perfumes,  pommades^  toilet  waters,  and  aavom  sv/perfi/ns  dutd" 
fiis  receive  a  being.   The  cueillagej  triage^  enfleurage^  each  in 
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turn  plays  a  part,  but  the  triage^  which  is  the  preparation  of  the 
flowers  for  use^  is  the  prettiest.  Little  is  seen  of  the  cueUlagey 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  orange  blossoms,  when  men  and  women 
work  their  way  into  the  densest  parts  of  the  closely  growing, 
round-topped  trees,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  capriciously 
stuck  in  by  some  powerful  enemy  and  then  left.  Most  of  the 
other  flowers  are  gathered  before  dawn,  that  the  sun  may  not  rob 
them  of  any  of  their  perfume.  The  rose  gardens,  alas !  are  little 
more  than  glorified  potato  fields.  The  bushes  are  kept  low,  and 
only  one  kind  of  rose  is  grown.  This  is  the  Bulgarian — not 
chosen  because  it  has  more  scent,  but  because  it  contains  more 
essential  oil. 

To  strip  the  moist,  sweet  petals  from  the  calyx  of  a  rose, 
scarcely  seems  hard  labour,  and  yet  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in 
the  height  of  the  flower  season,  that  task  is  prolonged  from  four 
in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  or  even  later,  with  very  brief 
intervals  for  taking  food,  it  becomes  extremely  irksome. 

When  orange  flowers  are  under  treatment  the  triage  is  still 
more  trying.  Not  only  are  they  smaller  and  less  progress  is  made, 
but  their  scent  produces  something  rather  like  hay  fever,  but 
much  worse.  On  the  people  who  gather  the  orange  blossoms,  too, 
the  pollen  acts  as  a  poison,  and  though  the  odd,  broad-bonneted 
figures  look  as  if  they  were  so  firmly  wedged  into  the  trees  that 
nothing  can  dislodge  them,  they  not  infrequently  startle  the 
bystanders  by  falling  fainting  to  the  ground. 

Grasse  literally  coins  money  from  flowers,  and,  not  perhaps 
unnaturally,  they  are  regarded  almost  entirely  as  a  crop.  It  is 
extremely  difiicult  to  give  any  very  accurate  idea  of  the  price  that 
growers  obtain,  for  it  varies  according  to  the  seasons.  For  roses 
it  is  from  eight  to  twelve  sous  the  kilo.,  jessamine  three  francs, 
cassia  eight  to  ten  francs,  or  sometimes  even  so  much  as  twenty. 
Two  years  ago  we  read  in  the  Daily  News  of  a  strike,  or  proposed 
strike,  among  the  orange-flower  growers  of  Golfe  Jouan  and  the 
district  around.  'It  is,'  says  that  paper,  Hhe  only  district  of 
France  where  orange  trees  are  grown,  and  they  are  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  small  farmers.  The  flowers  are  gathered  in  May, 
and  are  bought  by  the  local  perfrimers  at  prices  ranging  in 
different  years  from  threepence-hal^enny  to  sevenpence  a  pound. 
One  year  they  were  even  as  high  as  fifteen-pence  a  pound.  This 
year,  however,  the  G-rasse  perfumers  have  agreed  among  themselves 
not  to  pay  the  &rmers  more  than  a  penny  a  pound,  on  the  ground 
that  this  year's  crop  has  been  remarkably  abundant.' 
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The  growers  said  that  this  would  hardly  pay  the  cost  of 
gathering.  Two  hundred  of  them  determined  to  resist,  and 
entered  into  a  written  bond  not  to  sell  any  orange  flowers  except 
at  a  profitable  rate ;  after  which  another  meeting  was  to  be  held 
to  decide  whether  that  arrangement  should  be  continued,  or  the 
entire  crop  destroyed  as  a  warning  to  all  hard-hearted  perfumers. 
We  never  saw  the  end  of  this,  but  imagine  that  the  higher  powers 
yielded,  or  we  should  have  heard  more,  and  that  the  flowers  were 
taken  to  the  manufiwjtory,  where,  from  dawn  till  noon  and  later — 
for  some  of  them  come  from  distant  villages — carts  filled  with  sacks 
that  Slight,  from  their  appearance,  contain  nothing  more  attractive 
than  potatoes,  are  driven  up. 

And  yet,  when  these  dull-looking  sacks  have  been  weighed, 
and  their  weight  inscribed,  and  if  it  chance  to  be  the  rose  season 
— the  prettiest  and  sweetest  season  of  all — it  is  a  joy  to  see  their 
contents  tumbled  out  on  the  tables  by  which  the  irieuses  are 
sitting,  until  they  lie  before  them  in  heaps  of  nearly  a  yard 
high,  and  the  rest  is  laid  on  the  floor  until  the  whole  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  narrow  footpaths  for  the  workpeople,  is  covered. 
It  is  '  roses,  roses,  all  the  way,'  and  the  i)erfume  is  delicious. 

This  is  by  no  means  done  for  artistic  delight — there  is  a  purely 
prosaic  reason  for  it.  The  flowers  have  been  torn  from  the  parent 
stem  with  the  dew  still  on  them,  and  are  spread  out  to  dry,  firstly, 
because,  if  not,  they  might  rot  with  damp,  and  secondly,  because 
drying  them  makes  the  after  processes  more  easy. 

No  sight  could  weU  be  more  charming  than  the  triage  dea 
roses  in  this  large  and  lofty  hall,  where  the  double  row  of  wide 
tables  which  run  almost  from  end  to  end  of  it  are  piled  high  with, 
flowers,  and  the  sun  shines  on  and  through  the  rich  pink  petals, 
and  lights  up  the  faces  of  the  workers.  They  are  almost  without 
an  exception  women,  some  old,  some  young — ^many  very  handsome. 
Their  faces  are  often  of  the  Napoleonic  type.  They  are  all  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  and  doing  this  unreproved ;  for  theirs  is  not  head 
work,  and  they  are  paid  according  to  the  weight  of  the  petals  they 
pick  oflF,  and,  what  is  more,  each  piece  of  work  is,  very  wisely, 
paid  for  when  done,  which  prevents  any  mistake  or  dispute.  Each 
worker  has  a  large  basket;  when  this  is  full  she  takes  it  to  a 
woman  in  authority  at  the  end  of  the  room,  who  weighs  it  and 
pays  hex  at  once — the  already  ascertained  weight  of  the  basket 
being  deducted.  Four  sous  per  kilo,  is  the  price  paid  for  triage, 
and  the  trieuse  drops  the  coins  which  she  receives  into  a  pocket 
which  jingles  with  money  received  for  other  full  basket*,  and  back 
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ghe  goes  to  earn  more.  All  the  women  are  clean  and  tidy — 
indeed,  that  is  the  case  all  over  Crrasse,  and  beggars  are  rarely 
seen ;  when  they  are,  they  are  branded  as  *  ces  Pi^montais '  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  say  that  these  mountaineers  come  to  Crrasse 
to  find  work,  and  go  out  betimes  in  the  morning,  leaving  their 
children  wholly  unprovided  with  food,  and  with  no  other  resource 
but  to  beg. 

None  of  the  Gmsse  children  look  poor.  Never  once  did  we  s^e 
one  barefooted  or  in  rags.  Even  the  gamin  who  does  his  utmost 
to  be  in  rags  by  sliding  and  shufSing  about  on  the  stone  steps  and 
walls  is  in  whole  garments,  and  we  were  told  by  M.  Court  that 
most  of  the  women  who  were  at  work  owned  a  bit  of  land,  and 
some  of  them  quite  a  good-sized  piece.  They  began,  he  said,  by 
buying  a  yard  or  two  and  building  a  hut  on  it,  sometimes  so  small 
and  low  that  they  could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  but  had  just  room 
enough  to  creep  inside  and  lie  down  to  sleep.  Then  they  turned 
their  remaining  fragment  of  land  into  a  garden,  and  went  to 
it  every  Saturday  night,  slept  there,  gardened  all  Sunday,  and 
went  back  to  work  in  town  early  on  Monday  morning.  (What  is 
called  early  in  the  morning  at  Grasse  is,  by  the  way,  something 
very  different  from  what  is  called  early  in  this  country.)  They 
sold  the  produce  of  their  land,  he  said,  saved  every  penny  they 
could,  and  were  very  soon  able  to  buy  more  land.  They  always 
hold  on  to  this  land,  and  refuse  to  sell  it  at  almost  any  price,  and 
generally  end  by  becoming  proprietors  of  good  houses  and  large 
gardens. 

When  the  rose  leaves  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  these 
peasant  proprietors,  they  are  shot  down  through  a  trap  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building  to  be  dealt  with  by  art.  It  is  not  the 
art  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  but  how  he  would  revel  in  such  wealth 
of  fluttering  pink  petals  as  models,  and  how  ill  they  are  treated 
here !  When  we  saw  them  being  thrust  into  cauldrons  of  boiling 
lard,  we  bewailed  their  Me,  but  M.  Court  quoted  Malherbe,  and 
told  us  that  roses  were  only  born  to  live  '  Tespace  d'un  matin,' 
but  that  in  his  parfumerie  they  were  translated  into  immortality. 
It  takes,  however,  16,000  kilos,  of  rose  petals  to  make  one  kilo,  of 
attar  of  roses  !  The  ambition  of  the  Grasse  i)erfumers  is  to  have 
it  acknowledged  that  their  attar  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Attar  of  roses  and  Nfroly  Bigarrade^  which  is  made  of  the 
flowers  of  the  bitter  orange,  and  largely  used  in  Cologne  as  a  basis 
for  eau  de  Cologne,  are  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Grasse. 
The  feet  of  this  export  explains  much.    It  would  indeed  have  been 
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contrary  to  all  Southey's  teaching  and  travellers'  experience  to 
believe  that  any  sweet  scent  could  be  found  in  Cologne,  unless  the 
greater  part  of  it  had  been  imported. 

Most  of  the  perfumes  are  made  by  enfleurage^  i.e.  laying 
freshly  gathered  flowers  in  a  glass  case,  the  lid  of  which  is  spread 
with  a  coating  of  lard,  half  an  inch  thick.  This  in  the  course  of 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  absorbs  all  the  essential  oil.  The 
flowers  are  not  spread  thickly  in  the  case ;  the  glass  is  evenly 
covered  with  them  and  little  more,  but  the  coating  of  lard  requires 
many  relays  of  flowers  before  it  is  impregnated  with  suflicient 
perfume.  The  number  of  relays  of  course  depends  on  the  kind 
of  flower  used.  Some  are  changed  thirty  times,  some  even  as 
many  as  eighty,  others  only  five  or  six.  The  lard  is  afterwards 
melted  and  mixed  with  spirit,  which,  combining  with  the  volatile 
oil,  rises  to  the  top  and  is  captured  and  filtered.  It  is  sad  to  see 
the  flowers  which  have  been  used  in  making  pommade  when,  all 
the  virtue  having  gone  out  of  them,  they  are  carted  away  to  be 
used  to  promote  the  growth  of  other  roses,  which  in  turn  will  die 
the  same  death.   We  think  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  and  say — 

<  Oh  rose,  who  dares  to  name  thee  1 
No  longer  roseate  now,  nor  soft,  nor  sweet,' 

but  a  mass  of  something  that  looks  like  dirty  paper  badly  reduced 
to  pulp. 

In  one  year  Madame  de  Pompadour  is  said  to  have  spent 
500,000  francs  in  perfumes.  Are  many  such  customers  to  be 
found  now  ?  Madame  Dubarry  owed  her  perfumer  2,275  Uvres 
6  sols  at  her  death.  History  does  not  say  whether  this  was  for  a 
year's  perfumes  or  whether  the  account  had  '  run  on.'  Luckless 
Dubarry,  who  might  have  escaped  had  she  but  believed  in  her 
danger !  Crrasse  is  the  better  for  her  death,  for  to  this  day  a 
series  of  pictures  which  she  commissioned  Fragonard  to  paint  for 
her  pavilion  at  Luciennes  remains  in  the  house  in  which  that 
painter  dwelt — 'Maison  Malvilan,'  still  occupied  by  one  of  his 
descendants.  How  did  Fragonard  himself  escape  ?  Perhaps,  as 
the  walls  and  staircase  of  his  house  would  seem  to  indicate, 
because  he  knew  how  to  go  with  the  times.  He  sometimes  was 
heard  to  say  that  *  Nature  had  let  him  be  bom  poor,  and  had 
said,  "  Tirertoi  de  V affaire  comme  tu  pourraa  /  " '  At  the  critical 
period  of  the  Eevolution  he  certainly  did  so  with  great  success. 
These  walls  are  ornamented  with  Revolutionary  emblems,  but 
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they  are  so  skilfully  and  artistically  combined  that  the  effect  is 
excellent.  Bundles  of  fasces,  Phrygian  caps,  heads  of  Liberty, 
and  heads  of  so-caUed  lovers  of  liberty  are  there  in  aU  their  grim 
austerity;  and  yet,  amusingly  enough,  it  is  evident  that. the 
painter's  imagination  has  sometimes  strayed  into  paths  more  con- 
genial to  it,  for  the  cords  which  bind  the  fasces  together  never  can 
help  tying  themselves  into  true  lover's  knots.  The  pictures  done 
for  Madame  Dubarry  depict  courtly  lovers  of  the  Louis  XV. 
period,  and  are,  of  course,  highly  conventional  and  somewhat 
sux>erficial,  but,  in  spite  of  strained  composition,  singularly  grace- 
ful. They  show,  perhaps,  what  Gainsborough  might  have  been 
if,  like  Fragonard,  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ghardin,  and  of '  the 
Anacreon  of  Painting,'  Boucher.  '  If  you  take  the  Old  Masters 
seriously,  you  are  a  ruined  man,'  said  Boucher,  when  Fragonard, 
who  had  won  the  grand  prix  de  pemture^  was  going  to  Rome. 
He  did  not  take  them  seriously. 

Fragonard's  house  is  just  below  the  Cours,  and  the  Cours  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  public  walks  imaginable.  Long  rows  of 
micocouliers  afford  shelter  from  heat  and  rain,  and  from  beneath 
them  can  be  seen  a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  dying  away 
into  the  sea  and  the  lovely  valleys  which  slope  down  from  Grasse 
to  Cannes,  dotted  with  villages.  How  many  among  the  crowds 
who  go  to  hear  the  military  band  play  in  the  Place  du  Clavecin, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Cours,  know  or  remember  that  in  the 
narrow  part  of  this  Place,  whose  harpsichord-like  shape  gave  it  its 
name.  Messieurs  les  Vengeurs  de  la  Loi  set  up  their  guillotine  ? 
There  it  remained  all  but  en  permanence^  only  leaving  the  spot 
to  take  little  trips  to  Aix  or  Draguignan  when  wanted  there. 
Who  does  not  remember  that  grim  description  in  Victor  Hugo's 
*  Qiiatre-Vingt'Treize*  of  a  meeting  with  one  of  these  hideous 
machines  when  on  such  a  journey  ? 

In  the  Place  du  Clavecin,  too,  was  (during  the  Revolution) 
built  up  a  painted  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  She  was 
dressed  like  *the  free  Peoples  of  Antiquity ' ;  a  Phrygian  cap  was 
set  on  her  head,  and  then,  close  by  the  guillotine,  but  feeing  the 
Cours  and  sea,  she  was  left  to  watch  the  crimes  that  were  com- 
mitted in  her  name. 

Six-and-twenty  victims  perished  here,  and,  as  was  often  the 
case,  it  was  foreign  interference  which  brought  most  of  them  to 
the  scaffold.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  was  Louis  XV I, 's 
brother-in-law,  declared  war  against  that  king's  enemies,  and 
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many  of  those  who  were  executed  were  supposed  to  be  in  league 
with  him. 

*  Was  it  not  here  that  they  placed  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  ? '  we 
asked  an  old  man  who  saw  us  looking  at  the  narrow  end  of  the 
Place  du  Clavecin,  and  knew  what  had  happened  there.  'La 
Deesse  de  la  Libert^  ? '  he  repeated  thoughtfully.  '  Ah,  vous 
voulez  dire  la  Reine  d'Angleterre.  Non,  elle  ^tait  au  Grand 
Hotel.  Elle  restait  lA  un  mois  entier,  et  elle  6tait  trte  contente 
de  notre  pays.'  The  connection  of  ideas  was  delightful,  and  we 
felt  that  our  country  had  received  a  tribute. 

Near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Place  du  Clavecin  is  the 
Maison  Amic,  still  sometimes  proudly  called  Maison  du  Departe- 
ment  (du  Var),  because  in  1793  Barras  and  Fr^ron,  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  People  attached  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  ordered  the 
seat  of  Departmental  Government  to  be  transferred  to  Grasse 
from  Toulon,  where  '  un  pr^tendu  commits  {sic)  central,  reprouve 
par  la  loi,  enchainait  toutes  les  deliberations.' 

In  1810  Pauline  Bonaparte,  in  disgrace  with  her  husband  and 
brother,  and  much  out  of  health,  took  up  her  abode  in  this  house. 
Her  pale  sad  face  touched  the  townsfolk,  especially  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  winter  which  she  spent 
in  Grasse,  one  of  their  most  important  duties — it  was  a  self- 
imposed  one — ^was  to  see  that  nothing  over  which  they  had  any 
control  interfered  with  the  restoration  of  her  health.  Her  nerves 
were  shattered — even  a  Bonaparte  could  have  nerves — so  the 
bellringer  was  forbidden  to  ring  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral, 
Sauveterre  (the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken  up  when  the 
nation  proclaimed  that  it  had  need  of  cannon),  the  milkmen  to 
make  early  morning  hideous  by  their  cries  ;  and  the  mules  carry- 
ing olives  to  the  mills  had  to  perform  the  journey  without  wearing 
their  jangling  bells.  Princess  Borghese's  favourite  resort  was  a 
beautiful  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  on  the  hillside,  called  the 
Courade.  Thither  she  was  carried  in  her  sedan  chair,  and  sat 
for  hours  on  a  seat  rudely  carved  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  still 
there. 

Grasse  behaved  kindly  to  Pauline — not  so  kindly  to  Napoleon 
himself,  when  in  the  early  morning  he  arrived  on  his  way  from 
Elba,  and  was  not  only  refused  means  of  transport  but  food.  He 
knew  the  district  well,  and,  when  in  power,  had  planned  a  road 
from  Lyons  to  Antibes,  and  believed  that  it  had  been  made.  It 
had  not,  and  the  road  by  which  he  had  to  go  may  be  seen  near 
the  Place  de  la  Foux.    When  he  saw  the  steep,  narrow,  zigzag 
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road  known  as  la  route  escarpie^  which,  though  in  many  places 
little  better  than  the  bed  of  a  dried-up  watercourse,  was  then  the 
onlj  means  of  reaching  his  destination,  he  abandoned  the  herli/ne 
in  which  he  was  travelling,  and  two  small  cannon  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Elba,  and  pursued  his  way  as  best  he 
might.  Numbers  of  the  Grassois  followed  him  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  offers  to  die  for  him.  He  halted  about  a  mile  from 
Grrasse  for  breakfast,  on  what  is  now  called  Plateau  Napoleon.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  earth.  Even  he,  full  as  his 
mind  was  of  what  lay  before  him,  could  not  refrain  from  admira- 
tion. His  resting-place  is  marked  by  three  tall  cypresses  planted 
close  together.  No  one  should  leave  Grasse  without  seeing  it, 
but  the  same  might  be  said  of  so  many  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  weeks  might  be  spent,  and  fresh  beauties  would 
be  discovered  every  day. 

Orasse  itself  is  very  picturesque.  Its  streets  lie  one  above  the 
other  on  the  hillside,  like  rows  of  seats  in  an  amphitheatre.  IVIany 
of  them  are  mere  alleys,  in  which  you  can  easily  touch  the  houses 
on  both  sides :  they  are  dirty,  though  every  day  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Foux:  they  are  ill-smelling,  though  in  certain 
seasons  an  odour  of  orange  blossoms  never  seems  to  be  absent 
from  some  of  them,  and  gusts  of  sweet  scents  of  all  kinds  burst 
forth  from  the  open  doors  of  perfumeries  at  every  turn.  And  yet, 
though  Grasse  won  from  Bishop  Godeau  the  name  of  '  La  Gueuse 
Parfiunee,'  and  though  that  name  fits  it  even  unto  this  day,  it  is 
not  supposed  to  be  more  unhealthy  than  the  generality  of  health 
resorts,  and  is  very  much  more  interesting  than  most. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Lord  Brougham  all  but  selected 
it  as  an  abode  instead  of  Cannes,  and  was  only  prevented  by 
discovering  that  the  man  who  had  agreed  to  sell  him  land  would 
be  excommunicated  for  selling  to  a  heretic.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  beauty  of  the  place  is  certainly  in  danger  now.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  bent  on  turning  it  into  une  belle  station  hivemale,  i.e. 
something  as  like  Cannes  as  is  attainable.  The  Queen's  visit  has 
given  an  impetus ;  the  Grasse  newspapers  are  jubilant  over  the 
fact,  that  their  town  has  entered  on  the  track  of  progress  and 
prosperity.  They  summon  the  inhabitants  to  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot,  to  pierce  the  town  with  arteries,  to  make  boulevards 
and  coquettes  constructions — in  feet,  to  ruin  the  beauty  that  we 
go  to  see. 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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IT  had  begun  to  rain  heavily,  and  Mrs.  Fanshawe's  guests  had 
been  obliged  to  exchange  the  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  with 
which  they  had  been  diverting  themselves  for  the  shelter  of  the 
drawing-room.  Moreover,  as  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  with  that  courage 
which  no  amount  of  experience  seems  to  weaken  in  the  British 
hostess,  had  invited  about  a  hundred  persons  to  her  garden  party, 
with  a  blind  and  unreasonable  faith  in  the  certainty  of  fine  weather, 
her  drawing-room,  which  would  contain  no  more  than  fifty  with 
any  comfort,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  slightly  crowded.  Our 
hostess  herself  was  fluttering  about  the  room  from  group  to  group, 
apologising  plaintively  for  this  unforeseen  malignity  of  Providence. 
*  So  provoking,  my  dear  .  .  .  and  the  gardener  assured  me  it  was 
going  to  be  fine ;  the  glass  rising,  too  .  .  .  but  perhaps  it  will  clear 
up  presently,  you  know.'  To  which  perspiring  but  polite  guests 
murmured  ambiguously,  *  Oh,  not  at  all ; '  and,  when  their  hostess* 
back  was  turned,  looked  blankly  at  each  other,  their  watches,  and 
the  steady  downpour  splashing  upon  the  bushes  outside.  Then 
some  one  weakly  suggested  that  a  little  music  might  be  pleasant, 
with  the  result  that  my  reputation  with  Mrs.  Fanshawe  sank  lower 
than  ever.  She  previously  had  been  gravely  disappointed  at  find- 
ing that  I  detest  croquet,  and  when  she  now  made  the  additional 
discovery  that  I  do  not  sing,  she  very  clearly  regarded  me  as 
disgracing  my  position  as  a  curate — an  office  the  principal  quali- 
fications for  which,  in  Mrs.  Fanshawe's  eyes,  are  a  taste  for  croquet 
and  a  tenor  voice.  However,  my  shortcomings  were  made  good  in 
another  quarter,  for  a  florid  lady  of  doubtful  age,  with  a  perfect 
flower  garden  of  artificial  blossoms  in  her  hat,  took  her  seat  at  the 
grand  piano,  and  launched  out  into  an  operatic  French  song 
pronounced  with  a  truly  British  accent.  I  rose  and  made  my  way 
as  well  as  I  could  towards  the  door,  intending  to  join  the  overflow 
meeting,  so  to  speak,  that  was  being  held  in  the  hall.    There  I 
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might  possibly  get  a  cigarette,  and  should  at  any  rate  be  in  a 
position  to  escape  directly  the  rain  ceased.  At  the  doorway,  how- 
ever, my  jBight  was  literally  barred  by  the  ample  figure  of  Mrs, 
Vivian,  one  of  those  detestably  friendly  enemies  with  whom  most 
of  us  are  afficted.  The  late  Mr,  Vivian,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  tea  trade,  died  a  good  many  years  ago,  leaving  his  widow  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  fortune  and  one  son,  Hubert,  whose 
University  career,  up  to  the  present,  has  shown  him  to  possess  a 
greater  aptitude  for  cricket  and  tennis  than  for  more  intellectual 
studies.  As  for  Mrs.  Vivian,  she  is  stout,  amiable,  and  inane ;  she 
pours  out  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  platitudes  into  the  ears  of  her 
suffering  friends,  and  she  regards  the  clergy  as  her  especial  prey. 
I  tried  to  slip  past  her,  but  in  vain. 

'  You  naughty  man  ! '  she  exclaimed,  tapping  me  playfully  on 
the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  *  I  do  believe  you  were  trying  to  avoid 
speaking  to  me ! ' 

'  That  would  be  impossible,  Mrs.  Vivian,'  I  answered,  not  caring 
much  in  which  sense  she  chose  to  take  the  words.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  no  small  part  of  the  bitterness  of  life  that  you  can  be  as  rude 
as  you  please  to  persons  of  Mrs.  Vivian's  type  without  in  the  least 
degree  shaking  off  their  terrible  friendship. 

*  And  I  did  want  to  talk  to  you  particularly,  Mr.  Dyson,'  she 
went  on.    '  I  am  in  such  a  difficulty,' 

I  expressed  my  deep  sorrow  at  the  intelligence.  If,  however, 
it  was  in  connection  with  her  working  party,  would  she  mind 
applying  to  the  rector  ?    He,  and  not  I,  was  responsible  for  

'  No,  it's  nothing  of  that  kind,'  she  answered,  *  it's  far  worse. 
Oh,  Mr.  Dyson,  look  there  I '  and  she  pointed  vaguely  towards  one 
of  the  drawing-room  windows  with  a  much  bejewelled  forefinger. 

'  The  rain  is  certainly  heavy,'  I  admitted,  '  but  I  don't  see 
how  I  ' 

*  Please  don't  be  foolish.  Look  {here — look  at  my  miserable 
boy!' 

Following  Mrs.  Vivian's  directions,  I  looked  from  the  doorway 
in  which  we  were  standing  to  a  sofa  between  the  window  and 
the  piano.  On  it  were  seated  Hubert  Vivian  and  a  decidedly 
attractive-looking  young  lady.  The  pair  were  deep  in  conversa- 
tion, quite  ignoring  the  efforts  of  the  unhappy  pianist,  by  whom 
the  singer  had  now  been  replaced. 

I  turned  to  Mrs.  Vivian.  ^  Of  course  you  know  best,'  I  re- 
marked, '  but  he  doesn't  look  at  all  miserable.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  considerably.' 
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*  Yes,  but  he  is  breaking  his  mother's  heart ! '  responded  Mrs. 
Vivian,  with  a  fat  sigh.    *Do  you  see  whom  he's  talking  to? 

That's  Sybil  Allison,  a  most  outrageous  flirt  and   Do  you 

know  her,  Mr.  Dyson  ? ' 

*  I  think  I  have  met  her,  Mrs.  Vivian.* 

*  Well,  then,  you  probably  know  that  she's  the  daughter  of 
old  Captain  Allison,  who's  absolutely  penniless.  And  Hubert's 
hardly  spoken  a  word  to  anyone  else  since  he's  been  here  this 
afternoon.  I've  tried  twice  to  get  him  to  come  home,  and  he 
won't  stir.  And  I  know  that  that  girl's  quite  capable  of  proposing 
to  him  herself.' 

*  It  is  truly  deplorable,  Mrs.  Vivian.  I  grieve  for  you ;  like  the 
walrus,  I  deeply  sympathise  ^ 

'  Like  whorrif  Mr.  Dyson  ? ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Only  a  quotation  from  the  classics.  But 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  still  fail  to  see  in  what  way  you  require 
my  assistance.' 

'  I  was  coming  to  that.  Hubert — dear  boy ! — is  so  weak  and 
easily  led  away  that  I  am  terrified  for  him.  Marry  in  haste  and 
repent  at  leisure,"  you  know.' 

'  Certainly,'  I  answered.  *  Leisurely  marriage  and  hasty  re- 
pentance are  so  obviously  preferable.' 

*  Now  you're  talking  nonsense  again,  instead  of  helping  me. 
I  can't  do  anything,  but  I'm  sure  you  could  get  Hubert  to  come 
away.' 

*  I  certainly  could  take  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  drop 
him  out  of  window,  but  it  would  make  rather  a  scene,  wouldn't 
it?  And  I'm  nearly  sure  we  should  damage  Mrs.  Fanshawe's 
furniture.' 

Mrs.  Vivian  turned  to  me  with  some  impatience.  '  You  are 
the  very  densest  person  I  ever  met-!  *  she  said.  '  I  want  you  to  go 
and  talk  to  him — don't  you  see  ?  You  have  such  influence  with 
him,  Mr.  Dyson.  As  for  that  horrid  girl,  she  only  came  down 
here  on  Tuesday,  and  I  understand  that  she  returns  to  London 
to-morrow,  so  all  the  danger  will  be  over  if  we  can  separate  them 
now.' 

I  reflected  for  a  few  moments.   *  I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Vivian,' 
I  said  at  length,  ^  but — well,  in  fact,  I  must  decline.' 

*  What  J  Mr.  Dyson  ?  Why— oh,  it's  too  bad  of  you.    But  you 
don't  mean  it,  really  ? ' 

'Youth,'  I  answered  slowly,  '^as  Bacon — or  was  it  Locke ?—- 
observes,  is  the  time  when  
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*  and,  to  be  brief,  I  sincerely  hope  that  Hubert  will 

propose  to  Miss  Allison.' 

'  Sir !  But  I  must  have  misunderstood  you.  ^fhai  did  you 
say?' 

'Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure,'  I  answered  de- 
liberately, Hhan  to  learn  that  Hubert  has  proposed  to  Miss 
Allison.' 

Mrs.  Vivian  glared  at  me,  almost  speechless  with  indignation. 
*  And — ^you— call  yourself — a  clergyman ! '  she  gasped. 

*It  was  the  Bishop's  fault,'  I  said  humbly.  'He  t«  rather 
eccentric,  you  know,  and  ^ 

But  Mrs.  Vivian  had  fled. 

•  .  •  •  •     *     •  • 

Next  morning  I  chanced  to'  meet  Hubert  on  the  esplanade, 
and  inquired  how  he  had  enjoyed  his  entertainment  of  the  pre- 
vious day.    He  blushed  a  little. 

*  Kipping,'  he  said.  *  Did  you  notice  that  lady  I  was  talking 
to  there — a  Miss  Allison  ?  Such  a  nice  girl !  But  she's  gone  back 
to  town,'  he  continued  mournfully.  *  I  suppose  shell  be  married 
by  the  next  time  I  see  her ! ' 

*  Probably,'  I  answered.  *  The  wedding  is  to  be  on  the  30th, 
and  you  don't  come  down  from  Oxford  till  December,  I  think.' 

'  Eh  ?    yfhaJt  did  you  say  ? '  he  asked  with  a  startled  look. 

*  Why — didn't  you  know  ?  I  haven't  told  anyone  here,  but  I 
thought  it  would  have  leaked  out  by  this  time.  I  am  engaged  to 
her,  and  we  are  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Please 
let  Mrs.  Vivian  know ;  I'm  sure  she  will  be  interested  to  hear  it.' 

I  have  met  Mrs.  Vivian  twice  since  then,  and  she  has 
deliberately  cut  me  on  each  occasion.  But  she  hesitated  a  good 
deal  the  second  time,  and  I  fear  she  will  be  as  friendly  as  ever 
before  long. 

Anthony  C.  Deane. 
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The  '  Donna '  in  1894. 

L 

By  the  Author  of  *  Charles  Lowder.' 

^  TT'S  the  expression  of  their  backs  that  strikes  me,'  a  visitor  to 
X  the  food-truck  observed  of  the  men  who  crowded  round  it. 
*  Just  notice  them  as  they  carry  away  their  basins  of  soup  and 
slices  of  pudding.  They  are  bent  not  so  much  by  age  as  by 
starvation,  cold,  and,  alas  !  want  of  self-respect.' 

Men  in  regular  work  hold  up  their  heads,  but  the  poor  fellows 
who  seek  food  at  the  '  Donna '  have  mostly  been  long  out  of  work, 
and  contract  a  kind  of  stoop,  as  though  weakness  and  hopelessness 
had  robbed  them  of  their  manhood. 

Their  hats  might  have  served  as  footballs,  so  battered  and 
shapeless  are  they ;  their  coats — green,  browny-black,  grey  and 
yellow  of  various  hues — long  since  out  of  date,  shape,  and  appear- 
ance. Down  at  heels,  and  even  more  down  at  heart,  these  poor 
fellows  need  comfort,  help,  pity,  and  kindly  things  done  kindly 
on  their  behalf  ere  their  '  backs  '  will  present  a  different  appear- 
ance. 

The  *  Donna,'  half  supported  now  for  eleven  years  by  the 
readers  of  Longman's,  is  one  of  these  kindly  efforts,  and  has  been 
amongst  the  most  successful  ways  of  relieving  the  hunger-pangs 
of  those  out  of  work.  We  say  half  supported,  because  the  other 
half  of  the  cost  of  each  penny  meal  given  at  the  *  Donna'  food- 
truck  is  supplied  by  the  halfpenny  paid  by  the  poor  men. 

'  What  is  the  structure  ? '  a  stranger  was  heard  asking  from  a 
waterman  standing  near  the  food-shed. 

*  A  tarbly-do,*  was  the  reply. 

The  inquirer  looked  puzzled,  but  twelve  o'clock  struck  and  the 
upper  half  of  one  side  of  the  corrugated  iron  hut  flew  up,  forming 
a  shelter  over  a  counter  in  front  of  two  ladies  inside  the  hut,  from 
which  issued  clouds  of  fragrant  steam.    It  was  immediately  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  densely  packed  crowd,  from  which  a  loud  chorus  in 
monotone  arose :  *  A  ha'porth  o'  plum,'  *  A  ha'porth  o'  plain,'  *  A 
ha'porth  o'  soup.'  The  stranger  understood;  the  *tarbly-do'  is 
the  iahU  dUi&ie  of  the  unemployed. 

And  what  can  we  say  of  the  guests  ?  Would  that  many  of 
our  readers  would  themselves  pay  a  visit  between  twelve  and  one 
to  the  little  railed-in  inclosure  reserved  by  the  police  near  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  on  the  right  hand,  leading  down,  before  cross- 
ing London  Bridge,  to  Thames  Street.  Half  an  hour  spent  there 
would  be  a  revelation  to  many  who,  even  if  living  plainly,  and 
not  *  in  the  lap  of  luxury,'  know  not  what  it  is  to  keep  an  in- 
voluntary fast  for  want  of  money  to  buy  food. 

An  old  man,  his  white  beard  untrimmed,  his  expression  weary, 
worn,  and  suffering,  hobbles  forward  with  the  help  of  his  stick,  lays 
down  a  halfpenny,  and  mumbles,  *  Soup.'  Next  to  him  comes  a 
*  man  of  colour,'  in  sky-blue  trousers.  His  black  face  breaks  into 
a  grin  as  he  cries,  ^  Ha'porth  of  dat  dere  ploom-duff.'  He  tells  us 
that  he  arrived  a  month  ago  from  Jamaica,  and  has  been  looking 
out  for  a  ship  ever  since. 

Clothed  in  lo(yp8  of  rags  stands  a  mere  lad  with  tear-stained 
face.  *  I'm  so  hungry ! '  he  wails,  *  and  there's  nothin'  but  hungry 
mouths  at  home,  and  mother's  nought  to  put  in  'em.' 

*  It's  my  white  hair  and  my  bit  of  a  stoop  that  keeps  me  so 
starvit,'  a  poor  little  old  man  said,  with  shivering  lip,  as  he  put 
down  his  coin.  *  You  see  the  young  'uns  must  have  their  chance, 
and  so,  though  I  have  worked  hard  in  the  docks  and  keppit 
honourable  for  thirty  year,  I  ain't  able  to  git  work  now  to  do.' 

^I've  nowt  inside  me  'cept  the  etamal  grinding  machines,' 
another  guest  exclaimed,  an  out-of-work  navvy;  and  a  hungry  lion 
would  scarcely  have  sprung  more  fiercely  upon  his  prey  than  he 
at  the  basin  of  boiling  soup  handed  him. 

Last  year,  at  one  time,  terrible  distress  was  rife.  Famished 
creatures  stood  near  the  '  halfpenny  tarbly-do,'  eyeing  the  tempt- 
ing bowls  of  soup  and  lumps  of  pudding  without  a  farthing  in 
their  pockets.  To  meet  this  distress  free  tickets  were  issued,  and 
a  large  hunk  of  bread  added  gratia  to  every  dinner  as  long  as  the 
supplies  held  out :  15,255  hunks  of  bread  were  given  during  the 
seven  weeks  of  worst  distress.  The  squeezing,  pushing,  and 
hustling  at  this  time  were  painful  to  witness,  for  every  man 
feared  the  bread  would  not  hold  out  till  his  turn  came.  As  a  rule 
the  men  are  very  orderly,  and  wait  patiently  to  be  served. 

^  I  do  be  thankful  for  this  lump  of  bread,'  said  one. 
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<  How  long  will  this  extra  bread  go  on  ? '  asked  a  weak  old 
man.  'A  -month,  do  you  say?  Ah,  I  hope  it  may,  and  that 
another  may  be  here  to  take  my  place.   I  sha'n't  be  here.' 

The  serving  has  to  go  on  so  briskly  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  note  that  no  change  shall  be  given.  However,  one  cus- 
tomer threw  a  sixpence  on  the  ^ Donna'  counter,  calling  for 
pudding. 

*  Have  you  no  coppers  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  lady.  I've  only  just  earned  this.  A  gentle- 
may  gave  it  me  for  carrying  his  bag  to  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  and 
I've  run  all  the  way  from  there  for  fear  you'd  be  sold  out.  I  'ad 
no  dinner  yesterday,  because  I  'adn't  a  halfpenny  in  time,  and  I 
'aven't  tasted  food  since  yesterday  at  four  o'clock.' 

The  poor  fellow's  appearance  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  words. 

*  Please,  Sister,  a  ha'porth  of  pudden  for  a  friend.  I'd  rather 
be  himgry  myself  than  see  him  hungry.  He's  an  old  'un.'  Un- 
fortunately, in  expressing  his  emotions,  a  bad  word  slipped  from 
the  speaker's  tongue.  'I'm  very  sorry.  Sister;  I  quite  forgot 
where  I  was.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me.'  Then  turning  to  the 
men  around  he  said,  '  Mates,  I'm  real  ashamed  o'  that  word !  I 
alios  goes  to  the  Sisters'  Thursday  night  meetin'  down  at  the 
docks,  and  I  know  what  store  they  set  by  clean  language.  I 
meant  no  harm,  I'm  sure.    It  were  out  afore  I  knew  it.' 

The  mate  to  whom  he  gave  the  pudding  shared  it  with  a 
hungry-looking  boy  who  had  not  the  halfpenny  wherewith  to  buy 
his  dinner. 

*  U'p  there  we'll  ha'  no  need  for  ha'porths  o'  pudden,  I  reckon,* 
said  another  customer ;  '  but  while  such  as  we  be  is  down  here  it's 
an  unco'  blessing  that  you  Sisters  offers  us.  Somehow  I  can't  get 
used  to  being  out  o'  nights;  I've  been  accustomed  to  better 
things.  There  don't  seem  no  rest  to  body  or  soul  a-walking  about. 
Some  o'  the  chaps  don't  appear  to  mind  it,  but  I'll  own  it  seems 
heavy  on  me.' 

Little  wonder,  considering  his  destitute  condition  and  hacking 
cough ;  as  he  said,  he  seemed  more  *  lingering  than  living.'  We 
asked  where  he  meant  to  sleep. 

*  Ah !  there  you've  beat  me.  I's  hopin'  to  earn  a  few  coppers 
so  as  to  pay  for  a  bed  at  the  "  Friend  in  Need."  But  Providence 
knows  best,  and  if  He  withhold  it,  why,  it  ain't  my  place  to 
grumble.' 

There  was  a  keen  wind  and  rain,  not  suited  to  a  Calcutta  suit, 
in  which  a  poor  Crerman  sailor  was  attired  who  stood  in  a  comer, 
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hungry  and  dejected,  watching  the  steaming  bowls  of  soup.  A 
man  near  him  pulled  out  a  halfpenny  and  treated  him  to  a  dinner. 
The  sailor  said  that  he  slept  in  the  '  Midlin '  Hall,  where  the 

*  outcasts '  sit  up  in  chairs  all  night,  no  beds  being  allowed.  *  It 
is  just  de  shelder  dere  vat  ve  get,'  he  explained.  An  aged,  desti- 
tute, white-bearded  man,  with  battered  hat,  tattered  clothes,  and 
shambling  boots,  comes  again  and  again  to  the  '  Donna '  for  his 
dinner.  He,  too,  has  nowhere  to  sleep,  so  takes  refuge  in  the 
^  Midlin '  Hall.  At  six  in  the  morning  a  whistle  goes,  and  all 
turn  out.  There  is  no  fire  there  and  no  beds.  Poor  W.  never 
takes  his  clothes  off;  he  can't,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
such  tinder  on  again.     Another  customer  told  him  of  the 

*  Friend  in  Need.'  '  It's  a  cheerful  place,'  he  said,  *  and  you  get 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights'  bed,  and  soup  with  bread  in  it  for 
threepence,' 

*  Three  at  least  of  the  men,'  a  lady  writes  on  November  20, 

*  gave  soup  or  pudding  to-day  at  the  "  Donna  "  to  friends.  Two 
boys  had  a  halfpenny  basin  of  soup  between  them,  which  they  ate 
very  slowly,  as  if  to  make  the  very  most  of  it.  When*  they  had 
finished,  a  man  gave  them  a  halfpenny ;  their  radiant  faces,  as 
they  bought  another  basinful,  were  something  to  see.  Some  of 
the  boys  standing  round  look  as  hopeless  and  depressed  as  the 
men ;  one  young  fellow,  who  had  been  in  better  circumstances, 
had  but  one  halfpenny  in  the  world,  which  he  spent  on  a  younger 
brother.  I  saw  one  poor  little  chap  climb  the  high  iron  gate  of 
one  inclosure  in  hopes  of  a  meal,  and  his  clothes  very  nearly  fell 
to  pieces  in  the  performance :  he  had  but  two  garments,  a  coat 
pinned  together  in  firont,  the  elbows  in  such  rags  that  one  won- 
dered how  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeves  hung  on,  and  trousers  in 
the  same  condition  from  the  knees.  A  lad  of  sixteen  asked  for 
a  meal  in  a  voice  which  was  almost  a  wail.  He  was  so  wrinkled 
and  worn  that  he  looked  like  an  old  man.' 

Not  long  ago  a  young  sailor,  who  had  been  ashore  many 
months,  appeared  at  the  food-truck,  looking  radiant.  *Beg 
pardon.  Miss,'  he  said,  '  but  I've  got  a  ship  and  I've  got  three 
other  fellows  to  go  too,  and  I  wanted  to  thank  the  Sisters  for  all 
their  kindness  to  me.'  His  happiness  and  gratitude  were  very 
touching. 

'  As  the  food  from  the  trucks  is  sold  at  less  than  half  cost 
price,'  the  Sister  writes  to  me,  '  we  should  not  be  able  to  maintain 
these  trucks  but  for  the  generosity  of  the  readers  of  Longman's 
Magazhce.    These  kindly  souls  entirely  support  the  "  Donna," 
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and  so  make  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  the  "  Don  "  going.  Things 
are  so  bad  this  winter,  that  we  receive  800  or  900  men  at  a  free 
tea,,  given  every  Sunday,  at  our  home  in  Randolph  Gardens, 
Kilbum.  They  walk  miles  and  miles  for  it,  and  many  have  said 
to  us,  It  is  the  only  bright  spot  in  my  life  ;  I  count  the  days  to 
Sunday."  Many  eat  like  starving  creatures.  They  came  at  first 
at  three,  but  now  arrive  in  hungry  crowds  as  early  as  one  o'clock, 
so  that  we  are  forced  to  open  the  gates  and  begin  at  half-past  one, 
for  fear  of  a  block  in  the  street.  After  tea  we  have  a  little  service 
for  those  who  like  to  remain,  and  hundreds  do  so.  The  effect  of 
the  mass  of  men's  voices  in  such  hymns  as  "  0  Grod,  our  help  in 
ages  past,"  is  wonderfully  striking  and  touching.' 

I  can  vouch  for  this  myself,  having  been  present  at  one  of  these 
teas  and  services,  and  am  most  anxious  that  the  kind  supporters 
of  the  '  Donna '  should  themselves  see  the  customers  whom  they 
help,  and  examine  into  individual  cases.  Many  who  are  unable  to 
go  to  the  Night  Refuge  in  Whitechapel  at  night,  or  even  to  the 
*  Donna '  at  twelve  on  week-days,  might  be  able  to  spare  a  Sunday 
afternoon  Tor  the  twenty  minutes  in  an  omnibus  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  Randolph  Gardens.  They  could  there  make  acquaintance 
with  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  their  week-day 
guests  at  the  '  Donna,'  and  I  will  answer  for  the  whole  scene  being 
one  which  they  can  never  forget,  and  which  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  witnessed.  They  would  also  see  the  men  to  better  advantage 
in  those  quiet  rooms  than  in  the  rush  round  the  '  Donna'  during 
the  hour  it  is  open. 

One  of  our  poor  friends  has  been  disabled  by  an  accident ; 
he  has  a  forty  years'  good  character ;  his  wife  makes  something  at 
the  women's  workroom,  of  which  there  are  now  three:  at  St. 
Michael's  Mission  House,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Bromley-by-Bow ; 
Mission  House,  Nichol  Street,  Shoreditch ;  and  Lady  Gomm  Mis- 
sion House,  Hawkstone  Road,  Rotherhithe.  I  give  the  exact 
addresses  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  kind  readers  of  Longman's, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  help  the  wives  and  widows  of  the  poor 
customers  of  the  *  Donna,'  would  visit  the  workrooms  and  hear 
for  themselves  the  workers'  grateful  words. 

*  I'm  going  to  get  some  coals  with  this  money,'  said  old  Mrs. 
B.,  whose  stiff  and  numbed  fingers  had  hindered  her  work  that 
afternoon;  *I've  been  all  the  morning  without  any  'cause  I  hadn't 
a  penny  to  get  any  with.  Ah !  it  is  indeed  what  God  sends ! 
How  good  He  is  to  us !' 

Their  gratitude  is  not  only  expressed  in  words;  the  thirty-six 
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women  employed  in  the  Whitechapel  workroom  asked  to  be 

allowed  each  to  make  a  garment  for  the  orphans  under  the  Sisters' 

care,  in  their  own  time — a  really  costly  oflfering,  since  their  lives  * 

are  spent  in  unceasing  toil  from  morning  till  night. 

One,  who  had  been  given  five  cloaks  to  make  for  the  Sisters' 
orphans,  sent  a  note  with  them  to  say  there  would  be  no  charge 
for  making  these.  Another  mended  several  pairs  of  boots  for  the 
children,  refusing  payment  for  her  work,  and  providing  soles  and 
uppers  out  of  her  own  scanty  earnings. 

Last  year  a  kind  reader  of  Longman's  sent  me  three  guineas 
to  be  spent  in  giving  work  to  these  poor  women.  I  used  it  all 
in  giving  knitting,  which  could  be  done  by  the  oldest,  and  the 
result  was  fifty  pairs  of  excellent  men's  socks,  the  wool  for  which 
cost  one  guinea,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  spent  in  wages  for  knitting 
at  ninepence  a  pair. 

The  workroom  funds  are  so  low  that  instead  of  sixty  women 
being  employed,  only  twenty-nine  are  given  about  one  sixpence 
worth  of  work  per  week  in  their  own  homes.  The  heartaches, 
distressing  anxieties,  and  bitter  tears  caused  by  this  can  scarcely 
be  imagined  or  believed.  One  woman,  visited  at  home,  was 
working  hard  at  the  only  employment  she  could  get,  unpicking 
soldiers'  trousers,  for  one  halfpenny  a  pair.  '  We  saw  a  heap  of 
them  in  a  comer,'  the  visitor  writes,  *  with  two  yellow  stripes  down 
the  sides  of  each.  It  is  not  quick  work,  as  some  of  the  cloth  is  so 
rotten  that  it  would  tear  if  not  very  carefully  ripped.  Sitting 
close  to  the  work  she  can  do  six  pairs  a  day.  Her  husband  was 
in  hospital  with  a  broken  arm,  and  she  had  but  this  threepence 
a  day  on  which  to  support  herself  and  her  baby.  It  is  feared  that 
one  of  the  poor  workroom  women  who  could  no  longer  be  kept  on 
committed  suicide  in  her  despair.' 

Besides  the  three  guineas  sent  to  me  last  year  to  spend  in 
giving  work  to  these  poor  people,  in  the  two  previous  years  20i. 
and  lOi.  were  respectively  sent  to  me  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
need  not  say  how  gladly  any  such  special  donation  would  be 
received,  and  the  work  done  would  be  sent  to  the  donor  if  it  were 
so  desired.  As  no  directions  were  given  as  to  its  disposal  last  year, 
the  fifty  pairs  of  woollen  socks  produced  by  the  three  guineas 
were  almost  all  given  to  the  Men's  Night  Refuge,  in  Tenter 
Street,  Whitechapel. 

There,  as  usual,  we  shall  learn  more  particulars  respecting 
the  customers  entertained  by  the  readers  of  Longi^an's  at  the 
^  Donna/  whose  cases  cannot  be  investigated  during  the  rush  for 
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food  from  twelve  to  one.  Let  me  give  some  account  of  a  visit 
on  a  cold  day  last  February,  as  at  six  to  the  chiine  the  great  doors 
of  the  Night  Refuge  swung  open  before  the  tired  crowd  waiting 
their  luck. 

'  Full  up !  full  up  there  I '  the  caretaker,  an  ez-policemany 
shouts  in  a  few  minutes.  A  hundred  and  forty  men  are  comfort- 
ably sheltered  for  the  night,  but  without  there  is  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  the  shufSe  of  many  feet.  Peering  cautiously  out, 
we  see  a  dense  mass  of  homeless  men,  shut  out  from  warmth,  and 
light,  and  rest.  There  is  the  sound  of  hoarse  and  angry  voices, 
of  scufiUng  feet,  and  of  a  serious  struggle.  Its  cause  became 
apparent  as  the  long  white  beard  of  an  aged  man  came  in  sight, 
his  bent  and  tottering  form  supported  by  a  thick  ash-stick.  He 
was  trying  to  keep  his  place  by  the  closed  door  on  the  chance  of 
admission  at  last,  but  the  eager  crowd  almost  tore  off  his  coat  in 
their  frantic  struggles  for  one  night's  shelter. 

'  Shame  upon  you,  one  and  all ! '  shouted  a  burly  labourer 
indignantly,  as  he  elbowed  his  way  to  the  old  man's  side ;  '  you 
may  be  old  and  feeble  someday  and  without  a  bed  to  lie  on.'  He 
turned  to  the  caretaker  and  pleaded  so  hard  for  the  admission  of 
his  helpless  charge  that,  although  the  beds  were  full,  the  old  man 
was  taken  in.  The  big,  blunt  Samaritan  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  but 
surely  his  action  was  not  unnoted  by  the  *  recording  angel.'  Shall 
he  not,  after  many  days,  find  the  bread  which  he  thus  cast  upon 
the  waters  for  a  stranger  ? 

Another  very  old  man,  dragged  and  lifted  from  amid  the  out- 
side crowd,  leant  panting  on  his  crutches  inside  the  doors  of  the 
*  Friend  in  Need.' 

*  I'm  on  the  rocks,'  he  murmured,  *  it's  five  years  since  I've 
done  any  reg'lar  work.  I  might  be  Cain  for  all  the  friends  I  have, 
though  I  take  it  he  was  better  off  in  some  ways,  having  wife, 
children,  and  possessions,  while  I've  none.' 

'  And  what  would  you  do  with  'em  here  ? '  asked  a  gruff  voice. 

The  old  man's  lips  trembled  as  he  answered,  *  They're  all  gone 
to  the  Better  Land;  but,  mate,  I'm  lonely,  lonely!  Ah  me! 
Ah  me ! ' 

The  gruff-voiced  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  *  We're 
in  the  same  boat,  and  struck  on  the  same  rocks,  I  take  it.  My 
missus  died  four  years  ago,  and  I've  never  done  a  stroke  of  reg'lar 
work  since,  for  I  buried  my  heart  when  I  buried  her,  and  the  little 
'un  with  her.  As  I  give  her  the  last  kiss  I  felt  froze  as  cold  as 
her,  and  I  came  home — it  wasn't  like  home  any  longer — and  sold 
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off  every  stick,  and  I've  tramped  it  since.  To-day  I've  sold 
matches  at  the  stations  to  get  me  a  bit  o'  food.  Drink  ?  No,  I 
don't  drink.    Tm  just  a  breathin'  bit  o'  marble.' 

^  Crod  help  us  all ! '  groaned  an  old  man  known  as  Daddy ;  '  to 
think  that  in  this  free  and  Christian  land  we  should  have  nowhere  to 
put  our  heads  to-night ;  it  strikes  me  there's  a  fresh  dividing  of 
pillows  needed :  some  with  so  many  and  others  with  none — it 
don't  seem  hardly  fieur.' 

'  Not  a  gentleman  wot's  regularly  engaged,  but  only  a  barrer- 
puller  at  Billingsgate,'  as  a  good  woman  said  of  her  husband,  well 
describes  many  of  our  guests  both  at  the  *  Donna'  and  *  Friend  in 
Need.'  W.  B.  was  a  watchman  and  trustworthy  servant.  '  Thou- 
sands of  pounds  have  passed  through  these  hands,'  he  said. 

*  When  my  master's  been  in  the  West  of  England,  he's  sent  me  the 
money  up  to  pay  the  men,  and  he's  never  found  a  penny  missing. 
Then  master  gave  up  work  as  a  builder ;  and  here's  the  last  penny 
I  have,  but  I've  twelve  years'  character  laying  by  for  me  at  Vaux- 
hall ;  and  I  wouldn't  chuck  it  away  for  a  month's  wages.' 

F.  W.  S.,  a  very  intelligent  man,  with  a  pleasing  face,  voice, 
and  manner,  is  a  skilled  cabinet  maker,  and  draws  original  designs, 
but  cannot  get  work.  He  had  eaten  nothing  since  early  in  the 
morning  until  our  half-past  eight  supper,  and  seemed  famished. 

*  I  don't  often  cry,'  the  poor  fellow  said,  *  in  &ct  may  say  as  I've 
not  cried  since  my  old  mother  died ;  but  the  other  morning  when 
I  found  myself  locked  in  a  small  cell  and  obliged  to  break 
10  cwt.  of  stone  before  I  could  get  even  a  hunk  of  bread,  and 
all  for  the  sin  of  having  had  a  night's  lodging  in  the  casual 
wards  after  a  weary  day  searching  for  work,  I  did  cry  then.' 

'  I  had  a  nice  home  once,'  said  another,  ^  and  the  missus  and 
myself,  with  our  little  family,  were  as  happy  as  birds  in  a  nest. 
But  then  my  health  gave  way,  and  with  it  everything  homely 
too.  We  struggled  on  for  two  years,  the  wife  getting  work  as 
best  she  could ;  but  she  wasn't  strong,  and  what  with  worry  and 
hard  work  together  she  soon  give  in  and  died  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  youngest  child  soon  followed  her.  She's  at  rest,  and  the  little 
'un  too,'  the  poor  fellow  added,  as  he  dashed  away  a  tear,  and  tried 
to  look  bright,  *  and  sometimes  I  wish  I  were  with  them,  only  I'm 
always  looking  and  prayin'  for  work  to  provide  for  the  other  three 
little  'uns ;  but,  try  as  I  will — and  I've  tramped  over  a  hundred 
miles  this  week — I  can  find  nothing  to  do  save  an  odd  job  now 
and  again.' 

It  is  the  same  story  with  too  many,  often  through  &ilure  of 
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health.  W.  S.  was  a  skilled  farrier,  earning  good  money ;  a  kick 
from  a  horse  broke  his  elbow,  and  he  left  hospital  to  find  the 
power  of  his  strong  right  arm  gone. 

But  the  good  friends  who  have  remembered  our  great  need  at 
the  Night  Eefuge,  ccisUoff  garments^  have  enabled  the 

Sisters  to  give  a  new  start  in  life  to  not  a  few  down-pressed  men. 

*  Thank  you  kindly,'  said  one,  taking  up  the  outfit  provided; 
^  this  may  be  the  making  of  me  and  my  family  again.'  A  Liver- 
pool firm  had  ofiered  him  work,  but  he  could  not  be  taken  on  in 
the  rags  which  clothed  him.  Hunger  and  illness  bring  many  a 
respectable  man  into  the  like  case,  and  then  their  whole  future  is 
clouded  for  want  of  a  tidy  suit. 

'  What  I  want  is  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  a  whole  pair  of  boots, 
and  money  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  then,  please  God,  I  should  soon  be  in  a  better  position. 

References  ?    Yes,  I  can  give  any  number ;  there's  Mr.  W  , 

who  has  known  me  for  years ;  only  to-day  he  gave  me  half-an- 
hour's  work  out  of  sheer  pity,  and  the  sixpence  I  earned  enabled 
me  to  come  here  for  the  night,  else  I  should  have  had  to  sleep  in 
the  casual  ward  and  break  stones  in  payment  for  bed  and  bread.' 
He  was  a  law  writer,  getting  odd  jobs  in  Took's  Court  and 
Chancery  Lane,  earning  one  penny  per  folio  of  seventy-two  words. 
^  The  law  stationer,'  he  said,  *  who  gives  it  out  to  us  gets  three- 
halfpence,  and  the  lawyer  who  draws  it  up  one  shilling  per  folio.' 

'  Have  you  tried  addressing  ? ' 

*  No,'  he  replied ;  *  there's  so  much  sweating  connected  with 
that.  Dr.  Bamardo  wrote  to  the  papers  about  it.  He  pays  7«.  6d. 
per  thousand  envelopes,  and  the  contractors  farm  them  out  at  3«. 
or  3«.  6d.  per  thousand.  Few  writers  can  do  a  hundred  envelopes 
in  an  hour,  so  that  2d.  or  3(2.  an  hour  is  as  much  as  one  can  hope 
to  make ;  and  wlien  I  can  get  law  writing  I  can  earn  Is.  3(2.  an  hour, 
five  times  as  much  as  at  addressing."  But  times  are  very  bad 
in  the  Law  Courts,  especially  just  now,  as  so  many  judges  are 
away.' 

*  Old  Bill,'  a  sailor  who  has  served  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
told  us  that  he  is  sitting  one  or  two  days  a  week  to  a  great  artist. 

*  My  health,'  he  said,  '  prevents  my  obtaining  regular  work,  but 
with  the  help  I  get  at  the  "  Friend  in  Need  "  I  manage  some- 
how. One  o'  my  old  cap'ns  spoke  for  me  to  the  picture  gen'leman, 
and  I'm  reckoned  a  remarkable  sitter!  I've  sat  for  a  saint,  a 
fisherman,  and  a  fortune-teller,  a  sailor,  and  a  scavenger,  and 
sometimes  I've  earned  as  much  as  28.  an  hour.    Mr.  Leslie  and 
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Mr.  Firth  have  employed  me,  all  along  of  my  kind  old  capn's 
word.  He  dropped  upon  me  one  day  when  I'd  got  very  low,  and 
didn't  chide  me  for  nothing,  and  spoke  so  quiet-like,  and  got 
from  me  a  promise  I'd  give  up  the  drinking  for  good,  and  now  I've 
been  a  teetotaler  for  seven  years.' 

Another  man  helped  back  to  work  and  respectability  had  left 
Paisley  for  London  on  the  failure  of  the  firm  who  had  employed 
him,  and  came  to  the  *  Friend  in  Need '  almost  without  clothes  to 
his  back,  living  on  what  he  could  pick  up  by  holding  horses,  or 
such  odd  jobs.  Finding  his  story  true,  the  Sisters  sent  him  with 
a  letter  to  the  Church  Army,  and  after  about  a  week  he  was  taken 
in.  His  gratitude  is  constant,  and  every  Sunday  at  2.45  he 
appears  at  the  bright  little  service  held  at  42  Dock  Street  for  any 
of  the  '  Donna '  customers,  &c.,  who  like  to  come,  though  he  has 
more  than  an  hour's  walk  to  get  there.  He  is  very  well  dressed, 
and  looks  extremely  different  from  what  he  did  the  first  night 
that  he  begged  for  a  lodging  on  trust  at  the  *  Friend  in  Need.' 

I  have  again  the  pleasant  task  of  thanking  warmly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ^  Donna  Knitting  Society '  for  their  many  gifts,  and 
Miss  Ada  Mayes  for  her  continued  help  in  working  the  Society. 

A  letter  from  Durban,  Natal,  just  arrived,  announces  that  a 
parcel  has  been  despatched  for  the  Donna  Knitting  Society  with 
the  hope,  the  kind  giver  writes,  that  the  contents  *  may  save  a 
little  of  the  suflfering  from  the  bitter  cold  of  your  northern  winter, 
which  we  whose  lot  is  cast  in  this  sunny  clime  can  hardly  realise. 
I  am  thankful  to  feel,'  she  adds,  *  that  I  am  able  to  help  even  in  a 
little  way  those  who  are  in  need  of  everything  we  can  do  to 
brighten  and  cheer  lives  so  often  sad  and  suffering.'  A  friend 
in  South  Australia,  sending  a  parcel  of  thirty-six  woollies,  says : 
*  We  read  with  great  interest  the  January  article  in  Longman's 
about  the  Donna,"  and  only  wish  that  its  useful  work  could  be 
more  extended.'  Another  letter,  from  a  reader  of  Longman's  in 
New  South  Wales,  brings  the  same  welcome  tidings  of  renewed 
yearly  gifts. 

Last  season  I  received  (from  November  1893  to  April  1894) 
630  *  woollies,'  chiefly  mufflers  (which  ought  to  be  a  yard  and  a 
half  long  and  twelve  inches  wide)  and  socks ;  also  7Z.  128.  9(2. 
in  money.  This  last  was  partly  sent  in  threepenny  bits  and 
sixpences  sewn  on  to  mufflers. 

In  spite  of  repetition,  I  give,  for  new  readers  of  Longman's, 
the  One  Bule  of  this  Society :  To  send  at  least  one  woollen  pair 
of  socks^  comforter y  or  V^t^  in  knittiTig,  croofutf  or  material^ 
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every  winter  to  Miss  Trench,  Pvlham  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  From 
the  same  address  may  be  procured,  price  2c2.,  the  Donna,  giving 
its  story  from  the  beginning.  Much  help  is  given  to  the  work 
by  distributing  this  little  pamphlet. 

'  As  has  been  their  wont  for  many  years  past/  the  Sister-in- 
charge  of  the  Night  Befuge  writes,  '  the  members  of  the  "  Donna 
Knitting  Society  "  have  toiled  busily  at  mufflers,  jerseys,  socks,  &c., 
for  their  homeless  brothers,  and,  thanks  to  their  labours,  several 
distributions  of  woollies  '*  were  made  at  the  Befuge,  the  first  being 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Bright-coloured  mufflers  are  much  coveted ; 
crimson  being  the  favourite  colour.  *  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
good  effected  by  these  generous  gifts  over  and  above  the  very 
tangible  one  of  bringing  warmth  to  nearly  frozen  fi:«mes.  The 
mere  fact  that  those  better  ofif  than  themselves  bear  them  in  mind, 
and  take  some  pains  to  give  them  pleasure,  has  a  softening,  human- 
ising eflFect  on  these  poor  outcasts,  and  they  are  better  able  to 
believe  in  Grod's  love  for  every  token  of  the  love  of  their  fellow-men.' 

The  number  of  men  received  at  the  Night  Befuge  during  the 
season  from  November  1893  to  April  30,  1894,  was  10,013.  A 
few  shillings,  collected  in  pence,  and  sent  to  me  for  free  dinners 
at  the  *  Donna '  and  free  lodging  at  the  Night  Refuge,  were  received 
with  much  gratitude  by  the  Sister-in-charge.  *  It  is  very  hard,' 
she  writes,  *  to  tell  them  we  have  no  free  tickets,  and  then  they 
have  to  wander  about  the  streets  all  night.  Will  you  convey  our 
warmest  thanks  to  "  A.  J.  W."  for  this  great  kindness  to  the  poor 
men  ? '  . 

*  Christian  ethics,'  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  forcibly  writes,  '  do 
lay  great  stress  on  our  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  poor.  Both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  literally  teem  with  passages  which 
enforce  and  glorify  the  duty,  not  only  of  encouraging  a  compas- 
sionate spirit  towards  them,  but  of  making  that  spirit  our  guide 
in  a  life  of  activity  and  work.  .  .  .  Christianity  has  enforced  by 
precept,  by  benediction,  by  parable,  and  above  all  by  One  great 
Type  of  Character  and  of  Conduct,  the  perpetual  duty  of  "  doing 
good."  But  in  guiding  the  conscience  and  stimulating  the  will  it 
has  never  tried  to  suppress  or  to  supersede  the  reason.  To  do 
good  is  one  thing ;  to  decide  and  know  what  it  is  good  to  do  is 
quite  another  thing.'  ^ 

What  we  claim  for  the  managers  and  supporters  of  the  *  Donna ' 
and  '  Friend  in  Need '  is  that  their  aid  of  pressing  needs  gives 
them  the  power  and  opportunity  to  *  know  what  it  is  good  to  do.'  I 
'  •  Christian  Socialism/  Mneteenth  Century ,  November  1894. 
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have  not  space  to  tell  of  the  numberless  cases  of  poor  men  out  of 
work,  and  hope  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  who  have  not  merely 
received  tender  kindness  and  immediate  relief  in  extreme  hunger 
and  homelessness,  but  have,  through  investigation  of  their  cases, 
been  set  on  their  feet  again,  and  continued  happy  and  prosperous. 
'  Blessed  is  he  that  conaidereth  the  poor.'  We  have '  nothing  more 
precious  to  give  them  than  the  great  gift  of  thought,'  and  I  ven- 
ture again  to  ask  many  who  could  spare  time  for  it  to  visit  the 
Night  Eefuge  when  the  men  are  assembled  there  at  6  p.m.  They 
would  certainly  be  happy  enough  to  find  some  one  who  was  there 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  whom  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  help  permanently. 

When  once  we  have  seen  the  crowd  gathered  nightly  at  the 
doors  of  the  *  Friend  in  Need,'  our  glowing  fires,  our  loaded  tables, 
our  comfortable  beds,  seem  almost  a  reproach  to  us,  and  bring  to 
remembrance  those  who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.  This 
winter,  poor-law  guardians  tell  us,  the  casual  wards  are  more 
crowded  than  ever,  and  the  workhouses  are  almost  full;  while 
along  the  roads  tramp  our  hungry  brothers,  searching  for  work,  to 
keep  starvation  from  themselves,  their  wives  and  families. 

Shakespeare  has  said  everything  ;  and  through  the  immortal 
words  of  the  uncrowned  and  outcast  King  he  pleads  with  us  still 
for  the  desolate  and  destitute  in  the  England  which  he  loved : — 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  1    0,  /  have  td!en 
Too  little  care  of  this  I    Take  physick,  Pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 
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II. 

Statement  by  the  Editor. 

The  number  of  customers  at  the  'Donna'  this  year  is  75,817, 
against  75,418  last  year,  showing  practically  the  same  amount  of 
business  done.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory  as  evidence  that  the 
improvement  following  on  the  reorganisation  of  dockyard  labour 
has  been  maintained,  but  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  men 
who  are  unemployed,  or  at  least  dependent  on  casual  employ- 
ment. To  these  poor  fellows  the  *  Donna'  is  a  great  help,  and 
the  Editor  appeals  again  to  his  subscribers  for  the  means  to  carry 
on  the  work. 


Table  of  Number  of  Men  Served  at  the  *Doxna*  Truck. 


Uonth. 

1887-8. 

1888-9. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-S. 

1892-3. 

189S-1. 

November  . 

13,899 

14,502 

10,920 

9,011 

8,932 

8,429 

11,760 

December  . 

9.799 

12,123 

8,634 

8,702 

8,020 

6,217 

8,197 

January 

13,930 

16.414 

12,446 

9,282 

10,226 

6,122 

7,370 

February  . 

12,442  1  12,649 

9,524 

8,651 

7.543 

7,964 

6.808 

March 

11,123 

11,640 

9,046 

8,222 

10,029 

8,960 

7,378 

April 

11,432 

10,481 

9,262 

8,448 

6,042 

6,161 

6,684 

May 

12,661 

11,663 

6,714 

9.010 

6,698 

6,590 

6,398 

June 

8,973 

6,241 

6,892 

7,244 

6,717 

3,768 

3,337 

July 

13,171 

6,516 

6,076 

7,334 

4,037 

3,964 

3.826 

August 

13.764 

9,261 

5.528 

7,914 

4.774 

6.219 

6,003 

September  . 

12,949 

8,208 

6,922 

10,076 

6,990 

6.637 

4,934 

October 

20,275 

10,265 

9,990 

11,108 

7,408 

7,607 

6,232 

164,418 

129,763 

97,954 

106.002 

86,316 

76,418 

76,817 
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Proverbs  xxii.  2. 


LOOK,  friends,  for  awhile  with  me 
From  my  casement  on  the  quay. 

Leaning  by  the  lamp-post  stands 
A  silent  man,  with  sinewy  hands, 

With  sinewy  hands,  but  ashen  face, 
On  it  hunger's  haggard  trace. 

Like  a  death-knell  to  his  soul 
Sounds  the  ceaseless  carriage-roll. 

He  can  see,  as  each  goes  by. 
Ladies  loll  luxuriously ; 

Tiny  greyhounds,  sleepy  pugs 
Swaddled,  on  their  laps,  in  rugs ; 

Footman,  coachman,  caped  in  fur, 
Madam's  self  in  miniver ; 

Every  shop  a  flare  of  light, 

With  the  wide  world's  riches  dight. 

And  the  fresh-lit  lamps  afar 
Blazing,  semicircular. 

Tier  on  tier,  and  seaward  borne 
To  the  crescent's  farthest  horn. 

As  he  lingers  on  the  quay, 
By  the  sullen-plunging  sea, 

Hark !  the  band  begins  to  play  ^ 
Brisk  and  tuneful  minstrels  they — 

To  the  merry  measure  set, 
Harp  and  horn  and  clarionet, 
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Binging  from  the  hills  around 
Cheer  the  fisher  seaward-bound 

With  their  rising,  falling  notes, 
Bising,  falling,  with  the  boats. 

But  the  song  of  seraphim 
Were  but  jangled  noise  to  him  ; 

Drowned  seem  all  sweet  sounds  to  be 
In  the  sullen-plunging  sea. 

Otherwhere  his  thoughts  have  flown, 
To  the  room  he  calls  his  own, 

Where  a  fever-wasted  wife 
Feeds  an  infant  with  her  life  ; 

Where,  beside  them,  pine  for  bread 
Other  little  ones  half-dead, 

Where  through  rotting  roof  and  door 
Bain  and  snows  of  winter  pour, 

And  the  only  music  known 
Is  the  night  wind's  monotone. 


Now  the  moon  is  overcast — 
Now  the  man  has  moved  at  last, 

Muttering — is  it  prayer  or  cm'se  ? 
Prayer  or  ourse,  the  Universe 

Echoes  it  since  time  was  young — 
Echoes  it  in  every  tongue ; 

Hope  has  never  hushed  it  once 
That  sad  voice,  of  millions 

Crushed  by  fate's  wheels  ironshod, 
Still  upbraiding  a  deaf  God. 
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IN  the  last  voyage  of  this  barque  I  broached  the  pleasing  theory, 
*  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  beasts  are  still,  more  or  less,  in 
the  state  of  Paradise  and  peace.'  Then  I  gave  an  instance  (at 
second  hand)  of  a  cat  which  is  the  friend  of  a  mouse,  and  of  some 
dogs  which  played  amicably  with  a  fox.  I  have  the  honour  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  cat  and  of  the  dogs.  I  did  not  see  their  feat«, 
but  their  owners,  who  were  eyewitnesses,  are  persons  of  honour. 
Hence  I  concluded  '  dogs  and  cats  are  not  TuUural  enemies ;  it  is 
we  who  have  corrupted  them/ 

• 

This  looks  like  a  harmless  piece  of  optimism,  even  if  fallacious. 
It  is  not  corrupting  to  the  manners  of  our  teeming  population. 
The  moral  is  thkt  man  and  wife  are  not  natural  enemies.  Besides, 
what  does  *  natural '  mean  ?  The  students  of  Aristotle  know  what 
he  means  by  '  natural,'  and  I  take  the  word  in  his  sense.  Perhaps 
by  this  time  some  dogs  and  cats,  most  of  them  very  likely,  have 
inherited  instincts  of  war.  '  It  is  their  nature  to,'  as  Dr.  Watts  says, 
but  it  is  not,  or  may  not  be, '  natural '  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  At 
most  the  opinion,  or  paradox,  that  all  animals  are  not  under  the  curse 
of  strife  and  partakers  of  the  iniquity  of  Adam  and  Eve,  seems  as 
if  it  could  only  offend  a  veiy  extreme  Galvinist.  It  has  offended 
a  correspondent,  who  writes  as  follows : 

•  November;28,  1894. 
*  Sir, — I  think  it  a  pity  that  you  do  not  observe  the  habits  of 
animals  more  closely  or  else  give  up  writing  about  them.  You 
assert  in  the  December  number  of  Longman's  Magazine  that  cats 
and  dogs  have  no  natural  enmity.  This  is  wholly  incorrect,  as 
any  child  could  tell  you.  Place  a  blind  kitten  near  a  dog  and  its 
hair  will  rise  and  it  will  most  distinctly  epit  at  the  natural  enemy 
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of  its  race.  Of  course,  they  can  be  tducoJied  to  agree  and  live 
together  in  peace  sometimes,  but  not  always.  My  own  dog  will 
not  agree  with  cats  or  suffer  them  to  come  near  him  though 
brought  up  with  a  tabby.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  a  true 
naturalist,  will  confirm  what  I  state.  It  is  a  pity  that  Longman's 
should  publish  wrong  ideas.  I  hope  you  will  try  for  yourself 
before  writing  about  such  matters.'  * 

• 

Long  before  I  reached  the  close  of  this  urbane  remonstrance 
I  guessed  that  my  correspondent  was  my  fellow-countryman, 
though  he  did  write  from  an  English  address.  And  his  name 
(a  very  good  Scotch  name)  proved  the  correctness  of  the  obvious 
conjecture.  Not  satisfied  with  entertaining  me,  he  wrote  to  my 
friend  the  Editor,  denouncing  my  misdeeds  and  giving  the 
affecting  example  of  the  blind  kitten.  As  for  his  dog,  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  unfiriendly  character  which  this  gentleman's 
dog  may  have  acquired  in  his  society.  *  It  is  not  right,'  ends  the 
Caledonian,  *  that  false  ideas  should  be  set  forth  in  your  organ.' 
The  gentle  reader  can  now  form  his  own  opinion  about  the  ideas 
— that  is,  if  he  be,  as  he  ought  to  be,  a  regular  subscriber  to  this 
'  organ.' 

«  « 
• 

The  lower  animals  are  not  all,  in  each  species,  on  the  same 
moral  level.  The  cat  who  is  a  friend  of  the  mouse  (also  of 
rabbits)  and  the  young  dandies  who  frolicked  with  the  fox  may 
represent  the  New  Morality  in  the  beast  creation,  or  they  may 
only  be  *  in  their  angel  infancy,'  like  Henry  Vaughan,  and  in  a 
stage  of  emotion  prior  to  the  Fall.  *  Some  flowers  of  Eden  they 
yet  inheiit,'  or  they  may  be  pioneers  of  a  moral  movement  among 
dogs  and  cats.  I  have  read  in  printed  books  that  American 
cuckoos  have  nests  and  rear  their  young,  either  because  they  live 
in  a  moral  Bepublic  or  because  they  have  never  lost  the  probably 
primitive  instinct.  Again,  I  have  read  of  isolated  cases  in  which 
European  cuckoos  reared  their  young,  either  because  they  were 
pioneers  of  a  moral  movement  among  cuckoos,  or  because  they 
retained  an  instinct  probably  original,  but  now  lost  by  most 
cuckoos  in  consequence  of  many  seons  of  immorality.  It  may  be 
argued'  either  way,  or  perhaps  in  some  other  way,  and  I  respect 
fully  leave  it  to  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
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Last  month  I  mentioned  the  comic  Canadian  case  of  diabolical 
possession.  I  have  since  written  to  the  Amherst  Oazette  for 
information  as  to  the  contemporary  reports  in  that  '  organ/  bnt 
have  received  no  answer.  Here,  at  all  events,  is  a  risumS  of  the 
tale  for  Christmas  Eve. 

« 

Has  America  an  unappreciated  De  Foe,  and  is  his  name  Mr. 
Walter  Hubbell?  The  problem  is  raised  by  a  little  book  devoid 
of  covers  and  all  bestained  with  the  spilth  of  an  ink-bottle.  The 
work  is  named  The  Oreat  Amherst  Mystery  (Brentanos,  New 
York,  1888).  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  schoolmaster  in  Canada, 
who  took  it  from  a  bad  boy  who  was  reading  it  in  school.  My 
whole  sympathy  is  respectfully  oflFered  to  that  boy,  for  I  have 
rarely  laughed  more  than  over  The  Oreat  Amherst  Mystery.  If 
it  is  *  bogus,'  as  some  say,  then  De  Foe  was  not  so  well  inspired 
when  he  wrote  about  Mrs.  Veal.  There  is  a  simplicity,  a  direct- 
ness, a  quaint  Yankee  worldly  wisdom,  a  prodigality  of  queer 
domestic  details  in  this  record  of  ^  the  supernatural/  which  only  a 
genius  like  De  Foe's  could  confer — that  is,  if  the  story  i«  bogus. 
And  if  it  is  not — but  no  person  of  scientific  training  will  admit 
that  alternative. 

• 

Mr.  Hubbell,  before  publishing  his  book,  was  *  duly  sworn '  to 
the  truth  of  his  narrative  before  A.  Ackerman,  Notary  Public 
No.  6,  New  York  County,  on  February  13,  1888.  But  his  oath 
is  less  persuasive  than  his  guileless  and  unsophisticated  character. 
He  was  acting  in  a  strolling  company  during  January-July 
1879,  and  he  visited  Nova  Scotia.  He  describes  Halifax  and 
St.  John's  as  if  nobody  had  ever  discovered  them  before,  and 
suggests  that  the  United  States  had  better  annex  this  eligible 
region.  At  Halifax  he  heard  of  a  haunted  house  in  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia,  and,  as  he  had  exposed  many  spiritualistic  impostors, 
he  yearned  to  ruin  the  character  of  the  Amherst  mystery.  Am- 
herst is  a  village  of  3,000  people  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  chief 
industry  is  shoemaking.  The  foreman  in  the  factory  was  Mr. 
Daniel  Teed,  who  inhabited  a  comfortable  two-storied  cottage, 
and  this  cottage  was  haunted.  With  Mr.  Teed  lived  Mrs.  Teed, 
their  son  Willie,  aged  five,  and  Gteorge,  a  baby.  Here  also  lived 
Mrs.  Teed's  sisters — Jennie  Cox,  a  village  beauty,  and  Esther 
Cox,  who  also  had  <  handsome  teeth '  and  ^  an  indescribable  air  of 
rugged  honesty,'  but  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  or  several  devils.  A 
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brother  of  Mr.  Teed's  and  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Teed's  completed  the 
family.  They  usually  dined  on  *  beefsteak  and  onions,  plenty  of 
hot  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  cabbage,  home-made  bread,  and 
delicious  butter.'  The  reader  who  remembers  what  the  old 
farmer  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  will  not  forget  the 
cabbage.  Esther  was  partial  to  acids,  and  would  drink  a  whole 
cup  of  Yinegar,  She  had  also  suffered  lately  from  a  very  severe 
shock  to  the  nerves.  For  further  particulars  see  the  Amherst 
Oazette^  August  28,  1878,  to  August  1,  1879.  This  periodical, 
were  it  attainable,  I  would  gladly  consult,  as  Mr.  Hubbell  recom- 
mends, for,  says  he,  '  I  am  fully  aware  that  thousands  of  persons 
will  not  believe  a  word  I  have  written,' 

«  • 
• 

The  trouble  begins  in  1878 — date  not  giver,  Elsewhere  it  is 
given  as  September  4,  which  does  not  correspond  with  reference  to 
the  Amherst  Gazette  of  August  28.  Esther  and  her  sister  Jennie 
had  just  gone  to  bed  when  Esther  jumped  out,  exclaiming  that 
'  there  was  a  mouse  under  the  bedclothes.'  The  wench  in  Cock 
Lane  also  felt  *  it '  *  like  a  mouse  on  her  back.'  Jennie  decided 
that  the  mouse  was  in  the  straw  of  the  mattress,  and  the  maidens 
went  back  to  bed.  Next  night  something  rustled  under  the  bed. 
They  got  up  to  fight  the  mouse,  and  saw  *  a  pasteboard  box,  which 
was  under  the  bed,  spring  up  into  the  air  about  a  foot  and  then 
fall  to  the  floor  and  turn  over  on  its  side.'  This  performance  was 
repeated,  the  girls  screamed,  but  nobody  believed  their  story. 
Next  night  Esther  jumped  up,  saying  that  she  was  dying  and 

*  about  to  burst  into  pieces.'     Her  amazed  family  saw  her 

*  swelling  wisibly  before  their  wery  eyes.'  *  I  have  asked  a  number 
of  physicians  if  they  had  ever  met  with  similar  conditions  in  a 
.patient,  and  all  replied  that  they  had  not,  and  added,  never 
should.'  Then  *  a  loud  report  was  heard  in  the  room,  followed  by 
three  reports,  and  the  whole  room  shook.'  '  Esther  immediately 
assumed  her  natural  appearance  and  sank  into  a  state  of  calm 
repose.'  Next  day  '  her  appetite  was  not  so  good  as  usual.  All 
she  could  eat  was  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  large 
green  pickle^  washed  down  with  a  cup  of  black  tea.'  This  is  not  a 
d^euner  which  one  could  have  recommended. 

•  « 

The  attacks  returned,  and  ^aU  the  bedclothes  flew  off  and 
settled  down  in  a  confused  heap  in  a  fjEu:  corner  of  the  room. 
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They  could  see  them  passing  through  the  air  by  the  light  of  the 
kerosene  lamp  •  •  •  and  then  Jennie  &inted.  And  was  it  not 
enough  to  have  frightened  any  woman  and  made  her  fidnt? '  It 
was,  indeed. 

• 

Dr.  Carritte  was  now  called  in.  He  is  dead,  which  is  a  pity. 
He  saw  Esther's  pillow  fly  out  of  the  bed  and  resist  the  efforts  of 
a  '  strong,  healthy  young  fiGurmer '  to  pull  it.  Then  came  a  sound 
of  scratching  on  the  wall,  where  were  found  in  characters  a  foot 
high  the  appalling  words — Esther  Cox,  you  are  mine  to  kill ! 
'  Every  person  could  see  the  writing  plainly,  yet  but  a  moment 
before  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  plain  kalsomined  wall.' 
^  Pounding  noises '  began  and  things  flew  about.  The  ghost,  like 
Glam, '  rode  the  roof  and  was  audible  in  the  street.  Now  the 
facts  got  into  the  Amherst  Oazttte,  A  bucket  of  cold  water,  *  to 
all  appearances  boiled,'  as  at  Stockwell  in  1772,  but  effervescent 
powder  will  account  for  that.  *The  most  exclusive  class'  (0 
democracy !)  began  to  call  at  the  cottage.  '  The  ghost '  now  told 
Esther  that  he  would  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  he  often  did,  as  at 
Berrick  in  1691.  '  The  inhabitants  had  various  theories.  Dr.  N. 
Tupper  suggested  a  good  flogging,'  which,  I  incline  to  think, 
would  have  proved  efficient.  Esther  was  now  boarded  out,  and 
nothing  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  William  Morse  (1681).  In 
about  a  month  the  game  recommenced,  and  Mr.  White,  with 
whom  Esther  boarded,  was  annoyed.  A  box  weighing  fifty  poxmds 
floated  in  the  air,  and  the  editor  of  the  Amherst  Gazette  witnessed 
some  of  these  peculiarities.  At  a  Mr.  Van  Amburgh's,  nephew  of 
the  lion-tamer,  Esther  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace. 

•  « 
• 

Now  Mr.  HubbeU  comes  on  the  scene.  In  Newfoundland  he 
read  the  reports  and  thought  that  there  was  money  in  it.  Why 
not  run  Esther  at  a  lecture  on  *  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  nine- 
teenth century :  a  simple-hearted  village  maiden  followed  by  a 
ghost  from  Nova  Scotia '  ?  On  June  1 1, 1879,  Mr.  Hubbell  arrived 
at  Amherst  and  determined  '  to  run  the  enterprise  as  a  business 
transaction.'  He  would  '  expose '  the  ghostly  part.  He  saw  a  few 
miracles,  wrote  his  lecture  on  June  12,  and  started  on  tour. 
Esther  '  had  to  carry  a  large  fan  on  the  stage,  so  that  she  could 
hide  her  face  in  case  she  should  commence  to  giggle  from 
hysteria,'  as  was  not  at  all  improbable. 

#  « 


• 
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Singular  to  say,  after  about  four  lectures,  *  Mr.  White  informed 
us  that,  if  we  continued  our  tour,  we  should  all  eventually  be 
slaughtered.'  The  public  took  to  throwing  '  brickbats,  drowned 
puppies,  and  dead  rats,'  so  the  tour  ended  on  June  20.  But 
Mr.  Hubbell  stayed  on  at  Amherst,  where  all  the  furniture  kept 
flying  about,  appearing,  disappearing,  and  so  forth.  A  staTice 
was  held,  Bock  of  Ages  was  sung,  '  but  it  disgusted  the  ghosts,' 
who  'never  did  much  on  Sunday,'  perhaps  for  fear  of  spoiling 
Esther's  Sunday  raiment.  The  ghost  set  the  house  on  fire,  and 
'  until  I  had  had  that  experience  I  never  fully  realised  what  an 
awful  calamity  it  was  to  have  an  invisible  monster  somewhere 
within  the  atmosphere,  going  from  place  to  place  about  the  house, 
gathering  up  old  newspapers,  and,  after  rolling  it  up  into  a  bundle 
and  hiding  it  in  the  basket  of  soiled  linen  or  in  a  closet,  then  go 
and  steal  matches  out  of  the  matchbox  in  the  kitchen,  or  some- 
body's pocket,  as  he  did  out  of  mine,  and  after  kindling  a  fire  in  the 
bundle,  tell  Esther  that  he  had  started  a  fire,  but  would  not  tell 
where,  or  perhaps  not  tell  her  at  all  ...  I  say  it  was  the 
most  truly  awful  calamity  that  could  possibly  befall  any  family, 
infidel  or  Christian,  that  could  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  man 
or  ghost.' 

• 

Now,  if  Mr.  Hubbell  wrote  these  natural  and  breathless 
sentences  by  dint  of  pure  literary  cleverness  to  counterfeit  the 
agitation  of  an  artless  and  sincere  chronicler  of  events,  I  venture 
to  say  that  America  has  found  and  neglected  her  De  Foe,  Once 
Mr.  Hubbell  said  it  was  odd  that  the  ghosts  spared  the  cat.  '  She 
was  instantly  lifted  from  the  floor  to  a  height  of  five  feet  into  the 
air  and  then  dropped  on  Esther's  back,  whence  she  rolled  to  the 
floor/  One  of  the  ghosts  made  Esther  blush  by  taking  her  (Esther's) 
stockings  and  putting  them  on.  '  I  commanded  Maggie,  who,  of 
course,  was  not  visible  to  me,  to  take  them  off  instantly,  adding  that 
it  was  an  infamous  thing  to  do.  •  .  .In  about  a  minute  a  pair  of 
black-and-white-striped  stockings  fell  out  of  the  air.  .  .  .'  *  One 
of  the  demons  cut  a  triangular  gash  in  her  forehead  with  an  old 
beefsteak  bone'  (relic  of  happier  days!)  'from  the  yard.'  Could 
De  Foe  beat  that  old  beefsteak  bone  ? 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Esther  got  four  months  for  wilful  fire- 
raising  in  a  bam  ;  '  I  was  not  there  to  explain.'  But  her  virtuous 
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life  and  unlucky  situation  '  raised  a  'whirlwind  of  popular  senti- 
ment in  her  favour,'  so  she  was  let  out  in  a  month.  She  married, 
before  1882,  had  a  little  boy,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  no  more 
trouble.  Her  nervous  shock,  from  a  revolver  in  the  hand  of  an 
undisciplined  admirer,  is  dated  August  28,  1878,  a  week  before  the 
first  mouse,  if  that  is  rightly  dated  on  September  4.  The  earliest 
newspaper  quoted  is  after  Mr.  Hubbell  went  to  Amherst,  but  takes 
for  granted  that  the  disturbances  are  familiar.  The  Amherst 
Gazette  also  published  Mr.  Hubbell's  journal,  kept  after  his  return 
from  his  brief  and  unsatisfactory  tour  in  the  provinces. 

«  * 

Omitting  a  vast  deal  of  similar  matter,  there  is  the  gist  of  Mr. 
Hubbell's  story.  On  his  own  theory  of  *  astral  bodies '  he  is  probably 
an  incarnation  of  the  author  of  TA^  Ghost  of  Mrs,  Veal.  What  we 
need  is  a  file  of  The  Amherst  Gazette^  so  as  to  ascertain  what  basis, 
if  any,  Mr.  Hubbell  had  for  his  entertaining  little  volume.  He 
assures  his  readers  that,  since  his  experiences,  he  acts  the 
Ghost,  in  Hamlet^  in  a  new  and  realistic  way.  It  is  a  small  but 
exacting  part,  and,  though  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Shakespeare 
himself,  does  not  indicate  that  Mr.  Hubbell  has  risen  very  high 
in  his  interesting  profession.  What  he  can  do  in  literature  is 
plain  to  the  critical  student. 

*  * 
* 

There  is  a  vast  lacuna  in  the  religious  and  ethical  systems  of 
the  world,  yet  nobody  seems  to  have  observed  the  defect.  In 
brief,  the  founders  of  creeds  and  systems  say  nothing  about  the 
ethics,  the  duties,  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  lovers,  and  of  being 
in  love.  That  nobody  has  noticed  this  omission  I  attribute  to  an 
obvious  cause.  Lovers  young  are  not  philosophical,  and  philo- 
sophers are  not  young  lovers.  The  former  go  very  blindly  on  the 
way  which  never  does  run  smooth.  The  latter  do  not  take  love 
affairs  with  seriousness.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  serious  than 
love ;  that  is,  if  we  are  to  admit  that  anything  is  serious  at  all. 
Our  happiness  very  much  depends  on  our  success  in  winning  and 
retaining  the  affections  of  the  right  person.  We  may  make  an 
error,  and  go  through  life  with  hungry  hearts,  and  haunted  by 
dreams  of  a  face  which,  in  fact,  has  probably  grown  heavy  or 
haggard,  but  which  is  always  young  and  kind  when  it  visits  us 
in  the  paths  of  sleep.  Perhaps,  had  we  won  it,  we  might  have 
wearied  of  it,  *  ere  ever  a  month  had  passed  away ' — perhaps ;  but 
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we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  of  this.  Moreover,  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty-five,  to  put  the  dates  moderately,  men  and  women 
are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  passions  and  entanglements,  in  which, 
as  far  as  my  studies  go,  no  aid  at  all  can  be  won  from  any  recog- 
nised system  of  theology  or  of  morals.  Surely  this,  without 
banter,  is  a  really  serious  omission  in  creeds  and  systems. 

«  * 
* 

The  ancient  Greeks,  Norsemen,  Aztecs,  Carthaginians,  and 
others  had,  I  admit,  their  god  or  goddess  of  love.  The  lover 
had  a  heavenly  friend,  a  saint  amorous,  to  whom  he  could  sacri- 
fice doves  and  make  his  orisons.  But,  setting  aside  the  fact  that 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  altogether  vanity,  we  must  adtnit 
that  these  fabled  beings,  such  as  Aphrodite,  or  Astaroth,  or 
Tlafoteotl,  had  nothing  moral  about  them.  The  name  of  the 
Mexican  goddess  means  'impure,'  and  she  ran  away  from  her 
husband  with  another  god.  The  caprices  of  Aphrodite  were 
frequent,  and  are  familiar.  Now  a  lady,  or  a  lover  pour  le  bon 
motif  (jBLnd  I  am  considering  no  others),  could  get  very  little  com- 
fort or  moral  aid  in  amorous  casuistry  from  such  deities.  They 
were  mere  accomplices,  and  though  the  boy  in  Theocritus  appeals 
to  Aphrodite  in  an  honest  love  aflfair,  he  got  no  ethical  counsel 
from  her  cult  just  where  ethical  counsel  is  so  much  wanted.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  ancients  had  many  scruples  in  these 
matters,  but  our  morality  has  a  much  loftier  ideal.  Yet  here  our 
morality  leaves  us  without  a  guide  or  a  clue.  Of  Islam  we  need 
not  speak;  polygamy  has  the  advantage  of  simplifying  the 
amorous  casuistry  (for  you  can  be  happy  with  both,  or  with  a 
dozen  of  them),  but  our  troubles  mainly  arise  from  the  very 
circumstance  that  we  are  not  polygamous.  The  conscientious 
True  Believer  is  not  tempted  to  jilt,  or  distracted  by  the 
problems  of  flirtation;  he  marries  them  all — all  the  young 
women  1  So  does  the  Zulu,  and  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  found  the 
same  way  out  of  the  trouble. 

• 

As  a  result  of  the  polygamous  system,  the  legislators  regarded 
love  as  a  mere  question  of  property.  You  must  not  fall  in  love 
with  your  neighbour's  wife  (or  wives),  and  there  are  laws  of  for- 
bidden degrees.  We  quite  accept  all  this ;  these  are  the  laws  of 
the  game,  but  they  do  not  help  us  when  the  game  is  played  between 
two,  or  more,  vmwedded  hearts.   A  rough,  coarse,  but  correct 
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morality  (which  displeases  *  New  Hedonists ')  lays  down  certain 
rales ;  these  we  accept  as  the  basis  of  discussion.  It  is  when  we 
come  to  love,  with  the  purpose  of  marriage,  between  honourable 
men  and  women  that  the  difficulty  begins. 

«  « 
« 

No  rule,  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  nothing  in  the  laws  of 
Vishnu,  or  of  Solon,  or  of  Draco,  or  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Buddha,  says  *  Thou  shalt  not  flirt ! '  The  subject  is  left  totally 
without  legislation.  The  prophets  and  law  givers,  of  course,  for- 
bid marriage  to  some  people,  in  some  circumstances,  but  not  to  the 
world  at  large.  I  do  marvel  that  St.  Augustine  gives  us  no  aid,  for 
he  had  enjoyed  (if  we  can  call  it  enjoyment)  a  most  adventurous 
youth.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  when  he  fell  *  under  con- 
viction/ and  he  simply  broke  off  his  engagement.  Like  Air. 
Henry  Foker,  he  had  *  taken  his  whack '  (I  would  oflFend  nobody, 
but  St.  Augustine  did  take  his  whack),  and  he  gave  himself  no 
more  trouble  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded 
it  as  serious.  That  is  the  way  with  all  of  them,  they  do  not 
observe  the  ethical  seriousness  of  love  affairs.  They  forget  their 
youth,  or  they  expand  in  confessions  of  the  times  when  they 
faisaient  Imrs  farces,  St.  Augustine  is  full  of  these  remorses, 
but  that  is  not  what  we  want  to  hear  about.  Farces  are  not  in 
our  minds,  but  the  proper  conduct  of  honest  love  affairs. 

«  « 
« 

It  mvst  begin  with  flirtation ;  with  a  tender  dubious  interest, 
with  'friendship,'  lending  books,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  You 
cannot  say  to  a  girl,  when  first  you  meet  her,  *  Be  mine  ! ' — or  not 
often.  Approaches  must  be  made.  Here  the  ethical  difficulty 
begins.  There  is  always  one  who  loves  and  one  who  se  laisse 
aimer.  What  is  the  second  to  do,  when  he,  or  she,  begins  to 
suspect  that  the  other  is  losing  his,  or  her,  heart  ? 

«    *  • 
« 

I  appeal  for  a  reply  to  the  religious  and  moral  systems  of  the 
world,  what  is  a  person  to  do  ?  He,  or  she,  may  be  mistaken. 
It  may  be  all  his  or  her  vanity — indeed,  of  course,  it  often  is.  You 
cannot  flee  the  country — *  a  man  cannot  always  be  in  Persia,'  as  a 
French  hero  says.  You  may  like  the  other  party  very  well,  may 
enjoy  his,  or  her,  society,  and  it  is  priggish  to  fancy  yourself 
dangerous.  Yet  there  does  come  a  dangerous  moment,  and  here 
a  girl  has  a  great  advantage.  There  is  nothing  priggish  in  her 
snubbing  the  young  man,  but  how  can  a  young  man  snub  her? 
Would  Moses,  or  Buddha,  or  Plato  have  advised  him  to  snub  her  ? 
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The  Golden  Eule  of  doing  unto  *  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
to  us '  is  very  difficult  to  apply.  Were  we  the  enamoured,  would 
we  like  to  be  avoided,  and  treated  with  coldness  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a 
mistake  after  all.  So  people  blunder  on,  and  it  ends  in  a  mar- 
riage, or  a  scene,  or  something  dreadfal. 

«  • 
« 

Within  the  Church,  confessors  may  be  consulted;  but  one 
doubts  whether  they  know  very  much  of  these  matters,  and, 
besides,  an  honourable  heart  shrinks  from  confessing  the  deeds  of 
another  person.  Can  you  go  to  your  Director  and  say,  '  Am  I 
committed  to  Jliss  Brown,  a  very  nice  girl,  whom  I  really  like,  and 
who  manifestly  adores  me  ?  I  never  gave  her  any  encourage- 
ment.' Directors  may  be  sought,  in  these  circumstances,  but  I 
suspect  that  young  married  ladies  are  more  often  taken  into  such 
confidences  by  members  of  both  sexes.  Now  theirs  is  purely 
secular  advice.  Probably  they  say  *  don't ! '  as  a  rule,  and  they  are 
right,  in  the  rough,  but  the  pangs  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease 
remain  unassuaged.  All  the  laws  of  Honour  get  mixed  in  the 
mind.  We  need  a  canon  of  conduct  with  a  religious  sanction, 
and  there  is  none  accessible.  The  Golden  Eule  will  not  work,  or 
not  with  its  ordinary  success.  One  has,  of  course,  known  men 
who  made  an  outcry,  when  some  lady  did  not  fulfil  their  expec- 
tations. They  go  about  denouncing  the  sex,  and  either  plunge 
into  what  moralists  call  *  gaiety,'  or  marry  the  first  girl  they  meet, 
and  repent  at  leisure.  They  say  they  have  been  *  ill-used,'  but  I 
put  in  the  Socratic  manner  to  any  suflferer,  *  While  it  was  going 
on,  would  you  not  rather  have  been  flirted  with  than  not  ?  And, 
if  so,  with  what  face  can  you  now  fill  the  dales  with  execrations 
on  Amaryllis,  a  most  agreeable  nymph  ? '  If  this  applies  to  men, 
and  if  they  would  rather  be  flirted  with  than  not,  perhaps  it 
applies  to  women.  This  is  not  a  '  symposium,'  but  if  any  lady 
who  has  thought  earnestly  on  these  matters  will  give  the  world 
her  theory  about  them,  and  tell  us  whether  her  sex  tolerates  a 
male  flirt  (or,  for  our  part,  we  all  admire  a  young  woman  who 
makes  herself  agreeable),  light  will  be  thrown  on  these  very  per- 
plexing topics.  For  my  own  part,  were  I  founding  a  system  of 
morals,  like  M.  Comte,  I  would  advise  the  young  not  to  take  their 
hearts  too  seriously.  There  are  as  excellent  fish  in  ocean  as  ever 
came  out  of  its  fertile  deeps.  Inveniea  alium  (or  aliam),  si  te 
hie  fastidit  Alexin,  Yet,  if  once  we  take  any  sport  or  pastime 
too  easily,  the  interest  does  evaporate.  If  I  play  golf  seriously,  I 
lose  my  temper ;  if  I  play  frivolously,  it  ceases  to  be  golf.  And  so 
it  is,  no  doubt,  in  love.   I  withdraw  my  suggestion ;  I  give  it  up. 
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and,  above  all,  I  am  not  founding  a  new  and  exhaustive  system  of 
morals ;  at  a  certain  age  the  old  systems  serve  one's  turn.  But 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  somebody,  should  really  apply  his  mind 
to  these  matters.  An  eminent  English  judge  has  said  that  no 
man  knows  anything  of  love,  except  what  a  woman  has  told  him. 
Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  an  Egeria.  She  can  apply  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  to  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
any  University. 

«  • 
• 

When  we  leave  flirtation,  with  all  its  problems,  unsettled,  and 
come  to  jilting  in  its  higher  branches — ^that  is,  after  you  are 
engaged — ^the  speculative  mind  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  moral  con- 
jecture. In  the  case  of  the  fair  sex,  my  own  opinion  is  fixed. 
Jilting  is  covered  by  the  latitude  permitted  to  pretty  Fanny's 
way.  Besides,  any  man  of  sense  would  infinitely  rather  be  jilted 
than  married  by  a  lady  who  definitely  did  not  care  for  him.  I 
can  even  conceive  the  case  of  one  who  was  rather  relieved  than 
otherwise,  for  'freedom,'  as  Barbour  says,  *is  a  goodly  thing.* 
But  I  anticipate  the  reply  of  serious  ladies  that  such  a  man  is  a 
jilt  already  in  his  heart.  I  give  him  up;  he  is  not  a  serious 
person.  However,  it  is  practically  admitted,  even  by  matrons  of 
no  particular  charm,  that,  though  a  girl  behaves  very  badly  when 
she  jilts  a  man,  she  behaves  better  than  if,  longing  to  jUt  him, 
she  abstained  from  exercising  her  privilege.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
exactly  one  of  the  concessions  which  good-natured  jnan  makes  to 
the  frailty  of  the  fair,  and  it  is  certain  to  irritate  earnest  woman- 
kind very  much.  I  cannot  help  it :  men  do  tolerate  a  lady  jilt. 
They  say  'poor  little  soul;'  we  never  read  that  any  girl  was 
miraculously  struck  down  dead  in  the  act  of  jilting.  I  have  heard 
of  a  lady  who,  in  an  uuguarded  moment,  accepted  a  devout  Evan- 
gelical clergyman.  He  bade  her  kneel  down  with  him  and  im- 
plore a  blessing  on  their  union,  and,  as  he  did  so,  she  was  occupied 
in  thinking  how  she  was  to  get  out  of  it.  Surely  we  cannot  blame 
her  for  getting  out  of  it ;  indeed,  the  blame  attaches  to  those  who 
get  into  it.  But  we  all  have  our  times  of  weakness,  though  I 
cjinnot  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  nymph  who  became  engaged  to 
three  men  at  one  dance.  Jove  laughs  at  these  perjuries,  and 
Horace  himself  remarks  on  a  tremendous  jilt,  who,  far  from  being 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  was  not  one  penny  the  worse.  This 
classical  reminiscence,  by  the  way,  proves  that  the  relations  of 
religion  and  the  softer  affections  have  already  occupied  the  mind 
of  at  least  one  thoughtful  man.  Mr.  Crladstone,  having  translated, 
may  annotate  the  ode.  A.  LA^O. 
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THE     ^OlMIE     OF     THIS  LIFE, 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE. 

WE  ARE  MAKING 
THE  MOSr  OF  LIFE 

Fbysioally  when  we  are  sustaining  our  bodie« 
on  THE  SIMPLEST  FOODS.  THE  VAST 
MAJORITY  of  people  are  ABSOLUTELY 
WBONO  on  the  snbjectof  feeding;  they  think 
that  rich  and  Inzurioos  people,  feeding  on  the 
ricbfst  and  most  luxurious  foods,  are  the  mo^t 
fortunate  and  healthy  people.  I  assure  yon  it 
is  just  the  reverse. 

I  am  the  Director  of  an  Insurance  Company, 
and  am  obliged  often  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  commeroial  ralue  of  life;  if,  then,  two 
persona  of  tte  same  age  and  constitutional 
build  come  for  calculation  as  to  the  monetary 
▼alue  of  their  future  liTes,  and  if  one  be  rich 
hand  luxurious  and  the  other  be  competent 
land  frugal,  even  to  abstemiousness,  I  would 
lvalue  the  Ute  of  the  frugal  person  as  twenty 
per  cent,  at  least  better  tban  that  of  the  rich 
ft  and  luxurious  person. 

DIYBS  DIED  IN  PLENTY, 
LAZARUS  IN  POVERTY. 
DO  NOT  DIE  LIKE  LAZARUS 
IP  YOU  CAN  HELP  IT, 
AND  DO  NOT  DIE  LIKE  DIVES 
IP  YOU  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY ; 
BUT  FIND  THE  HAPPY  CONDITION, 
EASY  ENOUGH  TO  FIND  IF  YOU 
determine  to  learn  how  on  least  food  yon  can 
do  the  most  and  best  work. 

Sir  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  M.D..  PJI.S. 

:m:oi?.^Ij  !  -  E^T  to  XjIve, 

Or  when  ailing,  pay  no  attention  to  the  regulation  of  your  diet,  exercise,  or  occupa- 
tion-attempf  to  the  laws  of  life ;  bat  gormandise  to  your  uttermost 
bent,  and  always  avoid  the  use  of  , 
ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  AND  ENO'S  *  VEGETABLE  MOTO/ 

•  Learn  of  the  Body  what  a  ftrail  and  Aokle  Tenwaient  it  is, 
xVhich,  like  the  Brittle  Qlaas  that  measures  Time, 
Is  often  broke  ere  half  its  sands  are  run. 

EVERY  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  and  HOUSEHOLD 
OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  merits  have  been 
published,  tested,  and  approved  literally  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  that  its  cosmopolitan  popularity  to-day  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of  oommercial 
enterprise  to  be  found  in  oar  trading  records. 

raU  Leaving  Home  for  a  Change.— Don't  go  without 
a  bottle  of  ENO'S '  FRUIT  SALT.'  It  prevents  any 
over-acid  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every 
bedroom,  in  readiness  for  any  emer<ency.  Be  careful 
to  avoid  rash  acidulated  saUnes,  and  use  ENO'S '  FRUIT 
SALT*  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and 
impure,  producing  a  gummy,  vInjous,  clammy  sticki- 
ness or  adLesiveness  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrh«a  and 
disease.  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT '  prevents  and  removes 
diarrhoea  in  the  early  stages.  Without  ^uch  a  simple 
precaution  the  jeopardy  of  life  is  immensely  increased. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  a  disease  it  has  in  many  instances  pre- 
vented what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  serious  illness. 
CAUTION.— A'-ram<«e  each  BotUe,  and  see  that  the  CapsuU  U  marked  ENO'ti  *  FRUIT  SALT:  Without  it  you 
hare  been  impct^d  tmou  bp  a  worthleu  imitation.  Sold  bp  all  Chemi*ts.   Prepared  onlp  at 

ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J,  C.  Eno's  Patent. 


ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  IN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

Cavendish  Square,  W.  :  Oc/o6er  26, 18M. 
Dear  Sir,— I  have  recently  returned  from  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  where  I  lived  for  upwards  of  twelve 

^**"en joyed  phenomenal  health,  and  in  my  opiniou 
it  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  daily  u«e  of  yuur 
'Fruit  Salt,'  the  beneflolal  qualities  of  which  I  bud 
previously  found  in  England.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  my  life  was  preserved  by  it. 

On  my  way  home  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  ship's  medicsil 
attendant  was  (as  that  of&oer  usually  is)  prostrate  with 
•mal  de  mer,'  and  unable  to  attend  to  anvone.  Tbt* 
fever  (rained  and  gained  on  me,  but  after  a  few  dosee 
of  ENO*S  *  FRUIT  SALT  *  I  at  last  fell  into  a  refresh- 
ing sleep,  and  found  on  awakening  that  the  inten«ie 
thirst  had  gone,  and  long  before  I  had  arrived  at  Aden 
was  as  well  as  I  had  ever  been  in  mj  life. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

  ANGLO-AFRIOAN. 

The  value  of  EN0*S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  eannot  be 
told.  Its  success  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia  proves  it. 
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An  Arranged  Marriage. 

By  DoHOtfiEA  Gehard, 
Author  op  '  Lady  Baby/  *  A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream,*  &c., 

AND  JolNT-AUTlaOR  Of  *  BEATA/  &C. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
Annie's  catechism. 

IT  WAS  two  days  after  the  evening  spent  in  the  Curh&tis  gardens 
that  the  ragged  urchin  whom  Mr.  Brand  had  occasionally 
seen  herding  goats  in  the  river^^bed  brought  him  a  note  from 
the  Principessa. 

*  Bring  me  your  daughter  immediately,'  the  note  ran.  *  Some- 
thing has  happened  which  renders  it  indispeuFable  that  I  should 
see  her  without  further  delay.  I  know  it  is  a  risk,  but  I  have 
sent  Luigi  to  Terrente,  where  he  is  to  have  the  pictures  valued. 
He  will  not  be  back  till  to-morrow.  Tell  her  that  I  am  anxious 
to  cultivate  English  conversation.' 

*  We're  going  to  walk  across  the  valley  this  afternoon,*  said 
Mr.  Brand,  half  an  hour  later,  to  Annie.  And  with  an  attempt 
at  joviality  he  added,  *  There's  a  lady  over  there  who  wants  to 
practise  her  English  upon  you.' 

Mrs.  Brand  timidly  cleared  her  throat. 
'But  won't  the  road  be  very  bad,  Thomas,  after  the  rain? 
Annie  was  a  little  tired  last  time,  and*  ' 

It  was  the  feeblest  of  efforts  to  fight  against  Fate,  )^d  shd 
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knew  it  to  be  so.  If  Thomas  willed  that  Annie  should  be  taken 
to  the  Principessa,  of  course  she  would  be  taken,  whether  a  road 
led  thither  or  not.  This  Principessa,  whom  she  was  continually 
hearing  of  now,  but  had  never  yet  seen,  inspired  her  with  a 
nameless  terror.  She  trembled  before  her  in  thought  as  before 
the  person  in  whose  hand  lay  Annie's  happiness  or  misery. 
Annie  herself  could  not  in  the  least  understand  why  her  mother 
could  never  look  at  her  nowadays  with  dry  eyes.  The  moist  gaze 
which  was  apt  to  follow  her  about  the  room  irresistibly  reminded 
her  of  the  way  in  which  people  are  supposed  to  look  at  a  lamb 
that  is  being  led  to  slaughter. 

For  some  reason,  unintelligible  to  his  daughter,  Mr.  Brand 
was  very  careful  about  going  down  the  back  staircase  to-day,  and 
when  addressed  by  an  acquaintance  he  hurriedly  replied  that  he 
was  only  going  out  for  a  little  air.  It  looked  almost  as  though 
he  would  have  preferred  to  leave  the  Curhaus  unobserved.  The 
slight  air  of  mystery  attending  the  whole  proceedings  made 
Annie  feel  as  though  she  were  being  taken  to  some  forbidden 
rendezvous. 

There  had  been  a  sudden  and  violent  thunderstorm  in  the 
night,  and  the  two  threads  of  green  water  which  usually  8lipi)ed 
between  the  river-stones  like  a  pair  of  green  snakes  had  swollen 
to  two  angry  streams.  It  was  not  possible  to  pursue  the  usual 
path.  Another  road  had  to  be  looked  for  and  a  good  many 
boulders  to  be  clambered  over.  Mr.  Brand  thought  nothing  of 
them  himself,  but  he  seemed  greatly  astonished  that  the  delicately 
clad  and  eminently  high-class  young  woman  by  his  side  should 
be  able  to  make  any  progress.  He  had  by  no  means  yet  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  which  her  first  appearance  had  caused  him, 
and  whenever  he  touched  her  he  did  so  in  the  way  that  children 
touch  a  brand-new  toy,  cautiously  and  fearfully,  as  though  he 
were  afraid  to  rub  oflf  any  of  this  marvellous  gloss  of  education 
and  manners  which  had  issued  so  spotless  from  Miss  Bellew's 
hands. 

The  sight  of  the  big  empty  rooms  and  of  the  solitary  old 
woman  sitting  before  the  empty  fireplace  took  immediate  and 
violent  possession  of  Annie's  imagination.  She  had  never  seen 
anything  or  anybody  like  it  before,  and  at  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  echoing  on  the  stone  floor  her  heart  tightened  suddenly 
with  an  uneirplained  fear  which  seemed  like  a  foreboding. 

The  Principessa  was  engaged  in  her  usual  occupation  of  doing 
nothing. 
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'Ak,  Signor  Brand/  had  been  her  greeting^  ^so  you  really 
have  found  the  leisure  to  bring  your  daughter  to  the  Monastero? 
This  is  remarkably  kind  of  you,  I  did  not  expect  you,  with  these 
bad  roads,  to-day.  Why  did  you  hurry  so  ?  Another  day  would 
have  done  as  well.* 

The  tone  was  perfectly  easy,  and  the  surprise  expressed  was 
unmistakable,  though  not  too  elaborate.  She  even  pronounced 
her  words  rather  more  leisurely  than  usual,  and  yet  it  required 
the  whole  strength  of  her  will  to  repress  the  excitement  which 
devoured  her,  as  a  very  keen  observer  would  have  known  by  the 
expansion  of  the  pupils  and  the  slight  movements  of  the  fingers 
that  held  the  fan. 

^But  I  certainly  understood,'  began  Mr.  Brand,  and  then, 
meeting  her  eye,  he  relapsed  into  submissive  silence.  He  could 
scarcely  restrain  himself  from  asking  what  it  was  that  had 
happened,  but,  to-day  as  ever,  the  big  man  was  as  wax  in  her 
hands.  Within  these  walls  he  never  was  quite  the  same  man  as 
without  them.  His  usual  almost  impertinent  assurance  of  de- 
meanour was  invariably  left  at  the  gate  of  the  Monastero,  and, 
oddly  enough,  even  his  manner  of  moving  over  the  grey  flag- 
stones bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  person  balancing  himself 
upon  a  sheet  of  ice. 

The  Principessa  began  to  talk  about  the  storm  in  the  night 
and  of  the  damage  which  it  would  probably  have  occasioned  in  the 
mountains.  She  addressed  her  remarks  principally  to  Mr.  Brand, 
and  took  apparently  so  little  notice  of  the  girl  that  Annie,  sitting 
by  and  listening,  could  not  help  reflecting  that  this  was  a  strange 
way  of  practising  English  upon  her.  Her  eyes  wandered  round 
and  round  the  big  room  and  alighted  upon  the  water-colour  por- 
trait on  the  wall.  It  seemed  in  a  sort  of  distant  way  to  be 
familiar  to  her,  and  yet  she  could  not  have  said  exactly  whom  it 
reminded  her  of.  While  she  was  still  puzzling  out  the  question, 
the  Principessa  turned  unexpectedly  towards  her. 

*  The  execution  of  the  picture  is  good,  is  it  not  ?  England  is 
the  home  of  water-colour,  so  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  judge. 
Are  you  a  lover  of  art  ? ' 

'  Annie  got  the  first  prize  for  drawing  at  Miss  Bellew's,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Brand,  as  carelessly  as  he  could. 

'No,  I  did  not,'  said  Annie  abruptly.  She  could  not  help 
wondering  how  the  Principessa  had  guessed  that  she  was  looking 
at  the  water-colour,  while  to  all  appearance  engrosced  in  con- 
versation, 

zz 
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*  That  is  to  say  I  got  it,  but  I  gave  it  back  again  to  Miss 
Bellew  before  I  left  Cmnberlej/ 

<The  deuce  yon  didi'  said  Mr.  Brand  aghast.    <  What  for?' 

The  Principessa  said  nothing,  but  behind  her  &n  her  eyes 
might  have  been  seen  to  light  up  with  interest. 

'I  did  not  think  that  I  had  earned  it.  There  were  other  girls 
in  the  school  who  drew  better  than  I,  and  iFMiss  Bellew  gave  it  to 
me  it  was  probably  because  of — because  she  always  &voured  me.' 

She  had  meant  to  say  '  because  of  my  money/  but  had  re- 
membered in  time  that  her  father  had  only  yesterday  told  her 
that  he  preferred  the  people  about  here  not  to  know  how  wealthy 
he  was,  since  he  wished  to  keep  clear  of  begging  letters. 

^  And  you  think  that  a  prize  ought  not  to  be'  a  favour  ? '  asked 
the  Principessa  from  behind  her  fan. 

'  I  think  so,  because  that  would  mean  an  injustice.* 

^  Ah,  well.  And  what  did  your  companions  say  to  your 
renunciation  ? ' 

^  I  was  only  laughed  at  for  my  pains,  but  I  am  glad  I  did  it.' 

'Ah,  well,'  said  the  Principessa  again,  still  slowly  fimning 
herself.  ^  But  even  if  you  did  not  deserve  the  first  prize,  that  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  therefore  be  a  bad  artist.  I  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  watej-colour  painting  myself.  If  you  will  bring  me 
the  portfolio  that  is  standing  over  there  against  the  wall,  I  will 
show  you  a  few  old  landscapes  of  the  country  about  here.' 

Annie  fetched  the  portfolio  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair  that 
was  much  nearer  to  the  Principessa.  There  was  now  only  the 
breadth  of  the  small  inlaid  table  between  them.  The  Principessa 
took  up  her  gold  eye-glasses  as  though  to  recognise  the  pictures 
more  easily. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  some  ruins  that  stand  not  far  from  here, 
higher  up  in  the  mountains.  It  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
seat  of  this  family.    The  jcradle  of  the  race,  people  call  it.' 

Annie  took  the  sheet  held  towards  her,  and  examined  the  rough 
tut  spirited  sketch  with  interest.  As  she  looked  up  with  a  question 
on  her  lips,  she  almost  started  in  astonishment.  She  had  met  the 
black  eyes  of  the  Principessa  fixed  upon  her  face  with  a  gaze  of 
Msuch  intense  scrutiny  that  it  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  an  unkind  gaze,  quite  the  contrary,  but  it 
was  too  piercing  and  too  close  to  be  borne  without  confusion. 

The  Principessa  made  haste  to  hand  her  another  picture,  bat 
-Annie  did  not  look  at  it  with  the  same  interest  as  the  last. 
While  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sheet  she  was  asking 
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herself  what  it  was  that  this  old  lady  had  been  looking  for  in  her 
face,  and  why  she  had  been  looking  for  it. 

From  art  the  conversation  passed  lightly  and  easily  to  mnsiQ 
and  literature,  as  well  as  to  a  good  many  other  subjects — such  as 
town  and  country  Ufe,  society,  and  even  politics.  Looking  back 
at  this  conversation  later,  Annie  could  not  help  wondering  a  little 
at  her  own  readiness  to  talk  so  openly  to  an  entire  stranger,  and 
at  her  own  fluency  in  giving  her  opinions  and  discussing  her 
individual  tastes.  In  recollection  she  seemed  to  hear  only  her 
own  voice  speaking,  while  all  that  the  Principessa  had  done  was 
to  Usten  and  occasionally  drop  a  question.  But  at  the  time  it  all 
seemed  not  only  perfectly  natural,  but  even  unavoidable,  and 
neither  then  nor  later  did  the  idea  occur  to  Annie  that  she  was 
being  put  through  an  exhaustive  catechism. 

When  music  was  touched  upon,  the  Principessa  turned  with 
a  pretty  imploring  gesture  towards  her  guest. 

*  It  would  be  so  charming  of  you  if  you  would  play  one  little 
thing.  See  that  dusty  old  harmonium  in  the  comer — I  have  not 
heard  its  voice  for  years.    We  used  to  have  it  in  the  chapel.' 

The  girl  rose  readily,  but  a  ragged  waz«cloth  cover  had  first  to 
be  removed,  and  then  Annie,  to  whom  the  big  room  with  the 
stone  floor  gave  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  church,  tried  an 
Agnus  Dei  of  Handel's,  which  had  been  one  of  the  standard 
'  pieces '  at  Cumberley.  Unfortunately  two  of  the  most  required 
notes  were  dumb,  and  several  more  were  hoarse;  but  Annie 
worked  bravely  on  untU  the  final  chord,  having  been  taught  never 
to  leave  a  thing  half-finished. 

'  She's  a  musician,  isn't  she  ? '  asked  Mr.  Brand,  thankful  that 
it  was  over. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  judge  upon  this  poor  instrument,'  replied 
the  Principessa,  sotto  voce.  '  I  don't  know  yet  whether  she  is  a 
musician,  but  nevertheless  I  do  know  what  I  wanted  to  know,  and 
I  am  well  satisfied.' 

'  Is  it  not  time  to  be  going  back  to  mother — to  mamma,  I 
mean?'  Annie's  voice  was  heard  &om  the  further  end  of  the 
room. 

^  Surely  it  is  still  early,'  said  the  Principessa,  quickly,  and  for 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  be  reflecting  upon  what  she  should  do 
next.    Then  an  idea  occurred  to  her. 

*  Oh,  Signer  Brand,'  and  she  turned  abruptly  towards  him,  *  I 
cannot  let  you  go  yet.  I  have  a  question  to  ask,  a  difficulty  in 
which,  perhaps,  you  can  help  me.   Wait,  I  will  ring  for  Criacomo. 
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The  tnith  is,  that  the  little  dog  that  belongs  to  my  son  * — ^it  was 
the  first  reference  that  she  had  made  to  her  son  that  day — ^  ha» 
got  its  fiK)nt  paw  crushed  tmder  the  gate.  The  poor  little  beast 
suffers  great  pain,  I  fear.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  to 
relieve  it.   Perhaps  you  can  inform  me  ? ' 

'I  know  nothing  about  dogs/  grumbled  Mr.  Brand  a  little 
•ulkily,  but  the  Principessa  had  apparently  not  heard  his  remark. 

When  Giacomo  had  brought  a  small  shivering  yellow  bundle 
into  the  room  and  deposited  it  upon  a  footstool,  Annie  drew  near 
with  somewhat  tremulous  interest.  The  mangled  paw  was  swaddled 
in  blood-stained  rags,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  delicately 
furrowed  yellow  countenance  was  one  of  deepest  self-commise- 
ration. 'The  piteous  eyes  were  so  irresistible,  that  while  the 
Principessa  was  consulting  with  her  father  as  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  Annie  knelt  down  beside  the  footstool  and  gently 
hitched  the  invalid  into  her  arms,  &r  more  successfully  than  she 
had  managed  the  bambino  a  few  days  ago.  The  Principessa 
saw  her  do  it,  though  she  gave  no  sign.  While  discussing  plasters 
and  ointments  she  had  indeed  not  lost  sight  of  a  single  move* 
ment  of  the  girl.  She  saw  even  the  tears  of  pure  childish  pity 
that  had  started  to  her  eyes ;  she  would  have  counted  these  tears, 
if  she  could,  and  within  herself  she  gauged  their  value  and  drew 
her  conclusions,  and  once  more  she  felt  satisfied.  To  Mr.  Brand, 
however,  the  discussion  appeared  to  be  unduly  prolonged.  He 
had  given  up  attempting  to  understand  what  the  Principessa  was 
up  to.  Not  all  his  awe  of  his  hostess  could  keep  his  patience 
even  for  one  minute  longer  from  snapping.  All  at  once  it  gave 
way.   Annie  heard  him  push  back  his  chair. 

'I'm  off/  he  remarked  in  his  broad  workman's  English, 
which  always  got  several  shades  broader  in  moments  of  irrita- 
tion, and  getting  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke.  '  There's  been  enough 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  I  fancy.  It  wasn't  in  order  to  doctor 
this  beast's  paw,  was  it,  that  you  sent  for  me  to-day?  I 
have  told  you  that  I'm  about  as  good  at  pfescribing  for  a  dog  as  I 
should  be  at  dancing  a  jig  with  a  flea.  There — that's  enough  for 
to-day.    Come  along,  Annie.' 

Mr.  Brand  looked  revengefully  towards  the  Principessa. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  the  sturdy  artisan  within 
him  felt  a  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  in  openly  rebelling  against 
that  influence  which  he  yet  knew  quite  well  that  he  could  not 
permanently  escape. 

Annie  had  likewise  risen,  but  instead  of  obeying  instantly,  as 
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was  her  habit,  she  stood  immovable,  staring  across  the  room  at  her 
fikther  as  though  at  an.  utter  stranger.  Never  before  had  he 
appeared  to  her  so  big  and  so  clumsy  as  he  did  at  this  moment, 
sharply  contrasted  as  he  stood  there  with  the  delicate,  high-bred 
figure  in  the  armchair.  A  sudden  sense  of  discouragement  came 
over  Annie  as  she  realised  the  chasm  that  lay  between  these  two 
and  understood  that  it  never  could  be  filled  up. '  When  Ellen  had 
spoken  of  the  disadvantage  of  being  better  educated  than  one's 
parents,  there  -had  been  truth  in  her  words — a  horrible,  cruel 
truth — she  knew  it  even  as  at  the  sound  of  her  father's  broad 
vowels,  and  at  the  very  sight  of  the  manner  in  which  he  held  his 
hat  the  hot  blood  spread  slowly  all  over  her  face.  The  sound  of 
the  Principessa's  voice  recalled  her  to  herself. 

*  A  jig  ?  *  repeated  the  old  lady  with  perfect  self-possession ;  '  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  acquaint^  with  that  word.  It  is  a  sort  of 
dance,  I  presume,  but,  strangely  enough,  I  have  not  met  the 
expression  before.' 

*0f  course  not,'  said  Annie,  turning  straight  towards  her 
hostess  and  speaking  with  quick-flying  breath  and  shining  eyes. 
It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  the  Principessa  might  sup- 
pose that  she  was  ashamed  of  her  father,  and  this  must  never  be. 
*  Of  course  you  have  not  met  this  expression  before,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  other  expressions  which  fiather,  or  which  all  of  us . 
use.  Probably  you  have  never  before  met  such  people  as  we  are, 
for  you  are  a  great  lady,  I  suppose,  while  we  are  only  working- 
people  who  have  made  every  penny  of  our  own  money,  and  are 
not  ashamed  of  having  made  it  either.'  She  stooped  as  she 
spoke,  and  dropped  the  wounded  G-yps  almost  a  little  roughly  on 
to  the  footstool. 

*  Upon  my  soul,  Annie,  there's  no  call  to  be  rude,'  remarked 
Mr.  Brand  in  sudden  consternation. 

The  Principessa  merely  raised  one  hand. 

*  Hush  ! '  she  said  softly.  '  Let  her  speak.  Perhaps  she  has 
more  to  say.' 

*  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,'  went  on  Annie,  doggedly,  *  only 
this,  that  when  a  man  has  begun  life  as  a  workman  and  has 
struggled  up  to  the  top  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  that  he  should 
speak  with  exactly  the  same  accent  as  the  people  who  have  been 
bom  at  the  top,  or  that  he  should  catch  all  their  tricks  of  manner 
in  half  a  year.  Is  he  less  honest  or  less  reliable  because  he  has 
got  his  own  manner  ?  If  we  are  not  good  enough  for  you,  why, 
do  you  ask  us  to  come  and  see  you  ? ' 
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Mr.  Brand  looked  anxiously  towards  the  Principessa.  If  she 
were  to  take  offence  at  these  wild  words,  the  consequences  would 
be  simply  incalculable.  But  the  Principessa  had  evidently  no 
idea  of  taking  offence*  She  was  looking,  on  the  contrary^  more 
pleased  and  interested  than  Mr.  Brand  had  ever  seen  her  look, 
and  was  gazing  expectantly  at  Annie,  as  though  in  hopes  of 
hearing  yet  more.  And  Annie  would  have  had  more  to  say,  but, 
meeting  this  look  of  kindly  interest,  she  felt  suddenly  discon- 
certed. When  the  Principessa  called  her  to  her  side  Annie  went 
without  hesitation,  relapsing  mechanically  into  her  schoolroom 
habits,  and  when,  to  the  girl's  astonishment,  the  old  lady  drew 
her  head  towards  her  and  pressed  an  impulsive  kiss  upon  her 
forehead,  she  submitted  without  a  word. 

*I  think  we  two  will  be  good  Mends,'  was  all  the  remark 
which  the  Principessa  had  made,  and  even  as  she  made  it  Annie 
wondered  why  her  voice  should  sound  unsteady.  After  all,  they 
were  but  strangers  to  each  other. 

'  G-o  now/  she  added,  still  a  little  tremulously,  and  gently 
pushing  the  girl  from  her.  ^  Go  to  the  garden  and  fetch  some 
carnations  for  your  hair.  They  will  look  exquisite  there,  and 
Giacomo  will  show  you  the  way.  Go,  my  child ;  your  father  will 
keep  me  company  meanwhile.' 

Annie  was  glad  to  go,  for  she  felt  hot  and  foolish,  and  yet  she 
knew  that  she  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  she  had  done. 
As  she  turned  thankfully  towards  the  door,  steps  were  heard  at  the 
other  side. 

^  It  is  G-iacomo,'  said  the  Principessa,  and  then  more  quickly 
she  added,  *  Surely  it  cannot  be  Luigi  ? ' 

She  was  still  saying  it  when  already  Luigi  had  pushed  aside 
the  curtain.  His  appearance  was  followed  by  a  momentary 
silence.  The  Principessa  and  Mr.  Brand  looked  at  each  other 
like  a  pair  of  discovered  conspirators,  while  Luigi,  finding  himself 
face  to  face  with  Annie  Brand,  started  back  in  astonishment. 
Annie  did  not  start,  but  she  too  felt  surprised,  having  had  no  idea 
that  the  master  of  the  wounded  terrier  and  her  musical  instructor 
of  the  other  evening  were  identical. 

The  Principessa's  composure  never  left  her  for  long. 

'  Signer  Brand  and  his  daughter  have  been  kind  enough  to 
help  me  in  passing  the  long  day  without  you,'  she  explained  easily 
and  gracefully,  *  It  has  not  been  an  accident,  I  hope,  that  brings 
you  back  ? ' 

A  bridge  further  down  the  river  had  bew  damaged  by  last 
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night's  rain,  Luigi  explained.  The  communication  with  Terrente 
would  not  be  restored  until  the  following  day. 

'  Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse.  I  should  have  thought 
of  the  bridges.  Luigi,  the  Signorina  Brand  is  anxious  to  gather 
some  carnations.  Giacomo  was  to  have  shown  her  the  way,  but 
since  you  have  arrived  at  the  right  time  ^ou  will  do  better  than 
Giacomo.  I  fancy  you  must  have  made  the  Signorina's  acquaiut-- 
ance  at  the  GursaloD.' 

Luigi  did  not  say  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  but  silently  held 
back  the  curtain  for  Annie  to  pass  out.  The  Frincipessa  sat 
listening  so  long  as  she  could  hear  their  steps.  When  she  turned 
towards  Mr.  Brand,  there  was  a  happy  smile  upon  her  lips. 

*  Yes,  let  them  go,  let  them  go,'  she  said  gently.  *  Let  them 
gather  together  as  many  carnations  as  they  can.  At  last  my  mind 
is  at  ease.' 

*  And  now  let's  hear  the  news,'  said  Mr.  Brand  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  ^  Surely  we've  had  enough  shilly-shallying  for  one  day. 
I'm  just  panting  for  a  few  plain  words.  Gome,  now,  what's  this 
thing  that  has  happened  ? ' 

'  Tell  me.  Signer  Brand,'  asked  the  Frincipessa,  still  smiling, 
<  do  you  still  think  that  your  daughter  is  a  good,  quiet  girl,  and 
easy  to  manage  ?  I  am  not  of  your  opinion.  She  is  good  cer-* 
tainly,  but  she  is  not  nearly  so  quiet  as  she  looks,  and  she  will  by 
no  means  be  easy  to  manage.' 

^  But  the  thing  that  has  happened  ? ' 

'  The  thing  that  has  happened  is  very  simple — it  is  only  that 
that  which  I  have  been  praying  for  has  come  to  pass.  Luigi  is 
no  longer  master  of  his  afifections.  He  already  belongs  to  your 
daughter.' 

*  How  do  you  know  it  ?   Has  he  spoken  to  you  ? ' 

'Not  a  word,'  said  the  Frincipessa,  still  with  that  radiant 
smile  upon  her  lips.  '  He  has  not  so  much  as  pronounced  her 
name  to  me.  You  look  disappointed.  Can't  you  understand  ? 
To  be  sure,  you  are  a  man ;  one  must  make  allowances  for  you. 
It  was  exactly  of  his  talking  to  me  that  I  was  afraid ;  he  has 
talked  to  me  so  often  before.  I  have  had  glowing  descriptions  of 
all  his  five  odoraJiM  at  Bleistadt.  The  day  after  his  visit  to  the 
Cursalon  I  was  trembling  lest  he  should  launch  into  a  description 
of  your  daughter.  What  would  it  have  meant?  Why,  that  she 
was  his  sixth  ocZorato,  to  be  sure ;  and  that  would  not  have  suited 
my  plans  at  all.  But  he  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
talked  a  great  deal,  indeed.   All  day  yesterday  he  was  as  joyful 
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as  a  child — even  a  butterfly  sailing  past  made  him  langh.  He 
embraced  me  every  half-hour  without  any  reason.  There  were 
moments  when,  if  I  had  not  known  him  so  well,  I  might  have 
believed  him  to  be  drunk.  But  of  her,  the  heavens  be  thanked ! 
never  a  word.  You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  true  love  in  a 
healthy  nature  always  begins  by  being  joyful — ^unreasonably  joy- 
ful; the  sighs  do  not  come  imtil  the  stage  of  self-analysis  is 
reached.  It  was  what  I  had  wished  and  hoped  for,  and  yet  I  tell 
you  honestly  that  I  was  frightened  at  the  result  of  my  own  work. 
I  had  not  looked  for  anything  quite  so  quick  nor  quite  so  strong. 
By  evening  I  said  to  myself :  "  This  must  not  go  further  before  I 
have  seen  the  girl.  Should  she  not  be  the  right  wife  for  him,  he 
must  never  set  eyes  upon  her  again.  Soon  it  will  be  too  late  to 
undo  my  own  plans."  That  is  why  I  sent  for  you  to-day.  Now  I 
know  all  that  I  wanted  to  know,  and  my  heart  is  light  again. 
Let  them  gather  as  many  carnations  as  they  like ! ' 

^  And  this  is  all  that  has  happened  ? '  asked  Mr.  Brand  a  little 
blankly. 

^It  is  more  than  you  suppose.  You  could  not  graess  how 
much  depended  upon  this  hour  that  has  passed.  Within  these 
sixty  minutes  I  have  sounded  every  comer  of  your  daughter's 
nature,  and  now  I  know  her  as  though  she  were  my  own  child.  I 
know  that  she  is  honest  and  that  she  is  brave.  I  know  also  that 
she  has  no  unreasonable  vanity,  or  she  never  would  have  consented 
to  play  on  that  crazy  old  harmonium.  By  the  way  she  handled 
the  broken  notes  I  know  that  she  is  patient,  and  by  the  way  she 
held  the  wounded  dog  I  know  that  her  heart  is  of  gold.  I  love 
her  for  the  angry  words  which  she  flung  into  my  face.  Miss 
Bellew  has  indeed  accomplished  wonders,  but — the  Heavens  be 
praised  for  it ! — she  has  not  been  able  to  polish  away  the  indi- 
viduality of  her  pupil.  Luigi  is  welcome  to  love  her,  since  I  love 
her  already  myself.  Now  that  I  have  seen  her  I  can  even  forgive 
her  for  not  being  golden-haired.  I  like  a  face  that  can  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance.  Luigi's  mood  is  comprehensible  to  me  now,  for 
this  is  the  sort  of  beauty  that  does  its  work  swiftly.  The  girl 
will  require  more  time,  partly  because  she  is  a  girl,  and  partly 
because  of  the  northern  blood  in  her  veins.  It  is  even  better 
so.  For  a  woman  it  is  always  a  fault  to  be  over-liberal  with 
her  heart.  We  can  aflford  a  little  time.  There  are  five  weeks 
yet  till  the  end  of  August.' 

*  I  thought  the  Prince  had  got  leave  of  absence  till  the  middle 
of  September  ? ' 
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'  So  he  has/  eaid  the  Principessa  a  little  hastily,  as  though 
she  had  recollected  something.  '  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
matter  should  not  be  settled  before  the  end  of  August.  Looking 
ahead,  I  can  see  only  one  danger  to  our  plan,  but  it  need  not 
necessarily  arise.  In  the  whole  wide  world  there  is  only  one 
person  whom  I  dread  in  this  matter — perhaps  foolishly,  perhaps 

groundlessly         By  the  bye,  Signor  Brand,  did  you  remember  to 

bring  me  the  list  of  the  new  arrivals  ? ' 

She  almost  snatched  from  Mr.  Brand's  fingers  the  slip  of 
paper  he  held  towards  her.  When,  after  a  minute  of  earnest 
perusal,  she  looked  up  again,  her  features  had  regained  their 
serenity. 

*  Everything  is  safe  so  far,'  she  observed,  slowly  tearing  the 
paper  to  atoms.  *  Be  certain  that  you  never  forget  to  bring  me 
the  list.' 

Meanwhile,  in  the  garden  outside,  Annie  had  gathered  as  many 
carnations  as  her  bands  could  hold,  and,  with  Luigi  by  her  side, 
was  moving  towards  the  pavilion.  He  watched  her  thoughtfully 
as  she  sorted  her  bunch.  Altogether,  he  struck  her  as  being 
much  more  silent  to-day  than  he  had  been  two  days  ago. 

*  How  do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  honest  not  to  be  entirely 
what  one  is  ? '  he  abruptly  inquired.  *  What  do  you  call  being 
entirely  what  one  is  ? ' 

*  I  mean  that  one  ought  to  try  and  fill  entirely  whatever  place 
one  has  been  given  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  a  high  place  or  a 
low  place.' 

When  she  came  to  think  over  the  matter  later  on,  Annie  could 
not  help  wondering  how  she  had  been  able  immediately  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  Lieutenant  Boccatelli  was  referring  to  by 
that  unexpected  question,  but  at  the  moment  itself  that  which  he 
said  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  natural  continuation  of  the  talk  that 
had  been  interrupted  in  the  Curhaus.  gardens. 

^Then  according  to  your  theory  a  man  who  is  at  heart  a 
Socialist  could  not  honestly  wear  the  uniform  of  a  royal  or  imperial 
soldier  ? ' 

*  A  Socialist  ? '  repeated  Annie,  slightly  troubled,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  her  father  had  been  troubled  by  the  same  word 
not  long  ago. 

^  Yes.  Supposing  a  man  living  under  an  oligarchy  to  be 
firmly  convinced  that  this  is  a  mistaken  form  of  government,  and 
that  the  only  hope  for  mankind  at  large  lies  in  a  Socialistic  com- 
munity, is  this  man  justified  in  receiving  his  pay  from  the  hands 
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of  an  emperor  whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  wonld  like  to  see 
dethroned  ?  There's  a  problem  for  you !  I  know  a  man  in  that 
position,  and  I  have  often  put  the  question  to  myself,  "  Is  he  a 
mean  swindler  or  not  ?  "   What  is  your  opinion  ? ' 

'  This  man  you  speak  of  is  paid  for  drilling  his  soldiers,  is  he 
not,  and  for  obeying  his  superiors  ?  ' 

•Exactly.' 

*  And  does  he  do  it  ? ' 

•  To  the  best  of  his  ability.' 

'  Then  how  can  he  be  a  swindler  ?  He  does  the  work  he  is 
paid  for.  He  is  not  paid  for  his  thoughts ;  those  belong  to  him- 
self; and  very  likely,'  she  added  as  an  afterthought,  Hhose 
thoughts  are  not  really  so  dangerous  to  the  Emperor  as  they  seem 
to  himself.' 

Luigi  looked  at  her  in  some  astonishment  without  answering, 
and  at  that  same  instant  the  Prinoipessa  was  saying  to  Mr. 
Brand : 

'They  will  have  gathered  enough  carnations  by  this  time. 
You  had  better  call  your  daughter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the 
path  too  smooth  at  first.' 

\  '  

CHAPTER  XII. 

DANIEL  SILBERHEKZ. 

The  warm  summer  weeks  that  followed  upon  Annie's  first  visit  to 
the  Monastero  were  so  like  each  other  in  their  general  outline, 
that  when  in  after-years  she  used  to  look  back  upon  this  period 
of  her  life  very  few  of  the  days  seemed  to  possess  a  physiognomy 
of  their  own.  It  was  all  very  smooth  and  very  pleasant,  though 
as  yet  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  call  it  exciting. 

There  were,  to  begin  with,  the  many  peaceful  hours  spent 
beside  her  mother  in  the  Curhaus  gardens,  which  were  a  joy  in 
themselves  alone.  There  were  also  those  other  hours,  scarcely 
less  peaceful,  when  she  used  to  sit  beside  the  white-haired  Prin- 
oipessa and  listen  to  the  tales  of  a  far-away,  long-past  world ;  for 
in  these  days  Annie  often  stood  at  the  door  of  the  grim,  grey 
palace  among  the  hills.  The  loneliness  of  that  old  woman  with 
the  fiery  black  eyes  and  the  austere  lips  seemed  to  call  for  com- 
panionship, and  the  girl  gave  it  all  the  more  readily  as  she  became 
aware  that  the  sympathy  between  them  was  mutual. 

'  My  heart  is  pot  soft/  the  Frincipessa  said  to  Annie  one  day 
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'  but  it  has  got  soft  places  in  it,  and  I  think  one  of  them  is  meant 
for  you.' 

At  first  there  were  some  things  which  surprised  Annie  a  good 
deal. 

^  Do  you  never  grow  tired  of  doing  nothing  ? '  she  Otice  asked 
her  new  friend. 

*I  am  always  doing  something/  replied  the  Principessa  se- 
renely. *  I  am  much  busier  than  you  are,  child.  For  thirty 
years  I  studied  men,  twenty  more  years  I  spent  in  trying  to  find 
in  those  books  over  there  all  the  men  I  have  ever  met  in  the 
world  outside,  and  now  I  sit  here  and  think  over  it  all.  I  shall 
not  be  done  thinking  before  I  die.' 

Very  soon  Annie  began  to  understand  that  the  Principessa's 
idle,  white  hands  were  an  inseparable  part  of  her  individuality. 
Had  she  been  a  Crerman  she  would  probably  have  knitted  endless 
stockings ;  an  Englishwoman  might  perhaps  have  put  out  her  eyes 
over  some  fine  embroidery.  Only  an  Italian  could  be  capable  of 
doing  nothing  so  gracefully. 

The  quaint  sayings  that  were  framed  in  the  Principessa's 
irregularly  picturesque  English  sounded  sometimes  as  though 
they  were  meant  for  skilfully  conveyed  instructions.  One  day, 
to  her  surprise,  Annie  even  got  something  like  a  scolding.  She 
had  walked  across  the  valley  early  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied 
by  her  maid,  and  by  some  chance  she  had  forgotten  to  bring  a 
parasol.  The  Principessa  was  quite  agitated  when  Annie  came 
in,  flushed  and  tired. 

*  Without  a  parasol,  in  this  sun  !  Figlia  miUy  do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ?  You  are  sinning  against  Providence !  Yes, 
smile  if  you  like  ;  no  doubt  you  feel  so  safe  now  that  you  think  a 
little  sunburn  is  but  a  trifle.  But  wait  a  little ;  you  will  soon 
learn  that  it  is  madness  to  play  games  even  with  the  most  perfect 
beauty  on  earth.' 

And  then  the  Principessa  began  to  expound  her  views  on  thip 
subject. 

*  The  preservation  of  beauty  is  one  of  woman's  highest  duties^ 
but  also  most  difiScult  tasks.  There  are  so  many  different  ways 
of  becoming  ugly.  There  is  the  way  of  shrivelling  up,  the  way  of 
expanding,  the  way  of  getting  too  white,  the  way  of  getting  too 
red.  Many  other  ways  there  are,  and  against  all  these  every 
woman  should  be  on  guard  from  the  very  first.  If  your  com- 
plexion were  but  one  shade  darker  than  it  is,  you  would  have  lost 
half  of  your  charm.  Never  come  out  again  without  a  parasol ; 
do  you  hear  ? ' 
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^  I  hear/  said  Annie,  wondering  a  little  at  the  Principessa'd 
interest  in  her  looks. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  subject  was  touched  upon. 

^  It  is  perhaps  fortunate/  the  Frincipessa  had  remarked  ab- 
ruptly, '  that  your  hair  is  not  golden,  after  aU.  Fair  hair  brings 
with  it  a  certain  responsibility.  It  is  always  expected  to  go  along 
with  meekness,  and  I  have  already  learnt  that  you  are  not  always 
meek.  There  is  something  that  disturbs  one's  idea  of  harmony  to 
see  a  blonde  woman  in  a  rage.  It  is  the  brunettes  who  have  got 
the  advantage  in  this  world.  The  darker  your  hair  is,  the  worse 
your  temper  can  be.  With  black  hair  you  are  welcome  to  be 
a  fury,  while  with  golden  hair  you  are  bound  to  be  an 
angel.' 

Now  and  then  Annie  would  catch  the  Principessa's  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  with  a  look  of  inquiry  which  she  did  not  know  how  to 
explain,  and  which,  as  the  weeks  slipped  by,  became  tinged  with 
something  like  a  faint  anxiety.  If  she  thought  over  the  matter 
at  all,  she  ascribed  it  to  the  old  woman's  desire  for  companionship, 
and  repeated  her  visit  as  soon  as  possible.  Luigi  was  sometimes 
present  at  these  visits,  but  not  always,  and  Annie,  though  she 
loved  to  note  the  relations  between  these  two,  was  yet  not  in- 
variably glad  when  he  disturbed  the  Ute-Or-teiea  to  which  she  had 
grown  so  used. 

Besides  her  visits  to  the  Monastero,  there  were  other  things  to 
fill  up  these  summer  weeks  evenly  and  pleasantly.  There  were 
the  walks  with  her  father  among  the  vineyards  and  along  the 
stone-paved  country  roads,  where  huge  old  chestnut  trees  whose 
fluffy,  green  balls  hung  immovable  between  luxuriant  leaves 
stretched  their  arms  protectingly  over  the  crumbling  stone  huts. 
There  were  the  evenings  in  the  Cursalon  which  formed  her  first 
taste  of  gaiety,  and  there  were  also  occasional  excursions  to  the 
house  of  the  river  inspector,  for  ever  since  her  first  acquaintance 
with  the  bambino  Annie  had  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  a  certain 
interest  in  its  welfare,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  was  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  picking  her  way  along  the  river  bed  in  the 
company  of  her  maid,  who  generally  carried  a  covered  basket. 

She  had  made  a  great  many  acquaintances  by  this  time,  but 
Lieutenant  Roccatelli,  besides  being  the  oldest  of  these  acquaint- 
ances, appeared  to  her  also  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satis- 
factory, seeing  that  he  never  talked  nonsense  even  in  a  ball-room, 
while  with  none  of  the  others  did  it  seem  possible  to  talk  seriously 
at)Qut  anything.   Whenever  she  attempted  a  conversation  with 
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one  of  the  ladies,  she  was  generally  interrupted  with  a  question  as 
to  what  she  used  for  her  complexion,  or  what  pomade  she  found 
best  for  the  hair ;  while  from  whatever  point  she  might  start  with 
any  man,  whether  old  or  young,  the  conclusion  invariably  led  to 
was  a  more  or  less  delicately  veiled  compUment  to  herself.  To 
Prince  Eoccatelli  alone,  though  he  startled  her  a  good  deal  by  his 
individuality,  hfe  did  not  seem  to  be  a  mere  game — of  that  she  felt 
certain  the  ofbener  she  saw  him.  And  she  saw  him  very  often  ; 
for  not  only  did  scarcely  an  evening  pass  without  his  being  over 
at  the  Guidon,  but  also  she  would  frequently  find  him  at  the 
river-house,  apparently  as  much  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
harnhino  as  she  was  herself. 

Among  these  long,  even  summer  days  there  were,  neverthe- 
less, two  or  three  that  stood  out  sharply  from  the  pleasant 
monotony  of  the  others. 

The  first  of  these  fell  early  in  August,  and  consequently  early 
in  her  acquaintance  with  Luigi.  On  that  day  she  had  come  to 
see  him  in  a  new  aspect. 

Once  again  she  was  sitting  beside  the  Principessa's  chair.  It 
was  very  hot  outside,  but  behind  the  thick  walls  of  the  Monastero 
it  was  as  cool  as  in  a  church,  and  also  as  still — stiller,  probably, 
than  it  had  been  at  the  tune  when  the  figures  of  black-veiled  nuns 
had  stolen  along  the  pillared  corridors  and  chanted  their  orisons 
behind  barred  doorways,  for,  as  Annie  now  knew,  the  palace  had 
originally  been  a  convent.  At  first  the  grated  windows  and  the 
absence  of  all  ornament  had  made  her  think  that  it  must  have 
been  a  prison. 

Luigi,  too,  was  in  the  room.  He  had  entered  unobserved 
while  his  mother  was  answering  some  question  of  Annie's. 

'  My  child,  I  will  not  deny  it.  There  do  come  moments  when 
I  long  to  look  again  into  the  face  of  the  world  outside,  when  a 
craving  comes  over  me  to  feel  another  roof  above  my  head  and  to 
tread  upon  some  grass  that  does  not  grow  between  these  walls. 
But  these  are  only  moments  of  weakness ;  they  pass  again.  My 
lot  is  not  harder  than  that  of  the  holy  women  who  hved  and  died 
behind  these  gratings.  Their  vow,  indeed,  had  been  made  for 
heaven,  while  mine  is  of  the  earth,  only  a  sacrifice  to  the  honour 
of  an  earthly  name.' 

*  And  what  has  that  earthly  name  deserved  of  you  in  return 
for  this  sacrifice  ? '  said  Luigi's  voice  beside  his  mother's  chair. 

The  Principessa  started  slightly.  *  It  is  you,  Luigi  ?  I  had 
not  heard  you»   When  did  you  come  in  ? ' 
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^  If  you  owed  your  happiness,  or  at  least  your  comfort,  to  this 
empty  name/  went  on  Luigi  with  brows  somewhat  down-drawn, 

there  might  be  sense  in  the  sacrifice,  but  this  way          So  there 

do  come  moments,  do  there,  madrt  mia^  when  you  have  a  craving 
to  escape  from  your  cage  ?  It  is  not  all  such  perfect  delight  as 
you  would  have  me  believe  ?  And  all  for  this  name !  How  long, 
oh !  how  long  will  the  day  still  be  of  coming  when  all  these  follies 
shall  be  swept  from  the  earth  ? ' 

'  Longer  than  you  or  I,  or  Miss  Brand  either,  will  live  to  see,' 
replied  the  Principessa  lightly,  and  smiling  at  Annie  as  she  spoke. 
It  was  evident  to  her  that  Luigi  had  forgotten  that  they  were  not 
alone,  as  he  was  apt  to  do  in  moments  of  emotion.  He  looked 
"towards  Annie  now  and  sat  down  silently,  though  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying  more.  His  face  still 
expressed  annoyance,  and  his  eyes  kept  returning  to  his  mother's 
face  with  a  look  of  mistrust  and  inquiry. 

The  Principessa  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  indifferent 
remark  when  something  like  a  slight  scuffle  was  heard  in  the 
library  outside. 

*  Not  in  there,'  Giacomo's  voice  could  be  distinguished  rapidly 
protesting ;  *  the  Principessa  never  receives  visitors  at  this  hour — 
she  never  receives  visitors  at  any  hour.  Not  in  there,  per  V  amor 
del  del ! ' 

Luigi,  who  had  scarcely  sat  down,  sprang  up  again  with  a  flush 
upon  his  face,  and  went  quickly  towards  the  library,  but  in  th6 
doorway  already  he  ran  against  a  stranger.  He  stepped  back  and 
measured  him  haughtily  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  a  majestic  person, 
with  a  silky,  brown  beard  very  carefully  combed,  and  so  much 
dignity  of  demeanour  that  at  first  sight  it  would  have  been  quite 
possible  to  mistake  him  for  a  gentleman.  Luigi's  instincts,  how- 
ever, were  too  keen  to  be  deceived. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  he  asked  shortly.  '  And  what  is  your  business 
here?' 

'  My  name  is  Daniel  Silberherz,'  replied  the  stranger,  almost 
as  haughtily  as  the  young  prince  had  spoken,  '  and  my  business  is 
with  the  Principessa  Roccatelli.* 

'  It  is  the  picture-dealer  from  Florence,  Luigi,'  said  the  Princi- 
pessa, quickly. 

'  Did  you  send  for  him  ? ' 

'  I  did  not.' 

'  Then  why  are  you  here  ? '  asked  Luigi,  as  he  turned  once 
more  towards  the  Jew.    His  tone  was  sharper  now,  for  he  had 
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caught  Annie  Brand's  eyes  fixed  in  undisguised  wonder  upon 
Daniel  Silberherz,  and  immediately  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
sense  of  shame  at  the  idea  of  her  being  present  at  such  a  moment. 
Signer  Silberherz  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unfavourable 
juncture  for  his  appearance.  To  the  former  irritation,  which  had 
not  yet  been  overcome;  this  fresh  opportunity  for  breaking  out 
was  only  too  welcome. 

*  I  am  here/  replied  Signer  Silberherz  scornfully,  '  in  order  to 
demand  a  final  answer.  Happening  to  have  business  at  Terrente, 
I  came  on  here.  My  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  useless 
correspondence.  Are  you  willing,  or  are  you  not,  to  accept  my 
offer  for  the  paintings  of  which  you  know  ? '  He  looked  past 
Luigi  at  the  Principessa  as  he  spoke. 

'  No,  she  is  not  willing,'  interrupted  Luigi.  *  Hush,  mother. 
Not  so  quick,  Signor  Silberherz — it  is  with  me  that  you  have  to 
deal,  not  with  my  mother.  You  have  heard  that  she  never  receives 
visitors,  no,  nor  business-men  either.  Go  into  that  other  room 
if  you  have  anything  more  to  say ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  I 
can  tell  you  now,  in  my  mother's  name,  that  she  does  not  wish  to 
sell  the  pictures.' 

A  change  ran  over  Signor  Silberherz's  impassible  features ;  his 
dignity  seemed  to  falter  a  little. 

'  If  it  should  only  be  a  question  of  price,'  he  b^gan,  still  looking 
towards  the  Principessa,  as  though  he  had  more  hope  of  her  than 
of  her  son,  *  I  should  not  be  unwilling  ' 

*It  is  not  a  question  of -price,'  said  Luigi,  trembling  with 
anxiety  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  By  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
he  knew  that  he  was  beginning  to  lose  his  self-control,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  now.  It  had  indeed  flashed  through  his  mind 
that  Daniel  Silberherz  would  probably  be  the  only  refuge  from  the 
money-lender  at  Bleistadt,  whose  bill  would  now  be  due  in  about 
three  weeks,  but  at  the  present  moment  he  felt  only  the  desire  to 
be  rid  of  him  at  any  price.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  restrain 
himself  from  taking  the  picture-dealer  by  the  shoulders  and 
bundling  him  bodily  out  of  the  room. 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  price,  only  a  question  of  our  own  good- 
will.   And  now  go,  since  you  have  had  your  final  answer.' 

'  And  I  am  not  to  have  the  pictures  ? ' 

*  You  have  heard  so  already.   Now  go.' 

A  look  of  malice  came  into  Silberherz's  dark  eyes.  Instead  of 
going  immediately,  he  turned  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
taking  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  apartment. 
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'  A  question  of  your  good- will,  you  say,*  he  repeated  in  a  tone 
that  was  far  more  impertinent  even  than  the  glance.  ^  From  the 
look  of  your  residence  I  should  have  supposed  that  it  was  rather  a 
question  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  enough  wood  to  bum  in  the 
chimney,  or  enough  ' 

He  broke  oflF  abruptly,  with  something  like  a  cry.  Luigi,  white 
with  rage  and  with  his  fingers  clenched,  had  made  two  steps  towards 
him.  In  one  instant  Daniel  Silberherz  became  another  creature. 
His  long  back  bent  suddenly,  his  shoulders  slouched  forward,  his 
hands  went  up,  as  though  to  shield  his  classical  features.  As  he 
stood  there,  shrunk  apparently  to  half  his  size,  blinking  up  at 
Luigi  with  the  eyes  of  a  whipped  dog,  even  the  silky  brown  beard 
that  was  such  a  triumph  of  hairdressing  seemed  to  be  standing  on 
end.  Unction  and  dignity  had  been  but  a  thin  shell  ready  to 
crumble  at  a  touch — this  was  the  real  man. 

Annie  rose  from  her  chair  with  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm.  In 
his  mother's  presence  she  had  never  seen  Luigi  otherwise  than 
gentle  as  a  woman.  She  did  not  understand  this  change,  and  even 
as  she  asked  herself  what  it  was  that  was  going  to  happen,  she 
heard  the  Principessa's  voice  beside  her. 

*  Luigi ! '  was  all  she  said,  and  she  said  it  very  quietly,  but  the 
one  word  seemed  to  Annie  to  be  spoken  with  a  quite  peculiar 
emphasis.    It  ran  through  the  big  room  like  a  warning  note. 

The  scene  was  changed  as  though  by  a  stroke  of  magic.  Annie, 
thinking  of  this  a  moment  later,  could  scarcely  follow  all  the 
details  in  her  memory.  Luigi  had  turned  from  the  picture- dealer, 
and  the  next  thing  she  remembered  was  seeing  him  kneeling 
beside  his  mother's  chair,  holding  her  hands,  pressing  them  to  his 
lips  one  after  the  other,  and  murmuring  words  that  were  unintel- 
ligible to  her.  She  was  not  quite  certain,  but  she  almost  thought 
that  his  cheeks  had  been  wet.  She  supposed  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  looking  on,  ought  not  to  be  there  at  all,  and  yet  she  could 
not  take  her  eyes  from  oflF  the  strange  picture.  She  saw  how, 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  mother's  lap,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  Principessa  looked  across  at  her  and  smiled  a 
little  tremulously.  The  look  brought  her  back  to  the  actual 
reality.  She  made  a  movement  as  though  to  retire,  but  at  the 
same  instant  Luigi  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  straight  past  her 
out  of  the  room,  his  features  still  working  with  emotion.  Daniel 
Silberherz  had  in  the  meantime  completely  disappeared. 

Annie  became  aware  that  the  Principessa  was  watching  her 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety. 
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'  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  going,'  she  said,  shyly. 

*  Not  yet ;  do  not  go  yet,  my  child.  You  must  let  me  explain 
first.  I  can  see  that  you  are  startled  by  what  has  taken  place,  and 
it  is  only  natural.    Gome  and  sit  nearer  to  me,  and  I  will  explain. 

The  Principessa  was  talking  eagerly,  and  still  watching  Annie 
as  she  spoke. 

^  But  I  think  I  understand  quite  well ;  he  couldn't  help  being 
angry  with  that  impertinent  man  ^ 

'  It  is  not  the  anger  I  am  speaking  of— you  have  probably  seen 
angry  people  before — but  what  must  have  seemed  to  you  strange 
was  to  see  him  throw  himself  at  my  feet  as  he  did,  and  speak  to 
me  as  he  spoke.  It  is  not  what  you  are  accustomed  to,  because  it 
is  not  what  Englishmen  do.  I  understand  and  appreciate  the 
British  prejudice  against  all  outward  display  of  emotion,  but  we 
Italians  are  diflFerently  made ;  we  prefer  to  show  what  we  have  got. 
It  may  be  better  or -not  better,  but  it  is  so.  An  ItaUan  who  shows 
no  feeling  has  probably  got  none  to  show.  You  cannot  take  the 
same  standard  for  two  nations.  Though  we  show  much  outwardly, 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  are  empty  inside ;  though  we  speak 
words,  we  do  not  therefore  neglect  deeds.  I  trust  that  you  under- 
stand me.  It  is  no  straw  fire,  even  though  it  flash  so  brightly, 
but  real  flames,  fed  only  too  often  with  the  heart's  own  blood. 
Tell  me,  do  you  think  you  understand  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  said  Annie.  And  she  really  was  aware  of  a 
certain  relief  in  having  the  matter  put  before  her  in  this  light. 

A  few  days  after  the  scene  thus  recorded,  Annie  found  Prince 
Boccatelli  at  the  river  inspector's  house.  The  bambino  having 
been  attended  to,  Luigi  started  to  accompany  Annie  back  towards 
the  Curhaus,  Bankin,  the  maid,  following  at  a  little  distance. 

*  Do  you  know,'  he  began,  after  being  silent  for  some  time,  *  I 
have  been  wanting  very  much  to  ask  for  your  advice.' 

*  My  advice  ? '  repeated  Annie  in  astonishment. 

'  Yes,  it  is  strange ;  but  I  feel  a  certain  confidence  in  your 
judgment,  though  you  are  so  young.  I  am  sure  you  will  tell  me 
what  you  really  think.' 

'  But  would  not  your  mother  know  better  ? ' 

*  My  mother  loves  me  too  much  ;  she  would  not  tell  me  the 
truth.    Love  makes  people  blind,  you  know.* 

'  And  therefore  you  think  it  is  better  to  ask  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance  Yes,  I  understand.' 

'  Do  you  really  understand  ?  *  said  Luigi,  with  a  touch  of  bit- 
terness.   *  That  is  strange.' 
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^  I  have  long  been  wondering,'  he  began  again,  after  a  short 
pause,  *  whether  it  is  right  for  me  to  continue  to  be  a  soldier.  Do 
you  remember  how  I  once  told  you  that  I  knew  a  man  who  was  at 
heart  a  Socialist  and  who  yet  took  a  soldier's  pay  ?  Well,  that 
man  is  myself.  The  answer  which  you  gave  me  then  satisfied  me 
for  the  moment,  but  the  scruples  have  returned.  What  I  am  doing 
may  not  be  a  moral  crime,  but  it  is  not  what  is  called  "  living  up 
to  one's  convictions,"  as  I  should  wish  to  do.' 

'  But  what  are  your  convictions  ? '  asked  Annie,  a  little  bewil- 
dered. '  I  don't  exactly  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Socialists 
want ;  they  are  people,  are  they  not,  who  think  that  the  world  is 
all  wrong  and  want  to  set  it  right  again  ? ' 

*  No,  they  are  not,'  answered  Luigi  with  sudden  vehemence ; 
^  they  do  not  {kvnk  that  the  world  is  wrong,  they  that  it  is 
wrong ;  the  fiedseness  of  the  whole  order  of  society  is  staring  them 
in  the  face,  and  they  have  bound  themselves  to  sacrifice  their 
physical  strength,  their  mental  powers,  their  life,  if  necessary,  to 
finding  a  solution  to  that  same  riddle  which  has  already  puzzled 
such  men  as  Rousseau  and  Saint-Simon.  Sooner  or  later  it  mu^t 
be  found,  for  it  is  the  right  of  existence  that  we  are  fighting  for — 
that  is  the  whole  name  of  the  riddle — the  sacred  right  which 
every  man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  as  God's  first  gift,  and 
which  yet  one  half  of  the  world  denies  to  the  other.' 

As  Annie  glanced  at  him  in  some  astonishment,  it  occurred  to 
her  for  the  first  time  that  Lieutenant  Boccatelli  was  good-looking. 
She  had  often  before  noticed  how  the  expression  of  his  features 
and  even  of  his  figure  was  wont  to  accompany  his  words  when  he 
spoke  under  the  influence  of  any  emotion.  At  first  it  had  struck 
her  almost  unpleasantly,  but  already  she  was  growing  used  to  it. 
It  was  as  though  his  whole  person,  without  any  act  of  his  will, 
were  attempting  to  interpret  that  which  he  was  saying.  When 
he  now  spoke  of  the  falseness  of  society  he  unconsciously  clenched 
his  teeth,  at  the  words  *  physical  strength '  he  squared  his  shoul- 
ders without  knowing  that  he  was  doing  it,  and  with  his  concluding 
words  he  stared  straight  and  sternly  in  front  of  him  with  flashing 
eyes,  almost  as  though  that  cruel  half  of  the  world  which  he  was 
accusing  stood  before  him,  waiting  for  its  verdict. 

As  for  the  words  themselves,  they  seemed  to  Annie  almost 
incomprehensible. 

*  I  can't  quite  understand  you,'  she  said,  thoughtfully.  *  Every*' 
thing  in  the  world  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  or  at  least,'  she  corrected  herself^  as  a  passing  doubt  crossed 
her  mind|  *  ]U8t  as  it  can't  help  being.' 
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'  So  it  seems  to  all  those  who  have  got  enough  to  eat  and 
drink.  But  I  know  better.  I  know  what  those  unfortunates 
suffer  whose  battle  I  have  resolved  to  fight,  for  I  have  suffered 
those  same  things  myself.  I  am  betraying  no  secrets,  since  you 
have  seen  both  my  mother  and  myself  in  our  ruined  home.' 

Annie  walked  on  for  a  little  time  in  silence.  Once  she  opened 
her  lips  as  though  to  make  some  remark,  but  she  said  no  word  and 
only  coloured  deeply. 

^  You  wanted  to  say  something  ? '  asked  Luigi,  watching  hen 
*  I  beg  of  you  to  be  quite  open  with  me.' 

*  I  only  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  is 
really  only  for  the  sake  of  those  unfortunates  that  you  want  to 
overturn  everything — whether  you  are  not  fighting  your  own 
battle  more  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  mean ' — and  Annie  grew  a 
little  redder,  but  continued  almost  firmly — *  I  mean  that  if  you 
were  rich,  instead  of  poor,  do  you  not  think  that  things  would 
appear  to  you  differently  ? ' 

Luigi  bit  his  lip  and  kicked  a  pebble  out  of  the  path. 

*  I  hope  not,'  he  said  in  a  cooler  tone,  which  yet  betrayed  some 
uneasiness.  *  I  hope  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself,  though  no 
doubt  it  is  hard  to  be  quite  impersonal,  and  besides — but  that  is 
not  the  point,'  he  interrupted  himself  a  little  impatiently.  *  I  had 
no  intention  of  giving  you  a  lecture  on  SociaKsm.  It  was  your 
advice  that  I  wanted  to  ask.  Let  us  grant  that  Socialism  is  a  fact. 
The  question  is  this :  for  a  Socialist  who  has  got  to  work  in  order 
to  support  himself,  what  sort  of  work  is  at  once  possible  and  honest 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?  I  have  told  you  my  doubts 
regarding  the  military  career.  What  else  is  there?  The  truth 
is  that  I  have  not  yet  found  my  place  in  the  world.  I  have 
thought  of  being  a  doctor.  Doctors  there  will  have  to  be  in  every 
state  of  society.  But  there  is  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way.  No 
one  with  my  unhappy  temper  could  dare  to  stand  beside  a  sick-bed. 
Is  not  self-control  the  first  indispensable  necessity  in  a  doctor's 
holy  mission  ?  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  exaggerating.  You  did 
not  know  what  was  happening  two  days  ago  in  my  mother's  room 
when  that  man  became  impertinent.  I  think  I  might  have  mur« 
dered  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  voice  at  the  right  moment. 
It  has  ever  been  so  with  me — I  do  not  mind  your  knowing  the 
truth.  Bage  takes  away  my  senses — for  a  few  minutes  only,  but 
during  those  few  minutes  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing.  It 
seems  like  a  kind  of  disease  over  which  I  have  no  control.  One 
day,  I  feel  certain,  it  will  wreck  my  life.' 
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He  spoke  low  and  despondently,  and  Annie  felt  a  movement 
of  sincere  pity. 

'  If  your  mother's  voice  helped  you  so  much  the  other  day/  she 
said  earnestly,  *  that  can  only  be  because  you  love  her  so  much ; 
therefore  it  is  to  your  mother  that  you  should  always  go  for  help/ 

*  My  mother  is  not  always  with  me/  he  sadly  replied. 

^  Then  you  should  have  some  one  else  with  you  whom  you  love 
as  much  as  your  mother/ 

Luigi  gave  her  a  startled  look,  but  said  nothing. 

'  You  should  marry,  and  have  a  wife  whom  you  love  and  who 
loves  you,'  Annie  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying,  but  the  remark 
was  never  made.  Afterwards  she  rather  wondered  why  she  had 
stopped  short  just  at  this  point.  Perhaps  it  was  that  startled 
look  which  had  disconcerted  her. 

This  was  not  the  only  question  which  arose  in  her  mind  as  she 
looked  back  at  the  past  conversation.  For  instance,  had  she  not 
been  rather  hard  upon  Lieutenant  Roccatelli  when  she  taunted 
him  with  disapproving  of  the  world  for  his  own  sake  quite  as  much 
as  for  that  of  humanity  at  large  ?  For  the  first  time  it  struck 
her  that  the  weapon  might  have  been  reversed,  and  that  it  was 
possible,  just  barely  possible,  that  her  own  approval  of  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  world  had  its  root  in  the  fact  that  they 
benefited  herself. 

This  had  been  the  second  of  those^  days  which  ever  after  pre- 
served in  her  memory  a  physiognomy  of  their  own.  On  that  day 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  caught  a  glimpse,  even  though  a 
very  uncertain  one,  of  a  new  view  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

*CnE   COSA   t   AMOR, — ^ 

Among  the  days  which  stood  out  from  the  agreeable  sameness  of 
the  others  there  was  yet  another  one,  which  towered  far  higher,  or 
rather,  which  put  an  end  to  the  agreeable  sameness  once  and  for 
ever.    This  day  fell  in  the  last  week  of  August. 

The  second  half  of  the  month  had  as  yet  not  been  very  different 
from  the  first.  Quite  lately  it  had  struck  Annie,  indeed,  that  her 
father's  temper  was  becoming  daily  more  uncertain,  and  the 
anxiety  which  she  fiEincied  she  could  read  in  the  eyes  of  her  friend 
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the  Principessa  seemed  to  be  growing  in  degree,  although  it  still 
remained  without  an  explanation. 

But  what  occupied  her  mind  most  were  the  disputes  about 
the  state  of  the  world  in  general  which  had  now  become  a 
standing  arrangement  between  Lieutenant  Soccatelli  and  herself. 
Her  ideas  of  the  word  'Socialist,'  which  hitherto  had  dimlj 
represented  to  her  a  blood-stained  individual  with  a  firebrand  in 
one  hand  and  a  dripping  dagger  in  the  other,  had  come  to  be 
considerably  modified.  By.  degrees  she  had  even  begun  to  recog- 
nise that,  under  all  these  cloudy  dreams,  there  yet  lay  buried  a 
kernel  of  truth.  Against  the  unpractical  nature  of  the  dreams 
her  common  sense  rebelled,  while  yet  her  instinct  told  her  that 
the  dreamer  himself  was  sincere,  and  that  if  he  deceived  any  one 
it  was  himself.  Some  of  the  things  he  said  took  an  obstinate 
hold  of  her  memory.  Thus  one  day  he  asserted  that  poverty  had 
been  invented  by  men  and  not  by  God, 

'  The  world  itself  proves  it,'  he  said,  '  since  it  produces  food 
enough  for  all  its  inbabitants — enough  fruit  to  be  gathered, 
enough  beasts  to  be  killed.  Grod  has  given  enough,  but  man  has 
divided  it  unfairly.' 

Annie  reflected,  and  the  deduction  pleased  her  as  being  per- 
fectly logical.  She  had  always  had  a  liking  for  sound  logic,  as  the 
prizes  earned  at  school  could  testify.  She  reflected  further  yet,  and 
the  comfortable  satisfaction*  about  things  in  general  in  which  she 
had  hitherto  indulged  began  to  give  way  tx)  a  keener  sympathy 
with  those  less  lucky  than  herself.  The  selfiihness  of  well-fed 
and  well-cared-for  youth  is  an  innocent  instinct  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  hard  egoism  of  experience.  It  did  not  lie 
in  Miss  Bellew's  plan  of  education  to  awaken  whatever  possibili- 
ties of  compassion  might  lie  locked  away  within  her  pupils'  souls. 
Her  experience  had  taught  her  that  parents  are  not  invariably 
pleased  when  their  daughters  come  home  with  their  heads  brimfiil 
of  extravagantly  philanthropical  ideas.  Of  course  Annie  had 
known  that  there  were  hungry  people  in  the  world,  but  hitherto 
she  had  simply  accepted  them  as  facts,  something  that  was 
as  unavoidable  as  rain  in  summer  or  ice  in  winter.  It  was  Luigi 
who  first  opened  her  eyes  in  this  matter. 

Although  neither  he  nor  she  knew  it,  yet  these  two  natures 
seemed  to  have  been  created  in  order  to  complete  each  other. 
Her  healthy  common  sense  and  his  exaggeratedly  idealistic 
tendencies  corrected  each  other  mutually.  They  had  begun  by 
being  startled  by  each  other,  as  was  indeed  unavoidable,  and  it 
was  the  man  who  had  got  over  the  surprise  much  more  quickly 
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than  the  woman ;  not  only  because  in  this  case  it  was  the  man*s 
nature  that  was  the  more  adaptive  of  the  two,  but  also  because 
he  had  loved  from  the  first.  The  deliberate  answers  which  had 
begun  by  making  him  impatient  very  soon  appeared  to  him  to  be 
refreshing  and  restfril.  He  had  come  to  understand  that  they 
went  together  with  the  honest  brown  eyes ;  that  they  were  a  bit 
of  herself ;  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  that  neither  did  he 
wish  it  otherwise. 

Now  and  then  he  even  admitted  her  arguments.  It  was  at 
her  advice  that  he  abandoned  one  of  his  plans  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  world.  Though  he  was  barely  twenty-three,  yet  in 
the  lumber-room  of  his  mind  there  already  lay  stored  a  whole 
heap  of  these  broken-up  plans,  which  had  in  turn  been  hotly 
taken  up,  eagerly  examined,  and  then  regretfully  dropped,  having 
been  found  wanting.  Sometimes  he  would  come  to  her  with  a 
panacea  for  all  ills,  invented  over-night.  This  time  it  tad  been 
the  outline  sketch  of  a  model  community  to  be  founded  some- 
where on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean — he  was  not  particular  about 
the  locaHty — and  to  be  conducted  under  his  personal  supervision. 
He  did  not  mean  to  begin  with  more  than  five  hundred  members 
—subjects,  he  had  almost  said. 

*Then,'  he  argued,  *  there  would  at  least  be  five  hundred 
happy  people  in  the  world.' 

*  No  one  can  know  that,'  said  Annie ;  '  but  what  I  do  know  for 
certain  is  that  there  would  be  one  unhappy  person.  Do  you  not 
see  that  with  these  wild  undertakings  you  would  be  breaking 
your  mother's  heart,  and  the  heart  of  any  one  else  who  loved 
you?' 

*  No  one  loves  me  but  my  mother,'  he  said,  with  sudden 
despondency. 

'  But  why  look  so  far  away,  so  far  ahead  ?  I  fancy  there  must 
be  ways  of  making  the  people  close  to  one  happy.' 

'  Yes ;  but  for  that  one  needs  money.  With  money  one  could 
begin  bettering  the  world,  even  without  a  revolution ;  but  without 
money  what  else  can  one  do  but  scream  until  one  gets  a  hearing? 
Tell  me,  how  would  you  begin  to  make  people  happy  if  you  had 
a  great  deal  of  money  ? ' 

Annie  stared  at  him,  half  suspecting  a  joke,  but  in  the  same 
instant  she  remembered  that  of  course  Prince  Roccatelli  was  as 
ignorant  of  her  father's  enormous  wealth  as  any  other  of  the 
visitors  at  Lancegno,  and  she  began  to  explain  a  littla  hurriedly 
how  she  thought  that  money  would  be  best  employed. 
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Not  long  after  this  talk  had  come  that  day  which  to  Annie 
remained  ever  memorable.  It  was  not  much  that  had  happened, 
as  far  as  outward  events  were  concerned. 

Annie  was  once  more  practising  her  songs,  as  she  had  regu- 
larly continued  to  do.  Again  it  was  a  little  before  the  dinner- 
bell,  and  again  Lieutenant  Boccatelli  had  come  in  while  she  was 
singing,  just  as  he  had  done  upon  that  first  day.  Mrs.  Brand  sat 
in  the  backgromid,  perfectly  passive,  as  was  her  habit. 

'  These  are  only  exercises,'  Annie  was  saying,  *  but  I  have 
been  practising  that  song  lately  which  you  took  such  trouble  to 
explain  to  me,  quite  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance — don't 
you  remember  ?  Here  it  is.  I  will  sing  it  now,  and  please  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  if  it  is  better  this  way.' 

'She  began  the  air  from  the  *  Nozze  di  Figaro/  singing  with 
far  more  confidence  than  formerly,  for  she  felt  certain  that  she 
had  greatly  improved.  When  she  came  to  the  passage,  '  Non 
trovo  pace  notte  ne  di,  e  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosi,'  she  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  to  herself  in  anticipation  of  his 
approval.  But  when  the  last  chord  was  struck  no  word  of 
approval  came.  Annie  looked  up,  surprised  and  somewhat  hurt, 
and  met  Lieutenant  Roccatelli's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face  with  a 
wild,  devouring  glance  which  she  had  never  before  seen.  He  was 
leaning  forward  with  his  folded  arms  upon  the  piano,  and  his  face 
was  a  shade  paler  than  usual.  ^ 

She  looked  away  in  sudden  bewilderment,  and  began  turning 
over  the  pages  of  her  music. 

'  Was  it  right  this  time  ? '  she  asked,  feeling  aware  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  said. 

*  Yes,  it  was  right,'  answered  Luigi,  speaking  like  a  person 
whose  thoughts  are  far  away. 

*  Were  there  any  mistakes  ? ' 

*  There  were  no  mistakes   Yes,  it  is  exactly  so.* 

He  did  not  stay  long  after  that,  and  Annie  was  glad  that  he 
went.  She  felt  a  great  wish  to  be  alone.  The  dinner-bell  had 
not  yet  rung— of  that  also  she  was  glad.  Outside  in  the  garden 
she  sat  down  upon  the  first  bench  she  came  to,  and  now  only  she 
became  aware  that  she  was  trembling.  She  remembered  now 
that  this  trembling  had  begun  at  the  very  moment  when  she  met 
Lieutenant  Eoccatelli's  eyes.  Several  minutes  passed,  but  the 
beating  of  her  heart  was  not  yet  stilled.  '  What  can  it  mean  ? ' 
she  still  asked  herself ;  but  already  she  had  guessed  one  half  of 
the  truth.    Even  to  her  inexperience  that  look  in  those  eyes 
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could  only  mean  one  thing.  He  loved  her,  then — a  man  actually 
loved  her  to  this  extent.  She  had  supposed,  indeed,  that  some 
man  would  love  her  some  day ;  but  she  had  never  looked  upon 
this  as  an  immediate  contingency.  There  could  be  no  hurry 
about  that,  surely,  since  she  had  scarcely  yet  become  used  to 
looking  upon  herself  as  fully  grown  up. 

And  now  the  accomplished  thing  had  surprised  her  without 
any  preparation.  This  man  loved  her — ^now  that  she  came  to  think 
of  it,  she  even  considered  it  probable  that  he  had  loved  her  for  some 
time  past.  Perhaps  he  even  had  hopes ;  and  if  so,  it  could  not  be 
right  to  go  on  meeting  him  as  she  had  met  him  hitherto — it  must 
surely  be  unfair  towards  liim — unless,  indeed — unless  

And  here  the  nervous  trembling  which  had  nearly  laid  itself 
began  again  anew.  Her  most  pressing  desire  just  now  was  for 
perfect  clearness.  At  school  she  had  been  taught  always  to  know 
exactly  why  she  acted  in  any  particular  way,  with  what  object  she 
foUowed  any  particular  course.  *  Your  thoughts  should  be  kept 
as  tidy  as  your  drawers,'  had  been  one  of  Miss  Bellew's  favourite 
sajdngs.  They  were  very  far  from  being  as  tidy  to-day,  Annie 
recognised  with  confusion. 

Would  it  be  right  to  go  on  meeting  Prince  Roccatelli  ?  She 
put  the  question  to  herself  and  waited  deliberately  for  an  answer, 
but  instead  of  any  answer  there  only  came  an  unexpected  sense 
of  disappointment  at  the  idea  of  not  seeing  him  again.  That 
need  not  mean  anything  more  than  habit,  to  be  sure.  It  had  be- 
come so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  meet  Lieutenant  Koccatelli 
everywhere,  that  it  had  never  before  occurred  to  her  to  wonder 
what  the  Cursalon,  or  the  stone  pavilion  in  the  Monastero  garden, 
or  Lancegno  itself,  or  indeed  the  whole  world,  would  be  like  with- 
out him. 

These  nervous  sensations  were  extremely  annoying.  How  was 
it  possible  to  think  logically  or  consecutively,  or  to  disentangle 
cause  and  effect,  when  her  heart  was  beating  in  her  ears  and  her 
breath  coming  so  ridiculously  short  ?  There  was  something  else 
too  in  her  surroundings  which  disturbed  her  vaguely,  without  her 
being  able  at  once  to  trace  the  disturbance  to  its  source.  At  last 
it  flashed  upon  her  that  it  was  some  scent  in  the  air,  and  she 
noticed  that  she  was  sitting  close  to  a  large  bed  of  mignonette. 
Mignonette  was  the  flower  which  she  never  could  quite  separate 
from  the  memory  of  her  last  months  at  Cumberley.  Those  early, 
undefined  emotions,  those  shapeless  yearnings  which  had  been  so 
apt  to  stir  under  the  influence  of  summer  evenings  or  moonlit 
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nights,  had  always  seemed  to  be  penetrated  with  this  particular 
scent.  At  this  moment  it  all  came  back  to  her  with  a  rash  of 
remembrance  that  was  almost  irresistible.  Was  she  beginning  to 
understand  at  last  ?  Could  that  have  been  the  desire,  and  was 
this  the  accomplishment,  or  was  it  only  that  the  overpowering 
sweetness  of  the  perfume  was  going  to  her  head  ? 

It  was  no  use.  One  thing  only  was  quite  clear — ^viz,  that 
nothing  was  clear.  It  was  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  she  must 
meet  Lieutenant  Boccatelli  once  more,  in  order  to  put  her  own 
feelings  to  the  test.  Very  likely  it  was  only  the  novelty  of  the 
whole  thing  which  disturbed  her  so  greatly ;  by  the  next  meeting 
she  would  have  had  time  to  collect  herself,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  dissect  her  own  sensations  to  her  own  satisSEU^tion.  If 
necessary,  it  should  be  a  final  meeting. 

And  as  she  came  to  this  conclusion  the  dinner-bell  began  to 
clang  out  its  smnmons. 

Mr.  Brand  did  not  appear  at  the  iahU  d*hdte  that  evening.  A 
note  which  the  ragged  goat-herd  had  brought  him  late  in  the 
afternoon  had  summoned  him  to  the  Monastero.  At  the  moment 
that  Annie  and  her  mother  wer^  taking  their  places  at  table  he 
was  still  sitting  opposite  to  the  Principessa,  and  quite  forgetful  of 
his  dinner. 

Her  beautifcd  face  was  not  so  perfectly  calm  as  usual,  and  her 
hands  played  uneasily  with  her  fan. 

'  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  anxiety  for  the  result,'  she  ezplained| 
'  but  only  that  that  result  is  so  long  in  coming.  Everything  goes 
smoothly,  but  it  goes  at  a  snail's  pace.  I  do  not  think  the  girl 
can  escape  in  the  end,  but  she  is  much  longer  in  catching  fire 
than  I  had  calculated.  Santa  Madonna/*  she  exclaimed  with 
a  sudden  delightful  petulance,  '  how  slow  you  English  are  in 
everything ! ' 

*  Well,  my  plan  would  have  been  quicker,'  said  Mr.  Brand  with 
a  certain  grim  satisfaction.  '  We  haven't  got  much  more  than  a 
fortnight  now,  you  know,  until  the  15th  of  September.' 

The  Principessa  did  not  answer  immediately.  It  was  not  of 
the  15th  of  September  that  she  was  thinking  just  now,  but  of  the 
31st  of  August,  and  this  was  the  24th. 

'  Something  must  be  done,'  she  said  after  a  long  pause.  ■  It 
would  be  too  great  a  risk  to  run  matters  so  close.  That  is  why 
I  sent  for  you  to-day.  Nature  has  shown  herself  too  slow ;  it  is  an 
artificial  touch  that  is  now  required.  There  might  be  various 
plans,  but  I  have  decided  for  an  excursion  in  the  mountains.  It 
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is  an  ancient  device,  but  it  rarely  fails,  what  with  the  opportunities 
it  creates  and  the  effect  on  the  imagination.  I  have  also  settled 
upon  the  spot.  The  excursion  will  have  to  be  made  to  the 
Castello.' 

*  What  is  that? '  asked  IVIr.  Brand,  a  trifle  sulkily. 

'  It  is  the  ruins  of  what  used  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the 
Roccatelli  family.  I  oncQ  showed  your  daughter  a  drawing  I  had 
made  of  it.  It  stands  some  distance  from  here,  deeper  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  favourite  spot  for  excursions.  Nothing  can 
appear  more  natural  than  your  visiting  it,  more  particularly  in  this 
perfect  weather.' 

*  There  wiU  be  a  lot  of  bad  walking,  I  suppose.  If  it's  only  a 
question  of  eating  one's  food  out  of  doors,  can't  we  go  to  some 
place  that's  closer  at  hand  ? ' 

*  No,  you  cannot.'  The  Frincipessa  was  now  holding  her  head 
at  a  particular  angle  which  Mr.  Brand  knew,  and  which  somehow 
always  made  him  feel  small.  '  I  have  not  chosen  the  Castello  at 
random.  I  know  quite  well  what  I  expect  of  it ;  it  is  something 
more  than  the  mere  effect  of  the  scenery — something  quite 
definite  and  distinct.  For  me  it.  solves  a  difficulty  which  I  have 
long  been  puzzling  over.  I  will  explain.  Lately  I  have  told 
myself  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  sweet  Annetta  is  so  slow 
in  catching  fire  may  well  lie  therein,  that  hitherto  she  has  seen  of 
Luigi  nothing  more  than  what  one  sees  of  a  man  in  a  drawing- 
room.  He  has  never  done  before  her  eyes  anything  that  any 
weakling  might  not  have  done.  Now,  it  lies  deep  in  the  law  of 
human  nature  that  physical  qualities  will  always  bear  an  incal- 
culable weight  in  female  eyes.  I  do  not  know  if  you  follow  me. 
My  wish  is  to  place  Luigi  before  your  daughter  in  a  light  in  which 
she  hitherto  has  not  thought  of  him.  The  matter  is  really 
very  simple.  On  the  tower  of  the  ruined  Castello  there  grows 
some  wonderful  rose-coloured  moss :  this  particular  sort  is  not 
to  be  found  far  and  wide  in  the  mountains.  Tradition  says  that 
some  Koccatelli  brought  the  seed  from  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  The  Crusades  are  responsible  for  a  good  many 
foolish  stories,  you  know.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  moss  grows  in 
great  tufts  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  It  requires  a  very  steady 
head  as  well  as  foot  in  order  to  reach  it.  Even  by  the  shepherds 
the  climbing  of  that  tower  is  considered  a  feat.  Very  well; 
Luigi  shall  gather  that  moss  for  Annetta — ^that  is  my  whole  plan. 
It  is  not  much,  you  will  say,  but  possibly  it  may  be  enough.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  better  still  if  he  could  save  a  child  fix)m  drown- 
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ing  before  her  eyes,  or  catch  a  runaway  horse,  as  they  do  in  the 
story-books,  but  we  cannot  aflFord  such  luxuries  as  that — we  have 
to  be  content  with  the  moss.  Luigi  has  often  been  on  that  tower 
before.  Of  course,  for  any  person  who  happens  not  to  be  giddy  it 
is  really  no  feat  at  all — just  about  as  heroic  as  it  would  be  for  a 
cat  to  go  out  walking  on  a  roof ;  not  a  question  of  valour  at  all, 
but  only  of  the  proportion  of  iron  and  phosphorus  in  the  blood  ; 
but  girls  always  remain  girls.  I  believe  it  will  throw  quite  a 
quantity  of  dust  in  her  eyes.  Not  only  will  she  tremble  for  his 
safety — which  in  itself  is  an  excellent  move — ^but  also  it  will  be 
the  exact  antidote  to  the  shock  she  experienced  when  she  naw  him 
kneel  at  my  feet  like  a  child.  I  hope  that  it  may  bring  about  the 
crisis.  The  excursion  must  not  be  later  than  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. You  have  to-morrow  for  making  your  arrangement*  and 
inviting  your  party,  for  of  course  there  must  be  other  people  there 
to  give  a  comiefnxmc^  to  the  whole  thing — not  too  many;  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  altogether.  Luigi  shall  order  the  mules  and  the 
guides.    I  will  send  him  over  to-morrow.' 

When  Mr.  Brand  was  gone,  the  Principessa  got  up  and  walked 
to  the  window.  Her  anxious  eyes  scanned  all  she  could  see  of  the 
sunset  sky.  She  was  asking  herself  whether  the  weather  would 
hold  for  two  days  more.  That  would  be  till  Wednesday — and 
Sunday  was  the  31st.  It  was  very  close.  Could  Luigi  have  for- 
gotten ?  He  had  not  spoken  of  the  subject  for  two  weeks  now. 
Ah,  well ;  no  doubt  he  was  too  happy  in  the  present  to  remember 
that  there  was  a  future.    But  for  her  it  would  not  do  to  forget. 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.' 

lecturp:  vir. 

IRECOLIiECT  being  told  when  a  boy,  on  sending  in  a  bad 
translation  of  Horace,  that  I  ought  to  remember  that  Horace 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  did  not  write  nonsense.  The  same 
caution  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  students  of  history.  They 
see  certain  things  done  by  kings  and  statesmen  which  they  believe 
they  can  interpret  by  assuming  such  persons  to  have  been  knaves 
or  idiots.  Once  an  explanation  given  from  the  baser  side  of 
human  nature  they  assume  that  it  is  necessarily  the  right  one,  and 
they  make  their  Horace  into  a  fool  without  a  misgiving  that  the 
folly  may  lie  elsewhere.  Remarkable  men  and  women  have 
usually  had  some  rational  motive  for  their  conduct,  which  may  be 
discovered,  if  we  look  for  it  with  our  eyes  open. 

Nobody  has  suflFered  more  from  bad  translators  than  Elizabeth. 
The  circumstances  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth,  the  traditions  of  her 
father,  the  interests  of  England,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  party 
who  had  sustained  her  claim  to  the  succession  obliged  her  on 
coming  to  the  throne  to  renew  the  separation  from  the  Papacy. 
The  Church  of  England  was  re-established  on  an  Anglo-CathoHc 
basis,  which  the  rival  factions  might  interpret  each  in  its  own 
way.  To  allow  more  than  one  form  of  public  worship  would  have 
led  in  the  heated  temper  of  men's  minds  to  quarrels  and  civil  wars. 
But  conscience  might  be  left  free  under  outward  conformity,  and 
those  whom  the  Liturgy  did  not  suit  might  use  their  own 
ritual  in  their  private  houses.    Elizabeth  and  her  wise  advisers 

'  LeoturcR  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Term,  1894,  in  continuation  of  those 
given  in  1893. 
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believed  that  if  her  subjects  could  be  kept  firom  fighting  and 
killing  one  another,  and  were  not  exasperated  by  outward  displays 
of  difference,  they  would  learn  that  righteousness  of  life  was 
more  important  than  orthodoxy,  and  to  estimate  at  their  real  value 
the  rival  dogmas  of  theology.  Had  time  permitted  the  experiment 
to  have  a  fair  trial,  it  would  perhaps  have  succeeded,  but,  unhappily 
for  the  Queen  and  for  England,  the  fire  of  controversy  was  still  too 
hot  under  the  ashes.  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  been  taught 
to  look  on  one  another  as  enemies  of  Crod,  and  were  still  reluctant 
to  take  each  other's  hands  at  the  bidding  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  more  moderate  of  the  Catholic  laity  saw  no  difference  so  great 
between  the  English  service  and  the  Mass  as  to  force  them  to 
desert  the  churches  where  their  fathers  had  worshipped  for 
centuries.  They  petitioned  the  Council  of  Trent  for  permission  to 
use  the  English  Prayer  Book ;  and  had  the  Council  consented 
religious  dissension  would  have  dissolved,  at  last,  into  an  innocent 
difference  of  opinion.  But  the  Council  and  the  Pope  had  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  no  compromise  with  heresy,  and  the 
request  was  refused,  though  it  was  backed  by  Philip's  ambassador 
in  London.  The  action  of  the  Papacy  obliged  the  Queen  to  leave 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  on  whose  loyalty 
she  could  rely.  As  the  struggle  with  the  Reformation  spread  and 
deepened  she  was  compelled  to  assist  indirectly  the  Protestant 
party  in  France  and  Scotland.  But  she  still  adhered  to  her  own 
principle ;  she  refused  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant 
League.  She  took  no  step  without  keeping  open  a  line  of  retreat 
on  a  contrary  policy.  She  had  Catholics  in  her  Privy  Council 
who  were  pensioners  of  Spain.  She  filled  her  household  with 
Catholics,  and  many  a  time  drove  Burghley  distracted  by  listening 
to  them  at  critical  moments.  Her  constant  effort  was  to  disarm 
the  antagonism  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  belief  by  admitting 
them  to  her  confidence  and  showing  them  that  one  part  of  her 
subjects  was  as  dear  to  her  as  another. 

For  ten  years  she  went  on  struggling.  For  ten  years  she  was 
proudly  able  to  say  that  during  all  that  time  no  Catholic  had 
suffered  for  his  belief  either  in  purse  or  person.  The  advanced 
section  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  in  despair.  They  saw  the  con- 
sciences of  their  flocks  benumbed  and  their  faith  growing  lukewarm. 
They  stirred  up  the  rebellion  of  the  North.  They  persuaded  Pius  V. 
to  force  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  by  declaring  Elizabeth  excom- 
municated. Th^y  sent  their  missionaries  through  the  English 
counties  to  recover  sheep  that  were  straying  and  teach  the  sin  of 
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submission  to  a  sovereign  whom  the  Pope  had  deposed.  Then  had 
followed  the  Eidolfi  plot,  deliberately  encouraged  by  the  Pope  and 
Spain,  which  had  compelled  the  Government  to  tighten  the  reins. 
One  conspiracy  had  followed  another.  Any  means  were  held  legiti- 
mate to  rid  the  world  of  an  enemy  of  God.  The  Queen's  character 
was  murdered  by  the  foulest  slanders,  and  a  hundred  daggers  were 
sharpened  to  murder  her  person.  The  King  of  Spain  had  not 
advised  the  excommunication,  because  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  execute  it,  and  he  had  other  things  to  do.  When  called 
on  to  act  he  and  Alva  said  that  if  the  English  Catholics  wanted 
Spanish  help  they  must  do  something  for  themselves.  To  do  the 
priests  justice,  they  were  brave  enough.  What  they  did,  and  how 
far  they  had  succeeded  in  making  the  country  disaffected,  Father 
Parsons  has  told  you  in  the  paper  which  I  read  to  you  in  the  first 
of  these  lectures.  Elizabeth  refused  to  take  care  of  herself.  She 
would  show  no  distrust.  She  would  not  dismiss  the  Catholic 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  household.  She  would  allow  no 
penal  laws  to  be  enforced  against  Catholics  as  such.  Repeated 
conspiracies  to  assassinate  her  were  detected  and  exposed,  but  she 
would  take  no  warning.  She  would  have  no  bodyguard.  The 
utmost  that  she  would  do  was  to  allow  the  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests,  who  by  Parsons's  own  acknowledgment  were  sowing 
rebellion,  to  be  banished  the  realm,  and  if  they  persisted  in 
remaining  afterwards  to  be  treated  as  traitors.  When  executions 
are  treated  as  martyrdoms  candidates  will  never  be  wanting  for 
the  crown  of  glory,  and  the  flame  only  burnt  the  hotter.  Tyburn 
and  the  quartering  knife  was  a  horrid  business,  and  Eliza- 
beth sickened  over  it.  She  hated  the  severity  which  she  was 
compelled  to  exercise.  Her  name  was  defiled  with  the  grossest 
calumnies.  She  knew  that  she  might  be  murdered  any  day. 
For  herself  she  was  proudly  indifferent ;  but  her  death  would  and 
must  be  followed  by  a  furious  civil  war.  She  told  the  Privy 
Council  one  day  after  some  stormy  scene  that  she  would  come 
back  afterwards  and  amuse  herself  with  seeing  the  Queen  of  Scots 
making  their  heads  fly. 

Philij)  was  weary  of  it  too.  He  had  enough  to  do  in  ruling 
his  own  dominions  without  quarrelling  for  ever  with  his  sister- 
in-law.  He  had  seen  that  she  had  subjects,  few  or  many,  who  if 
he  struck  would  strike  back  again.  English  money  and  English 
volunteers  were  keeping  alive  the  war  in  the  Netherlands^ 
English  privateers  had  plundered  his  gold  ships,  destroyed  his 
commerce,  and  burnt  his  West  Indian  cities — all  this  in  the 
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interests  of  the  Pope,  who  gave  him  fine  words  in  plenty,  but 
when  called  on  for  money  to  help  in  the  English  conquest  only 
flung  about  his  dinner  plates.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  while  he  was 
alive,  and  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  commanded  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  Alva's  place,  advised  peace  if  peace  could  be  had  on 
reasonable  terms.  If  Elizabeth  would  consent  to  withdraw  her 
help  from  the  Netherlands,  and  would  allow  the  English  Catholics 
the  tacit  toleration  with  which  her  reign  had  begun,  they  were 
of  opinion,  and  Philip  was  of  opinion  too,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  forgive  Drake  and  San  Domingo,  abandon  Mary  Stuart  and  the 
seminary  priests,  and  meddle  no  more  with  English  internal 
politics. 

Tired  with  a  condition  which  was  neither  war  nor  peace,  tired 
with  hanging  traitors  and  the  endless  problem  of  her  sister  of 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  offers  which  would 
leave  her  in  peace  for  the  rest  of  her  own  life.  Philip,  it  was 
said,  would  restore  the  Mass  in  the  churches  in  Holland.  She  might 
stipulate  for  such  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Holland  Protestants 
as  she  was  herself  willing  to  allow  the  English  Catholics.  She 
saw  no  reason  why  she  should  insist  on  a  liberty  of  public  worship 
which  she  had  herself  forbidden  at  home.  Well,  she  did  not  see 
why  the  Hollanders  should  be  so  precise  about  hearing  mass. 
She  said  she  would  rather  hear  a  thousand  masses  herself  than 
have  on  her  conscience  the  crimes  committed  for  the  mass  or 
against  it.  She  would  not  have  her  realm  in  perpetual  torment 
for  Mr.  Cecil's  brothers  in  Christ. 

This  was  Elizabeth's  personal  feeling.  It  could  not  be  openly 
avowed.  The  States  might  then  surrender  to  Philip  in  despair, 
and  obtain  better  securities  for  their  political  liberties  than  she 
was  ready  to  ask  for  them.  They  might  then  join  the  Spaniards 
and  become  her  mortal  enemies.  But  she  had  a  high  opinion 
of  her  own  statecraft.  Her  Catholic  friends  assured  her  that  once 
at  peace  with  Philip  she  would  be  safe  from  all  the  world.  At 
this  moment  accident  revealed  suddenly  another  chasm  which  was 
opening  unsuspected  at  her  feet. 

Both  Philip  and  she  were  really  wishing  for  peace.  A  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  Catholic  King  and  an  excommunicated 
princess  would  end  the  dream  of  a  Catholic  revolution  in  England. 
If  the  English  peers  and  gentry  saw  the  censures  of  the  Church 
set  aside  so  lightly  by  the  most  orthodox  prince  in  Europe, 
Parsons  and  his  friends  would  preach  in  vain  to  them  the  obliga- 
tion of  rebellion.    If  this  deadly  negotiation  was  to  be  broken  off, 
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a  blow  must  be  struck,  and  struck  at  once.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost. 

The  enchanted  prisoner  at  Tutbury  was  the  sleeping  and 
waking  dream  of  Catholic  chivalry.  The  brave  knight  who  would 
slay  the  dragon,  deliver  Mary  Stuart,  and  place  her  on  the  usurper's 
throne,  would  outdo  Orlando  or  St.  George,  and  be  sung  of  for 
ever  as  the  noblest  hero  who  had  ever  wielded  brand  or  spear. 
Many  a  young  British  heart  had  thrilled  with  hope  that  for 
him  the  enterprise  was  reserved.  One  of  these  was  a  certain 
Anthony  Babington,  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune  in  Derbyshire. 
A  seminary  priest  named  Ballard,  excited,  like  the  rest,  by  the 
need  of  action,  and  anxious  to  prevent  the  peace,  fell  in  with  this 
Babington,  and  thought  he  had  found  the  man  for  his  work. 
Elizabeth  dead  and  Mary  Stuart  free,  there  would  be  no  more  talk 
of  peace.  A  plot  was  easily  formed.  Half  a  dozen  gentlemen, 
five  of  them  belonging  to  or  connected  with  Elizabeth's  own  house- 
hold, were  to  shoot  or  stab  her  and  escape  in  the  cx)nfu8ion ; 
Babington  was  to  make  a  dash  on  Mary  Stuart's  prison  house  and 
carry  her  off  to  some  safe  place ;  while  Ballard  undertook  to 
raise  the  CathoUc  peers  and  have  her  proclaimed  queen.  Eliza- 
beth once  removed,  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  not  hesitate. 
Parma  would  bring  over  the  Spanish  army  from  Dunkirk. 
The  Protestants  would  be  paralysed.  All  would  be  begun  and 
ended  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  days.  The  Catholic  religion  would 
be  re-established  and  the  hated  heresy  would  be  trampled  out 
for  ever.  Mary  Stuart  had  been  consulted  and  had  enthusiasti- 
cally agreed. 

This  interesting  lady  had  been  lately  profuse  in  her  protes- 
tations of  a  desire  for  reconciliation  with  her  dearest  sister. 
Elizabeth  had  almost  believed  her  sincere,  sick  of  the  endless 
trouble  with  Mary  Stuart  and  her  pretensions  and  schemings. 
She  had  intended  that  the  Scotch  Queen  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  with  Philip,  with  an  implied  recognition  of  her  right 
to  succeed  to  the  English  throne  after  Elizabeth's  death.  It 
had  been  necessary,  however,  to  ascertain  in  some  way  whether 
her  protestations  were  sincere.  A  secret  watch  had  been  kept 
over  her  correspondence,  and  Babington's  letters  and  her  own 
answers  had  fallen  into  Walsingham's  hands.  There  it  all  was  in 
her  own  cipher,  the  key  to  which  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
carelessness  of  a  confederate.  The  six  gentlemen  who  were  to 
have  rewarded  EIizab'eth*s  confidence  by  killing  her  were  easily 
recogtiised.    They  were  seized  with  Babington  and  Ballard,  when 
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they  imagined  themselves  on  the  eve  of  their  triumph.  Babing- 
ton  flinched  and  confessed,  and  they  were  all  hanged.  Mary 
Stuart  herself  had  outworn  compassion.  Twice  already  on  the 
discovery  of  her  earlier  plots  the  House  of  Commons  had  petitioned 
for  her  execution.  For  this  last  piece  of  treachery  she  was 
tried  at  Fotheringay  before  a  commission  of  peers  and  Privy 
Councillors.  She  denied  her  letters,  but  her  complicity  was 
proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Parliament  was  called,  and  a  third  time 
insisted  that  the  long  drama  should  now  be  ended  and  loyal 
England  be  allowed  to  breathe  in  peace.  Elizabeth  signed  the 
warrant.  France,  Spain,  any  other  Power  in  the  world  would  have 
long  since  made  an  endr  of  a  competitor  so  desperate  and  so  in- 
curable. Tom  by  many  feelings— natural  pity,  dread  of  the 
world's  opinion — Elizabeth  paused  before  ordering  the  warrant  to 
be  executed.  If  nothing  had  been  at  stake  but  her  own  life, 
she  would  have  left  the  lady  to  weave  fresh  plots  and  at  last, 
perhaps,  to  succeed.  If  the  nation's  safety  required  an  end  to  be 
made  with  her,  she  felt  it  hard  that  the  duty  should  be  thrown 
on  herself.  Where  were  all  those  eager  champions  who  had  signed 
the  Association  Bond,  who  had  talked  so  loudly  ?  Could  none  of 
them  be  found  to  recollect  their  oaths  and  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  ? 

Her  Council,  Burghley,  and  the  rest,  knowing  her  disposition 
and  feeling  that  it  was  life  or  death  to  English  liberty,  took  the 
responsibility  on  themselves.  They  sent  the  warrant  down  to 
Fotheringay  at  their  own  risk,  leaving  their  mistress  to  deny,  if 
she  pleased,  that  she  had  meant  it  to  be  executed,  and  the  wild 
career  of  Mary  Stuart  ended  on  the  scaffold. 

They  knew  what  they  were  immediately  doing.  They  knew 
that  if  treason  had  a  meaning  Mary  Stuart  had  brought  her  fate 
upon  herself.  They  did  not,  perhaps,  realise  the  full  effects  that 
were  to  follow,  or  that  with  Mary  Stuart  had  vanished  the  last 
serious  danger  of  a  Catholic  insurrection  in  England ;  or  perhaps 
they  did  realise  it,  and  this  was  what  decided  them  to  act. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  this  here.  As  long  as  there  was  a  Catholic 
princess  of  English  blood  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  the  allegiance 
of  the  Cathohcs  to  Elizabeth  had  been  easily  shaken.  If  she  was 
spared  now,  every  one  of  them  would  look  on  her  as  their  future 
sovereign.  To  overthrow  Elizabeth  might  mean  the  loss  of 
national  independence.  The  Queen  of  Scots  gone,  they  were 
paralysed  by  divided  counsels,  and  love  of  country  proved  stronger 
than  their  creed. 

BB4 
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What  concerns  us  specially  at  present  is  the  effect  on  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  reluctance  of  Philip  to  undertake  the  Eng- 
lish enterprise  (the  'empresa,'  as  it  was  generally  called)  had  risen 
from  a  fear  that  when  it  was  accomplished  he  would  lose  the  fruit 
of  his  labours.  He  could  never  assure  himself  that  if  he  placed 
Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne  she  would  not  become  eventually 
French.  He  now  learnt  that  she  had  bequeathed  to  himself  her 
claims  on  the  English  succession.  He  had  once  been  titular 
King  of  England.  He  had  pretensions  of  his  own,  as  in  the 
descent  from  Edward  III.  The  Jesuits,  the  Catholic  enthu- 
siasts throughout  Europe,  assured  him  that  if  he  would  now  take 
up  the  cause  in  earnest  he  might  maBe  England  a  province  of 
Spain.  There  were  still  difficulties.  He  might  hope  that  the 
English  Catholic  laity  would  accept  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
sure  of  it.  He  could  not  be  sure  that  he  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pope.  He  continued,  as  the  Conde  de  Feria  said 
scornfully  of  him,  *meando  en  vado,'  a  phrase  which  I  cannot 
translate;  it  meant  hesitating  when  he  ought  to  act.  But  he 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  he  could  now  take  a  stronger  atti- 
tude towards  Elizabeth  as  a  claimant  to  her  throne.  If  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  to  go  forward,  he  could  raise  his  terms.  He  could 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
The  States  of  the  Low  Countries  had  made  over  five  of  their 
strongest  towns  to  Elizabeth  as  the  price  of  her  assistance.  He 
could  insist  on  her  restoring  them,  not  to  the  States,  but  to  him- 
self. Could  she  be  brought  to  consent  to  such  an  act  of  perfidy, 
Parma  and  he  both  felt  that  the  power  would  then  be  gone  from 
her  as  effectually  as  Samson's  when  his  locks  were  clipped  by  the 
harlot,  and  they  could  leave  her  then,  if  it  suited  them,  on  a 
throne  which  would  have  become  a  pillory — for  the  finger  of 
scorn  to  point  at. 

With  such  a  view  before  him  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary 
for  Philip  to  hurry  forward  the  preparations  which  he  had  already 
commenced.  The  more  formidable  he  could  make  himself  the 
better  able  he  would  be  to  frighten  Elizabeth  into  submission. 

Every  dockyard  in  Spain  was  set  to  work,  building  galleons 
and  collecting  stores.  Santa  Cruz  would  command.  Philip  was 
himself  more  resolved  than  ever  to  accompany  the  expedition  in 
person  and  dictate  from  the  English  Channel  the  conditions  of 
the  pacification  of  Europe. 

Secresy  was  no  longer  attempted — indeed,  was  no  longer 
possible.    All  Latin  Christendom  was  palpitating  with  expecta- 
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tion.  At  Lisbon,  at  Cadiz,  at  Barcelona,  at  Naples,  the  ship^ 
Wrights  were  busy  night  and  day.  The  sea  was  covered  with 
vessels  freighted  with  arms  and  provisions  streaming  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Catholic  volunteers  from  all  nations  flocked 
into  the  Peninsula  to  take  a  share  in  the  mighty  movement  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world,  and  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks  were  set  praying  through  the  whole  Latin  Conununion 
that  Heaven  would  protect  its  own  cause. 

Meantime  the  negotiations  for  peace  continued,  and  Elizabeth, 
strange  to  say,  persisted  in  listening.  She  would  not  see  what 
was  plain  to  all  the  world  besides.  The  execution  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  lay  on  her  spirit  and  threw  her  back  into  the  obstinate 
humour  which  had  made  Walsingham  so  often  despair  of  her 
safety.  For  two  months  after  that  scene  at  Fotheringay  she 
had  refused  to  see  Burghley,  and  would  consult  no  one  but  Sir 
James  Crofts  and  her  Spanish-tempered  ladies.  She  knew  that 
Spain  now  intended  that  she  should  betray  the  towns  in  the  Low 
Countries,  yet  she  was  blind  to  the  infamy  which  it  would  bring 
upon  her.  She  left  her  troops  there  without  their  wages  to 
shiver  into  mutiny.  She  named  commissioners,  with  Sir  James 
Crofts  at  their  head,  to  go  to  Ostend  and  treat  with  Parma,  and 
if  she  had  not  resolved  on  an  act  of  treachery  she  at  least  played 
with  the  temptation  and  persuaded  herself  that  if  she  chose  to 
make  over  the  towns  to  Philip  she  would  be  only  restoring  them 
to  their  lawful  owner. 

Burghley  and  Walsingham,  you  can  see  from  their  letters, 
believed  now  that  Elizabeth  had  ruined  herself  at  last.  Happily 
her  moods  were  variable  as  the  weather.  She  was  forced  to  see 
the  condition  to  which  she  had  reduced  her  affairs  in  the  Low 
Countries  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  starving  wretches 
who  had  deserted  from  the  garrisons  there  and  had  come  across 
to  clamour  for  their  pay  at  her  own  palace  gates.  If  she  had  no 
troops  in  the  field  but  a  mutinous  and  starving  rabble,  she  might 
get  no  terms  at  all.  It  might  be  well  to  show  Philip  that  on 
one  element  at  least  she  could  still  be  dangerous.  She  had  lost 
nothing  by  the  bold  actions  of  Drake  and  the  privateers.  With 
half  a  heart  she  allowed  Drake  to  fit  them  out  again,  take  the 
Bumjdvmiura^  a  ship  of  her  own,  to  cany  his  flag,  and  go  down 
to  the  coast  of  Spain  and  see  what  was  going  on.  He  was  not  to 
do  too  much.  She  sent  a  vice-admiral  with  him  in  the  lAon^  to 
be  a  check  on  over-audacity.  Drake  knew  how  to  deal  with 
embarrassing  vice-admirals.   His  own  adventurers  would  sail,  if 
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he  ordered,  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  be  quite  certain 
that  it  was  the  right  place  to  go  to.  Once  under  way  and  on 
the  blue  water  he  would  go  his  own  course  and  run  his  own  risks. 
Cadiz  harbour  was  thronged  with  transports,  provision  ships, 
powder  vessels — a  hundred  sail  of  them — many  of  a  thousand  tons 
and  over,  loading  with  stores  for  the  Armada.  There  were  thirty 
sail  of  adventurers,  the  smartest  ships  afloat  on  the  ocean,  and 
sailed  by  the  smartest  seamen  that  ever  handled  rope  or  tiller. 
Something  might  be  done  at  Cadiz  if  he  did  not  say  too  much 
about  it.  The  leave  had  been  given  to  him  to  go,  but  he  knew 
by  experience,  and  Burghley  again  warned  him,  that  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  revoked  if  he  waited  too  long.  The  moment 
was  his  own  and  he  used  it.  He  was  but  just  in  time.  Before 
his  sails  were  under  the  horizon  a  courier  galloped  into  Plymouth 
with  orders  that  under  no  condition  was  he  to  enter  port  or  haven 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  injure  Spanish  subjects.  What  else  was 
he  going  out  for  ?  He  had  guessed  how  it  would  be.  Comedy 
or  earnest  he  could  not  tell.  If  earnest  some  such  order  would 
be  sent  after  him,  and  he  had  not  an  instant  to  lose. 

He  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April.  OflF  Ushant  he 
fell  in  with  a  north-west  gale,  and  he  flew  on,  spreading  every  stitch 
of  canvas  which  his  spars  would  bear.    In  five  days  he  was  at 
Cape  St.  Vincent.    On  the  18th  he  had  the  white  houses  of  Cadiz 
right  in  front  of  him,  and  could  see  for  himself  the  forests  of 
masts  from  the  ships  and  transports  with  which  the  harbour  was 
choked.    Here  was  a  chance  for  a  piece  of  service  if  there  was 
courage  for  the  venture.    He  signalled  for  his  officers  to  come  on 
board  the  Buonavmtura.    There  before  their  eyes  was,  if  not 
the  Armada  itself,  the  materials  which  were  to  fit  the  Armada  for 
the  seas.    Did  they  dare  to  go  in  with  him  and  destroy  them  ? 
There  were  batteries  at  the  harbour  mouth,  but  Drake's  mariners 
had  faced  Spanish  batteries  at  San  Domingo  and  Carthagena  and 
had  not  found  them  very  formidable.    Go  in  ?    Of  course  they 
would.    Where  Drake  would  lead  the  corsairs  of  Plymouth  were 
never  afraid  to  follow.    The  vice-admiral  pleaded  danger  to  her 
Majesty's  ships.    It  was  not  the  business  of  an  English  fleet  to  be 
particular  about  danger.    Straight  in  they  went  with  a  feir  wind 
and  a  flood  tide,  ran  past  the  batteries  and  under  a  storm  of  shot, 
to  which  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  wait  to  reply.  The 
poor  vice-admiral  followed  reluctantly  in  the  Lion,     A  single 
shot  hit  the  Lion,  and  he  edged  away  out  of  range,  anchored,  and 
drifted  to  sea  again  with  the  ebb.    But  Drake  and  all  the  rest 
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dashed  on,  sank  the  guardship — a  large  galleon — and  sent  flying  a 
fleet  of  galleys  which  ventured  too  near  them  and  were  never 
seen  again. 

Further  resistance  there  was  none — absolutely  none.  The 
crews  of  the  store  ships  escaped  in  their  boats  to  land.  The 
governor  of  Cadiz,  the  same  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  who  the 
next  year  was  to  gain  a  disastrous  immortality,  fled  like  a  tall 
gentleman  to  raise  troops  and  prevent  Drake  from  landing. 
Drake  had  no  intention  of  landing.  At  his  extreme  leisure  he 
took  possession  of  the  Spanish  shipping,  searched  every  vessel, 
and  carried  off  everything  that  he  could  use.  He  detained  as 
prisoners  the  few  men  that  he  found  on  board,  and  then,  after 
doing  his  work  deliberately  and  completely,  he  set  the  hulls  on 
fire,  cut  the  cables,  and  left  them  to  drive  on  the  rising  tide 
under  the  walls  of  the  town — a  confused  mass  of  blazing  ruin. 
On  the  12th  of  April  he  had  sailed  from  Plymouth  ;  on  the  1 9th  he 
entered  Cadiz  harbour ;  on  the  1st  of  May  he  passed  out  again  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  boat  or  a  man.  He  said  in  jest  that  he  had  singed 
the  King  of  Spain's  beard  for  him.  In  sober  prose  he  had  done 
the  King  of  Spain  an  amount  of  damage  which  a  million  ducats 
and  a  year's  labour  would  imperfectly  replace.  The  daring 
rapidity  of  the  enterprise  astonished  Spain,  and  astonished 
Europe,  more  than  the  storm  of  the  West  Indian  towns.  The 
English  had  long  teeth,  as  Santa  Cruz  had  told  Philip's  council, 
and  the  teeth  would  need  drawing  before  mass  would  be  heard 
again  at  Westminster.  The  Spaniards  were  a  gallant  race,  and  a 
dashing  exploit,  though  at  their  own  expense,  could  be  admired 
by  the  countrymen  of  Cervantes.  *So  praised,'  we  read,  *was 
Drake  for  his  valour  among  them  that  they  said  if  he  was  not  a 
Lutheran  there  would  not  be  the  like  of  him  in  the  world.'  A 
Court  lady  was  invited  by  the  King  to  join  a  party  on  a  lake  near 
Madrid.  The  lady  replied  that  she  dared  not  trust  herself  on  the 
water  with  his  Majesty  lest  Sir  Francis  Drake  should  have  her. 

Drake  might  well  be  praised.  But  Drake  would  have  been  the 
first  to  divide  the  honour  with  the  comrades  who  were  his  arm 
and  hand.  Great  admirals  and  generals  do  not  win  their  battles 
single-handed  like  the  heroes  of  romance.  Orders  avail  only 
when  there  are  men  to  execute  them.  Not  a  captain,  not  an 
officer  who  served  imder  Drake  ever  flinched  or  blundered.  Never 
was  such  a  school  for  seamen  as  that  twenty  years'  privateering 
war  between  the  servants  of  the  Pope  and  the  West  Country 
Protestant  adventurers.    Those  too  must  be  remembered  who 
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built  and  rigged  the  ships  in  which  they  sailed  and  fought  their 
battles.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  was  no  dishonesty 
in  contractors,  no  scamping  of  the  work  in  the  yards  where  the 
Pljrmouth  rovers  were  fitted  out  for  sea.  Their  hearts  were  in  it ; 
they  were  soldiers  of  a  common  cause. 

Three  weeks  had  sufficed  for  Cadiz.  No  order  for  recall  had 
yet  arrived.  Drake  had  other  plans  before  him,  and  the  men 
were  in  high  spirits  and  ready  for  anything.  A  fleet  of  Spanish 
men-of-war  was  expect^  round  from  the  Mediterranean.  He 
proposed  to  stay  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Straits,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  them.  He  wanted  fresh 
water  too,  and  had  to  find  it  somewhere. 

Before  leaving  Cadiz  roads  he  had  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
his  prisoners.  Many  English  were  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  Office  working  in  irons  as  galley  slaves.  He  sent  in  a 
pinnace  to  propose  an  exchange,  and  had  to  wait  some  days  for 
an  answer.  At  length,  after  a  reference  to  Lisbon,  the  Spanish 
authorities  replied  that  they  had  no  English  prisoners.  If  this 
was  true  those  they  had  must  have  died  of  barbarous  usage; 
and  after  a  consultation  with  his  officers  Sir  Francis  sent  in  word 
that  for  the  future  such  prisoners  as  they  might  take  would  be 
sold  to  the  Moors,  and  the  money  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
English  captives  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Water  was  the  next  point.  There  were  springs  at  Faro,  with 
a  Spanish  force  stationed  there  to  guard  them.  Force  or  no  force, 
water  was  to  be  had.  The  boats  were  sent  on  shore.  The  boats' 
crews  stormed  the  forts  and  filled  the  casks.  The  vice-admiral 
again  lifted  up  his  voice.  The  Queen  had  ordered  that  there  was 
to  be  no  landing  on  Spanish  soil.  At  Cadiz  the  order  had  been 
observed.  There  had  been  no  need  to  land.  Here  at  Faro  there 
had  been  direct  defiance  of  her  Majesty's  command.  He  became 
so  loud  in  his  clamours  that  Drake  found  it  necessary  to  lock 
him  up  in  his  own  cabin,  and  at  length  to  send  him  home  with 
his  ship  to  complain.  For  himself,  as  the  expected  fleet  from  the 
Straits  did  not  appear,  and  as  he  had  shaken  off  his  troublesome 
second  in  command,  he  proceeded  leisurely  up  the  coast,  intending 
to  look  in  at  Lisbon  and  see  for  himself  how  things  were  going 
on  there.  All  along  as  he  went  he  fell  in  with  traders  loaded  with 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  Armada.  All  these  he  destroyed  as 
he  advanced,  and  at  length  found  himself  under  the  purple  hills 
of  Cintra  and  looking  up  into  the  Tagus.  There  lay  gathered 
together  the  strength  of  the  fighting  naval  force  of  ^ain — fifty 
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great  galleons  already  arrived,  the  largest  war  ships  which  then 
floated  on  the  ocean.  Santa  Graz,  the  best  officer  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  was  himself  in  the  town  and  in  command.  To  venture  a 
repetition  of  the  Cadiz  exploit  in  the  face  of  such  odds  seemed 
too  desperate  even  for  Drake,  but  it  was  one  of  those  occasions 
when  the  genius  of  a  great  commander  sees  more  than  ordinary 
eyes.  He  calculated,  and,  as  was  proved  afterwards,  calculated 
rightly,  that  the  galleons  would  be  half  manned,  or  not  manned 
at  all,  and  crowded  with  landsmen  bringing  on  board  the  stores. 
Their  sides  as  they  lay  would  be  choked  with  hulks  and  lighters. 
They  would  be  unable  to  get  their  anchors  up,  set  their  canvas, 
or  stir  from  their  moorings.  Daring  as  Drake  was  known  to  be, 
no  one  would  expect  him  to  go  with  so  small  a  force  into  the 
enemy's  stronghold,  and  there  would  be  no  preparations  to  meet 
him.  He  could  count  upon  the  tides.  The  winds  at  that  season 
of  the  year  were  firesh  and  steady,  and  could  be  counted  on  also 
to  take  him  in  or  out ;  there  was  sea  room  in  the  river  for  such 
vessels  as  the  adventurers'  to  manoeuvre  and  to  retreat  if  over- 
matched. Bash  as  such  an  enterprise  might  seem  to  an  unpro- 
fessional eye,  Drake  certainly  thought  of  it,  perhaps  had  meant 
to  try  it  in  some  form  or  other  and  so  make  an  end  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  England.  He  could  not  venture  without  asking  first 
for  his  mistress's  permission.  He  knew  her  nature.  He  knew 
that  his  services  at  Cadiz  would  outweigh  his  disregard  of  her 
orders,  and  that  so  far  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  he  knew  also 
that  she  was  still  hankering  after  peace,  and  that  without  her 
leave  he  must  do  nothing  to  make  peace  impossible.  There  is  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  Queen,  written  when  he  was  lying  off 
Lisbon,  very  characteristic  of  the  time  and  the  man. 

Nelson  or  Lord  St.  Vincent  did  not  talk  much  of  expecting 
supernatural  assistance.  If  they  had  we  should  suspect  them 
of  using  language  conventionally  which  they  would  have  done 
better  to  leave  alone.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  like  his  other  great 
contemporaries,  believed  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  and 
was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  so.  His  object  was  to  protest 
against  a  recall  in  the  flow  of  victory.  The  Spaniards,  he  said, 
were  but  mortal  men.  They  were  enemies  of  the  Truth,  up- 
holders of  Dagon's  image,  which  had  fallen  in  other  days  before 
the  ark,  and  would  fall  again  if  boldly  defied.  So  long  as  he  had 
ships  that  would  float,  and  there  was  food  on  board  them  for  the 
men  to  eat,  he  entreated  her  to  let  him  stay  and  strike  whenever 
a  chance  was  offered  him.   The  continuing  to  the  end  yielded 
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the  true  glory.  When  men  were  serving  religion  and  their 
country,  a  merciful  God,  it  was  likely,  would  give  them  victory, 
and  Satan  and  his  angels  should  not  prevail. 

All  in  good  time.  Another  year  and  Drake  would  have  the 
chance  he  wanted.  For  the  moment  Satan  had  prevailed — Satan 
in  the  shape  of  Elizabeth's  Catholic  advisers.  Her  answer  came. 
Tt  was  warm  and  generous.  She  did  not,  could  not,  blame  him 
for  what  he  had  done  so  far,  but  she  desired  him  to  provoke  the 
King  of  Spain  no  further.  The  negotiations  for  peace  had  opened 
and  must  not  be  interfered  with. 

This  prohibition  from  the  Queen"  prevented,  perhaps,  what 
would  have  been  the  most  remarkable  exploit  in  English  naval 
history.  As  matters  stood  it  would  have  been 'perfectly  possible 
for  Drake  to  have  gone  into  the  Tagus,  and  if  he  could  not  have 
burnt  the  galleons  he  could  certainly  have  come  away  unhurt. 
He  had  guessed  their  condition  with  entire  correctness.  The 
ships  were  there,  but  the  ships'  companies  were  not  on  board 
them.  Santa  Cruz  himself  admitted  that  if  Drake  had  gone  in  he 
could  have  himself  done  nothing  '  por  falta  de  gente '  (for  want  of 
men).  And  Drake  undoubtedly  would  have  gone,  and  would  have 
done  something  with  which  all  the  world  would  have  rung,  but 
for  the  i)ositive  command  of  his  nustress.  He  lingered  in  the 
roads  at  Cintra,  hoping  that  Santa  Cruz  would  come  out  and  meet 
him.  All  Spain  was  clamouring  at  Santa  Cruz's  inaction. 
Philip  wrote  to  stir  the  old  admiral  to  energy.  He  must  not 
allow  himself  to  be  defied  by  a  squadron  of  insolent  rovers.  He 
must  chase  them  off  the  coast  or  destroy  them.  Santa  Cruz 
needed  no  stirring.  Santa  Cruz,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights, 
was  chafing  at  his  own  impotence;  but  he  was  obliged  to  tell 
his  master  that  if  he  wished  to  have  service  out  of  his  galleons 
he  must  provide  crews  to  handle  them,  and  they  must  rot  at  their 
anchors  till  he  did.  He  told  him,  moreover,  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  exert  himself  in  earnest.  If  he  waited  much  longer, 
England  would  have  grown  too  strong  for  him  to  deal  with. 

In  strict  obedience  Drake  ought  now  to  have  gone  home,  but 
the  campaign  had  brought  so  far  more  glory  than  prize  money. 
His  comrades  required  some  consolation  for  the  disappointment  at 
Lisbon.  The  theory  of  these  armaments  of  adventurers  was 
that  the  cost  should  be  paid  somehow  by  the  enemy,  and  he  could 
be  assured  that  if  he  brought  back  a  prize  or  two  in  which  she 
could  claim  a  share  the  Queen  would  not  call  him  to  a  very  strict 
account.   Homeward-bound  galleons  or  merchantmen  were  to  be 
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met  with  occasionally  at  the  Azores.  On  leaving  Lisbon  Drake 
headed  away  to  St.  Michael's,  and  his  lucky  star  was  still  in  the 
ascendant. 

As  if  sent  on  purpose  for  him,  the  &an  PkUipj  a  magnificent 
caraque  from  the  Indies,  fell  straight  into  his  hands,  ^so  lichly 
loaded/  it  was  said,  that  every  man  in  the  fleet  counted  his  foitune 
made.  There  was  no  need  to  wait  for  more.  It  was  but  two 
months  since  Drake  had  sailed  firom  Plymouth.  He  could  now 
go  home  after  a  cruise  of  which  the  history  of  his  own  or  any 
other  country  had  never  presented  the  like.  He  had  struck  the 
King  of  Spain  in  his  own  stronghold.  He  had  disabled  the 
intended  Armada  for  one  season  at  least.  He  had  picked  up  a 
prize  by  the  way,  and  as  if  by  accident,  worth  half  a  million,  to 
pay  his  expenses,  so  that  he  had  cost  nothing  to  his  mistress,  and 
had  brought  back  a  handsome  present  for  her.  I  doubt  if  such 
a  naval  estimate  was  ever  presented  to  an  English  House  of 
Commons.  Above  all  he  had  taught  the  self-confident  Spaniard  • 
to  be  a&aid  of  him,  and  he  carried  back  his  poor  comrades  in 
such  a  glow  of  triumph  that  they  would  have  fought  Satan  and 
all  his  angels  with  Drake  at  their  head. 

Our  West  Country  annals  still  tell  how  the  country  people 
streamed  down  in  their  best  clothes  to  see  the  great  San  Philip 
towed  into  Dartmouth  Harbour.  English  Protestantism  was  no 
bad  cable  for  the  nation  to  ride  by  in  those  stormy  times,  and 
deserves  to  be  honourably  remembered  in  a  School  of  History  at 
ai)  English  University. 

J.  A.  Fhoude. 
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'Halfway  between  the  Stiles/ 

(A  niOHT'OF'WA  T  INCIDENT,) 

BY  the  road,  Scarby  village  is  good  three  miles  from  CoUetwood, 
the  nearest  town  and  railway  station.  But  there  is  a  short 
cut  over  the  hills  for  foot  passengers.  Over  the  hills  they  call  it, 
but  between  the  hills  would  be  more  correct,  for  there  is  a  sort 
of  tableland  once  you  have  climbed  a  short,  steep  bit  up  from  the 
town,  which  extends  nearly  to  Scarby,  sloping  down  to  the  village 
gradually. 

And  on  each  side  of  this  tableland  the  hills  rise  again,  north 
and  south,  higher  to  the  north  than  to  the  south.  So  this  flat 
stretch,  though  at  some  considerable  height,  is  neither  bleak  nor 
exposed,  being  sheltered  on  the  colder  side,  and  fairly  open  to 
the  sunshine  south  and  west. 

It  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  so  it  must  have  been  considered  in 
the  old  days ;  for  a  large  monastery  stood  there  once,  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  of  which  the  memory  is  still 
preserved  in  the  pame — '  Monksholdings.' 

Pleasant,  but  a  trifle  inconvenient,  as  the  only  carriage-road 
makes  a  great  round  from  Colletwood,  winding  along  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  the  north  side  till  it  reaches  the  village,  then  up  again 
by  the  gradual  slope,  half  a  mile  or  so — a  drive  in  all  of  three  to 
four  miles,  whereas,  as  the  bird  flies  or  the  pedestrian  walks,  the 
distance  from  the  town  is  barely  a  quarter  of  that. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  probably  no  road  at  all,  the  hill- 
path  doubtless  serving  all  requirements.  Naturally  enough,  there- 
fore, it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  public  property,  and 
people  forgot — if,  indeed,  any  one  had  ever  thought  of  it — ^that 
though  the  monastery  was  a  ruin,  the  once  carefully  kept  land 
round  about  the  old  dwelling-place  of  Monksholdings  was  still 
private  property. 

And  the  sensation  was  great  when  suddenly  the  news  reached 
the  neighbourhood  that  this  ^  unique  estate,'  as  the  agents  called 
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it,  was  sold — sold  by  the  old  Duke  of  Scarshire,  who  scarcely 
remembered  that  he  owned  it,  to  a  man  who  meant  to  live  on  it, 
to  build  a  house  which  should  be  a  home  for  several  months  of 
the  year  for  himself  and  his  family. 

There  was  considerable  growling  and  grumbling;  and  this 
rose  to  its  height  when  a  rumour  got  about  that  the  hill-path — 
such  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  lay  within  the  actual  demesne — 
was  to  be  closed — must  be  closed,  if  the  site  already  chosen  for  the 
new  house  was  to  be  retained ;  for  the  house  would  actually  stand 
upon  the  old  foot-track,  and  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  that 
the  site  had  been  well  and  wisely  selected. 

Things  grew  warlike,  boding  no  agreeable  reception  for  the 
new-comers — a  JVIr.  Raynald  and  his  family,  newcomers  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  said,  as  well  as  to  Scarshire.  Every  one  plunged  into 
questions  of  right  of  way ;  the  local  legalities  raised  and  discussed 
knotty  points;  CoUetwood  and  Scarby  were  aflame.  But  it  ajl 
ended,  flatly  enough,  in  a  compromise! 

Mr.  Baynald  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and 
courteous  of  men.  He  came,  saw,  and — conquered.  The  good- 
will of  his  future  neighbours  was  won  ere  he  knew  he  had  risked 
its  loss.  Henceforward  congratulations,  reciprocated  and  repeated, 
on  the  charming  additions  to  Scarby  society  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  detour^  skirting  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Monksholdings  grounds,  which  the  footpath  was  now  inveigled 
into  making,  was  voted  *  a  great  improvement.* 

And  in  due  time  the  mansion  rose. 

*  A  great  improvement  *  also  to  the  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  It  was  in  perfectly  good  taste — unpretentious  and 
quietly  picturesque.  It  might  have  been  there  always  for  any 
jarring  protest  to  the  contrary. 

And  just  halfway  along  the  old  foot-track,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  two  stiles  which  let  the  traveller  to  or  from  Scarby  in 
or  out  of  the  Monksholdings  demesne,  stood  Sybil  Baynald's  grand 
piano ! 

The  stiles  remained  as  an  interesting  survival,  but  they  were 
made  use  of  by  no  one  not  bound  for  the  house  itself.  And  beside 
each  was  a  gate — a  good  oaken  gate,  that  suited  the  place,  as  did 
everything  about  it ;  and  beside  each  gate  a  quaint  miniature 
dweUing,  one  of  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  east,  and  the 
other  as  the  west,  Monksholdings  lodge. 

The  first  time  the  Baynalds  came  down  to  their  new  home 
they  made  but  a  short  stay  there.  It  was  already  late  in  the 
season,  and  though  the  preceding  summer  had  been  a  magnificent 
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one  for  drying  fresh  walls  and  plaster,  it  would  scarcely  have  done 
to  risk  damp  or  chilly  weather  in  so  recently  built  a  house. 

They  stayed  long  enough  to  confirm  the  &vourable  impression 
the  head  of  the  £Eimily  had  already  made,  and  to  lead  themselves 
to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  less  curtailed  stay  in  Scarshire. 

The  last  morning  of  their  visit,  SybO,  the  eldest  daughter,  up 
and  about  betimes,  turned  to  her  &ther,  when  she  had  taken  her 
place  beside  him  at  the  breaMast-table,  with  a  suspicion  of  annoy- 
ance on  her  usually  cheerful  face. 

^  Papa,'  she  said,  ^  I  have  seen  that  old  man  iigainy  leaning 
on  the  stile  by  the  Scarby  lodge  and  looking  in — along  the  drive 
so  queerly.  I  don't  quite  like  it.  It  gave  me  rather  a  ghostly 
feeling ;  or  else  he  is  out  of  his  mind.' 

Her  brother,  Mark  by  name,  began  to  laugh,  after  the  manner 
of  brothers. 

*  How  very  oddly  you  express  yourself! '  he  said.  *  I  should 
like  to  experience a  ghostly  feeling."  A  ghost  is  just  what  this 
place  wants  to  make  it  perfect.  But  it  should  be  the  spirit  of 
one  of  the  original  monks.' 

Mr.  Baynald  turned  to  his  son  rather  sharply. 

*  I  don't  want  any  nonsense  of  that  kind  set  about,  Mark,'  he 
said.  *  It  would  frighten  the  younger  children  when  they  come 
down  here.  I  will  ask  about  the  old  man.  It  is  quite  possible  he 
is  half-witted,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  forgot  about  it  when 
Sybil  mentioned  it  before.  But  no  doubt  he  is  perfectly  harm- 
less.   Has  no  one  seen  him  but  you,  Sybil  ? ' 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

*  None  of  tw,'  she  replied.  *  And  I  wasn't  exactly  frightened. 
There  was  something  very  pathetic  about  him.  He  looked  at  me 
closely,  murmuring  some  words,  and  then  shook  his  head.  That 
was  all.' 

But  just  then  her  father  was  called  away  to  give  some  last 
directions,  and  in  the  bustle  of  hurry  to  catch  their  trains,  the 
matter  passed  from  the  minds  of  the  younger  as  well  as  the  elder 
members  of  the  family. 

It  returned  to  Sybil's  memory,  however,  when  she  found 
herself  in  their  London  house  again,  and  called  upon  by  her 
younger  sisters  to  relate  every  detail  of  Monksholdings  and  its 
neighbourhood.  But,  mindful  of  her  father's  warning,  she  said 
nothing  to  Esther  or  Annis  of  the  figure  at  the  gate.  It  was  only 
to  Miss  March — Ellinor  March — the  dearly  loved  governess,  who 
was  more  friend  than  teacher  to  her  three  pupils,  that  she  spoke 
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of  it,  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  younger  ones  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  her  father  and  mother  were  busy  with  Indian  letters  in  Mr. 
Baynald's  study. 

The  two  girls,  we  may  say — for  Ellinor  was  still  some  years 
under  thirty — were  alone  in  the  drawing  room.  Ellinor  had  been 
playing  something  tender  and  faintly  weird — it  died  away  under 
her  fingers,  and  she  sat  on  at  the  piano  in  silence. 

Sybil  spoke  suddenly. 

'That  is  80  melancholy,'  she  said,  'something  so  long  ago 
about  it,  like  the  ghost  of  a  sorrow  rather  than  a  sorrow  itself.  I 
know — I  know  what  it  makes  me  think  of.    Listen,  Ellinor.' 

For  out  of  school  hours  the  two  threw  formality  aside,  and 
Sybil  told  of  the  sad,  wistful  old  face  looking  over  the  stile. 

'  Now  it  has  come  back  to  me,'  she  said  ;  ^  I  can't  forget  it.' 

Ellinor,  too,  was  impressed. 

*Yes,'  she  said,  'it  sounds  very  pitiful.  Who  knows  what 
tragedy  is  bound  up  in  it  ? '  and  she  sighed. 

Sybil  understood  her.  Miss  March's  history  was  a  strange  one. 

'We  must  find  out  about  it  when  we  go  down  to  Monks- 
holdings  next  year,'  she  said. 

*  And  perhaps,'  added  Ellinor,  '  even  if  he  is  half-witted,  we 
might  do  something  to  comfort  the  poor  man.' 

Sybil  hesitated. 

^  Then  you  don't  think  he  can  be  a  ghost  ? '  she  said,  looking 
half  ashamed  of  the  suggestion. 

Miss  March  smiled — ^her  smile  was  sad. 

'  In  one  sense,  no,  I  should  think  it  highly  ifnprobable ;  in 
another,  yes,  there  must  be  the  ghost  of  some  great  sorrow  about 
the  face  you  describe,'  she  said. 

So  there  was. 

This  is  the  story. 

At  the  further  end  of  Scarby  village — the  further  end,  that  is 
to  say,  from  Monksholdings  and  the  path  between  the  hills — ^the 
road  drops  again  somewhat  suddenly.  Only  for  a  short  distance, 
however ;  Mayling  Farm — '  Giles's  '  as  it  is  colloquially  called — 
which  is  the  first  house  you  come  to  when  you  reach  level  ground 
again,  being  by  no  means  low-lying. 

On  the  contrary,  the  west  windows  command  a  grand  view  of 
the  great  Scarshire  plain  beneath,  bordered  by  the  faint  hazy 
blue,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  clouds,  of  the  long  range 
of  hills  concealing  the  far-ofif  glimmer  of  the  ocean,  which  other- 
wise might  sometimes  be  perceptible. 
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Mayling  is  a  very  old  place,  and  the  G-ileBes  have  been  there 
^  always/  so  to  speak — steady-going,  nnambitioos,  save  as  regards 
their  {iemning  and  its  success ;  they  have  been  just  the  make  of 
men  to  settle  on  to  their  ground  as  if  it  and  they  could  have  no 
existence  apart.  A  fine  race  physically  as  well  as  morally,  though 
some  twenty-five  years  or  so  before  the  Baynalds  bought  Monks- 
holdings  a  run  of  ill  luck,  a  whole  chapter  of  casualties,  had 
brought  them  down  to  but  one  representative,  and  he  scarcely  the 
typical  Farmer  Giles  of  Mayling. 

This  was  Bamett,  the  youngest  of  four  stalwart  sons — the 
youngest  and  the  only  survivor.  He  was  already  forty  when  his 
father  died,  earnestly  commending  to  him  the  ^  old  place,'  which 
even  at  eighty  the  aged  fiEurmer  felt  himself  better  fitted  to  manage 
than  the  somewhat  delicate,  sensitive  man  whom  his  brothers  had 
made  good-natured  fun  of  in  his  youth  as  a  '  bookworm.' 

But  Bamett  was  intelligent  and  sensible,  and  he  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Circumstances  helped  him.  The  year  after  old  Giles  s 
death  Bamett  for  the  first  time  fell  in  love,  wisely  and  well.  His 
affection  was  bestowed  on  a  worthy  object — Marion  Grover,  the 
daughter  of  a  yeoman  in  the  next  county— and  was  fully 
returned. 

Marion  was  years  younger  than  her  lover,  fifteen  at  least, 
eminently  practical,  healthy,  and  pretty.  She  brought  her 
husband  just  exactly  what  he  was  most  in  need  of — brightness, 
energy,  and  youth.  It  was  an  ideal  marriage,  and  everything 
prospered  at  Mayling.  Four  years  after  the  advent  of  the  new 
Mrs.  Giles,  you  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the  farmer,  he 
seemed  another  man. 

He  adored  his  wife,  and  coul^  hardly  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
regret  that  their  child  was  not  a  son,  even  though,  failing  an  heir, 
the  old  name  must  die  out ;  for  if  thei«  was  one  creature  the 
husband  and  wife  loved  more  than  each  other  it  was  their  baby 
girl. 

A  month  or  two  after  this  child's  second  birthday  the  singrular 
catastrophe  occurred  which  changed  the  world  to  poor  Bamett 
Giles,  leaving  him  but  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  physically  and 
mentally. 

Young  Mrs.  Giles  was  strong  in  every  way,  and  from  the 
first  she  took  the  line  of  saving  her  husband  all  extra  &tigue  or 
annoyance  which  she  could  possibly  hoist  on  to  her  own  brave 
shoulders.  There  was  something  quaint  and  even  pathetic  in 
the  relations  of  the  couple.    For  notwithstanding  Marion's  being 
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eo  much  Bamett's  junior,  her  attitude  towards  him  had  a  deeided 
suggestion  of  the  maternal  about  it,  though  at  times  of  real 
emergency  his  sound  judgment  and  advice  never  failed  her.  It 
was  within  a  week  or  two  of  Christmas;  the  weather  w&s 
bitingly,  raspingly  cold.  And  though  as  yet  no  snow  had  fallen, 
the  weatherwise  were  predicting  it  daily. 

*I  must  go  over  to  CoUetwood  this  week/  said  Mrs.  Giles, 
*  and  I  must  take  Nelly.  Her  new  coat  is  waiting  to  be  tried  at 
the  dressmaker's,  and  I  must  get  her  some  boots  and  several  other 
things  before  Christmas.  And  there  is  a  whole  list  of  other 
shopping  too — all  our  Christmas  presents  to  see  to.' 

Her  husband  was  looking  out  of  the  window — it  was  still 
very  early  in  the  day. 

'  I  doubt  if  the  snow  will  hold  off  much  longer,'  he  said. 

*  And  once  it  begins  it  may  be  heavy,'  his  wife  replied,  *  and 
then  I  might  not  be  able  to  go  for  ever  so  long,  even  by  the  road ' 
— for  a  deep  fall  of  snow  at  Scarby  was  practically  a  stoppage  lo 
all  traflSc.  '  I'll  tell  you  what,  Bamett,  we'll  go  to-day  and  make 
sure  of  it.  I  will  put  other  things  aside  and  start  before  noon. 
A  couple  of  hours,  or  three  at  the  most,  will  do  everything,  and 
then  Nelly  and  I  will  be  back  again  long  before  dark.  You'll 
come  to  meet  us,  won't  you  ? ' 

The  farmer  hesitated. 

'  Of  course  I  will — if  you  go.  But,'  and  again  he  glanced  at 
the  sky.  The  morning  was,  so  far,  clear  and  bright,  though 
very  cold,  but  over  towards  the  north  there  was  a  suspicious 
look  about  the  blue-grey  clouds.  *  I  don't  know,'  he  said,  *  but 
that  you'd  better  wait  till  to-morrow  and  see  if  it  blows  off 
again.' 

But  Marion  shook  her  head. 

'I've  a  feeling,'  she  said,  *  that  if  I  don't  go  to-day  I  won't 
go  at  all.  And  I  really  must.  I'll  take  Betsy  to  carry  the  child 
till  we're  just  above  the  town,  and  then  send  her  home,  so  as  not 
to  be  tired  for  coming  back.  Not  that  I'm  ever  tired,  as  you 
know,'  with  a  smile. 

He  gave  in,  only  stipulating  that  at  all  costs  they  should 
start  to  return  by  a  certain  hour,  unless  the  snow  should  have 
already  begun,  in  which  case  Marion  was  to  run  no  risks,  but 
either  to  hire  a  fly  to  bring  her  home  by  the  road,  or  to  stay  in 
the  town  with  some  of  her  friends  till  the  weather  cleared  again. 

*  And  I'll  meet  you,'  he  added.  *  Let  us  set  our  watches 
together — 111  start  from  here  so  as  to  be  at — let  me  see  * 
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^  *  Halfway  between  the  stDes,'  said  Marion.  *  We  can  each 
see  the  other  from  one  stile  to  the  opposite  one,  you  know,  even 
though  it's  a  good  bit  of  a  way.  Yes,  dear,  111  time  it  as  near  as 
I  can  to  meet  halfway  between  the  stiles.' 

And  with  these  words,  the  last  on  her  lips,  she  set  off,  a 
•picture  of  health  and  happiness — little  Nelly  crowing  back  to 
^  Dada '  from  over  stout  Betsy's  shoulder. 

Betsy  was  home  again  within  the  hour. 

But  the  mother  and  child — alas  and  alas  !  It  was  the  Immortal 
story  of '  Lucy  Gray '  in  an  almost  more  pathetic  shape. 

Farmer  Giles,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  studious,  often  absent* 
minded  man.  There  was  not  much  to  do  at  that  season  and  in 
such  weather,  and  what  there  was,  some  amount  of  supervision  on 
his  part  was  enough  for.  After  his  early  dinner  he  got  out  his 
books  for  an  hour  or  two's  quiet  reading  till  it  should  be  time  to 
set  off  to  meet  his  darlings.  No  fear  of  his  forgetting  thai  time, 
but  till  the  clock  struck,  and  he  saw  it  was  approaching,  he 
never  looked  out — he  was  unconscious  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
lurid,  steely  clouds ;  he  had  no  idea  that  the  snow  flakes  were 
already  fiGLlling,  falling,  more  and  more  closely  and  thickly  with 
each  instant  that  passed. 

Then  rose  the  storm  spirit  and  issued  his  orders — al  too 
quickly  obeyed.  Before  Bamett  Giles  had  left  the  village  street 
he  found  himself  in  what  nowadays  would  be  called  a  '  blizzard.' 
And  his  pale  face  grew  paler,  and  his  heart  beat  as  if  to  choke 
him,  when  at  last  he  reached  the  first  stile  and  stood  there  panting 
to  regain  his  breath.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  battle  on  through 
the  fury  of  the  wind,  the  blinding,  whirling  snow,  which  seemed 
to  envelope  him  as  if  in  sheets.  Not  for  many  and  many  a  day 
will  that  awful  snowstorm  be  forgotten  in  Scarshire. 

It  was  at  the  appointed  trysting-place  they  found  him — '  half- 
way between  the  stiles.'  But  not  till  late  that  evening,  when 
Betsy,  more  alarmed  by  his  absence  than  by  her  mistress's  not 
returning,  at  last  struggled  out  through  the  deep-lying  snow  to 
alarm  the  nearest  neighbours. 

'  The  missis  and  Miss  Nell  will  have  stayed  the  night  in  the 
town,'  she  said.  '  But  I  misdoubt  me  if  the  master  will  ever  have 
got  so  far,  though  he  may  have  been  tempted  on  when  he  did  not 
meet  them.' 

By  this  time  the  fary  of  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and  they 
found  poor  <}iles  after  a  not  very  protracted  search,  and  brought 
him  home-^eftd  they  thought  ^  first. 
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No,  he  was  not  dead,  but  it  was  less  than  half  life  that  he 
returned  to.  For  his  first  inquiry  late  the  next  day,  when 
glinunering  consciousness  had  begun  to  revive — 'Marion,  the 
baby  ? ' — seemed  by  some  subtle  instinct  to  answer  itself  truth- 
fully in  spite  of  the  kindly  endeavour  to  deceive  him  for  the  time. 

•  Dead ! '  he  murmured.  *  I  knew  it.  Halfway  between  the 
stiles,'  and  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

They  ahnost  wished  he  had  died  too — the  rough  but  kind- 
hearted  countryfolk  who  were  his  neighbours.  But  he  lived. 
He  never  asked  and  never  knew  the  details  of  the  tragedy,  which, 
indeed,  were  never  fully  known  by  any  one. 

All  that  came  to  light  was  that  the  dead  body  of  Marion 
Giles  was  brought  by  some  semi-gipsy  wanderers  to  the  work- 
house of  a  town  several  miles  south  of  Colletwood,  early  on  the 
morning  after  the  blizzard.  They  had  found  it,  they  said,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  road  along  which  they  were  journey- 
ing, so  that  she  must  have  lost  her  way  long  before  approaching 
the  Monksholdings  confines,  not  improbably,  indeed,  in  attempting 
to  retrace  her  steps  to  the  town  which  she  had  so  imprudently 
quitted.  But  of  the  child  the  tramps  said  nothing,  and  after 
making  the  above  deposition  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  their 
way,  which  they  expressed  themselves  as  anxious  to  do — for  reasons 
of  their  own,  no  doubt,  possibly  the  same  reasons  which  had  pre- 
vented their  returning  to  Colletwood  with  the  young  woman's 
corpse,  as  would  have  seemed  more  natural. 

And  afterwards  no  very  special  inquiry  was  made  about  the 
baby.  The  father  was  incapable  of  it,  and  in  those  days  people 
accepted  things  more  carelessly,  perhaps.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  *  Little  Nell '  had  fallen  down  some  cliflf,  no  doubt, 
and  lay  buried  there,  with  the  snow  for  her  shroud,  like  a  strayed 
lambkin.  Her  tiny  bones  might  yet  be  found,  years  hence 
maybe,  by  a  shepherd  in  search  of  some  bleating  wanderer,  or — 
no  more  might  ever  be  known  of  the  infant's  fate ! 

Bamett  Giles  rose  from  his  bed,  after  many  weeks,  with  all 
the  look  of  a  very  old  man.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  his  mind 
was  quite  gone ;  but  it  did  not  prove  to  be  so.  After  a  time,  with 
the  help  of  an  excellent  foreman,  or  bailiff,  he  showed  himself 
able  to  manage  his  farm  with  a  strange,  mechanical  kind  of 
intelligence.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sense  of  duty  outlived  the  loss 
of  other  perceptions,  though  these,  too,  cleared  by  degrees  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  material  things,  curious  as  it  may 
appear,  prospered  with  him, 
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But  he  rarely  spoke  unless  obliged  to  do  so ;  and  whenever  he 
felt  himself  at  leisure,  and  knew  that  his  work  was  not  calling  for 
him,  he  seemed  to  relapse  into  the  half-dreamy  state  which  was 
his  more  real  life.  Then  he  would  pass  through  the  village  and 
slowly  climb  the  slope  to  the  stile,  where  he  would  stand  for 
hours  together,  patiently  gazing  before  him,  while  he  murmured 
the  old  refrain,  *  "  Halfway  between  the  stiles,"  she  said.  I  shall 
meet  them  there,  "  halfway  between  the  stiles." ' 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  it  was  not  often  he  attempted  to  climb 
over;  he  contented  himself  with  standing  and  gazing.  Fortu- 
nately so,  for  otherwise  the  changes  at  Monksholdings  would 
have  probably  terribly  shocked  his  abnormally  sensitive  brain. 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  them,  nor  the  new  route  of  the  old 
right  of  way  agreed  to  by  the  compromise.  He  was  content  with 
his  post — standing,  leaning  on  the  stile,  and  gazing  before  him. 

His,  of  course,  was  the  worn,  wistful  face  which  had  half 
frightened,  half  appealed  to  Sybil  fiaynald. 

But  she  forgot  about  it  again,  or  other  things  put  it  tem- 
porarily aside,  so  that,  when  the  Raynalds  came  down  to  Monks- 
holdings  again  the  following  Easter,  it  did  not  at  once  occur  to  her 
to  remind  her  father  of  the  inquiry  he  had  promised  to  make. 

Miss  March  was  not  with  her  pupils  and  their  parents  at  first. 
She  had  gone  to  spend  a  holiday  week  with  the  friends  who  had 
brought  her  up  and  seen  to  her  education — good,  benevolent 
people,  if  not  specially  sympathetic,  but  to  whom  she  felt  herself 
bound  by  ties  of  sincerest  gratitude,  though  her  five  years  with 
the  Baynald  family  had  given  her  more  of  the  feeling  of  a  *  home ' 
than  she  had  ever  had  before. 

And  her  arrival  at  Monksholdings  was  the  occasion  of  much 
rejoicing.  There  was  everything  to  show  her,  and  every  one,  from 
Mark  down  to  little  Robin,  wanted  to  be  her  guide.  It  was  not 
till  the  morning  of  the  next  day  that  Sybil  managed  to  get  her  to 
herself  for  a  tete-a-tete  stroll. 

Ellinor  had  some  things  to  tell  her  quondam  pupil.  Mrs. 
Bellairs,  her  self-appointed  guardian,  was  growing  old  and  some- 
what feeble. 

*  I  fear  she  is  not  likely  to  live  many  years,'  said  Miss  March, 
'and  she  thinks  so  herself.  She  has  a  curious  longing,  which 
I  never  saw  in  her  before,  to  find  out  my  history — to  know  if 
there  is  no  one  really  belonging  to  me  to  whom  she  can  give  me 
back,  as  it  wexe,  before  she  dies.  She  gave  me  the  little  parcel 
containing  the  clothes  I  had  en  whep  she  rescued  me  from  being 
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sent  to  a  workhouse.  They  are  carefully  washed  and  mended,  for 
I  was  a  poor  dirty  little  object  when  I  was  found,  and  they  do  not 
look  really  as  if  I  had  been  a  beggar  child,'  with  a  little  smile. 

*  You  a  beggar  child  ! '  exclaimed  Sybil  indignantly.  '  Of 
course  not.  Perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  you  were  somebody  very 
grand.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Ellinor,  sensibly.  '  In  that  case  I  should  have 
been  advertised  for  and  inquired  after.  No,  I  have  never  thought 
that,  and  I  should  not  wish  it.  I  should  be  more  than  thankful 
to  know  I  came  of  good,  honest  people,  however  simple — to  have 
some  one  of  my  very  own.' 

'  I  forget  the  actual  details,'  said  Sybil,  *  though  you  have 
often  told  me  about  it.  You  were  found — no,  not  actually  in  the 
workhouse,  was  it  ? ' 

'  They  were  going  to  take  me  there,'  said  Miss  March.  *  It 
was  at  a  village  near  Bath  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellairs  were  then 
living,  and  one  day,  after  a  party  of  gipsies  had  been  encamping 
on  the  common,  a  cottager's  wife  heard  something  crying  in  the 
night,  and  found  me  in  her  little  garden.  She  was  too  poor  to 
keep  me  herself,  and  felt  certain  I  was  a  child  the  gipsies  had 
stolen  and  then  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  I  was  fair-haired  and  blue- 
eyed,  not  like  them.  She  was  a  friend  or  relation  of  some  of 
Mrs.  Bellairs's  servants,  and  so  the  story  got  round  to  my  kind 
old  friend.  And  you  know  the  rest — how  they  first  thought  of 
bringing  me  up  in  quite  a  humble  way,  and  then,  finding  me — 
well,  intelligent  and  naturally  rather  refined,  I  suppose,  I  got  a 
really  good  education,  and  my  good  luck  did  not  desert  me, 
dear,  when  I  came  to  be  your  governess.' 

Sybil  smiled. 

'  And  can  you  remember  nothing  ? ' 
Ellinor  hesitated. 

'  Queer,  dreamy  fragments  come  back  to  me  sometimes,'  she 
said.  '  I  have  a  feeling  of  having  seen  hills  long,  long  ago.  It 
is  strange,'  she  went  on,  for  by  this  time  they  had  left  the  private 
grounds  and  were  strolling  along  the  hill-path  in  the  direction  of 
the  towti — '  it  is  strange  that  since  I  came  here  I  seem  to  have 
got  hold  of  a  tiny  bit  of  these  old  memories,  if  they  are  such.  It 
must  be  the  hills,'  and  she  stood  still  and  gazed  round  her  with  a 
deep  breath  of  satisfaction.  '  I  could  only  have  been  between 
two  and  three  when  I  was  found,'  she  went  on.  *  The  only  words 
I  said  were  Dada  "  and  "  Nennie  " — it  sounded  like  "  Nelly." 
That  was  why  Mrs.  Bellairs  called  me  "  Ellinor,"  apd  "  March," 
because  it  wt^  in  that  month  she  took  me  to  her  house/ 
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Sybil  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two. 

*  It  is  such  a  romantic  story/  she  said  at  last.  '  I  am  never 
tired  of  thinking  about  it.' 

They  entered  Monksholdings  again  from  the  east  entrance. 
Ellinor  glanced  at  the  stile. 

*  By  the  bye/  she  said,  '  this  is  one  of  the  two  old  stiles,  I 
suppose.  Have  you  ever  seen  your  ghost  again,  Sybil  ?  Have 
you  found  out  anything  about  him  ? ' 

Sybil  looked  round  her  half  nervously. 

'  It  is  the  other  stile  he  haunts,'  she  said.  *  I  rather  avoid  it — 
at  least,  I  mean  to  do  so  now.  It  is  curious  you  speak  of  it,  for 
till  yesterday  I  had  not  seen  him  again,  and  had  almost  forgotten 
about  it.  But  yesterday  afternoon,  just  before  you  came,  there 
he  was — exactly  the  same,  staring  in.  I  meant  to  speak  to  papa 
about  it,  but  with  the  pleasure  and  bustle  of  your  arrival  I  forgot 
it.    Semind  me  about  it.    I  am  afraid  he  is  out  of  his  mind.' 

'  Poor  old  man ! '  said  Ellinor.  *  I  wish  we  could  do  something 
to  comfort  him.  I  feel  as  if  everybody  must  be  happy  here.  It 
is  such  a  charming,  exhilarating  place.  Dear  me,  how  windy  it 
is  I  The  path  is  all  strewn  with  the  white  petals  of  the  cherry 
blossom.' 

'  They  have  degenerated  into  wild  cherry  trees,'  said  Sybil. 
'  Long  ago  papa  says  these  must  have  been  good  fruit  trees  of  many 
kinds,  and  this  is  a  great  cherry  country,  you  know.' 

The  wind  dropped  that  afternoon,  but  only  temporarily.  It 
rose  again  so  much  during  the  night  that  by  the  next  morning 
the  grounds  looked,  to  use  little  Annis's  expression,  *  quite  untidy.' 

*  And  down  in  the  village,  or  just  beyond  it,'  said  Mark,  who 
had  been  for  an  early  stroll,  *  at  one  place  it  really  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  snowing.  The  road  skirts  that  old  farmhouse ;  you  know  it, 
father  ?    I  forget  the  name  -  -there's  a  grand  cherry  orchard  there.' 

*"Mayling  Farm,"  you  must  mean,'  said  Mr.  Eaynald. 
<  Farmer  Giles's.  Oh,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me,  Sybil,'  but 
a  glance  round  the  table  made  him  stop  short.  They  were  at 
breakfast.  He  scarcely  felt  inclined  to  relate  the  tragic  story 
before  the  younger  children,-  'they  might  look  frightened  or 
run  away  if  they  came  across  the  poor  fellow,'  he  reflected.  *  I 
will  tell  Sybil  about  it  afterwards.' 

Easter  holidays  were  not  yet  over,  though  the  governess  had 
returned,  so  regular  routine  was  set  aside,  and  the  whole  of  the 
young  party,  Ellinor  included,  spent  that  morning  in  a  regular 
scramble  among  the  hills. 
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The  children  seemed  imtirable,  and  set  off  again  somewhere  or 
other  in  the  afternoon.  Sybil  was  bnsy  with  her  mother,  writing 
letters  and  orders  to  be  despatched  to  London,  so  that  towards 
four  o'clock  or  so,  when  Miss  March,  having  finished  her  own 
correspondence,  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  found  it  deserted. 

Sybil  had  promised  to  practise  some  duets  with  her,  and  while 
waiting  on  the  chance  of  her  coming,  Ellinor  seated  herself  at  the 
piano  and  began  to  play — nothing  very  important — just  snatches 
of  old  airs  which  she  wove  into  a  kind  of  half-dreamy  harmony, 
one  melting  into  another  as  they  occurred  to  her. 

All  at  once  a  shadow  fell  on  the  keys,  and  then  she  remem- 
bered having  heard  the  door  softly  open  a  moment  or  two  before — 
so  softly,  that  she  had  not  looked  round,  imagining  it  to  be  the 
wind,  which,  though  fallen  now,  still  lingered  about. 

Now  her  ideas  took  another  shape. 

*  It  is  Sybil,  no  doubt,'  she  thought  with  a  smile.  '  She  is 
going  to  mate  me  jump,'  and  she  waited,  half  expecting  to  feel 
Sybil's  hands  suddenly  clasped  over  her  eyes  from  behind. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  mode  of  attack,  apparently,  though 
she  heard  what  sounded  like  stealthy  footsteps. 

'You  need  not  try  to  startle  me,  Sybbie,'  she  exclaimed 
laughingly,  without  turning  or  ceasing  to  play ;  '  I  hear  you. 

It  was  no  laughing  voice  which  replied. 

On  the  contrary,  a  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  close  to  her  made 
her  look  up  sharply — a  trifle  indignant  perhaps  at  the  joke  being 
carried  so  far — and  she  saw,  a  pace  or  two  from  her  only,  the 
figure  of  an  old  man — a  white-haired,  somewhat  bent  form,  a  worn 
face  with  wistfiil  blue  eyes — gazing  at  her. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  feel  frightened,  for  almost  instan- 
taneously Sybil's  *  ghost '  recurred  to  her  memory. 

'  He  has  found  his  way  in,  then,'  she  thought,  not  without  a 
slight  and  natural  tremor,  which,  however,  disappeared  as  she 
gazed,  so  pathetically  gentle  was  the  whole  aspect  of  the  in- 
truder. 

But — ^his  face  changed  curiously — the  sight  of  hers,  now  fully 
in  his  view,  seemed  strangely  to  affect  him.  With  a  gesture  of 
utter  bewilderment  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  to 
brush  something  away — the  cloud  still  resting  on  his  brain — then 
a  smile  broke  over  the  old  face,  a  wonderful  smile. 

*  Marion/  he  said,  *  at  last  ?  I — I  thought  I  was  dreaming. 
I  heard  you  playing  in  my  dream.    It  is  the  right  place  though, 

Halfway  between  the  stiles,''  you  said.   I  have  waited  so  long 
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and  come  so  often,  and  now  it  is  snowing  again.  Just  a  little, 
dear,  nothing  to  hurt,  Marion,  my  darling,  why  don't  you  speak  ? 
Is  it  all  a  dream — this  fine  room,  the  music  and  all  ?  Are  yow  a 
dream?' 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  fainting.  Inexpressibly 
touched,  all  EUinor's  womanly  nature  went  out  to  him.  She 
started  forward,  half  leading,  half  lifting  him  to  a  seat  close  at 
hand. 

^  I — I  am  not  Marion,'  she  said,  and  afterwards  she  wondered 
what  had  inspired  the  words,  *  but  I  am ' — not '  Ellinor,'  something 
made  her  change  the  name  as  she  spoke — '  I  am  Nelly.' 

He  opened  his  eyes  again. 

*  Little  Nell,'  he  said,  '  has  she  sent  you  down  to  me  from 
heaven?   My  Uttle  Nell ! ' 

And  then  he  fell  back  unconscious — this  time  he  had  fednted. 

She  thought  he  was  dead,  but  it  was  not  so — ^her  cries  for  help 
soon  brought  her  Mends,  Mr.  Baynald  first  of  all.  He  did  not 
seem  startled,  he  soothed  Ellinor  at  once. 

'  It  is  poor  old  Giles,'  he  said.  '  I  know  all  about  him  ;  he  has 
found  his  way  in  at  last.' 

*  But — but  ,'  stammered  the  girl,  *  there  is  something  else, 

Mr.  Baynald.  I — I  seem  to  remember  something.' 

She  looked  nearly  as  white  as  their  poor  visitor,  and  as  Mr. 
Baynald  glanced  at  her,  a  curious  expression  flitted  across  his  own 
face. 

Could  it  be  so  ?   He  knew  all  her  story. 

*  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,'  he  said.  '  We  must  attend  to  poor 
Giles  first.' 

They  were  very  kind  and  tender  to  the  old  man,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  barely  conscious,  even  after  restoratives  had  brought  him 
out  of  the  actual  fainting  fit.  Then  Mrs.  Baynald  proposed  that 
his  servants — his  housekeeper  if  he  had  one — should  be  sent  for. 

And  when  faithful  Betsy,  stout  as  of  old,  though  less  nimble, 
made  her  appearance,  her  irrepressible  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
Ellinor,  pale  and  trembling  though  the  young  governess  was,  gave 
form  and  substance  to  Mr.  Baynald's  suspicions. 

Yes,  they  had  met  at  last — father  and  daughter — 'halfway 
between  the  stiles.'  He  was  *  Dada,'  she  was  '  Little  Nell.'  Might 
it  not  be  that  Marion's  prayers  had  brought  them  together  ? 

Every  reasonable  proof  was  forthcoming — the  little  parcel  of 
clothes,  the  correspondence  in  the  dates^  the  strong  resemblanoe 
to  her  mother. 
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And — joy  does  not  often  kill.  Bamett  was  able  to  understand 
it  all  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  He  was  never  quite 
himself,  but  infinitely  better  both  in  mind  and  body  than  poor 
old  Betsy  had  ever  dreamt  of  seeing  him.  And  he  was  perfectly 
content — content  to  live  as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare 
him  to  his  little  Nell ;  ready  to  go  to  his  Marion  when  the  time 
should  come. 

And  EUinor  had  her  wish — a  home,  though  not  a  'grand' 
one ;  some  one  of  her  *  very  own '  to  care  for ;  a  father's  devoted 
love,  and,  to  complete  her  happiness,  the  friends  who  had  grown 
so  dear  to  her  close  at  hand. 

More  may  yet  be  hers  in  the  future,  for  she  is  still  young. 
Her  father  may  live  to  see  his  grandchildren  playing  about  the 
farmstead  at  Mayling,  so  that,  though  the  name  be  changed,  the 
old  stock  will  still  flourish  where  so  many  generations  of  their 
ancestors  have  sown  and  reaped. 

Louisa  Molesworth. 
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The  Dream  of  the  Psych  ometer. 


To  my  brow  I  press  the  agate  stone, 
Bat  mine  eyes  I  veil : 
The  visions  rise  on  my  soul  alone 

That  reveal  its  tale ; 
I  see  the  years  like  a  mist  unfold, 
I  look  £eur  into  the  days  of  old. 


In  the  light  that  knows  no  earthly  bars, 

And  no  bond  of  time, 
I  look  out  upon  a  night  of  stars 

In  a  &r-off  clime ; 
And  I  hear  a  river  flowing  by, 
I  see  a  citadel  dark  and  high. 

The  world 's  asleep  in  the  dim,  dim  light — 

Does  it  slumber  all  ? 
Nay,  yonder  tarries  an  arm^  knight, 

*Neath  the  city  wall ; 
And  I  behold,  though  the  hour  be  late. 
One  stealing  forth  from  the  postern  gate. 

How  fiEuntly  shimmers  her  falling  hair 

In  the  starlight's  ray ! 
No  time  for  greeting  they  have  to  spare, 

It  were  death  to  stay. 
A  perilous  bridal  must  she  know 
Who  plights  her  faith  to  her  country's  foe. 
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Oh,  haste  away  through  the  shadows !    Hark ! 

There's  a  swift  alarm ; 
And  the  arrows  hurtle  through  the  dark. 

Bear  them  hence  from  harm, 
Thou  gallant  steed !    Like  the  very  wind, 
They  have  left  the  city  far  behind. 

'  Love,  is  it  with  tears  my  hand  is  wet, 

From  thine  eyes  that  fall  ? 
Now  pain  and  parting  and  strife  forget, 

And  let  love  be  all, 
For  swiftly  we  ride,  and  none  pursue.' 
*  But  swifter  than  we  their  arrows  flew. 

'  Alas !  we  are  not  alone,  my  love ! 

On  the  wide,  dim  heath. 
There's  one  rides  with  us  we  recked  not  of. 

And  his  name  is  Death. 
We  swept  Life's  barriers  all  away — 
Whom  they  cannot  part,  the  gods  will  slay. 

^  I  gladly  had  shared  thy  wine  and  bread. 

When  Love  filled  the  cup. 
Woe 's  me,  who  must  drink  to  Death  instead. 

And  with  Death  must  sup. 
Oh,  woe  is  me,  for  the  way  unknown 
That  I  must  travel,  and  leave  thee  lone ! ' 

With  a  sudden  rein  he  checks  his  steed. 

And  he  answers,  *  Nay, 
And  wouldest  thou  fare  alone  indeed 

On  so  dark  a  way  ? 
But  come  Death  swiftly  or  tardily, 
I  have  a  passport  to  follow  thee.' 

He  has  laid  her  down  upon  the  ground. 

*  WaS  thy  hurt  60  sort  ?  ' 
But  my  sword's  point  holds  as  sharp  a  wound 

As  thine  arrow  bore. 
See,  love,  for  I  prove  it  on  my  heart ; 
So  I  follow,  and  we  shall  not  part/ 
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There  is  silence  in  the  moorland  wide, 

And  the  wide  heaven  through ; 
And  silent  they  lie,  and  side  by  side, 

Like  to  lovers  true. 
And  slowly,  slowly,  o'er  moor  and  stream, 
Of  dawn  the  darkness  begins  to  dream. 


Again  the  stone  to  my  brow  I  press : 

There's  a  temple  old, 
And  within  are  giant  images. 

Wonders  manifold 
Of  pictured  legend,  and  carving  fair. 
And  the  altar  glows  with  jewels  rare. 

The  priests  are  singing  a  low,  strange  chant, 

Passing  to  and  fro. 
And  the  ear  its  measure  seems  to  haunt 

From  the  long  ago. 
And  the  burden  of  the  chant  they  sing 
I  understand :  '  Thou  art  Lord  and  King. 

*  Thou  art  sea  and  air.  Thou  art  earth  and  sky. 

Thou  art  days  and  years. 
Thou  dost  build  Thy  house  from  eternity 

Of  the  changing  spheres. 
Thou  art  pain  and  bliss.  Thou  art  peace  and  strife. 
Thou  art  Love  and  Hate,  Thou  art  Death  and  Life. 

'  Thine  eternity  Thou  wouldest  mask 

In  our  fleeting  breath. 
Thou  dost  set  Thyself  the  ceaseless  task 

To  reconquer  Death, 
In  man's  desx)air  is  Thy  glory  dim, 
Yet  Thou  for  ever  art  one  with  him.' 


I  see  a  glorious  sunset  sky 

Over  marsh  and  mere, 
By  the  wind  unstirred  the  waters  lie 

Still,  and  yet  clear ; 
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And  tall  white  flowers  on  their  margin  spring ; 
Sach  flowers  one  would  fain  be  gathering. 

Oh,  mark  where  the  tall  green  rushes  lean 

O'er  yon  silent  pool ! 
There  lies  a  bracelet  of  wondrous  sheen 

In  their  shelter  cool ; 
Its  jewels  glimmer,  with  gold  enwrought, 
Like  a  rainbow  gleam  by  the  rushes  caught. 

Far,  far  away,  in  the  splendour  dyed 

Of  the  setting  sun, 
Methinks  I  can  see  a  warrior  ride. 

As  his  strife  were  done  ; 
An  instant  there  shone  his  flashing  crest, 
Now  nought  I  see  but  the  golden  west. 


In  the  light  that  whelms  this  world  of  ours 

In  a  fadeless  day, 
I  see  a  palace  with  lofty  towers 

That  the  sea  survey ; 
And  within  a  sound  of  revelling. 
There  laughter  echoes  and  minstrels  sing. 

Oh, •what* sounds  over  the»lute  and  lyre,  • 

And  the  glad  refrain  ? 
Oh,  do  ye  not  hear  the  tempest,  higher 

Than  the  minstrels'  strain  ? 
And  wan  she  tumeth,  the  prince's  bride. 
At  the  thunder  of  yon  fateful  tide. 

They  turn,  they  fly,  in  a  frenzied  throng, 

With  pale  looks  of  dread — 
But  the  prince's  heart  awakes  like  song 

Where  all  song  was  dead ; 
'Mid  garlands  scattered,  and  lights  grown  dim, 
Through  the  solitude  one  comes  to  him. 

*  How  soon  is  ended  the  festival, 

And  the  guests  disperse ! 
Alone  are  we  in  the  banquet  hall, 

TVo  lost  revellers :       •       •      -  • 
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I  scarce  can  hear  if  thy  voice  be  kind 
For  the  thunder  of  the  sea  and  wind. 

*  We  have  dreed  our  weird  for  love's  own  sake 

The  long  years  through ; 
Oh,  now  let  the  heart  have  leave  to  break, 

That  was  wholly  true ! 
Thou  wert  my  monarch,  thou  wert  my  friend — 
And  thine  I  am  to  the  very  end ! ' 

Now  his  arm  is  round  her  strong  and  fast, 

He  has  clasped  her  warm ; 
From  a  casement  rent  by  the  raging  blast 

They  behold  the  storm ; 
On  wall  and  rampart,  on  tower  and  keep, 
Like  unchained  leopards  the  breakers  leap. 

Like  a  reed  the  strong  tower  bends  and  sways 

To  its  very  death, 
Around  the  turrets  the  lightning  plays 

In  a  shifting  wreath  5 
By  yon  fierce  splendour  that  shook  the  skies 
They  looked  their  last  in  each  other's  eyes. 


I  see  the  tide  lying  blue  and  low 

'Neath  a  summer  sky, 
I  see  the  mowers  that  come  and  go 

In  the  grasses  high ; 
And  I  hear  the  grasses  whispering, 
And  I  hear  the  song  the  mowers  sing. 

*  There  stood  a  palace  in  days  agone, 

By  the  sea  it  stood, 
But  the  wild  wind  wrought  its  will  thereon, 

And  the  raging  flood  ; 
And  the  idle  guests  in  the  palace  stay, 
Sleeping  on  to  the  Judgment  Day.' 
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Within  the  world  is  a  heart  of  fire, 

But  its  fire  shall  cease ; 
And  man's  heart  is  a  flame  of  strong  desire, 

But  the  night  brings  peace ; 
In  slumber  than  life  or  death  more  deep 
Man's  heart  and  the  world  the  gods  shall  keep, 

They  shall  not  reck  of  the  firozen  spheres, 

Or  the  paling  skies ; 
They  shall  not  measure  the  days  and  years, 

Till  the  Beaper  rise, 
Who  waiteth  mutely  till  time  be  done, 
And  he  shall  gamer  the  stars  and  sun. 

May  Kendall. 
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Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
and  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals. 

THE  name  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  will  ever  be  associated  with 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  enterprises,  and  also  with 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  failures,  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
no  light  achievement  which  he  accomplished  of  bringing  the  East 
and  West  nearer  for  passengers  and  merchandise  by  5,000  miles, 
and  of  opening  up  a  highway  through  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
along  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  200,000  passengers  and 
10  million  tons  of  shipping  pass  which  otherwise  must  have 
travelled  several  thousand  useless  miles.  It  was  due  entirely  to 
the  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  De  Lesseps,  his  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  purposes,  and  his  power  of  fasci- 
nation on  those  to  whom  he  appealed  for  financial  assistance,  that 
he  succeeded  in  drawing,  mainly  from  the  small  capitalists  of 
France,  the  money  required  for  carrying  out  the  undertaking. 
Elated  by  the  success  of  his  great  enterprise,  he  became  domi- 
nated with  the  one  idea  of  making  more  canals,  and  with  the 
desire  to  repeat  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  a  work  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  he  had  accomplished  at  Suez.  He  had, 
however,  by  this  time  become  an  old  man,  and  lacked  the  energy 
which  had  enabled  him  to  thoroughly  master  all  the  difficulties 
of  that  undertaking  during  many  years  of  patient  investigation. 
The  vanity  born  of  success  also  led  him  to  rush  into  this  new 
enterprise  without  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  or  of 
the  entirely  dififerent  character  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Hence  he  was  led  astray  by  false  reports,  and  allowed  himself  to 
become  the  dupe  of  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  agents  and  spe- 
culators whose  exposure  recently  created  one  of  the  greatest 
financial  scandals  of  the  day. 

The  Suez  Canal  drew  about  12,000,000^.  from  the  pockets  of 
the  small  investors,  which  almost  from  the  commencement  yielded 
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them  a  grand  dividend,  the  shares  being  now  worth  from  four  to 
five  times  their  original  value.  Their  unbounded  faith  in 
De  Lesseps  led  them  readily  to  come  forward  again  to  assist  him 
in  his  fresh  enterprise,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  Canal,  it  is  certain  that  the  original  investors  have  lost  the 
whole  of  the  53,000,C00i.  which  have  been  squandered  on  the 
uncompleted  works  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

De  Lesseps  was  a  man  of  indomitable  perseverance,  great 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  unlimited  self-confidence.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  knack  of  endowing  other  people  with  his  own 
ideas,  and  fascinating  them  with  his  enthusiasm.  Although  vain 
and  fond  of  notoriety,  he  was  honest  and  believed  with  straight- 
forward innocence  in  his  own  intentions. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Egypt  as  vice-consul,  the  vessel  in  which 
he  sailed  had  to  submit  to  a  long  quarantine,  and  to  while  away 
the  time,  amongst  other  books  he  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  drawn  up  for  Napoleon  Buonaparte  by  Lepfere,  an  engineet 
whom  he  had  employed  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  again 
opening  out  a  water-way  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  idea  was  not  a  new  one.  According  to  Herodotus,  Pharaoh 
Necho,  450  years  before  the  Christian  era,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  branching  out  from  the  Nile  and  traversing 
the  desert  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  When  about  half 
completed,  and  after  the  expenditure  of  an  incredible  amount  of 
labour,  the  work  was  abandoned  owing  to  an  oracle  which  the 
king  had  consulted  warning  him  that  if  the  enterprise  was  com- 
pleted it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  enemies,  the  barbarians, 
aud  probably  entangle  the  nation  in  foreign  complications.  The 
work  was  subsequently  completed  by  Ptolemy  the  Second,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  Trajan.  The  *  Grand  Canal '  was  stated  as 
being  far  superior  to  any  other  canal  in  the  known  world.  It-s 
breadth  was  such  that  two  galleys  abreast  could  be  navigated  on 
it,  and  by  it  the  riches  and  merchandise  of  the  East  were  conveyed 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Strong  opposition  was  raised  during  the  construction  on  the  ground 
that  the  land  through  which  it  passed  being  below  the  level  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  canal  would  be  the  means  of  flooding  it.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  a  dam  or  sluice  was  placed  across  it,  with 
doors  which  opened  to  give  passage  to  the  vessels,  and  then  were 
closed  again.  After  the  lapse  of  several  centuries  this  canal  was 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  but  traces  of  it  still  remain. 

The  study  of  Lepfere's  Etude  mr  la  Jonction  des  deux  Mera 
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led  De  Lesseps  to  a  conclasion  exactly  opposed  to  that  at  whicli  ltd 
author  had  arrived.  He  became  enamoured  with  the  advantages 
which  Lep^re  set  out,  and  was  by  no  means  daunted  by  the  diffi- 
culties described.  After  the  perusal  of  the  report  he  became 
filled  with  the  grand  idea  of  creating  a  new  water-way  between 
the  two  seas.  Subsequently  he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
Unant  Bey,  who  had  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  canal 
work  in  Egypt.  Linant  Bey  initiated  De  Lesseps  into  his  ideas 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Canal,  and  by  his  enthu* 
siasm  for  the  subject  added  to  his  desire  to  participate  in  the 
work.  Lep^re,  as  a  result  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  isthmtis 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  reported  that,  owing 
to  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  seas,  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  form  a  canal  without  locks,  and  advised  an  entirely  different 
scheme  connecting  with  the  Nile.  The  conclusion  that  Lesseps 
arrived  at  after  a  perusal  of  this  report  was  that  this  difference  of 
level  was  a  monstrous  absurdity,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  if 
one  of  the  seas  were  higher  it  would  not  have  waited  for  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  to  join  its  waters  with  the  other,  but  would 
without  this  aid  have  long  before  cut  its  own  way. 

From  the  time  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  to  the  age  of 
sixty-four  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  dominated  by  his 
great  idea  of  creating  an  ocean  highway,  and  of  demonstrating 
the  absurdity  of  Lepdre's  conclusions.  He  describes  himself  as 
having  devoted  five  of  these  years  to  study  and  meditation  in  his 
closet,  five  years  to  investigation  and  preparatory  labour  on  the 
isthmus,  and  eleven  years  to  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
difficulties  overcome  in  first  promoting  and  afterwards  bringing 
the  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue  were  enormous,  and  could  only 
have  been  surmounted  by  a  man  of  exceptionally  sanguine  tem- 
perament and  of  great  resourcefulness. 

Mathieu  de  Lesseps,  his  father,  was  engaged  in  the  French 
diplomatic  service,  and  held  successively  the  appointments  of 
consul  in  the  United  States  and  Egypt,  and  by  marriage  was 
connected  with  the  Empress  Eugenie.  It  was  while  in  Egypt 
that  he  paved  the  way  for  his  son's  success  by  befriending 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  at  that  time  was  a  captain  of  the  Turkish 
Militia,  and  on  whose  recommendation  he  received  an  important 
appointment,  and  subsequently,  by  guaranteeing  his  honour, 
saved  him  from  disgrace.  Mehemet  Ali  never  forgot  the  eervice 
thus  rendered  him,  and  was  grateful  to  the  son  for  what  the  father 
)iad  done  for  him, 
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Ferdinand  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  November  19, 1805 ;  and 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  in  November  last.  After  the 
usual  college  course,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  was  appointed  Attach^  at  the  Consulate  at  Lisbon, 
and  afterwards  at  Tunis.  In  1831  he  was  transferred  to  Egypt, 
where  he  successively  held  the  appointment  of  vice-consul,  and 
afterwards  consul  at  Cairo,  and  was  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  Consulate  at  Alexandria.  His  intrepid  action  and  gene* 
rosity  during  the  plague  of  1834  and  1835  procured  him  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  From  Egypt  he  was  transferred  suc- 
cessively to  Rotterdam,  Malaga,  and  Barcelona.  His  courageous 
conduct  during  the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Barcelona  in  1842 
received  universal  commendation  from  the  authorities  and  inha- 
bitants, and  numerous  marks  of  distinction  were  conferred  on  him 
by  his  own  and  foreign  Governments.  In  1848  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Madrid  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Borne.  Here  his  mission  ended  disastrously,  owing  to  Mazzini 
being  more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  finished  his  diplomatic 
career.  The  alleged  reason  given  by  the  Government^  for  his 
recall  from  Bome  was  that  he  had  lost  his  head,  and  could  no 
longer  be  trusted  as  an  agent  of  the  diplomatic  service.  His  own 
account  of  the  matter  was  that  when  he  was  sent  out  he  was 
charged  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  and  that  subsequently 
he  was  directed  to  take  another  course,  and  rather  than  betray 
his  mission  he  abandoned  twenty-nine  years'  service  and  retired 
into  private  life. 

Being  without  fortune,  he  became  the  manager  of  his  mother- 
in-law's  estate,  situated  in  Le  Berri,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
improving  the  farm  and  in  breeding  horses.  It  was  while  thus 
employed  that  information  was  brought  to  him  of  the  death  of 
Abbas  Pasha,  and  of  the  succession  of  Mohammed  Said  as  viceroy, 
whom  he  had  made  a  fast  iriend  by  interceding  with  his  father 
and  frequently  saving  him  from  chastisement.  Although  Mehemet 
Ali  was  a  good  and  just  ruler  of  Egypt,  he  was  not  a  very  wise 
ruler  in  his  household,  where  he  was  very  severe.  Being  annoyed 
at  his  son  growing  stout,  he  sent  him  to  climb  the  masts  of  ships 
and  fishing  smacks,  from  which  he  would  return  worn  out  frequently 
to  the  house  of  De  Lesseps,  with  whom  he  was  allowed  to  visit. 

Said  Pasha  went  to  France  in  1853,  and  his  first  visit  was  to 
De  Lesseps,  when  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  one  of 
the  principal  questions  discussed.  De  Lesseps  by  his  fascinating 
manner  charmed  his  listener  by  expatiating  on  the  advantages 
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Egypt  would  derive  from  the  construction  of  this  intematl6nal 
highway,  and  the  glory  that  would  accrue  to  the  Viceroy  during 
whose  administration  the  work  would  be  carried  out.  Vir* 
tually  the  creation  of  the  Canal  was  settled  at  this  visit,  and 
Said  returned  to  Egypt  fired  with  the  ambition  of  reaping  the 
glory  to  be  acquired  in  acting  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  pro- 
posed enterprise.  Subsequently,  when  De  Lesseps  heard  that 
Said  had  succeeded  to  the  viceroyship,  he  hastened  without  an 
hour's  delay  to  Egypt.  He  did  not  even  wait  to  arrange  aflFairs 
at  home  or  make  preparations  for  his  journey,  but  in  his  charac- 
teristically impulsive  way  set  out  immediately,  leaving  a  number 
of  guests,  who  had  been  invited  on  that  day  to  dinner,  at  the  house 
at  Chesnaye,  begging  to  be  excused  as  their  host,  saying,  *  You 
must  sit  down  without  me.  I  am  going  to  Egypt,'  and  thereupon 
taking  a  hand-bag  he  jumped  into  the  carriage  and  started  on  his 
journey.  He  was  well  received  by  Said,  and  accompanied  him  on 
a  journey  up  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  during  which  he  explained 
his  scheme  for  the  Canal  in  detail  to  the  Viceroy  and  the  minister 
who  accompanied  him,  using  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  con- 
vince them  not  only  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  but  of  its 
advantage  to  Egypt. 

The  matter  was  at  length  brought  officially  before  the  Viceroy 
and  his  ministers  assembled  in  council  in  the  viceregal  tent  in 
November  1854,  when  a  formal  report  was  presented  and  accepted, 
and  the  concession  authorising  the  construction  of  the  Canal 
granted.  This  proceeding  was  formally  communicated  to  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  Governments  at  Cairo,  the  Viceroy 
remarking  to  the  Consul-General  of  America,  '  I  shall  queen  the 
pawn  against  you  Americans.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  will  be 
pierced  before  yours  at  Panama.' 

The  next  step  was  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  isthmus. 
For  this  the  Viceroy  appointed  three  French  engineers — Mougel 
Bey,  Linant  Bey,  and  Aivas — ^to  accompany  De  Lesseps.  The 
exploration  was  long  and  difficult. 

The  caravan  had  to  carry  its  own  supply  of  water  and  food,  for 
which  purpose  sixty  camels  were  required.  The  feet  of  these 
camels  trampled  on  the  salt  crust  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which,  on 
the  cutting  of  the  Canal,  became  filled  with  water,  and  through ' 
which  vessels  navigating  the  Canal  have  to  pass.  These  lakes  are 
forty  leagues  in  circumference. 

The  condition  of  the  desert  at  the  time  of  the  exploration  was 
thus  described  by  De  Lesseps :  '  Beyond  the  animals  taken  with 
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us  for  conveyance  and  food,  there  was  not  even  a  fly  in  this 
hideous  desert.  At  night  we  opened  the  cages  of  our  fowls,  full 
of  confidence,  for  we  were  sure  that  the  next  morning  all  our 
beasts  would  come  round  us,  not  to  be  abandoned  in  these  desolate 
places,  where  solitude  is  death.  When  we  struck  our  camp  in  the 
morning,  if  at  the  moment  of  departure  a  hen  had  lurked  behind, 
pecking  at  the  foot  of  a  tamarisk  shrub,  quick  she  would  jump 
up  frightened  on  the  back  of  a  camel  to  regain  her  cage.  The 
Fellahs  whom  I  took  were  in  constant  anxiety,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borders  of  the  Nile  have  the  greatest  fear  of  the  desert. 
In  our  exploration  of  this  desert  during  two  months  we  ex- 
perienced sand  storms  which  penetrated  into  everything.' 

Altogether  five  years  were  spent  making  preliminary  studies 
and  in  preparing  the  report  of  the  engineers  sent  out  to  investigate. 
These  conclusively  proved  that  there  was  no  vaiiation  in  the  level 
of  the  two  seas,  as  had  always  been  contended  and  held  up  as  the 
chief  barrier  to  the  construction  of  the  Canal.  De  Lesseps  deter- 
mined to  submit  the  evidence  thus  acquired  by  the  engineers  of 
the  Viceroy  to  an  international  commission,  and  for  this  purpose 
applied  to  the  Ministers  of  the  principal  European  Powers  to 
appoint  engineers  of  first  rank  in  their  country  to  join  this  com- 
mission. The  Governments  of  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Prussia  each  sent  representatives.  France  sent  four — the  inspector- 
general  of  public  works,  the  hydrographic  engineer  of  the  navy, 
and  two  admirals.  For  England  Messrs.  Maclean,  Bendel,  and 
Manby,  all  engineers  of  eminent  standing,  were  invited  and 
accepted  the  invitation  to  act  on  the  commission.  This  congress, 
consisting  of  thirteen  experts  of  eminent  standing  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  gave  their  services  gratuitously,  and  declined  to 
accept  even  the  repayment  of  their  travelling  expenses.  They 
met  in  Paris,  and,  after  hearing  the  evidence  placed  before  them, 
appointed  a  sub-commission,  composed  of  five  members,  to  make 
a  local  investigation.  This  sub-commission  travelled  over  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt  and  surveyed  every  part  of  the  area  of  the 
proposed  route. 

In  January  1856  a  report  was  sent  to  the  Viceroy  stating  that 
the  Canal  was  practicable,  and  that  the  proposed  route  was  the  only 
one  by  which  the  two  seas  could  be  joined  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  that  the  execution  of  the  work  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty ;  and  that  ports  could  be  constructed  at  Suez 
and  Pelusium.  The  estimated  cost  was  put  at  8,000,000{.  When 
tU©  Viceroy  met  Pe  I^sseps  at  Alexandria,  on  bis  r^turji  from  the 
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desert,  and  the  result  was  reported  to  him,  '  he  threw  himself  into 
my  arms  and  showed  the  liveliest  satisfaction.'  The  expense  of 
this  sub-conmiission,  amounting  to  12,000{.,  was  paid  by  the 
Viceroy.  The  full  report  of  the  whole  commission  was  issued  in 
Paris  in  the  following  June,  On  the  strength  of  this  report  and 
the  concession  already  obtained  from  the  Viceroy,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  start  a  company  to  construct  the  Canal. 

The  concession  which  had  been  granted  in  1854,  although 
subsequently  modified,  is  still  the  charter  of  the  Ganal  Company. 
It  was  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  stipulated  that  15  per 
cent,  of^he  net  profits  should  go  to  the  Egyptian  Government, 
75  per  cent,  to  the  Company,  and  10  per  cent,  to  the  founders. 
It  enacted  that  the  works  should  not  be  commenced  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Porte,  thus  rendering  the  document  only  pro- 
visional. It  was  nine  years  before  this  authorisation  could  be 
obtained. 

De  Lesseps  now  set  himself  to  work  to  win  the  opinion  of  the 
public  in  favour  of  the  Canal  with  a  view  to  raising  the  money. 
In  France  his  task  was  easy,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  schenie  was 
favourably  received  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  English  Grovem- 
ment,  however,  steadily  set  its  face  against  it,^  and  eii^erted  its 
influence  with  the  Porte  to  withliold  the  granting  df  the  required 
firman.  Lord  Palmerston's  opposition  at  the  time  had  some 
justification.  The  company  which  was  to  have  the  execution  of 
the  work  was  to  be  a  French  company,  with  managers  and  offices 
located  in  Paris.  The  land  for  the  Osmal  and  for  the  harbour  and 
houses  of  the  servants  of  the  Canal  Company  was  to  be  granted  to 
this  company,  and  therefore  practically  it  would  result  in  two 
French  colonies  or  settlements  on  the  banks  of  what  was  intended 
to  become  the  highway  to  and  from  India  and  England.  This 
colony,  located  in  Egypt  and  governed  by  French  laws,  was  likely 
to  lead  to  political  difficulties.  This  objection  was,  however,  sub- 
sequently overcome  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal  assured. 
Fmther,  past  experience  showed  that  the  nation  which  had 
hitherto  held  the  route  to  India  commanded  the  chief  part  of 
the  trade  and  the  wealth  which  it  produced.  As  the  caravans 
across  Arabia  gave  place  to  the  sea  route  round  thte  Cape,  the 
Portuguese  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  wealth  which  previously 
had  flowed  into  the  city  of  Venice.  When  the  Dutch  gained  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  they  secured  the  largest  share  of  the  wealth 
arising  from  the  commerce  of  the  East,  only  to  be  disputed  by 
England  when  her  flag  obtained  the  supremacy.    There  was, 
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therefore,  a  reasonable  fear  that  this  wealth  and  commerce  might, 
by  the  alteration  of  the  route  and  by  means  of  French  influenoe| 
be  diverted  to  Marseilles  and  the  cities  of -  France  which  were 
situated  on  the  road  between  England  and  her  Oriental  posses* 
sions.  In  order  to  protect  Britihh  interests,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
therefore  prepared  to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  furtherance 
of  this  French  enterprise.  He  had  the  authority  of  Bobert 
Stephenson,  the  engineer  whom  he  had  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  matter,  for  saying  that  the  scheme  was  commercially  imprao- 
ticable.  Stephenson's  experience,  had  been  almost  entirely  that 
of  a  railway  engineer,  and  as  canals  in  England  were  then  giving 
place  everywhere  to  railways,  he  naturally  considered  that  a  rail- 
way would  be  a  more  suitable  way  of  passing  the  traffic  across  the 
isthmus  than  a  canal. 

De  Lesseps,  when  he  visited  England,  said,  with  regard  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  action  in  this  matter,  that  *  while  finding  sym- 
pathy in  the  commercial  and  lettered  classes,  I  found  heads  of 
wool  amongst  the  politicians.  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Parliament, 
made  use  of  unpleasant  expressions  concerning  me.  He  repre- 
sented me  as  a  species  of  pickpocket  wishing  to  take  the  share- 
holders' money  out  of  their  pockets.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
Lord  Palmerston  said  in  Parliament  was  that  'the  obvious 
pblitical  tendency  of  the  undertaking  is  to  render  more  easy  the 
separation  of  Egypt  from  Turkey.  It  is  founded  also  on  remote 
speculations  with  regard  to  the  easier  access  to  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, which  I  need  not  more  particularly  shadow  forth,  because 
they  will  be  obvious  to  anybody  who  pays  attention  to  the  subject. 
I  can  only  express  my  surprise  that  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesneps 
should  have  reckoned  so  much  on  the  credulity  of  English 
capitalists  as  to  think  that  by  his  progress  through  the  different 
commercial  towns  in  this  country  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
English  money  for  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  which  is  every  way 
so  adverse  and  hostile  to  British  interests.'  And  again,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  ^  I  therefore  think  I  am  not  much  out  of 
the  way  in  stating  this  to  be  one  of  the  bubble  schemes  which 
are  often  set  on  foot  to  induce  English  capitalists  to  embark 
their  money  upon  enterprises  which  in  the  end  will  only  leave 
them  poorer,  whoever  else  they  may  make  richer.' 

The  Press  in  England  also  was  generally  uniavourable,  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  describing  the  calculations  as  to 
the  traffic  to  the  East  on  which  Lesseps  ralied  fts  ^  preposterous 
BpeculationSf' 
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In  order  to  endeavour  to  convert  public  opinion  in  England, 
^sseps  came  over  to  this  country,  landing  in  April  1857.  He 
spoke  at  twenty-four  meetings  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  else- 
where, at  which  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Canal  were  passed. 
After  this  he  went  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  induce  the  Porte 
to  grant  the  required  firman.  Here  he  describes  himself  as  having 
found  plenty  of  sympathy  but  as  making  no  progress.  Turkey 
had  just  been  assisted  in  her  struggle  with  Bussia  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Porte 
would  grant  a  concession  to  a  French  Company  in  direct  opposition, 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  English  Crovemment. 

Up  to  this  time  De  Lesseps  had  been  fighting  his  way  single- 
handed.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  he  obtained  his  concession 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  A  large  amount  of  money  and  an 
immense  amount  of  energy  had  been  expended  in  putting  the 
scheme  in  a  practical  form  and  in  educating  public  opinion,  but  no 
actual  progress  had  been  made.  He  therefore  determined  without 
further  delay  to  form  the  Company  and  raise  the  capital,  and  thus 
to  associate  with  himself  a  large  body  of  shareholders  whose 
interests  would  act  as  a  powerful  lever  on  the  Grovemment.  Sub- 
scription lists  for  the  capital  required  were  opened  in  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  England.  The  first  three  coimtries  took 
up  the  portion  allotted  to  them,  but  the  200,000  20i.  shares 
reserved  for  England  were  not  taken  up.  The  Committee  of  the 
proposed  Company  wished  to  assign  them  to  other  countries,  but 
De  Lesseps  objected.  He  did  not  want  England  to  hold  aloof 
from  taking  an  interest  in  the  Canal,  believing  that  when  the 
fallacies  which  then  prevailed  were  dissipated  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  our  portion.  He  therefore  persuaded  the  Khedive  to  take 
them,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  disposing  of  them  in  England. 
This  anticipation  proved  to  be  well  founded,  as  twenty  years  later 
176,000  shares,  belonging  to  Ismail  Pasha,  were  purchased  for  the 
English  Government  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  a  cost  of  4,000,000i. 
They  not  merely  entitle  England  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
t  he  Canal,  but  if  sold  would  realise  more  than  four  times  the  purchase 
uiouey.  To  raise  the  capital  in  France,  Lesseps  first  went  to  the 
great  capitalists,  but  on  applying  to  the  Kothschilds  and  finding 
they  would  require  a  commission  of  five  per  cent.,  which  would 
have  amounted  to  400,000^.,  he  at  once  determined  to  conduct  the 
operations  himself  and  to  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  the  petitea  gens 
md  the  contributions  of  their  small  savings,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
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appointed.  There  are  many  amusing  anecdotes  told  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  small  capitaUsts  of  France  to  put  their 
money  in  this  undertaking.  One  of  an  old  soldier,  who  said  on 
applying  for  his  shares :  '  Oh,  those  English !  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  be  revenged  on  them  by  taking  shares  in  the  Canal ; '  and  of 
another  who,  without  clearly  understanding  whether  it  was  to  be  a 
railway  or  canal  undertaking,  remarked :  '  That's  all  the  same  to 
me ;  provided  it  be  against  the  English,  I  will  subscribe.' 

A  great  part  of  the  money  was  subscribed  on  the  &ith  of  De 
Lesseps  alone.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way  he  was  regarded  in 
France  an  anecdote  is  told  of  a  cabman  who  had  been  engaged  to 
drive  him  to  bis  office,  who  on  receiving  his  fare  insisted  on 
shaking  his  hand,  saying  '  Am  not  I  one  of  your  shareholders  ? ' 

The  capital  subscribed  by  the  shareholders  was  10,400,000^., 
in  addition  to  which  was  the  3,340,000i .  obtained  from  the  Viceroy. 
It  was,  however,  found,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  this  sum  was 
quite  inadequate,  and  in  1865  it  became  necessary  to  raise  another 
four  millions.  At  this  time  the  credit  of  the  Company  did  not 
stand  very  high  on  the  French  Bourse,  and  many  adverse 
rumours  were  floating  about  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canal.  As  a  means  of  overcoming  these  obstacles  and 
restoring  confidence,  De  Lesseps  invited  representatives  from  the 
principal  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Europe  and  America  to 
accompany  him  in  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  the  Canal. 
Several  delegates  from  England  accompanied  this  excursion,  which 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  picnic  than  a  business 
investigation,  each  day  ending  with  a  banquet.  These  delegates 
on  their  return  were  so  impressed  with  their  host's  enthusiasm 
and  hospitality,  and  what  he  had  shown  them,  that  they  spread 
abroad  a  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise  and  for  a  time 
silenced  the  adverse  feeling.  For  obtaining  the  further  capital, 
bonds  of  the  value  of  20!.,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  were  issued  at  the  price  of  122.,  with  an  annual  lottery  for 
prizes  of  a  total  value  of  40,000i. 

For  this  operation  the  sanction  of  the  French  Government 
had  to  be  obtained.  The  subscription  list  was  open  only  three 
days,  and  before  its  close  the  bonds  were  at  a  premium. 

As  soon  as  the  Company  was  duly  formed,  and  the  first  capital 
subscribed,  De  Lesseps  determined  at  once  to  commence  opera* 
tions,  and,  for  the  time  giving  up  all  attempts  to  obtain  the 
Sultan's  firman,  he  betook  himself  to  the  site  of  the  CanaL 

In  doing  this  be  relied  on  the  sympathy  which  he  ki^ew  the 
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Porte  had  for  the  scheme,  and  on  the  hope  that  the  natural 
inertness  of  the  Turk  would  prevent  his  taking  any  active  steps  to 
slop  the  work.  In  June,  1859,  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  called  De  Lespeps'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sultan's 
firman  had  not  been  granted,  and  that  it  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  Viceroy's  concession,  and  therefore  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  commencement  of  the  works.  In  his  reply  he  simply  ignored 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  this  firman,  enlarged  on  the  duty  he 
owed  to  his  Company,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
Government  would  not  raise  any  unnecessary  opposition.  In  the 
meanwhile,  and  in  spite  of  further  warnings  to  stop  all  works, 
whether  preparatory  or  otherwise,  he  pushed  on  vigorously,  relying 
on  the  support  of  the  French  Government  when  once  French 
money  had  become  sunk  on  the  isthmus;  and  made  a  direct 
personal  appeal  to  Napoleon  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Porte. 
After  this  all  attempts  to  stop  the  works  ceased. 

The  Commission  which  went  out  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  met  with  very  great  opposition  from  the  native  chiefs  and 
Government  officials,  and  on  several  occasions  could  only  obtain 
the  food  and  camels  they  required  by  force.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  last  village  in  Lower  Egypt  an  officer  of  the  Cairo  police, 
who  had  been  following  the  party  for  several  days,  seiz^  some  of 
the  camel  drivers  and  imprisoned  them,  and  ordered  th^  inhabi- 
tants not  to  supply  them  with  food.  Upon  this  De  Lesseps  became 
fully  aware  that  if  the  enterprise  was  to  go  on  he  must  let  the 
people  feel  that  he  was  superior  to  these  petty  chiefs  and  Govern- 
ment officials.  Acting  on  his  maxim  that  in  the  East  you  must 
be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
let  them  know  that  he  intended  to  be  the  former,  he  summoned 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  his  tent,  and  after 
giving  them  coffee  produced  a  revolver,  and  placing  six  empty 
bottles  in  a  row  broke  each  successively  with  a  bullet  from  the 
pistol,  and  then  turning  to  his  guests  remarked,  *  Bear  this  in 
mind,  I  have  twenty  in  my  band  who  are  all  better  shots  than  I 
am.  While  we  are  in  the  desert  we  shall  take  every  moving 
black  mark  for  a  gazelle.' 

The  first  sod  of  the  Canal  was  turned  in  April,  1869,  without 
further  disturbance,  but  a  considerable  time  was  occupied  in 
preliminary  operations,  and  no  real  progress  made  until  two  years 
later.  The  construction  of  the  Canal  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lavalle,  a  French  engineer.  The  work  was  at  first  let  in 
one  contract,  but  the  arrangement  turning  out  imsatisfactory  the 
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agreement  was  ftubsequently  cancelled  and  the  Company  took  the 
works  in  their  own  hands,  letting  out  portions  in  smaller  contracts. 
The  total  quantity  of  soil  removed  was  80,000,000  cubic  yards, 
or  nearly  double  that  of  the  Manchester  Ship  CaDal.  Great 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  procuring  the  necessary  labour. 
The  Viceroy  had  undertaken  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  conces- 
sion that  he  would  find  20,000  men  under  the  system  of  forced 
labour  which  then  prevailed  in  Egypt  for  clearing  and  maintaining 
the  canals  and  irrigation  works.  This  system  of  forced  labour,  or 
corvfBy  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  great  hardship,  and  only 
submitted  to  by  the  peasants  on  compulsion,  even  when  the  work 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  lands  they  cultivated.  The  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  corvle  became  mu6h  greater  when  they  were  taken 
a  long  way  from  their  homes  to  the  desert  to  assist  in  the  scheme 
of  a  French  sp€?dulator.  The  dissatisfaction  at  last  became  so 
pronounced,  and  the  difficulty  of  mustering  the  peasants  so  great, 
that  after  the  works  had  been  about  four  years  in  operation  the 
Egyptian  Government  withdrew  the  supply  of  men,  and  paid  to 
the  Company  as  compensation,  for  this  and  the  surrender  of  the 
rights  to  the' land  adjacent  to  the  Canal,  1,520,000Z,,  the  amount 
awarded  Hj/  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  decision  as  to 
"the  amount  to  be  paid  h^been  left. 

The  place  of  these  Egyptian  labourers  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
supplied  by  machinery  specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  dredgers,  capable  of  removing  2,750,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  monthly,  were  constructed  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  design  for  these 
machines  a  deputation  of  French  engineers  was  sent  to  Glasgow 
to -inspect  the  system  of  dredging  pursued  in  the  Clyde,  and  a 
staflF  of  Scotch  engineers  and  qualified  mechanics  with  about  500 
workmen  sent  out  to  Suez.  Contracts  were  also  entered  into  with 
English  contractors  for  the  completion  of  the  more  difficult  part 
of  the  work  for  which  French  methods  and  machinery  were  found 
to  be  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the  mere  excavation  of  the 
water-way  between  the  two  seas,  a  canal  had  to  be  cut  to  bring 
fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the  men  employed  and  for  the  families 
of  the  officials  and  labourers  then  and  afterwards  permanently 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Canal.  Also  the  construction 
of*  a  harbour  at  each  end,  for  the  piers  and  walls  of  which  a  large 
quantity  of  stone  and  concrete  was  required. 

'  At  Port  Said  there  are  two  basins,  one  seventy-six  acres  in 
extent,  and  th^  other  ten  acrfes,  each  thirty-seven  feet  deep,  and 
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three  miles  of  quays.  At  Suez  the  roadstead  had  to  be  dredged 
and  an  outer  harbour  of  400  acres  and  an  inner  harbour  of  130 
acres  constructed.  The  Canal  itself,  including  the  passages 
through  the  Bitter  Lakes,  is  100  miles  long,  and,  when  opened, 
had  a  depth  of  twentynsiz  feet  of  water,  and  a  bottom  width  of 
seventy-two  feet.  The  total  capital  sunk  was  16,613,000^.,  or 
more  than  double  the  original  estimate.  Of  the  sum  11,653,2182. 
was  expended  on  works,  and  the  remainder  went  for  management, 
interest,  commission,  and  other  charges.  Considerable  sums  have 
since  been  spent  on  dredging  for  deepening  and  widening  the 
Canal,  and  other  improvements,  bringing  the  total  outlay  up  to 
over  20,000,0002.  There  is  now  a  depth  of  twenty-eight  feet  of 
water,  which  it  is  intended  to  increase  to  thirty  feet. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  works  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  isthmus  was  150;  there  is  now  a  population  of  17,000 
at  Port  Said  and  11,000  at  Suez. 

While  the  work  of  construction  was  going  on,  De  Lesseps'  friend 
and  steady  supporter,  the  Viceroy  Said,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ismail  in  1863.  After  his  accession  the  opposition  of  the 
English  Government  continued,  but  De  Lesseps  finaUy  succeeded 
in  overcoming  this  by  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the 
Sultan's  firman  was  at  length  obtained  and  the  Company  thus 
freed  from  their  political  difiiculties. 

After  ten  years'  incessant  labour  De  Lesseps  annoimced  to  a 
general  meeting  of  shareholders  that  the  Canal  would  be  ready 
for  opening  on  November  17,  1869,  and,  as  he  subsequently  stated 
in  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  '  so  indeed  it  was,  but  not  without 
difficulties,  and  not  without  terrible  emotions.  I  have  never  seen 
so  clearly  how  near  failure  may  be  to  success ;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  triumph  belongs  to  him  who,  marching  onward,  places 
his  confidence  in  Grod  and  man.' 

The  opening  of  the  Canal  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  occupied  three  days.  The  international  fleet  which 
took  part  in  it  started  from  Ismadla  on  the  first  day,  on  the  second 
it  remained  at  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  on  the  third  day  arrived  at 
Suez  without  accident.  The  directors  and  their  friends  were 
accommodated  on  the  steamer  Peluse,  and  there  were  present, 
besides  the  Khedive,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  on  board  the  French  man-of-war  the  Aigle;  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  on  board  an  Austrian  frigate ;  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Huerta^  a  ship  of  war;  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Holland,  and  a  large  nuoiber  of  other  distinguished  guests.  T)i9 
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total  party  assembled  for  the  occasion  amounted  to  6,000,  who 
had  to  be  sheltered  and  fed. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  ceremony  several  accidents  occurred 
which  threatened  to  mar  the  proceedings.  A  large  consignment 
of  fireworks,  which  had  been  brought  for  the  fdtes,  caught  fire 
and  exploded,  nearly  causing  the  destruction  of  the  town  where 
they  were  stored,  A  few  days  before  the  opening  a  large  shoal  of 
hard  rock  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Canal 
which  would  prevent  its  navigation  by  the  vessels  which  were  to  pass 
through  it  at  the  opening  ceremony.  The  method  of  overcom- 
ing the  difficulty  is  thus  graphically  described :  *  The  Sovereigns 
were  on  the  road  to  the  rendezvous.  The  fleets  had  been  bidden 
and  were  about  to  arrive.  It  was  necessary  at  any  price  to  be  in 
a  position  to  receive  them.  In  the  first  place  I  cried,  "  Gro  and 
get  powder  at  Cairo — powder  in  masses — ^and  then  if  we  cannot 
blow  up  the  rock,  we  will  blow  up  ourselves."  By  the  intelligence 
of  our  engineers  and  the  energy  of  our  workmen,  we  were  saved, 
and  the  obstacle  sufficiently  removed  in  time  to  let  the  ships  pass.' 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  event  which  caused  the  promoter 
of  the  Canal  anxiety.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  opening, 
after  receiving  the  Empress  and  several  distinguished  guests, 
intelligence  was  brought  that  an  Egyptian  frigate  had  run 
aground  near  Port  Said,  in  the  middle  of  the  Canal,  barring  the 
passage.  A  steamer  was  at  once  sent  off  with  men  and  appliances 
to  remove  her,  but  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night  saying 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  The  Khedive  then  himself 
with  a  thousand  men  of  his  squadron  went  to  the  wreck  with  the 
intention  of  either  *  taking  his  frigate  away  or  blowing  her  up.' 
It  was  only  five  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ceremonial  fleet 
at  the  scene  of  the  accident  that  the  Egyptian  admiral  in  charge 
was  able  to  signal  that  the  Canal  was  free.  On  arriving  at  Ismaila, 
the  Empress  told  De  Lesseps  that  during  the  whole  of  the  journey 
she  had  felt  as  though  a  circle  of  fire  was  round  her  head,  because 
every  moment  she  feared  that  the  AigUj  the  vessel  which  she 
was  on  board,  would  be  stopped,  and  the  honour  of  the  French 
flag  compromised.  One-and-thirty  ships  inaugurated  the  opening, 
and  since  that  day  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  the  traffic, 
which  has  grown  from  486  vessels,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of 
654,915  tons,  which  passed  through  in  1870,  the  first  complete 
year  after  the  opening,  to  3,341  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
10,750,000  last  year.  Over  200,000  passengers  annually  pass 
through  the  Canal.   The  receipts  are  sufficient  not  only  to  pay 
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the  working  expenses  and  cost  of  improvements,  the  guaranteed 
interest  on  the  founders*  and  other  shares,  and  the  money  set  aside 
for  the  redemption  of  the  capital,  but  also  to  give  to  the  original 
shareholders  a  dividend  of.  from  17  to  20  per  cent. 

Of  all  the  ships  which  navigate  the  Canal,  about  75  per  cent, 
sail  under  the  British  flag ;  Germany  being  second  with  7^  per 
cent. ;  France  accounts  for  6^  ;  Holland  4^ ;  Austria  2 ;  Italy  and 
Norway  about  1  per  cent.  each. 

In  1888  a  convention  was  agreed  to  between  the  Canal 
Coippany  and  the  British  shipowners  by  which  a  progressive 
reduction  of  the  Canal  dues  was  obtained ;  a  London  oflSce  created ; 
a  fair  representation  of  British  interests  made  on  the  Board  of 
Directors;  and  an  undertaking  given  that  the  Canal  shall  be 
widened,  deepened,  and  improved.  These  concessions  were  only 
obtained  after  a  severe  struggle  and  the  threat  of  constructing  a 
second  canal  with  English  money.  Since  the  purchase  of  the 
Khedive's  shares,  England,  besides  being  by  far  the  largest  customer 
of  the  Canal,  had  also  become  one  of  the  largest  shareholders, 
and  this  position  was  recognised  by  De  Lesseps.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  give  the  English  as  large  a  controlling  power 
as  the  shipowners  demanded,  and  after  several  interviews  held 
with  the  Convention  in  this  country,  finding  that  there  was  no 
help  but  to  give  way,  he  went  back  to  Paris  in  disgust,  leaving 
his  son  Charles  to  complete  the  negotiations.  Even  then  he  had 
to  face  a  serious  opposition  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
French  shareholders,  and  was  accused  of  having  acted  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  French  interests. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Canal  De  Lesseps  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  He  was  promoted  to  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  The  gold  medal  and  grand  prize  of  ten  thousand 
francs  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  French  Geographical  Society. 
The  British  Foreign  Secretary  sent  him  a  letter  of  congratulation. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  his  \isit  to  this  country,  the  Corporation  of 
London,  at  the  Guildhall,  presented  bim  with  the  freedom  of  the 
City ;  and  a  fSte  was  held  in  his  honour  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  presented  to  him  in  person 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  where  he  met  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
and  the  Press  and  men  of  all  ranks  vied  with  one  another  in 
extolling  him  and  his  grand  work. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  1875  he  had  undertaken  to  con- 
struct a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,   The  difficulties  of 
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this  work  were  never  suflSciently  realised  by  him,  nor  did  he  ever 
apply  to  it  the  same  energy  and  painstaking  care  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  as  he  did  with  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  task  was  undertaken  on  data  afforded  by  an 
imperfect  survey  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  and,  after  the 
Company  was  formed,  by  a  visit  paid  by  De  Lesseps  in  company 
with  a  technical  commission  in  1889.  It  was  during  this  stay 
of  two  months  that  the  first  sod  was  cut,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  more  like  a  holiday  tour  than  the  painstaking 
survey  he  cacused  to  be  made  in  the  Arabian  Desert.  On  the 
strength  of  it,  however,  he  paid  visits  to  the  chief  towns  of 
America,  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  scheme  and  raising  the 
money  required.  Honest  and  straightforward  himself,  he  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  information  afforded  by  others ;  and  as 
the  scheme  progressed  he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  dupe 
of  dishonest  speculators,  and,  with  the  hope  that  the  end  would 
redeem  the  means  as  it  had  done  with  Suez,  he  was  led  on  till 
the  final  catastrophe  covered  his  old  age  with  shame  and  grief. 
The  geographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  are  utterly  different  from  those  of  Suez ;  the  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  have  no  comparison.  In  the  latter  case 
there  existed  not  the  influence  of  the  Viceroy  to  back  him  and  find 
labour.  The  first  estimate  of  the  amount  required  was  25  millions 
sterling.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  commencement  de- 
bentures to  the  extent  of  several  millions  had  been  issued,  and 
in  1888  a  further  sum  was  raised.  To  obtain  this  De  Lesseps 
had  been  all  over  France,  attending  meetings  and  giving  lectures, 
assuring  every  one,  and  probably  himself  believing,  that  the 
Canal  was  within  a  measurable  distance  of  completion,  and  that 
the  money  he  was  now  asking  for  would  be  all  that  was  required. 

again  appealed  to  the  small  capitalists  of  France,  the  shop- 
keepers and  the  peasants.  *  These  are  the  men,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  who  toade  Suez,  and  they  shall  make  Panama  ] '  assuring  them 
that  he  alone  was  solely  responsible  for  the  scheme,  and  that  the 
general  who  had  gained  one  battle  would  win  for  them  another. 
These  petiiea  ffevs  never  wholly  lost  confidence  in  him.  When 
a  rumour  ran  throughout  France  that  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany had  suspended  payment,  the  excitement  was  intense.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  news  first  spread  in  Paris 
the  large  hall  belonging  to  the  Company  became  crowded  with 
shareholders.     When  the  excitement  was  at  the  highest 
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De  L^g^ps  entered  from  the  Board  Boom  and  addressed  the 
crowd.  Even  then  he  had  not  lost  faith  in  the  undertaking 
or  abandoned  hope.  He  threw  the  blame  of  the  catastrophe  on 
his  unscrupulous  adversaries,  whom  he  described  as  vultures 
watching  for  their  prey,  and  told  his  hearers  that  if  they  would 
only  remain  firm  and  united  and  trust  to  him  all  might  yet  be 
well.  This  scene  illustrates  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  influence 
which  De  Lesseps  had  gained  over  the  people  of  France.  These 
shareholders  had  come  in  a  crowd  vowing  vengeance  upon  him, 
but  the  magic  of  his  words  turned  their  cursing  into  blessing, 
and  they  made  the  hall  ring  with  the  shouts  of  *  Vive  le  Grand 
Fran^ais ! '  The  enthusiasm  of  those  inside  the  building  spread 
to  those  outside,  and  the  dense  crowd  which  thronged  the 
adjacent  streets  took  up  the  cry,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  those  who,  less  credulous,  ventured  to  express  their  opinion  too 
freely  on  the  '  Grand  Fran9ais.' 

Out  of  the  53  millions  sterling  raised  only  about  31  millions 
were  spent  on  the  works  and  payments  to  contractors,  a  great 
part  even  of  this  in  no  way  representing  work  done.  Expenditure 
of  the  most  reckless  kind  was  lavished  on  houses  and  accommoda^ 
tion  for  the  staff  and  directors  of  the  C!ompany  at  Panama.  The 
remainder  was  squandered  in  France,  in  commissions,  and  in 
buying  the  support  of  the  Press,  and  even  in  more  direct  bribery. 
As  these  circumstances  became  known  public  indignation  was 
aroused,  and  the  Government  were  compelled  to  issue  a  commis* 
sion  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  De  Lesseps  and  his  colleagues. 
New  facts  brought  to  light  made  further  proceedings  incumbent, 
and  in  1893  a  prosecution  for  breach  of  trust  was  instituted 
against  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  his  son  Charles,  and  others  who 
had  been  mixed  up  with  the  Company,  either  as  contractors  or 
financiers.  Both  father  and  son  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment.  It  is  hoped  that  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  escaped  the  knowledge  of  this  great  scandal.  He  was  at 
the  time  in  feeble  health,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on  around.  No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  in  his  absence,  and  every  eflfort  made  to  keep 
from  his  knowledge  all  accounts  of  the  proceedings. 

However  much  De  Lesseps  may  be  blamed  for  the  part  he 
played  in  this  colossal  financial  scandal,  for  attempting  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  without  adequate  knowledge  of  its  difficulties,  and 
without  exercising  proper  control  and  supervision  over  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  persisting  in  the  attempt  long  after  it  was  hopeles?, 
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yet  no  taint  of  personal  dishonesty  attached  either  to  Ferdinand 
or  his  son  Charles.  They  came  out  of  the  concern  poorer  than 
they  went  in,  and  deprived  of  all  they  had  previously  gained ;  and 
Charles's  wife  and  family  are  now  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal,  who  have  voted  them  an  annuity 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Still  it  cannot  be  concealed  that 
De  Lesseps,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible  for  the  money  lost  at 
Panama.  It  was  the  spell  of  his  name  that  drew  out  the  hoards 
of  the  French  petites  geiis ;  the  money  was  staked  solely  on  his 
credit  and  on  his  reputation.  The  Panama,  like  the  Suez,  Canal 
was  a  one-man  undertaking.  De  Lesseps  was  known  all  over 
the  world  as  the  constructor  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as  the  man  who, 
in  spite  of  English  opposition,  had  added  to  the  glory  of  France 
and,  at  the  same  time,  had  gained  large  dividends  for  those  who 
at  his  call  had  come  forward  with  their  money  to  assist  him. 
Both  the  sentimental  and  frugal  sides  of  the  French  nation  were 
gratified.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  less  intelligent  of  the 
middle  classes  should  think  that  the  man  who  had  cut  one  canal 
could  as  easily  make  another.  They  did  not  know  or  consider 
that  the  engineering  difficulties  of  the  one  had  been  as  much 
overrated  as  those  of  the  other  were  in  the  dark  and  unknown. 
It  was  on  the  strength  of  his  position  that  more  than  fifty  millions 
of  pounds  was  staked  and  has  been  lost. 

In  this  country  the  name  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  one  that 
should  always  be  held  in  honour.  Against  the  wishes  and  in 
spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Government  of  this 
country,  without  encouragement  or  aid  from  the  mercantile  classes, 
De  Lesseps  carried  out  a  work  that  was  deemed  by  those  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  as  impracticable.  It  is  due  to  the  enter- 
prise and  perseverance  of  him  alone  that  we  now  have  a  highway 
to  our  Indian  possessions  and  Australian  colonies,  of  the  advantages 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  adequate  estimate.  Of  this 
undertaking,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  which  we  took 
only  a  hostile  part,  we  make  three  times  as  much  use  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  We  own  a  large  proportion  of  the 
shares,  and  the  Government  of  this  country  draws  from  the  Canal 
a  handsome  revenue:  the  least,  then,  that  we  cau  do  is  to 
honour  the  memory  of  the  man  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  great  service. 

W.  H.  Wheeleb. 
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San  Stefano. 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  BOLD  ' MENELAUS: 

IT  was  morning  at  St.  Helen's,  in  the  great  and  gallant  days, 
And  the  sea  beneath  the  sun  glittered  wide, 
When  the  frigate  set  her  courses,  all  a-shimmer  in  the  haze, 

And  she  hauled  her  cable  home  and  took  the  tide. 
She'd  a  right  fighting  company,  three  hundred  men  and  more, 

Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free ; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her  colours  at  the  fore 
When  the  bold  Mendaus  put  to  sea. 

Chxmia. 

She'd  a  right  fighting  company,  three  hundred  men  and  more, 

Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free ; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her  colours  at  the  fore, 

When  the  bold  Mendaus  put  to  sea. 

She  was  clear  of  Monte  Cristo,  she  was  heading  for  the  land. 

When  she  spied  a  pennant  red  and  white  and  blue ; 
They  were  foemen,  and  they  knew  it,  and  they'd  half  a  league  in 
hand, 

But  she  flung  aloft  her  royals,  and  she  flew. 
She  was  nearer,  nearer,  nearer,  they  were  caught  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  they  slipped  her  into  Orbitello  Bay, 
And  the  lubbers  gave  a  shout  as  they  paid  their  cables  out. 

With  the  guns  grinning  round  them  where  they  lay. 

(Chorus.) 

Now,  Sir  Peter  was  a  captain  of  a  famous  fighting  race. 

Son  and  grandson  of  an  admiral  was  he ; 
And  he  looked  upon  the  batteries,  he  looked  upon  the  chase, 

Aifd  be  heard  tho  sbout  that  echoed  out  to  sea. 
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And  be  called  across  the  decks,  '  Ay !  the  cheering  might  be  late 

'  If  they  kept  it  till  the  Menelaua  runs ; 
'  Bid  the  master  and  his  mate  heave  the  lead  and  lay  her  straight 

*  For  the  prize  lying  yonder  by  the  guns ! ' 

{Chorus,) 

When  the  summer  moon  YiS&  setting,  into  Orbitello  Bay 

Came  the  Menelaus  gliding  Uke  a  ghost ; 
And  her  boats  were  manned  in  silence,  and  in  silence  pulled  away, 

And  in  silence  every  gunner  took  his  post. 
With  a  volley  from  her  broadside  the  citadel  she  woke. 

And  they  hammered  back  like  heroes  all  the  night ; 
But  before  the  morning  broke  she  had  vanished  through  the 
smoke 

With  her  prize  upon  her  quarter  grappled  tight. 

It  was  evening  at  St.  Helen's,  in  the  great  and  gallant  time, 

And  the  sky  behind  the  down  was  flushing  far ; 
And  the  flags  were  all  a-flutter,  and  the  bells  were  all  archime, 

When  the  frigate  cast  her  anchor  oflF  the  bar. 
She'd  a  right  fighting  company,  three  hundred  men  and  more, 

Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free ; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her  colours  at  the  fore. 

When  the  bold  Menelaua  came  from  sea. 

Chorus. 

She'd  a  right  fighting  company,  three  hundred  men  and  more, 

Nine  and  forty  guns  in  tackle  running  free ; 
And  they  cheered  her  from  the  shore  for  her  colours  at  the  fore, 

When  the  bold  Mmdaus  came  from  sea. 

Heney  Newbolt. 
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Only  Kitty. 

A  'KODAK'  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

Kitty  was  pretty, 

And  Kitty  was  witty, 

But  Kitty,  alack  !  was  only  Kitty. 

IT  was  *  only  Kitty '  who  had  received  such  a  very  odd  invitation, 
that  all  the  feminine  heads  of  the  family  were  gathered 
together  to  smile  over  the  letter  which  conveyed  it.  If  it  had 
been  either  of  the  two  elder  Jliss  Masterdons  who  had  been 
invited  to  spend  a  month  in  Gordon  Square,  Bloomsbury,  during 
the  height  of  the  I^ndon  season,  all  concerned  would  almost  have 
felt  as  if  Maud  and  Ethel  had  been  insulted.  Maud  and  Ethel 
were  such  very  grand  young  ladies. 

But  now  that  it  was  only  Kitty  to  whom  kind  old  Mrs. 
Benetfink  (the  wealthy  and  worthy  kinswoman  *whom  no  one 
wished  to  offend,  but  whom  it  was  sometimes  rather  awkward  to 
evade)  had  extended  the  finger  of  hospitality,  Mrs.  Slasterdon  and 
her  daughters  looked  at  each  other,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  smile, 
while  Kitty  raised  a  shout  of  joy. 

*0h,  let  me  go!  I^t  me  go! 'cried  she,  prancing  up  and 
down.  '  Father,  ?aj  Fm  to  go,'  darting  up  to  the  old  squire,  who, 
all  unconscious,  placidly  opened  the  door  of  the  room.  *  Father, 
do  be  on  my  side,*  seizing  him  by  the  arm  and  shaking  it  vigor- 
ously. *  You  know  you  always  are  on  my  side,  aren't  you  ?  And 
if  you  say  I  am  to  go,  mother  won't  refuse.' 

'  Eh  ? '  said  he,  stopping  short,  and  looking  from  one  to  the 
other.    *  What  ? ' 

^  Oh  now,  father,  do  promise  me  before  they  begin.  Don't 
listen  to  any  one  but  me.    You  say  that  I'm  to  go.' 

*  But  how  can  I  say  ?  I — upon  my  word — I  don't  know  what 
it  is  all  about.    Do  some  of  you  explain.'   And  the  poor  gentle'inan 
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looked  round  for  aid ;  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  vehement  little  gadfly  which  had 
fastened  upon  hina.  '.What  is  she  rushing  at  me  like  this  for?  ' 
he  demanded  finally. 

*  It's  only  Kitty,  you  know/  began  his  eldest  daughter,  with 
the  usual  condescending  intonation.  'She  always  flies  into  a 
fever  about  everything.  Kitty,  don't  worry  father.  Of  course 
he  will  agree  to  whatever  mother  thinks  right.' 

*  Oh,  of  course ! '  assented  he,  with  a  touch  of  quiet  grimness. 

*  And  so  if  you  will  let  mother  think  it  over,  and  not  be  in 
such  a  hurry,  I  dcure  say  you  will  get  what  you  want.  It  is  an 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Benetfink,  father.' 

'  Mrs.  Benetfink  ?    Oh ! ' 

'  She  wants  Kitty  to  go  to  her  next  Monday  to  spend  a  few 
weeks. 

*  A  month,'  bursts  in  Kitty. 

*A  few  weeks  or  a  month,'  amended  the  narrator.  *It  is 
really  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Benetfink,  and  well  meant,  and  all  that ; 
and,  of  course,  she  does  not  know  any  better.' 

*  Know  any  better  ?  '  echoed  Kitty's  little  shrill  voice. 

*  Oh,  we  all  know  how  you  feel ! '  continued  Miss  Maud,  not 
unkindly.  *  You  are  wild  to  go  anywhere  and  everywhere.  It's 
all  one  to  you  whether  it  is  Belgravia  or  Bloomsbury,  Mayfair  or 
Wapping ;  I  believe  you  would  cheerfully  start  for  Bethnal  Grfeen 
to-morrow  if  anybody  would  put  you  into  the  train.' 

*  Well,  well,  it's  only  Kitty,'  quoth  Mrs.  Masterdon,  with  the 
usual  half  indulgent,  half  contemptuous  smile,  'and  she  is  : so 
young  and  inexperienced!' — Kitty  nodded  delightedly  at  each 
adjective — '  that  all  neighbourhoods  are  alike  to  her.  And  really 
it  does  not  matter,  you  know,  where  an  un-comt-out  girl  goes ' — 
pausing  for  reflection. 

'  I  think  she  ought  to  go,'  said  Ethel  slowly.  Ethel's  decisions 
were  final  at  Monk's  Gary.    Kitty  nearly  fell  at  her  sister's  feet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masterdon,  albeit  people  of  family  and  fortune, 
had  no  town-house  of  their  own,  and  were  indisposed  to  rent  one, 
and  undergo  all  the  fatigue  and  turmoil  of  the  London  season 
during  the  months  of  the  year  when  their  own  beautiful  country- 
seat  was  most  congenial  to  them,  and  when  the  effort  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  from  other  motives  than  those  of  enjoyment. 

According  to  their  views — or,  to  be  strictly  correct,  according 
to  Mrs.  Masterdon's  views — ^it  would  have  been  their  bounden 
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dtLty  to  make  an  annual  move  as  soon  as  the  ages  of  her  daughters 
seemed  to  demand  recognition,  had  she  not  by  good  hap  been 
exempt  fix>m  pressing  the  point  in  the  case  of  her  eldest,  who  had 
been  engaged  and  married — married  handsomely,  too— before 
ever  she  had  been  presented  at  Court.  A  few  county  balls  and 
shooting  dinner  parties  had  done  the  business  almost  ere  the 
young  lady's  parents  themselves  had  opened  their  eyes  to  the  {etct 
that  there  was  a  suitor  in  the  case ;  and  since  then  there  had 
always  been  Lady  Latimer's  house  in  South  Street  for  Maud  and 
Mabel  to  resort  to  when  the  month  of  May  came  round. 

Letitia  was  well  pleased  to  have  her  sisters.  She  was  an 
amiable  girl,  perfectly  well-conducted,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
her  own  position,  and  benevolently  ready  to  do  what  she  could 
towards  helping  the  younger  ones  to  similar  good  fortune. 

Her  husband,  usually  called  '  Little  Bob,'  was  a  good-natured 
little  gossipy  fellow,  with  plenty  of  friends,  nothing  to  do,  and  all 
day  to  do  it  in. 

To  the  care,  then,  of  this  young  couple  Mrs.  Masterdon  was 
well  pleased  to  despatch  her  daughters  whenever  they  desired  to 
exchange  the  woods  and  fields  of  Monk's  Gary  for  the  glitter  and 
gloss  of  Botten  Bow,  the  while  she  herself  remained  behind  to 
attend  to  her  flower  borders,  cut  her  lavender,  and  dry  her  rose- 
leaves  ;  and  on  the  occasion  with  which  this  little  story  opens,  Maud 
and  Ethel  were  just  preparing  to  depart  for  their  annual  sojourn. 

'  I  shall  go  up  with  you  when  I  go  to  Mrs.  Benetfink's,'  said 
Kitty  gleefully.  <  I  shall  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  station,  but  I 
sha'n't  want  you  a  bit  beyond.  Mrs.  Benetfink  is  going  to  send 
her  own  carriage  for  me,  and  I  shall  drive  off  in  it  all  by  myself ; 
and  then  I'm  to  see  no  more  of  you  all  the  time  I'm  in  Gordon 
Square — isn't  that  it  ?  You  won't  come  prowling  after  me,  and 
wanting  to  know  what  I'm  doing,  and  where  I'm  going  ? '  (She 
did  not  perceive  the  covert  amusement  in  two  pairs  of  eyes  as  she 
spoke.)  *  Because,  you  know,  though  I  am  very  fond  of  you  both, 
I  do  want  to  be  quite  on  my  own  AooA;,'  pursued  she  anxiously. 
'  I  think  it  will  be  such  fun ;  and  I  think  it's  a  splendid  idea  not 
to  tell  Mrs.  Benetfink  anything  about  your  being  up,  if  we  can 
only  keep  from  meeting,  and  London  is  such  a  very  big  place 
that  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that,'  she  added  reflec- 
tively ;  *  though,  of  course,  I  shall  see  you  sometimes  in  the  Park 
—but  oh,  I  say,  Maud,'  breaking  off  short,  *what  if  Mrs, 
Benetfink  sees  you  too  ? ' 

Maud  took  her  sister's  hand.    '  Now,  Kitty,  listen ;  and  try 
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to  be  a  little  grown-up,  and  reasonable,  and  sensible*  Though 
you  are  only  seventeen,  you  are  not  a  child  ;  and  you  can  surely 
begin  to  understand  things.  We  think  it  will  be  easiest  to  say 
nothing  about  our  being  in  town ;  but  if  Mrs.  Benetfink  recog- 
nises us  anywhere  when  she  is  out  driving  with  you,  all  you  need 
say  is  that  we  are  staying  with  Letitia,  and  that  you  will  write  and 
let  us  know  if  she  would  like  us  to  call.  Don't  do  this  unless  you 
are  obliged,'  emphatically.  '  You  see  Mrs.  Benetfink  is  not  quite — 
quite—' 

*  Oh,  I  know  she's  rather  vulgar ! '  said  Kitty,  frankly.  *  /  don't 
mind ;  but  I  dare  say  Letitia  would  curl  up  sometimes.  I'll  take 
care,'  nodding  merrily.  *  We  vulgarians  sha'n't  cross  the  path  of 
you  grandees.  We  are  going  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  our  own  way; 
and  we  don't  want  ^ou,  any  more  than  you  want  us ;  and  if  I 
pass  you  sitting  aloft  behind  your  powdered  and  cockaded  men 
when  I  am  in  my  humbler  carriage,  I  shall  just  wink  to  you  and 
grin  to  myself  as  I  go  by.' 

*  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  wink,  Kitty ! ' 

*  Mayn't  I  wink  ?  Well,  then,  I  shall  give  you  a  fearfvJly 
knowing  look,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  am  laughing  to  myself. 
Or  suppose  I  drop  my  parasol  between  Mrs.  Benetfink  and  you, 
and  make  a  £ek»  like  this,'  puckering  up  her  mouth, '  for  your 
and  Letitia's  benefit  ? ' 

'  You  understand,  Kitty,  that  it  is  only  on  Letitia's  account 
that  we — we — of  course  Letitia  has  Bob's  people  to  think  of.  In 
London  one  has  to  be  so  very  particular  whom  one  knows,  ^o 
doubt  Mrs.  Benetfink  would  like  to  know  Letitia  very  much  ^ 

^  No  doubt  she  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  thrust  in  Kitty. 
'  Letitia's  a  fine  lady,  and  Mrs.  Benetfink  is  just  a  dear,  old,  rather 
common  one ;  as  nice  as  she  can  be,  and  not  at  all  troubling  her 
head  about  doing  the  right  thing,"  and  going  to  the  right 
places,"  as  you  swells  do.' 

*  Kitty,  dear  child,  don't  say  "  you  swells." ' 

'  Why  not?  You  are  swells,  you  and  Ethel.  I  always  think 
how  gorgeous  you  look  when  you  set  forth  all  in  your  best,  hold- 
ing your  heads  in  the  air,  for  some  grand  party  or  other ;  and  I 
am  sure  to  hear  afterwards  how  you've  been  admired  and  made  a 
fuss  about.  But  you  will  never  turn  ma  into  a  swagger  Miss 
Masterdon.  I'm  only  Kitty,  and  I  like  to  enjoy  myself;  and 
though  Mrs.  Benetfink  does  sometimes  make  me  laugh  a  little 
down  in  my  throat,  it's  not  her  I'm  laughing  at,  it's  only  her  way 
of  looking  at  things.    And  as  for  letting  her  go  to  a  house  where 
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she  wasn't  wanted ' — the  colour  rose  in  Kitty's  cheek — *  you  may 
be  very  sure  I  shall  take  care  she  doesn't  do  ihjoi ! '  she  concluded 
proudly. 

*  Say  no  more,'  whispered  Maud  to  Ethel.  She  perceived  the 
right  chord  had  been  touched. 

'  Directly  the  train  stopped  at  Waterloo  Station  Kitty  was  on 
the  alert  to  bid  her  sisters  farewell,  and  be  off  by  herself  with  her 
own  footman,  whom  her  quick  eyes  espied  in  a  twinkling,  and 
whom  she  had  been  instructed  how  to  distinguish  by  a  ribbon 
passed  through  his  buttonhole.  Mrs.  Benetfink  had  herself  tied 
the  ribbon  there,  and  impressed  upon  Andrew,  a  raw  Scotch 
youth,  good  of  heart  but  sluggish  of  brain,  to  be  as  clever  as  he 
could  in  picking  out  her  young  lady  visitor  from  among  the  train's 
I)as8engers.  - 

What  Andrew's  cleverness  might  have  amounted  to  boots  not 
here  to  inquire,  for  Kitty  saved  him  the  trouble  of  exerting  it. 

*  There  he  is !  That's  my  man  ! '  she  cried  with  keen  exulta- 
tion ;  *  and  just  where  he  should  be — just  where  I  was  looking  for 
him !  And  I  dare  say  that's  your  creature,  all  painted  and  pow- 
dered, gaping  up  and  down,  and  hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  turn 
his  head  this  way!  Isn't  that  your  creature?  I  knew  it  was! 
As  like  Letitia  as  he  can  be —I  mean  as  like  Letitia's  footman — I 
mean — never  mind,  I'm  oflF.  Good-bye  to  you  both.  Bless  you ! 
bless  you !  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourselves  one  half  as  much  as 
I  mean  to  do.    I  say,'  turning  back  with  a  momentary  hesitation, 

you  might  just  drop  me  a  line  now  and  then  to  tell  me  what 
you  are  about.' 

*  Of  course  we  shall  write  to  you,  child ! '  said  Maud,  kindly. 
'  What  an  absurd  girl  you  are !  You  speak  almost  as  if  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  you,  and  you  know  it  is  not  that  at  all.' 

*  Oh,  I  know  it  is  not  that ! '  said  Kitty,  cheerfully,  though  her 
eyelids  quivered  a  little.  *  I  know  all  about  it.  But  it  just 
seemed  rather  odd  to  be  saying  good-bye  and  yet  to  be  stopping 
n  the  same  place.'  But  in  a  few  minutes  she  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  oddness.  Kitty  had  such  a  sweet,  frank  nature,  and  such 
perfect  trustfulness  in  the  goodwill  of  all  about  her,  that  it  only 
needed  an  affectionate  kiss  from  either  sister,  and  the  repeated 
assurance  that  she  would  be  thought  of  and  communicated  with 
(at  intervals),  for  her  to  cast  off  the  little  cloud  which  had  for  a 
moment  overshadowed  her  spirits,  and  for  all  to  be  sunshine  once 
more.  As  she  drove  off  in  Mrs.  Benetfink's  solid,  comfortable 
carriage,  which,  to  her  glee,  was  empty,  her  hostess  having  been 
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detained  at  the  last ,  moment,  she  indulged  herself  by  making 
the  promised  ^  face '  as  she  passed  Lady  Latimer's  elegant  victoria, 
and  neither  Maud  nor  Ethel  could  resist  laughing  in  response. 

It  was  only  Kitty,  and  their  hearts  felt  rather  soft  towards 
Kitty  as  she  rolled  away. 

By  the  time  Kitty  arrived  in  Gordon  Square  her  happiness, 
importance,  and  pleasurable  anticipation  were  a  treat  to  see. 
The  friends,  whose  unexpected  call  had  detained  Mrs.  Benetfink 
in  her  own  drawing-room,  fell  in  love  with  her  young  visitor  on 
the  spot.  They  had  never  beheld  anything  prettier  than  Kitty's 
bounding  rush  into  the  old  lady's  arms.  ^  And  wasn*t  it  kind  of 
her  to  think  of  me?'  she  appealed  to  the  other  two,  whose  sym- 
pathising faces  betokened  appreciation  and  begot  confidence.  '  And 
to  have  me  all  by  myself!  Just  what  I  like  best !  To  go  about 
with  Aer,  you  know,  all  day  long !  And  no  one  else  to  interfere ! 
No  one  else  to  be  talked  to !  Just  we  two  together !  Won't  it 
bedeUghtful?' 

The  visitors  gone,  *Now  let  us  talk,'  cried  Kitty,  settling 
down.  '  Let  us  plan  it  all  out.  It  begins  with  to-morrow, 
doesn't  it?' 

*  Well,  I  took  tickets  for  to-night  ' 

*  For  to-night  ? '  screamed  Kitty, 

'  For  the  Botanic  F6te,'  nodded  Mrs.  Benetfink.  *  So  now, 
shall  we  go  up  and  see  your  room  ?  My  maid  is  putting  out  your 
things ;  and,  Kitty,'  nervously,  '  I — I  just  took  the  liberty  of 

getting  in  these  '  for  laid  upon  the  bed  in  Kitty's  room  were 

three  lovely  new  made-up  skirts ;  one  with  a  neat  little  bodice, 
the  other  two  with  materials  awaiting  construction.  '  Being  a 
relation  and  an  old  body,  and  your  own  particular  friend,  I  thought 
your  mamma  would  allow  me,'  murmured  Mrs.  Benetfink,  trying 
not  to  look  guilty.  *  You  see  it's  so  difficult  to  get  things  attended 
to  for  all ;  and  your  sisters — so  I  just  took  it  on  myself.  And 
there's  a  nice  little  dressmaker  at  Slarshall's,'  smiling  across  the 
bed,  *  who's  coming  in  to-morrow  morning,  first  thing  after  break- 
fast. Well  now,  I  am  glad  you're  pleased.  I  thought  you 
would  be,'  returning  a  rapturous  embrace.  ^  And  here  is  Blossom 
to  look  after  you  and  settle  you  in.  Blossom  says  if  you  mind 
sleeping  alone  in  this  big  room,  that  Lizzie — that's  the  under- 
girl  —can  have  a  bed  in  the  dressing-room  here,'  opening  a  side 
door.  '  Oh,  the  bed's  there  already,  I  see !  and  quite  right  too. 
Blossom.  I  am  glad  you  went  and  did  it  without  stopping  to  ask 
questions.    So  now  I'll  be  off,  and  you  take  your  time,  and  shake 
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off  all  your  dast.  If  you  would  like  a  warm  bath,  the  bath-room's 
next  door,  and  it  might  freshen  you  up  for  the  evening.  Blossom 
will  get  it  ready,  and  you  can  pop  in  while  she's  xmpacking.  See 
to  it,  Blossom.  And  oh,  Kitty !  there's  one  thing  more — ^these 
roses,'  turning  to  a  bunch  on  the  toilet-table.  *  Although  you 
come  from  a  land  of  roses,  I  dare  say  you  won't  despise  them,  and 
I  like  to  see  a  young  girl  with  a  posy.  Put  them  in  your  belt 
to-night,  my  dear ;  and  you'll  always  have  a  flower  to  wear  when- 
ever you're  going  out.  If  I  forget,  just  ask  me  for  it.  There 
now,'  looking  round,  *  is  that  all? ' 

^  I  should  think  it  must  be  all,'  said  Kitty,  looking  straight  at 
her  with  moist  eyes, '  because  there  really  isn't  anything  else  left 
to  wish  for.' 

It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  so  that  there  was 
perhaps  some  excuse  for  people  being  languid  and  peevish,  espe- 
cially people  who  had  been  toiling  after  pleasure  for  many  days 
and  nights  together,  and  who,  if  they  had  found  it,  were  scarcely 
inclined  to  allow  as  much. 

By  their  listless  attitudes  and  disjointed  conversation — ^if 
conversation  it  could  be  called — any  ona  could  have  told  that  it 
was  a  family  party  which  was  gathered  together,  or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, which  drooped  in  company  within  the  shaded  windows  of  a 
small  house  in  Mayfair.  One  by  one  they  had  strayed  in  from 
the  flowering  balcony,  vowing  that  it  was  hotter  without  than 
within;  and  now  the  three  sisters,  Letitia,  Maud,  and  Ethel, 
fanned  themselves  with  t&eir  pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  hung  their 
arms  by  their  sides,  as  they  endeavoured  by  absolute  rest  from 
every  sort  of  exertion  to  prepare  for  the  moment  when  effort 
must  again  be  made. 

Yet  no  one  suggested  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  effort..  Of 
course  they  would  go  to  the  Embassy  Ball ;  and  of  course  it  would 
be  like  every  other  ball,  crowded  and  gorgeous,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  they  would  come  away  fatigued  to  death,  and  fit  only 
to  drop  on  to  their  pillows,  and  remain  there  till  to-morrow's  sun 
should  be  high  in  the  heavens,  making  fresh  demands,  which  were 
yet  the  demands  of  all  its  predecessors. 

'  This  London  season  is  really  very  hard  work,'  observed  Letitia 
at  last,  as  sapiently  as  though  the  remark  had  never  been  made 
before,  *  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  one  ever  lives  through  it. 
If  one  could  pick  and  choose — but  that's  just  what  one  can't  do. 
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People  talk  about  going  out  "  a  little.**  But  who  ever  does  go 
out  a  little  ?  You  are  either  in  it^  or  you  are  out  of  it — at  least 
that's  what  I  find.' 

*  It  is  certainly  better  to  be  in  it  than  out  of  it.'  This  was 
Ethel's  wisdom. 

'  Of  course  one  could  enjoy  it  more  if  it  could  be  taken  by 
inches,'  subjoined  IVIaud ;  *  for  instance,  if  one  could  turn  weeks 
into  months  ' 

^  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  want  months  of  this ! '  interposed  Lady 
Latimer,  hastily,  missing  the  point.  *  I  am  always  thankfal  when 
the  season  is  over,  and  the  order  is  given  to  pack  up  and  be  off. 
I  really  think ' — ^but  what  she  really  thought  was  never  destined 
to  be  Imown. 

The  door  opened. 

'  Ha,  I  thought  I'd  find  you  all  melting  away  in  here,'  quoth 
Sir  Robert,  poking  in  a  little  brisk  face.  '  Here's  Syd  saying  the 
weather's  glorious,'  indicating  a  handsome  sunburnt  edition  of 
himself.  '  Syd  likes  the  heat,'  continued  little  Bob,  dropping  into 
a  chair.  ^  He  says  it  makes  him  feel  more  fit  than  he  has  done 
since  he  came  home  from  the  East.' 

^  I  should  not  mind  the  heat  if  I  could  take  things  as  easily  as 
Captain  Latimer  does,'  said  Maud  Masterdon,  throwing  a  half- 
reproachful  glance  at  Sir  Bobert's  brother.  *  If  one  could  make 
up  one's  mind  to  go  nowhere,  live  at  a  club  ' 

*  That's  what  he  does — lives  at  his  club,'  dashed  in  her  brother- 
in-law.  '  He  is  to  be  found  standing  about  in  that  nice  cool  hall, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  I'm  hanged  if  he  isn't  in  the  right  of 
it  too.  It's  beastly  being  on  the  rush  all  the  time ;  only — I  say, 
doesn't  it  get  a  bit  monotonous,  Syd  ? ' 

*  It  does,  rather,'  said  Syd,  cheerfiilly. 

*  Then  why  not  come  with  us  sometimes,  Sydney  ? '  Here  was 
a  chance  for  which  Letitia  had  been  longing.  '  You  know  how 
often- we  have  asked  you.' 

*  I  know  you're  awfully  good,' said  he. 

*  But  you  won't  come  all  the  same.' 

Then  little  Bob  laughed  aloud.  '  You  won't  catch  him,  not  you. 
Do  you  suppose  it  hasn't  been  tried  before  ?  He  never  answers 
his  invitations.  I  believe  it's  too  much  trouble  even  to  tear  them 
up ;  they  are  just  left  to  accumulate.' 

*  Oh,  he's  simply  too  fine  for  anything ! '  Letitia  tossed  her 
head  a  little,  whilst  her  sisters  maintained  the  silence  of  discreet 
young  women  who  feel  their  charms  unappreciated. 
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*  I  come  to  your  parties,  you  know,  Letitia  '  began  Captain 

Latimer. 

*  When  ? '  shot  like  a  cannon-ball  from  Letitia's  lips. 

*  To  be  sure  I  did  not  come,  but  I  meant  to,  last  week  ' 

*  And  you  refused  my  dinner  invitation  for  next.' 

*  That's  it  1  At  him,  Letitia ! '  Little  Sir  Eobert  rubbed  his 
hands  in  glee.  ^  He's  too  big  a  swell  altogether.  He  always  was 
too  grand  for  me ;  and  I  believe  he  never  would  come  near  the 
house  if  I  didn't  go  myself  and  hook  him  right  out  of  that  old 
club  door.'  As  he  spoke  he  made  an  affectionate  grimace  which 
betokened  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  brothers.  'He 
only  came  now  because  he  wants  to  know  if  I  may  go  with  him 
to-night,'  concluded  the  speaker. 

*  To-night  ?  Go  with  him  to-night  ? '  Letitia  sat  bolt  upright 
in  an  instant.  Her  husband  go  with  his  brother  instead  of  his 
brother  going  with  them  all !  And  she  would  have  been  so  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  take  Captain  Sydney  Latimer  to  the  Embassy 
Ball  for  which  he  had  his  own  invitation,  and  where,  if  he  did  not 
know  more  people  than  she  herself  did,  he  would  be  welcomed  by 
some  of  high  importance,  and  would  be  intimate  with  several  to 
whom  an  introduction  might  be  useful.  She  was  now  really 
vexed  as  well  as  alarmed.  ^ 

'  Bob  told  me  he  was  going  with  you  to  a  ball,'  said  Captain 
Latimer,  patting  on  the  head  a  little  dog  which  had  run  up  to 
him.  '  Balls  aren't  much  sport,  at  least  to  a  man  who  doesn't 
dance.  I  am  going  to  a  play — ^no,  I  believe  it  ought  not  to  be 
called  a  play ;  it's  an  Entertainment,"  that's  the  dodge ;  but  all 
the  same  I  hear  it  is  awfully  funny,  and  1  want  to  see  Comey 
Grain  in  it.    I  hear  he  is  awfully  good  in  his  new  piece  ' 

*  Corney  Grain ! '  exclaimed  three  pairs  of  lips  at  once.  '  Why, 
that  is  at  the  German  Beeds  ! '  appended  Lady  Latimer  almost 
in  a  whisper.  Then  she  turned  upon  her  husband  such  a  face  of 
blank  consternation  as  made  him  leap  into  the  air  and  wring  his 
hands  in  ecstasy. 

*  It  the  German  Reeds,  by  Jove ! '  he  cried.  *  The  murder  s 
out,  by  Jove !  I  thought  it  would  nearly  kill  'em ! '  to  his 
brother.  Then  to  his  wife :  '  He  won't  go  near  your  Embassy 
Ball.  He  won't  go  to  any  of  the  first  parties  in  London.  He 
can  hardly  be  got  even  for  a  dinner,  and  even  by  his  best  friends, 
and  here  he  has  set  his  heart  on  going  to  laugh  at  the  most 
squalid  show  in  the  whole  place,  and  wants  me  to  go  with  him ; 
and  by  Jove !  I  am  going  too  ! ' 
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The  ladies  sat  absolutely  mute. 

*  I'll  do  my  level  best  to  bring  him  on  to  the  ball  afterwards,' 
proceeded  little  Bob,  anxiously. 

*  We  ought  to  be  much  honoured,'  replied  his  wife,  dropping 
her  eyelids.  But  the  shot  told.  She  made  no  further  opposition; 
and  Sir  Eobert,  saying  he  would  not  be  ten  minutes  dressing,  flew 
upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time ;  while  Captain  Latimer  explained 
that  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  two  were  to  dine  together 
at  his  much-reviled  club,  in  order  that  the  early  hour  at  which 
the  '  squalid  show '  commenced  might  not  inconvenience  the 
Mayfair  household. 

As  it  was,  the  two  arrived  late  at  the  entertainment  for  which 
they  were  bound,  and  the  piece  was  in  full  swing  as  the^  took 
their  seats  in  the  somewhat  dingy  hall,  full  in  every  part,  and  pro- 
portionately warm.  The  audience  was  not  a  smart  one,  and 
Kitty  Masterdon  had  her  eye  in  a  moment  on  the  two  figures 
who  seated  themselves  in  the  vacant  places  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  within  a  few  feet  of  where  she  and  Mrs.  Benetfink  were 
enjoying  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content.  *  Two  swells,'  said 
Kitty  to  herself — then  the  next  moment :  *  Oh,  I  say,  one  is 
Bob ! '  She  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  if  Bob  had  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  in  Gordon  Square. 

'  That  is  Bob,'  she  repeated,  watching  the  two  with  interested 
eyes,  *  and  that  other  thing's  his  brother  that  Letitia  thinks  so 
much  of.  Well  now,  this  is  a  joke !  They  will  never  see  me —  * 
the  brother  would  never  know  me  if  he  did — and  I  shall  tell 
Maud  and  Ethel  afterwards  that  my  places  cannot  be  so  vulgar 
after  all,  when  this  grand  Captain  Latimer  thinks  them  worth 
coming  to ; '  and  she  chuckled  with  renewed  delight.  '  He  looks 
quite  festive,'  she  proceeded  presently,  *  and  there  is  Bob  laughing 
like  anything  !  Whenever  there  is  anything  very  good,  we  shall 
all  laugh  together,  and  nobody  be  any  the  wiser ! '  She  then  gave 
herself  up  to  the  play. 

*  There's  a  little  girl  over  there  enjoying  herself  hugely,' 
thought  Captain  Latimer,  and  he  could  not  resist  looking  round 
once  or  twice  when  an  infectious  trill  of  merriment  from  the 
other  ride  of  the  aisle  broke  upon  his  ear.  Kitty  had  a  charming 
laugh. 

Kitty  had  on  her  new'  rose-coloured  dress,  which  matched 
exactly  the  bright  tint  in  her  cheeks,  and  enhanced  the  blue  of 
her  limpid  eyes  and  th^old  of  her  overflowing  hair.  She  looked 
^hat  she  was — a  lovely,  happy  j^oung  girl,  without  a  cftre  in  the 
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world,  without  a  thought  which  could  not  be  laid  bare  to  every 
eye.  So  radiant,  so  animated,  so  full  of  sparkling  life  and 
vivacity  did  she  seem,  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if 
even  amongst  a  crowd  of  other  youthful  faces  hers  seemed  to 
stand  out  pre-eminently,  especially  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  benevolent  glances  of  a  silvery-haired  old  lady  who 
obviously  regarded  her  charge  with  more  than  favour.  At  length 
it  came  to  this,  that  there  was  quite  a  little  ring  formed  as  it  were 
involuntarily,  of  which  Kitty  was  the  centre,  who  all  looked  to 
her,  and  laughed  and  applauded  whenever  anything  specially  droll 
on  the  stage  made  them  sure  of  the  joyous  response  it  would  call 
forth. 

'  By  Jove !  she  has  the  joUiest  little  laugh  I  ever  heard ! '  And 
Captain  Latimer  began  quite  to  listen  for  the  laugh. 

But  he  did  not  tell  Bob  about  it ;  and  Bob,  who  was  entirely 
occupied  with  what  was  going  forward,  drinking  it  all  in  as 
though  the  wit  were  the  most  wonderful  and  the  comedy  the 
most  absorbing  to  which  he  had  ever  hearkened,  missed  the 
by-play. 

*  Bob's  all  right,'  Kitty  told  herself.  'Good  little  Bob;  he 
will  never  see  me  across  that  big  Inrother  of  his.  Sydney  must 
be  nearly  a  foot  taller,  and  he's  ever  so  much  better-looking. 
What  fun  it  is !  We  must  get  away  as  quick  as  we  can  when  it 
is  over,  though,  or  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it  from  the 
girls.'  (Kitty  was  wont  to  designate  her  augujst  sisters  as  '  the 
girls'  in  internal  colloquy,  her  reverence  for  them  and  their 
opinions  being  only  skin-deep.) 

She  rather  surprised  Mrs.  Benetfink  now  by  the  precipitation 
with  which  she  sprang  to  her  feet  almost  before  the  curtain  fell, 
and  the  urgency  with  which  she  caught  up  her  own  wrap,  and 
whirled  the  old  lady's  round  her  shoulders. 

'  There's  no  hurry,  my  dear ; '  but  Kitty  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  was  no  hurry.  She  was  halfway  down 
the  aisle  before  her  good-humoured  chaperon  was  well  out  of  her 
chair,  and  in  her  heart  was  saying :  '  She  can  catch  me  up  outside ; 
I  sha'n't  go  beyond  the  hall.  I  can  sneak  behind  the  people 
there,  and  watch  my  two  swells  go  by ;  then  I  can  pounce  on  Mrs. 
Benetfink,  and  we'll  toddle  merrily  home  together.' 

But  there  was  dedtined  to  be  a  hitch  in  the  prognumne. 
Within  the  next  few  minutes  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  outer 
hall  which  somewhat  blocked  the  exit  of  those  within. 

*  What  a  jolly  long  time  it  takes  to  empty  this  place  ! '  ex? 
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claimed  Captam  Latimer  to  his  brother,  as  the  two  leisurely 
strolled  down,  staring  abottt  them,  and  passing  here  and  there  a 
comment.  '  Rum  place,  isn't  it  ?  Looks  a  bit  dusty.  One  would 
think  it  paid  well  enough  to  be  kept  in  better  repair.  And  they 
might  open  a  few  more  doors,  and  not  keep  us  all  night  getting 
out.' 

*  They  are  saying  somebody's  met  with  an  accident  outside,' 
replied  his  brother.  '  Some  woman  has  fallen  down,  and  hurt 
herself.  Hallo !  Who's  here  ? '  as  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  by 
this  time  quite  a  familiar  figure  to  Captain  Latimer,  pressed  its 
way  back  through  the  out-streaming  current,  and  to  the  latter's 
amazement  the  voice  which  he  had  heard  rippling  so  merrily 
throughout  the  evening,  now  in  piteous  accents  accosted  his 
brother,  and  that  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  ^  Bob.' 

'Why,  Kitty!'  exclauned  Bob.  '  Why— what  on  earth  ?— I 
did  not  know  you  were  in  town !  It  is  my  sister-in-law,'  in  ex- 
planation aside.    *  Kitty,  this  is  my  brother  Sydney  ' 

'  Oh  yes ! '  Kitty  disposed  of  the  introduction  with  a  nod, 
having  no  time  to  think  about  it.  '  Oh,  Bob,  do  come ! '  seizing 
him  by  the  hand.  '  Come  quickly  and  help  me ;  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  Mrs.  Benetfink's  fallen  and  hurt  her  ankle — she  was 
hunying  after  me — there  was  such  a  crowd,  she  didn't  see  the 
step,  and  now  I  can't  find  the  footman,  and — and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do—'  almost  crying. 

'AH  right — all  right,'  said  Bob  soothingly;  'you  tell  Mrs. 
Benetfink  who  I  am,  and  1  will  take  care  of  her ;  and  Syd  will  find 
the  footman.  Is  that  the  old  lady  ? '  in  a  lower  tone,  as  they  came 
up  with  a  little  sympathising  group  of  which  the  hapless  Mrs. 
Benetfink  was  the  object.  *  Sorry  to  hear  you  have  had  a  fall,  ma'am. 
Pray  let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage.'  In  a  moment  Sir  fiobert 
Latimer  stared  away  all  intruders  and  took  possession  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  presently — but  we  really  have  no  time  to  tell  how  it  all 
happened — Kitty  found  herself  seated  opposite  the  poor  old  lady, 
her  momentary  trouble  over,  but  with,  alas !  a  black  outlook  for 
the  future.  Her  kind  friend  was  in  great  pain,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  fell  had  been  a  serious  one.  A  doctor  must  in- 
stantly be  summoned. 

'You  must  let  me  see  you  home,'  said  Sir  Kobert,  seating 
himself  by  Kitty's  side.  '  And  Syd  will  go  for  the  doctor  if  you 
will  tell  him  where.' 

'No,  indeed,  there's  Andrew,'  gasped  Andrew's  mistress,  strug- 
gling with  herself.  'Andrew  knows — ^where— to  go;'  her  eyes 
clewing  as  she  could  with  difficulty  articulate  the  last  words. 
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^  Go  at  once  then/  supplemented  Sir  Robert,  turning  to  the 
said  Andrew.  '  You  know  the  doctor's  house.  Bring  him  back 
with  you  then ;  bring  somebody,  anyway.  Don't  you  be  alarmed, 
Kitty,'  turning  to  her;  *  Fm  here  to  stand  by  you,  and  I  will  see 
you  through.    I  say,  what  is  Syd  doing  ? '  turning  round  to  look. 

Captain  Latimer  was  mounting  the  box  seat,  the  footman 
having  already  hailed  a  hansom  in  which  he  was  driving  off. 

'  Well,  that's  cool,'  murmured  Bob.  Then  in  a  lower  aside : 
*  But,  I  suppose,  she  won't  mind  ? '  nodding  opposite.  '  We  will 
just  come  to  the  house,  and  help  you  to  get  her  out  .  It  is  all 
right,  Kitty,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  for  he  saw  that  Kitty  could 
hardly  speak. 

Although  Mrs.  Benetfink  remained  to  all  appearance  almost 
insensible  to  the  night's  proceedings,  she  was  wont  to  recur  to 
them  afterwards  in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was  by  no  means  so 
oblivious  as  was  supposed. 

*  I  could  not  speak,'  she  would  aver,  *  and  I  was  very  bad,  but 
I  was  not  BO  bad  as  to  be  quite  knocked  stupid.  I  knew  well 
enough  that  I  had  two  fine  young  men  to  look  after  me,  and  to  help 
me  up  my  own  steps,  and  even  up  to  my  own  room — with  Joseph's 
assisting,  of  course ;  and  as  for  that  husband  of  Ijetitia's,  I  declare 
I  could  have  kissed  his  honest  face,  he  looked  so  much  concerned, 
and  as  if  he  could  have  cried  too  whenever  I  cried  out.  And  there 
he  sat  with  me,  hand  in  hand,  till  the  doctor  came,  insisting  upon 
it  that  Kitty  was  too  young,  and  that  she  had  much  better  be  out 
of  the  room  till  I  was  more  myself.  And  I  do  think  a  dearer 
man  there  never  lived.  And  what  Kitty  would  have  done  without 
him  now,  I  don't  know.' 

The  latter  remark  had  reference  to  the  black  outlook  which,  it 
has  been  hinted,  loomed  before  the  hapless  Kitty's  vision  directly 
her  immediate  anxieties  were  over,  and  the  nature  of  the  accident 
ascertained. 

*  Yea,  I  am  afraid  it's  all  up  with  you,  Kitty.'  Sir  Robert  shook 
his  head  after  hearing  the  doctor's  verdict.  '  No  more  larks  going 
in  this  house.  Now,  I  tell  you  what  you  will  do.  You  will  come 
straight  off  to  us  to-morrow.    I^etitia  shall  fetch  you  ' 

Kitty'b  eyes  opened,  and  her  lips  parted. 

*  That  will  make  it  all  right,  won't  it  ? '  said  Bob,  kindly.  And 
he  proceeded  to  dilate. 

*  Stop,'  said  Kitty,  suddenly.  *  Don't  ask  me  ;  don't  say  another 
word ;  it's  awfully  kind  of  you,  and  you  know  how  I  should  like  it 
^but  it  would  look — oh,  you  kno\7  what  it  wbuld  look  like !  She's 
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the  dearest  and  the  kindest — and  to  have  me  go  and  leave  her  the 
moment  she  can't  take  me  about  to  things,  as  if  I  cared  for  nothing 

else  '  she  broke  off  with  a  little  sob.  *  Don't  you  think  anything 

more  about  me,  Bob.  I  shall  be  quite  happy  here.  I  am  going 
to  show  Mrs.  Benetfink  that  I  love  her  for  heradf^  and — and  ' 

'  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  Faid  Bob,  suddenly  stepping  for- 
ward, and  seizing  her  hand  in  both  of  his.  '  You're  a  thundering 
good  little  girl — that's  what  you  are ;  and  I  sha'n't  say  another 
word  to  tempt  you  away.  You're  quite  right  not  to  desert  the  old 
lady.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  proud  of  you.  And  I  tell  you  what, 
Kitty ;  I  will  come  every  single  day,  and  take  you  to  every  single 
place  that  Mrs.  Benetfink  had  promised  you '  (for  confidence  had 
passed  by  this  time) ; '  she  won't  mind  my  doing  that,  will  she  ? ' 

'  Oh  no ! '  Kitty  was  joyfully  sure  that,  so  far  from  minding, 
nothing  would  please  Mrs.  Benetfink  better. 

'  Well,  then,  1*11  come,'  said  Bob ;  '  and  I  can  come  in  and  see 
her  and  tell  her  the  news,  and  Letitia  shall  call.  Why  she  hasn't 
called  already  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  don't  understand  these 
things.   But  now,  where  phall  we  go  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  We  were  going,'  said  Kitty,  glancing  at  him,  *  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.' 

'  The  Crystal  Palace ! '  cried  Sir  Eobert,  *  the  very  thing !  I 
haven't  been  to  the  Crystal  Palace  since  I  was  in  petticoats.  What 
time  were  you  going  ? ' 

^We  had  been  going,'  said  Kitty  with  the  same  dubious 
emphasis,  ^  about  three  o'clock.  We  were  to  drive  down  and  have 
tea,  and  then  go  to  things ;  and  have  dinner,  and  go  to  things 
again ;  and  drive  back  after  the  fireworks.  To-morrow  is  a  fire- 
work night,  and  poor  Mrs.  Benetfink  and  I  did  want  so  dreadfully 
to  go!' 

<I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Benetfink,'  said  Bob  pleasantly;  'but 
anyhow,  you  and  I  will  go  and  enjoy  ourselves.  May  I  borrow 
your  phaeton,  Syd  ?  * 

'  I  want  it  for  myself,'  said  Syd,  '  if  this  young  lady  will  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  driving  her.' 

And  now  began  the  most  wonderful  period  of  Kitty's  life. 
She  had  been  so  happy  before,  so  content  with  all  the  simple 
pleasures  provided  for  her,  so  grateful  for  all  the  lovingkindness 
la^shed  upon  her,  that  it  might  have  seemed  as  though  there 
were  hardly  any  room  left  in  her  heart  for  further  emotions  of  a 
like  nature. .  But  somehow  it  was  a  different  thing  to  dash  off 
from  ^er  .o>ii  daor  in  aji  elegant  park  phaeton,  behind  a  pair  of 
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high-stepping  horses  who  never  seemed  to  need  tiiore  than  an 
infinitesimal  share  of  their  master's  attention,  from  tolling  solemnly 
away  within  a  large  landau  with  only  an  old  lady,  however  cheer- 
ful and  amiable,  as  her  companion  on  the  jaunt.  It  wob  a  new 
and  exhilarating  experience  to  be  escorted  hither  and  thither  by 
two  smart  men,  who  were  yet  not  smart  in  any  way  that  would 
have  lessened  them  in  her  estimation  or  detracted  from  her 
comfort. 

Letitia  thought  that  as  it  was  *  only  Kitty,'  she  need  not  put 
herself  out  to  combat  Sir  Robert's  whim  of  making  up  to  his  young 
sister-in-law  for  the  loss  she  had  sustained.  If  Kitty  liked  to  go 
with  Bob,  and  Bob  chose  to  take  her,  and  Sydney  Latimer  chose  , 
to  be  of  the  party,  there  wais  really  no  harm  in  it.  Kitty  did  not 
require  to  be  chaperoned  as  yet,  and  though,  as  it  was  ^  only 
Kitty,'  it  hardly  mattered  that  she  had  been  unearthed  in  her 
present  *  impossible'  quarters,  whose  very  impossibility  roused 
Captain  Latimer's  compassion,  still  the  very  fieK^t  of  its  being 
*  only  Kitty '  made  it  too  certain  that  the  feeling  was  coinpassioYi — . 
nothing  more. 

This  was  Letitia's  view  of  the  case. 

But  Letitia  did  not  know  everything.  She  did  not  know,  for 
instance,  that  the  leafy  garden  within  the  quaint  old  square  Was 
a  pleasant  place  to  sit  in  on  a  summer  afternoon,  and  that  a 
cheery  little  party  often  camped  out  there  for  hours  together,  of 
whom  one  wouM  be  an  old  lady  in  an  invalid  chair,  one  a  fair 
girl  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  and  another  a  tawny-visaged  soldier, 
whose  mission  it  seemed  to  be  to  entertain  and  interest  them 
both.    Sometimes  the  whole  afternoon  would  pass  away  thus. 

On  other  occasions  the  trio  would  await  the  arrival  of  a  fourth, 
preparatory  to  one  of  the  excursions  promised  by  Sir  Robert, 
which  he  now  showed  an  unexpected  and  most  ingenious  fertility 
in  devising.  Late  though  Bob  would  always  be,  no  one  would 
ever  express  the  slightest  impatience  at  his  unpunctuality«  Cap- 
tain Latimer's  phaeton  would  crawl  round  and  round  the  square, 
or  draw  up  beneath  the  rustling  shade  of  overhanging  boughs, 
until  horses  and  men  alike  grew  drowsy  'twixt  heat  and  inactivity  ; 
biit  Syd  himself  was  having  a  good  time  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railings.   . 

He  always  came  first,  and  came  by  himself;  he  had  invariably 
some  good  reason  to  give  for  doing  so.  His  brother  had  so  many 
engagements,  whereas  he  had  none.  Bob  was  *  rushed '  from  morn- 
ing to  night  in  the  i^e^feo'n;  for  his  part,  he  like'd  to  take  things 
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easy.  It  was  so  jolly  sitting  still,  and  it  would  be  cooler  driving 
by-and-by  when  the  sun  had  begun  to  go  down  a  little.  As  for 
his  horses,  they  were  better  standing  out  under  the  trees  than  in 
their  own  stuffy  stable.  He  hoped  Mrs.  Benetfink  did  not  think 
him  a  nuisance  for  coming  before  the  time,  but  it  was  really  so — 
so  jolly  sitting  there.  Evidently  there  was  no  other  excuse  to 
offer. 

Of  all  this  Letitia,  as  we  say,  knew  nothing.  Neither  did  any 
of  them  know  that  when  chirpy  little  Sir  Eobert  perched  himself 
on  the  back  seat  of  the  phaeton  and  smoked  cigar  upon  cigar  as 
he  was  trotted  down  to  Kew,  or  Eichmond,  or  Kingston  Hill — 
anywhere  and  everywhere  that  Kitty  had  a  mind  to  go — he  was 
saying  to  himself  that  playing  gooseberry  was  by  no  means  such 
bad  fon  as  people  made  out.  Kitty  was  *  only  a  child,'  was  she  ? 
All  right.  Sydney  was  *  never  thinking  of  her,'  was  he  not  ?  All 
right.  It  was  satisfactory  to  have  these  beliefs  prevail  in  his  own 
home ;  they  kept  everything  smooth  there,  while  permitting  him 
a  free  hand. 

And  he  meant  to  have  a  free  hand  whether  permitted  or  not. 
'  Syd  is  a  queer  fellow,'  he  nodded  to  himself,  '  and  you  have  got 
to  go  his  way,  not  expect  him  to  go  yours.  Letitia  wanted  him 
for  one  of  her  sisters,'  with  a  grin ;  *  but,  by  Jove !  she  will  nearly 
have  a  fit  when,  after  going  through  half  the  women  she  knows, 
she  learns  that  it  is  only  Batty  ! 

Accordingly  little  Bob  kept  his  secret  close,  and  permitted 
not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  it  to  leak  out.  Indeed  at  this 
juncture  he  exhibited  a  cleverness  unknown  before ;  and  Letitia, 
as  well  as  her  sisters,  grew  to  think  that  there  was  something 
almost  babyish  in  Kitty's  silly  demands  upon  her  too  good-natured 
brother-in-law. 

*  I  really  should  not  give  in  to  her  as  you  do,'  Lady  Latimer 
would  exclaim  now  and  again ;  ^  you  quite  spoil  that  child,' 

Maud  and  Ethel  had  proposed  Kitty's  returning  home,  but  Bob 
stoutly  combated  the  idea ;  and  certainly  when  Kitty  came  to  South 
Street  there  was  no  shadow  upon  her  bright  face,  and  nothing  to 
indicate  that  all  was  not  going  well  with  her  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
adventure of  her  hostess. 

Every  one  in  South  Street  was  too  busy  to  see  much  of  Kitty^ — 
which  was  perhaps  as  well,  all  things  considered— but  Bob  gravely 
assured  them  he  was  doing  the  best  he  could  for  her,  and  happily 
no  one  ever  inquired  minutely  into  what  that  *  best '  was.  *  They 
think  that  Syd  still  stands  all  day  long  in  the  hall  of  that  old 
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club,'  chuckled  Sir  Robert  to  himself,  *  and  I  don't  see  that  it's 
my  business  to  peach.  Of  course  I  could  not  take  a  full-blown 
young  lady  about  like  this ;  but  Letitia  says  herself  it  is  only 
Kitty,"  and  I  suppose  I  am  about  equal  to  managing  Kitty's 
affairs.    They  shall  not  be  botched  by  interference  anyway/ 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  enjoyed  himself  so  much.  He  and 
Sydney  took  Kitty  up  the  river,  and  gave  her  tea  in  the  gardens 
of  the  old-fashioned  inn  beneath  the  Clieveden  Woods,  Sir  Robert 
going  off  for  a  stroll  by  himself  before  the  party  took  to  the  water 
again.  He  escorted  her  over  Hampton  Court,  and  was  not  at  all 
3urprised  to  find  that  she  and  Syd  missed  him  from  among  the 
sightseers  in  the  great  tapestry  hall,  and  went  to  look  for  him  down 
by  the  water-lily  pond.  He  piloted  his  inquisitive  young  sister- 
in-law  down  to  Gravesend  to  lunch  on  board  an  ocean  '  liner,'  and 
thought  the  expedition  quite  one  to  suit  Syd  ;  indeed,  considered 
it  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable  that  his  brother  should  find 
the  vessel  and  its  equipment  so  interesting,  and  such  a  novelty 
(although  Captain  Latimer  had  Failed  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe) 
that  he  must  needs  follow  Kitty  up  and  down  and  round  and 
round,  from  the  captain's  cabin  to  the  engineer's  gangway.  *  I  am 
about  running  dry  now,'  he  told  himself,  however,  at  the  close  of 
this  last  excursion.  '  By  Jove !  I  can't  think  of  much  more,' 
shaking  his  head  wisely. 

He  took  his  brother  into  confidence  as  they  trotted  home  from 
Grordon  Square  in  a  hansom. 

*  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  well  for  you,  Syd.  Don't  you 
think  that  now — hum — ah  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  do  think  that  now — hum— ah — ,'  retorted  Syd  frankly. 
*  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  you  know.  You  need  not  come  along  here 
on  Sunday,*  pointing  backwards  with  his  thumb,  *  but  I  will 
lx)ok  you  up  in  the  evening.  Shall  you  be  in  about — say  eight 
o'clock?' 

About  eight  o'clock  Sir  Robert  was  pacing  his  front  drawing- 
room  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and  absolutely  refusing  to  go  in  to 
dinner,  alleging  that  Sunday  evening  dinner  could  surely  wait  five 
minutes  when  a  man  was  expecting  his  brother,  and  when  no  one 
was  particularly  hungry  for  it. 

*  You  are  generally  hungry  enough ! '  said  Letitia. 
'  Well,  I  am  not  to-night,'  said  Bob. 

The  next  moment  he  had  his  head  out  of  the  window  and, 
with  a  cry  that  was  almost  a  whoop  of  exultation,  dashed  down 
the  staircase  befote  the  door-bell  rang. 
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'  There  is  Syd,  and — and — a  lady  with  him  !  *  he  flung  back  as 
he  disappeared  through  the  doorway. 

*  A  lady  ?  Who  can  it  be  ? '  Letitia  looked  round  at  the 
other  two.  *  Bob  seems  quite  excited.  What  a  noise  he  is  making 
in  the  hall !  Is  he  going  to  bring  them  up  ?  Or  shall  we  go 
down,  and  take  them  into  the  dining-room  ?  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  that  noise  ? '  as  voices  and  laughter  in  joyous  con- 
fusion grew  more  and  more  distinctly  audible  above  stairs,  the 
door  having  been  left  ajar  by  Sir  Bobert  in  his  flight. 

*  They  are  coming  up,  I  think,'  said  Maud,  listening ;  and  she 
and  Ethel  glanced  at  each  other.  They  thought  they  were  pre- 
pared for  what  was  to  follow,  and  guessed  what  would  be  expected 
of  them  when  Captain  Sydney  Latimer  should  be  ushered  in,  and 
present  the  lady  whose  arrival  had  caused  such  a  commotion. 
They  were  ready  with  the  best  smiles  they  could  muster,  when  a 
swift  patter  of  steps  was  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  were  almost 
disappointed  when  the  light  form  which  darted  in,  all  smiles, 
tears,  and  incoherence — all  embrad^s,  excuses,  and  extravagances 
— proved  to  be  that  of — only  Kitty  ! 

Had  Kitty  gone  crazed  ?  What  was  there  to  kiss,  and  hug, 
and  cry  about  ?  What  had  happened  ?  What  was — what  could 
be — the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 

If  it  had  been  any  one  else  !    But   '  But,  by  Jove !  I 

thought  it  would  make  you  sit  up ! '  cried  little  Bob,  almost  beside 
himself  with  excitement.  *  I  knew  how  you'd  feel !  It  is  "  only 
Kitty,"  is  it?  Ask  this  fellow  here,'  pushing  Captain  Latimer 
forward,  *  what  he  has  to  say  to  that.     He  doesn't  say  only 

Kitty,"  I  can  tell  you.  He  oh,  I  say,  Letitia,'  all  in  a  moment 

the  speaker's  face  changed,  his  eyelids  fell,  a  contrite  seriousness 
overspread  his  whole  countenance,  *  I  am  so  sorry  I  kept  dinner 
waiting  for  only  Kitty,'  he  sighed,  penitently. 
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BO^RT  LomS  SXEVENSOir. 

THE  tidings  of  Air.  Stevenson's  death  had  been  confirmed  before 
the  January  number  of  Lonqman's  Magazine  appeared,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  express  therein  our  deep  regret  for  an  admirable 
writer  and  an  old  contributor.  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Freeman, 
Mr.  JeflFeries,  Mr.  Proctor,  Professor  Tyndall,  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
and  Mrs.  Craik  are  among  the  other  early  writers  in  this  periodical 
whom  we  have  lost.  The  death  of  Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  as  much 
and  as  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  (above  all  by  his  pupils  in 
literature)  as  that  of  any  man  in  our  time.  His  health  had  never 
promised  long  life,  but  it  was  hoped  that  he  had  acquired  new 
strength  in  a  climate  and  among  scenes  which  were  justly  dear  to 
him.  In  a  suitable  temperature,  far  from  the  troubles  of  modem 
existence,  among  a  race  of  bom  gentlemen,  his  friends,  and  sur- 
rounded by  members  of  his  own  family,  he  heard  monthly  of  his 
growing  renown  in  England  and  America.  The  success  of  thecollected 
'  Edinburgh  Edition '  of  his  works  gave  him  the  liveliest  pleasure, 
chiefly  because  the  books  were  printed  in  Edinburgh,  the  town  of 
his  birth,  which  he  had  adomed  by  his  genius.  His  little  volume 
on  Edinburgh  may  seem  but  a  trifle  among  his  works,  yet  none  is 
more  exquisitely  written,  none  more  tmthfcd,  none  more  adroit 
and  telling.  He  wrote  it,  when  still  very  young,  for  publication 
in  Ttie  Portfolio^  and  never  were  the  aspects,  the  colour,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  town  more  accurately  observed,  and  more  excellently 
etched  in  black  and  white.  The  scene  of  his  school  and  college 
days  was  always  dear  to  him,  despite  his  sufferings  from  the 
driving  winds  and  icy  rains.  Therefore  he  took  great  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  new  edition,  which  united  his  name  with  that  of 
his  own  romantic  town. 

Since  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Edinburgh  has  been  mother  and  nurse 
to  no  such  man  of  letters  as  Mr.  Stevenson.   Their  names  are 
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often  coupled,  not  as  *  equalled  in  renown/  or  as  really  akin  in 
genius,  but  because  both,  in  their  diverse  ways,  were  so  sensitive 
to  Scottish  romance,  in  modem  life  as  in  history  and  legend.  It 
is  true  enough  (as  a  critic  in  the  Spectator  argues)  that  Scott 
began  on  the  ground  of  facts  and  feelings,  while  Mr.  Stevenson 
began  on  the  side  of  language  and  art.  He  made  himself,  as  he 
has  told  the  world,  a  learner  in  style  and  manner  before  he  applied 
his  art  to  the  topics  which  he  selected.  Sir  Walter,  manifestly, 
never  took  any  thought  of  style  at  all,  but  told  his  story,  just  as 
it  came,  in  the  first  words  that  lay  to  hand.  If  we  are  not  to 
blame  Sir  Walter  (who  found,  whenever  he  tried,  that  attempts 
at  elaboration-  threw  him  out  of  his  stride  and  destroyed  his 
verve),  neither  are  we  to  blame  'Mi.  Stevenson.  He  taught  him- 
self, as  a  painter  is  taught,  the  use  of  his  tools  wd  of  his  medium. 
But  I  do  not  suji^se  that  he  ya|ued  words,  rhythp,  balance.of 
periods,  and  so  forth^  for  their  own  sake.  These  were  only  prized 
as  means  towards  the  expression  of  that  which  he  had  it  in  him 
to  say.  His  material,  his  ideas,  he  had  always  been  accumulating 
by  study  of  life  and  books.  He  was  a  bom  story-teller,  a  dreamer 
of  narratives,  awake  or  asleep,  a  '  seer '  of  persons,  events,  and 
situations.  Doubtless  he  was,  from  the  first,  well  aware  that  he 
possessed  this  rare  gift,  and  so,  with  forethought  like  Milton's, 
forethought  most  unusual,  he  determined  to  use  it  rarely.  Hence 
his  early  habit  of  imitating  noble  styles,  and  of  watching  to  trap 
the  secrets  of  language,  and  to  discover  the  necessary  and  eternal 
conventions  of  his  art.  Hence,  too,  came  his  rather  severe  judg- 
ment on  Scott's  indolence,  on  his  lack  of  care  about  selection,  and 
compression,  and  arrangement.  We  can  only  say  that,  once  and 
again.  Sir  Waller  did  try  to  plan  judiciously  and  stick  to  his  plan, 
but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  In  one  case,  in  Wander- 
ing  Willie's  TcUe^  he  did  not  throw  a  word  away — he  produced  a 
faultless  little  masterpiece.  And,  in  that  case,  as  the  proof-sheets 
prove,  he  had  worked  sedulously  over  his  original  draught,  and 
every  alteration  tells  and  is  for  the  better.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  similar  labour  would  have  been  equally  well  rewarded  j  but 
Scott  did  ngt  think  so,  and  let  his  genius  take  its  course, 

♦  • 
• 

Like  Sir  Walter,  the  romance  of  his  country's  history  filled 
Mr.  Stevenson's  mind  from  boyhood.  His  earliest  printed  work 
is  his  pamphlet  on  the  Pentland  Rising,  written  when  he  was 
lixte^n.   He  was  at  heart  a  CQVenanter,  as  Scott  was  a  Cavalier, 
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though  the  dour  folk  of  the  Moss  Hags  would  have  little  loved 
this  strange  child  of  their  loins.  Hackston  of  Bathillet,  the 
murderer  of  the  Archbishop,  attracted  Mr.  Stevenson's  fimcy,  just 
because  of  the  passage  which  tells  us  how  the  man  sat  looUng  on 
the  slaughter  of  his  private  enemy,  with  his  cloak  drawn  over  his 
mouth.  To  know  more  of  Bathillet  he,  as  a  mere  boy,  sat  poring 
over  old  Wodrow's  dry  manuscripts.  Enough  of  life,  of  chaiacters, 
of  stories  he  had  in  his  heart ;  but  he  would  not  tell  them  (he 
burned  his  Rathillet)  till  he  could  do  them  justice. 

♦ 

I  must  own  that  his  romances  have  not  the  solidity,  have  not 
the  atmosphere  and  natural  realness  of  Scott's ;  and  it  is,  of  course, 
a  difficult  thing  to  say  why  the  more  conscientious  and  more 
skilled  and  refined  artist  produces  the  less  substantial  efTect.  The 
answer  is  simply  that  Scott  had  a  far  larger  and  more  potent 
share  of  genius,  just  as  he  had  an  infinitely  superior  physical 
organisation.  Mr.  Stevenson  did  the  best  possible  with  his  means. 
He  had  Sir  Walter's  wide  sympathies,  his  love  of  the  heroic,  his 
joy  in  the  open  air ;  but  he  was  constantly  cloistered  in  a  sick 
room.  This  must  tell,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  tells  in  the 
comparatively  unsubstantial  efiect  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  stories. 
They  are,  surely,  not  the  worse  for  being  the  better  written ! 

Again,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  accidental  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
work.  He  has  told  us  by  what  a  chance  he  came  to  write 
Treasure  lalavd.  Why  did  the  Ardshiel  murder  especially  allure 
him,  and  why  did  he  change  the  long,  gaunt  Allan  Breck  Stuart 
of  fact  into  the  vivacious  little  Celt  of  fiction  ?  What  do  we  lack 
in  The  Master  of  BaUantrae  t  The  novel  reader,  here  as  often, 
lacks  a  love  story ;  and  why  did  Mr.  Stevenson  so  seldom  write 
a  love  story?  His  deficiency  here  in  part  accounts,  perhaps, 
for  the  astonishing  &ct  of  his  comparative  unpopularity.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  expect  the  public  to  read  essays — even  his; 
but  why,  in  comparison  with  half  a  dozen  authors  whom  we 
need  not  compare  with  him,  do  they  neglect  his  tales? 
Probably  because  ladies  will  have  what  Mr.  Stevenson  so  rarely 
gave.  The  '  love  interest '  in  novels  is  not,  after  all,  very  keen  as 
a  rule.  The  Three  Mueketeera  does  very  well  without  it,  and  it  is 
not  for  the  love  afiair  that  we  value  Old  Mortality  or  Barry 
Lyndon.   But  people  expect  some  kind  of  a  love  interesti  and 
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from  Mr.  Stevenson  they  seldom  got  it.  The  absence  of  women, 
toOy  paust  inevitably  prevent  his  narratives  from  being  complete 
pictures  of  life ;  and  this  partly  causes  their  relative  lack  of  sub* 
stance.  Then,  if  we  look  at  the  half-dozen  different  social  worlds 
drawn,  say,  in  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  and  Boh  Roy,  and  com- 
pare the  narrowness  of  outlook,  after  all,  in  Kidnapped  and 
The  Master  of  BaJUantrae  (where  we  wander  so  far  abroad),  we  see 
good  reasons  for  agreeing  that  Mr.  Stevenson  had  not  the  opulent 
genius  of  Scott.  He  is  a  ^little  Master,'  but  of  the  ^little 
Masters '  the  most  perfect  and  delightful. 

♦  ♦ 

A.  T.  Q.  C.  in  The  Speaker  has  justly  said  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  to  many  writers  a  kind  of  conscience.  Though  he  might 
never  see  their  work,  they  thought  of  his  precepts  and  example, 
and,  for  his  sake,  tried  to  make  it  better.  Even  this  hurried  pen 
has  occasionally  erased  and  altered,  merely  because  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's example  and  his  protest  against  the  slipshod  and  the 
stereotyped.  That  many  should  have  been  thus  constrained  and 
reproved  by  that  absent  conscience  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of 
Mr.  Stevenson.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  this  conscience  has 
always  been  happy  in  its  results.  People  write,  with  elaborate 
pains,  till  they  write  themselves  into  *  preciosity.'  And  the 
matter,  too  often,  will  not  bear  being  tormented.  Let  every  one 
write  in  his  own  way,  but  it  remains  true  that  *  the  worst  kind  of 
writing  comes  of  trying  to  write  too  well.'  There  are  a  few  such 
blemishes  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  own  work,  but  very  few.  In  the 
works  of  his  would-be  imitators,  as  always  happens,  there  are 
more  of  these  feults  in  a  page  than  in  a  dozen  of  his  volumes. 
He  certainly  took  great  pains ;  he  copied  and  recopied  chapters. 
This  process  reached  its  height  in  Prince  OttOy  wherein,  to  borrow 
his  own  phrase,  he  'reclines  on  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Meredith. 
Perhaps  his  absolutely  best  things  are  his  brief  tales—*  A  Night 
with  Villon,'  'The  Sieur  Mal6troit's  Door,'  'Thrawn  Janet.' 
These  are  perfect  wholes.  Kidnapped  is  not  so,  partly  because 
he  was  interrupted  by  bad  health  ;  and  in  The  Master  of 
BalUmtrae  most  readers  find  the  closing  scenes  discordant.  In 
no  novel,  except  perhaps  The  Black  Arrow,  did  he  fail  to  give 
us  scenes  remarkable  for  vividness  of  vision.  The  reader  <  has 
been  there,'  and  remembers  the  guinea  jingling  through  the 
window,  Cluny  with  his  cookery,  the  soldier  striking  his  palm  on 
the  burning  surface  of  the  rock,  David  Balfour  walking  into 

I 
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Inverary  Kirk,  the  Chevalier  Boarke's  quarrel  with  The  Master, 
Pew's  staff  tapping  along  the  road,  the  bald  head  of  the  taurdered 
man  at  the  Pomme  de  Piny  and  scores  of  other  visions  no  less 
distinct  than  these. 

• 

We  cannot  reckon  how  many  of  such  pleasures  we  have  lost, 
Mr.  Stevenson  told  me  that  he  had  three  or  four  novels  on  hand. 
St:  Yves  J  it  is  said,  concerns  a  French  prisoner  in  Scotland  during 
Napoleon's  wars.  The  Chief  Justice  is  probably  about  some  Lord 
Braxfield  of  last  century.  There  was  to  have  been  a  novel  of  the 
White  Cockade,  for  which  I  had  sent  out  materials,  printed  and 
in  manuscript,  to  Samoa.  Mr.  Stevenson  favoured  me  with  a 
scheme  of  the  heads  of  chapters,  such  as  he  used  to  draw  up,  but 
he  often  changed  his  dispositions.  I  am  nearly  sure  t^t  David 
Balfour  was,  in  the  original  plan,  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
plantations  in  America.  For  the  new  Highland  story,  I  remember, 
Mr.  Stevenson  wanted  information  about  Mandrin,-  the  famjbd 
French  marauder.  The  story  was  to  open  at  Avignon,  in  1749, 
at  the  little  court  of  Prince  Charles.  Possibly  none  of  it  was 
ever  put  on  paper.  To  other  remains  we  may  look  forward  with 
melancholy  interest.  Doubtless,  too,  the  South  Sea  papers  will 
be  collected  from  Black  and  White*  They  have  been  highly 
praised  by  persons  who  know  the  South  Seas.  But  to  consider 
thus  only  increases  our  regret  for  a  genius  so  friendly,  so  suddenly 
taken  away  from  us.  Like  Goldsmith  and  Scott  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  among  the  living,  was  the  best  loved  of  writers.  Of 
all  his  wonderful  variety  of  characteristics  and  endowments,  vary- 
ing from  those  of  a  Cameronian  Whig  to  the  amiable  traits  in  a 
Villon,  none  fails  to  find  expression  in  his  works.  Among  them 
all,  kindness  and  courage  were  predominant,  and  thus  he  has 
acquired  such  treasures  of  affectionate  regard  as  perhaps  attend 
no  other  genius  of  our  day.  '  Divers  et  ondoyant '  he  was,  as 
Montaigne  says ;  time  nor  custom  could  stale  his  infinite  variety. 
But,  through  all  and  over  all,  the  light  shone  from  courage  and 
kindness.  Many  others,  in  England,  France,  and  America,  knew 
Mr.  Stevenson  far  more  intimately  than  I  can  pretend  to  have 
done,  and  can  speak  of  him  far  better ;  but  in  this  estimate  of  his 
character  it  is  likely  that  all  will  agree.  How  happy  should  we 
be  that,  without  waiting  for  old  age,  he  spoke  so  frankly  from 
the  first  about  that  most  interesting  of  all  his  characters — himself! 
Yet  the  self  of  his  innumerable  confessions  was  no  ^sreature  of  his 
own  creatiQQ ;  he  did  not  invent  or  ev^n  modify  it^  but  oiily  saw 
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it,  as  he  saw  all  men  and  things,  with  the  lucidity  of  genius. 
That  child  who  plays  in  The  Child'e  Garden  of  Verse  can  hardly 
now  be  contemplated  without  an  emotion  too  sacred  for  words  ; 
and  I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  these  unique 
poems  without  a  certain  contemned  weakness.  His  genius  was 
not  only  clearer,  and  more  luminous  than  that  of  others,  but 
sparkled  from  a  thousand  facets  in  many-coloured  fires.  In  him 
we  find  not  only  the  romancer,  the  delightful  essayist,  the  careful 
and  original  critic,  the  historical  observer,  the  liumourist,  but  the 
poet,  singing  in'  that  child's  garden  where  he  remains  a  child. 
In  himself  he  wais,  in  divers  moods,  a  synopsis  of  all  the  Ages  of 
Man — ^the  child,  the  boy,  the  adventurer,  the  sage.  That  the 
combination  of  so  many  gifts,  usually  isolated,  should  have  been 
so  amiable,  is  the  crowning  praise  of  his  character  and  genius. 
These  notes  seem  to  be  bent  on  passing  irom  a  criticism  into  a 
eulogy,  but  so  it  must  be  when  we  turn  from  the  author  to  con- 
template the  man—  and  the  boy ! 

* 

It  is  possible  that  the  miscellaneous  and  varied  character  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  works  may  do  him  an  injury  with  posterity ; 
perhaps  he  would  have  been  more  highly  considered  by  his  own 
generation  if  he  had  concentrated  himself  on  fiction.  The  world 
only  read  him  in  his  novels,  as  he  himself  observed.  His  *  Foot 
Note '  on  Samoaxi  affairs,  with  the  brilliant  description  of  the 
tempest  at  Apia,  did  not  appeal  to  the  general.  Poetry  and 
essays,  of  course,  even  when  they  are  so  unique  as  his  essays,  and 
so  full  of  an  original  personality  as  his  poems,  are  '  drugs  in  the 
market.'  It  was  manifest  that  when  he  cast  his  romances  in  the 
isles  of  Ocean,  his  readers  were  affrighted  by  the  remoteness  and 
novelty  of  the  scene.  Had  he  gone  into  history,  las  was  his  desire, 
and  written  an  account  of  the  Highlands,  he  would  still  have 
pleased  only  the  few.  Luckily  for  him,  he  never  obtained  an  his- 
torical chair  in  a  college  or  university,  though  he  twice  cast  his 
eyes  on  such  a  post.  He  was  far  from  being  a  rich  man ;  he  had 
to  write  for  his  livelihood.  He  had  a  horror  of  journalism — 
indeed,  was  unfitted  for  journalism ;  so  he  worked  at  such  matters 
as  fell  in  his  way,  and  as  his  health  at  the  moment  did  not  forbid 
him  to  undertake.  His  two  masterpieces  in  humorous  and  senti- 
mentcd  travel  were  intended  to  make  a  little  money — ludicrously 
little ;  but  Travels  with  a  DoTikey  ia  still  only  in  its  seventh 
thousand.   The  book  on  Edinburgh  was  a  commission,  as  has  been 
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said,  from  Tht  Portfolio.  He  has  told  the  public  how  want  of 
pence  forced  him  on  a  story,  how  a  dream  (as  Walpole  says  about 
his  own  Castle  of  Otranto)  suggested  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  He 
wrote  it  rapidly  and  oflFered  it  to  the  editor  of  Longman's  for  his 
magazine.  But  the  editor  justly  deemed  that  the  book  should  be 
read  right  through,  not  divided  over  spaces  of  a  month.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  as  a  shilling  volume,  and  has  had  about  a 
fifth  of  the  popularity  of  Called  Back^  a  singular  instance  of  the 
general  taste.  Thus  circimistances  caused  Mr.  Stevenson  to 
eparpiller  his  genius,  and  I  fear  that  he  has  £&llen  under  the 
reproach  of  versatility,  so  fatal  in  a  country  like  ours.  All  that  he 
did  was  of  the  best ;  he  charmed  his  readers  in  a  score  of  different 
ways  ;  even  biography  he  undertook  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  friendship ; 
even  the  drama  he  attempted  (in  alliance  with  Mr.  Henley) — ^his 
drama,  I  fear,  laudatur  et  alget.  Thus  he  was  versatile ;  the 
reproach  cannot  be  evaded,  but  it  is  just,  as  well  as  charitable,  to 
lay  the  blame  on  inevitable  circumstance  as  much  as  on  the 
agility  of  his  mind  and  the  variety  of  his  interests. 

As  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  opinions  about  his  contemporaries  and 
their  performances  I  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  He  was 
not  a  reviewer.  But  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  younger 
novelists  than  he  were  often  encouraged  and  heartened  by  his 
praise.  Mr.  Crockett  certainly  enjoyed  this  advantage,  and  I 
understand  that  others  can  say  the  same.  I  remember  how 
strongly  he  sided  with  me  about  a  work  on  which  I  had  dissented 
from  the  general  verdict  of  reviewers ;  but  I  do  not  recall  another 
such  instance.  He  sent  me,  once,  a  very  humorous  poem  on  some- 
thing in  which  I  was  myself  concerned.  Unluckily  the  verses  are 
lost,  not  that  I  would  print  them  if  they  were  still  in  my  posses- 
sion. Indeed,  I  have  kept  none  of  his  letters,  which  were  usually 
very  brief,  and  mainly  concerned  with  books  and  other  materials 
needed  for  his  work,  or  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  legends  of 
Samoa  and  the  other  islands.  His  last  letters  to  me  dealt  with 
his  deep  concern  about  the  health  of  our  common  friend,  his  old 
editor,  Mr.  James  Payn.  His  regret  seemed  to  have  overwhelmed 
his  spirits,  and  he  expressed  anxieties  about  himself  which,  I 
think,  were  vague  and  general,  as  of  one  looking  to  an  end  still 
remote.  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me  that  his  health  caused 
him  any  present  anxiety.  Our  great  loss,  the  irreparable  and 
inconsolable  loss  of  those  dearest  to  him,  is  his  gain.    In  the 
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fulness  of  his  force  and  genius  he  has  passed  away,  and  he  lies,  if 
not  where  he  would  have  chosen  to  sleep,  in  his  own  dear  country, 
still  in  an  enviable  grave.  His  column,  unlike  the  oar  of 
Elpenor  on  his  mound  above  the  sea,  will  remind  those  who  sail 
by  of  a  man  not  *  unlucky/  but  fortunate  in  the  dauntless  courage 
which  overcame  so  many  evils. 

***** 

Just  as  the  last  Ship  was  launched,  I  received  from  Nova 
Scotia  some  information  about  Esther  Cox,  the  heroine  of  the 
Great  Amherst  Mystery,  of  the  green  pickle,  of  the  convulsions, 
the  raps,  and  the  volatile  objects.  First,  there  is  The  Central 
Ray,  a  college  magazine  published  by  the  undergraduates  of  the 
Central  University  of  Iowa  (May  1893).  To  this  a  gentleman 
named  Morgan  contributes  a  letter  on  the  Amherst  Mystery. 
He,  like  myself,  had  read  the  *  Great  Amherst  Mystery,*  and  made 
inquiries.  He  received  (April  24,  1893)  a  reply  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Davison,  Amherst,  clerk  of  the  County  Court  there,  and  this  is 
published  in  The  CeTiiral  Ray.  Mr.  Davison  is  *  no  believer  in 
spiritualism,'  but  has  a  theory  that  there  is  a  *  magnetic  power ' 
inherent  in  human  beings,  and  that  in  Esther  Cox's  case  this 
*  became  unhinged.'  Esther  was  for  three  months  a  maid  in  his 
employment,  *  and  a  better  we  never  had  in  twenty  years.'  *  I 
have  often  watched  her  I0  see  how  she  came  downstairs;  she 
seemed  to  fly.*  This  is  precisely  what  many  respectable  witnesses 
said  in  the  case  of  Miss  Shaw,  of  Bargarran  (1697),  who  was 
thought  to  be  bewitched,  and  who  founded  the  thread  manufac- 
tories of  Kenfrewshire.  A  Mrs.  Margaret  Lang  was  burned,  with 
several  others,  as  the  guilty  causes  of  the  phenomena !  The 
author  of  the  Great  Amherst  Mystery  *  painted  the  facts  up,  to 
make  the  book  sell,  but  the  facts  were  there  all  the  same.'  *  She 
was  very  much  afraid  of  this  Thing,'  as  she  called  it,  and  when 
Mr.  Davison  tried  to  make  her  direct  the  force  by  conscious 
willing,  *  she  became  afraid '  and  desisted.  Mr.  Davison  describes 
a  scene  (as  does  Mr.  Hubbell)  in  which  he  and  her  physician,  Dr. 
Carrette  (now  dead),  saw  her  lying  very  ill,  her  body  suddenly 
swelling  and  collapsing.  While  she  lay  thus  a  rapping  began  on  the 
footboard  of  the  bed,  grew  loud,  louder,  and  then  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  recovered  consciousness.  '  It  was  the  hardest  scene  I  ever 
witnessed.'  When  Mr.  Davison  was  sitting  between  Esther  and  an 
open  drawer  full  of  knives  and  forks,  a  fork  arose,  flew  at  him. 
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and  hit  him  on  the  head.  '  When  a  man  gets  a  whack  on  the 
head,  it  then,  with  him  at  leasts  assumes  a  reality/  On  another 
occasion,  Mr.  Davison,  entering  his  stable,  saw  Esther  going  out, 
followed  by  a  currycomb.  He  stepped  out  of  the  path  of  the 
infuriated  currycomb,  which  hit  the  doorpost.  He  picked  it  up, 
and  does  not  say  that  he  observed  any  attachment  to  string,  horse- 
hair, or  the  like.  Another  time  he  met  Esther  at  the  door  of  the 
stable.  She  had  the  milk-bucket  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  she 
was  just  taking  a  key  from  Mr.  Davison  (whose  left  hand  held  a 
bundle),  when  a  two-quart  pail  of  water  came  off  the  table  inside, 
and  spilt  itself  over  Esther  and  her  employer,  *  spoiling  my  cuffs.' 
The  table,  within  the  door,  was  round  a  comer,  at  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  as  shown  in  a  diagram.  Many  other  objects  flew 
about ;  finally,  Esther  (as  we  saw  last  month)  was  put  in  prison 
for  setting  the  bam  on  fire. 

* 

That  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Davison's  evidence.  A  gentleman  of 
position  at  Amherst  has  examined  witnesses,  and  totally  dis- 
believes in  the  '  ghosts '  and  the  *  intelligent  rapping  *  as  *  admitted 
imposture.'  The  phenomena  described  by  Mr.  Davison  remain 
'inexplicable  on  ordinarily  received  theories.'  'It  is  possible, 
though  not  probable,  that  she  managed  it  by  means  of  horsehair, 
or  other  almost  invisible  strings.'  This,  of  course,  could  not  be 
the  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  water-dipper.  A  physician, 
who  attended  Esther  when  confined,  after  her  marriage,  *  never  saw 
anything  supernatural  about  her  in  any  way — quite  the  contrary.' 
Only  '  some  ignorant  or  weak-minded  people  were  believers.' 
Mr.  Davison  cannot  be  called  *  a  believer,'  but  he  was  certainly 
an  intelligent  and  perplexed  observer.  So  there  we  leave  Miss  Cox 
to  the  judgment  of  the  ages,  merely  remarking  that  her  malady 
or  imposture  is  identical  with  dozens  of  historical  instances,  in 
which  hysterical  persons,  to  put  it  at  the  lowest,  exercised  an  art 
of  trickery  that  it  would  be  hard  for  Mr.  Maskelyne  to  rival. 
In  the  Devonshire  case,  given  by  Miss  Florence  O'Neil,  the 
heroine,  or  victim,  was  a  girl  of  the  best  possible  character  and 
the  trouble  (as  in  Esther's  case)  began  after  a  sudden  fright.  But 
we  never  hear  of  any  such  matter  among  the  innumerable  fan- 
tastic, tricksy,  hysterical  patients  studied  by  the  great  French 
specialists  in  nervous  diseases.  These  patients  are  certainly 
capable  of  any  imposture,  and  it  is  odd  that  they  never  try  to 
repeat  the  effects  (so  well  known  in  popular  tradition)  of  *  the 
Dsemon  of  Spraiton,'  and  of  Esther  Cox. 

AnbI^ew  Lakg. 
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THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

THE  COMBINED  USE  IN  A  PRACTICAL  FORM 
MEANS  COMMON  SENSE,  OR  IN  OTHER  WORDS 

THE    -A-OZi^B    OIF    THIS  Xjlir-E. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE. 

WE  ARE  MAKING 
THE  MOST  OF  LIFE 
PhysioaOy  when  we  aresastainiiigoiir  bodies 
on  THB  SIMPLEST  FOODS.  THE  VAST 
MAJORITY  of  people  are  ABSOLUTELY 
WRONG  on  the  snbject  of  feeding;  they 
think  that  rich  and  Inxurioaa  people,  feeding: 
on  the  richest  and  mo»t  Inxoriout  f  ooda,  are 
the  most  fortunate  and  healthy  people.  I 
aware  yon  it  !•  jnat  the  reverae. 

I  am  the  Director  of  an  InsnraDce  Com- 
pany, and  am  obliged  often  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  oommeroial  ralae  of  life ;  if,  tboi, 
two  persona  of  the  »ame  aire  and  oonatita- 
tlonal  baud  come  for  calculation  aa  to  t^i«r 
monetary  valne  of  their  future  liTea,  and  if 
one  be  rich  and  lazarioaa  aud  the  other  be 
competent  and  frusal,  even  to  abstemious- 
neaa,  I  would  ralae  the  life  of  the  fnygal 
peraou  aa  twenty  per  cent,  at  least  better 
than  that  of  the  rich  and  loxorious  periion. 

DIVB8  DIED  IN  PLENTY, 
LAZARUS  IN  POVERTY. 
DO  NOT  DIB  UKB  LAZARUS 
IP  YOU  CAN  HELP  IT, 
AND  DO  NOT  DIE  LIKE  DIVES 
IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  ; 
BUT  FIND  THB  HAPPY  CONDITION, 
EASY  ENOUGH  TO  FIND  IP  YOU 
determine  to  learn  how  on  least  food  you 
can  do  the  most  and  best  work. 

Sir  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  :M.D.,  PJL8. 

nynOK.-A.Xj  !  -  B^T    TO  XjIVE, 
Or,  when  ailing,  pay  no  attention  to  the  regaiation  of  your  diet,  exercise,  or  occupa- 
tion ;  attempt  no  conformity  to  tlie  laWS  Of  life ;  but  gx>rmandise  to  your  uttermo»L 
bent,  and  always  avoid  the  use  of 

AND  TOU  WILL  BB  8T7RPRI6RO  TO 

« Ijearn  of  the  Bodr  what  a  frail  and  fickle  Tenement  it  is. 
Which,  like  the  Brittle  Glass  that  measures  Time, 
Is  often  broke  ere  half  its  sands  are  run.' 


EVERY  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  and  HOUSEHOLD 
OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT.' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  merits  have  been 
published,  tested,  and  approved  literally  from  pole  to 
pole,  aud  that  its  coBmopolitan  popularity  to-day  pre- 
^ent4  one  of  the  meet  signal  illustrations  of  commercial 
enterprise  to  be  found  in  oar  trading  records. 
'jX)  all  Leaying  Home  for  a  Change.— Don't  go  without 
1  a  bottle  of  ENO'S 'FRUIT  SALT.'  It  prevents  any 
oTor-acid  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every 
bedroom,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Be  careful 
to  iivoid  rash  acidulated  salines,  and  use  ENO'S '  FRUIT 
HALT'  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and 
impure,  producing  a  gnmmy,  viscous,  clammy  sticki- 
ness or  adbesiveneas  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and 
disoaae.  ENO'S*  FRUIT  SALT '  prevents  and  removes 
(HarrhcE«  in  the  early  stages.  Without  such  a  simple 
precaution  the  jeopardy  of  lif*  is  immensely  increased. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  Iiaa  been  t»ken  in  the 
parii»8t  stages  of  a  disease  it  has  in  many  instances  pre- 
vented what  would  otherwice  have  been  a  serious  illness. 


EMO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  IN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

Cavendish  Square,  W.  :  October  36, 1894. 
Dbar  Sir,— I  have  recently  returned  from  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  where  I  lived  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years. 

I  enjoyed  phenomenal  health,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  was  andoubtedly  owing  to  the  daily  n«e  of  your 
'Fruit  Suit,'  the  beneficial  qualities  of  which  I  hud 
previously  found  in  Bngland.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  my  life  was  preserved  by  it. 

On  my  way  home  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  ship's  medical 
attendant  was  (as  that  oflBcer  usually  is)  prostrate  with 
'  mal  de  mer,'  and  unable  to  attend  to  antone.  The 
fever  grained  and  gained  on  me,  but  after  a  few  do»es 
of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  I  at  last  fell  into  a  refresh- 
ing sleep,  and  found  on  awakening  that  the  inten^se 
thirst  had  gone,  and  long  before  I  had  arrived  at  Aden 
was  as  well  as  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  youra  truly, 

ANGLO-AFRICAN. 


The  value  of  ENO*S  'FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be 
told.  Its  success  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afk*lca, 
America,  and  Australia  proves  it. 

CAJJTION. —JiJ-amiru  tarh  ItoHle,  and  tee  that  the  CapauU  U  marked  ElfO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.*  Without  U  vou 
 ^"LIllJ^J'  i^P***^  upon  bp  a  worthUu  imitation.   Sold  by  all  Chemists.   JWpared  onlp  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno^s  Patent. 
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An  Arranged  Marriage. 

Cj  By  Dorothea  Gerard, 

Author  op  *Ladv  Ba6y/  'A  Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream/  &c., 
.  and  Joint-author  of  *  Eeata/  &c.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NEW  PATIENT. 

ON  the  morning  of  August  27th  the  sunshine  poured  in  one  single 
broad  flood  into  Doctor  Wagner's  consulting-room,  which 
lay  straight  to  the  right  of  the  Curhaus  entrance.  The  doctor  and 
one  patient  were  present.  An  examination  had  just  taken  place ; 
the  patient  sat  upon  the  broad,  leather  sofa,  leisurely  buttoning 
up  his  blue  imiform  coat,  while  the  doctor  stood  a  little  apart, 
thoughtfully  wiping  his  spectacles  and  throwing  keen  and  some- 
what curious  glances  towards  the  lieutenant  on  the  sofa. 

Ten  minutes  ago,  while  reading  his  newspaper,  Doctor  Wagner 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  patient  whom  he  did 
not  know  by  sight.  Lately  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure  for 
his  newspaper,  for  the  end  of  August  means  the  approach  of  the 
end  of  the  season  for  Lancegno.  In  a  few  weeks  more  the  bath- 
room pipes  will  have  ceased  to  bubble,  linen  covers  will  have  been 
spread  over  the  velvet  seats  of  the  Cursalon,  and  the  doctor  himself 
will  have  rejoined  his  family  in  Vienna. 

The  new  patient  had  come,  as  he  explained,  not  so  much  in 
the  character  of  a  patient  as  in  hopes  of  killing  the  time  of  his 
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three  weeks'  leave  pleasantly.  Since  there  were  baths  here,  of 
course  he  wonld  bathe ;  particularly  as  Doctor  Vogl  had  always 
told  him  that  iron  was  what  he  wanted.  He  had  no  objection  to 
drinking  the  water  either,  if  Doctor  Wagner  should  think  it 
desirable. 

^  Is  that  the  same  Yogi  who  used  to  be  attached  to  the  dSrd 
Infisntiy  Begiment  in  Vienna  ? '  inquired  the  doctor. 

*  Yes,  the  same.* 

*  A  small,  sleepy  man,  who  generally  lives  in  a  dressing-gown  ?  ' 

*  Exactly — that  is  he.' 

*  And  no  other  doctor  has  treated  you  ? ' 

*  No.    I  never  was  actually  ill,  you  know.' 

*  Did  Doctor  Vogl  ever  examine  you  ? ' 

^  Dear  old  Vogl !  No ;  I  don't  think  that  ever  occurred  to  him/ 

*  And  he  says  you  require  iron  ? ' 

*  Iron  or  steel,  or  whatever  it  is  that  makes  blood.  Dear  doctor, 
you're  not  going  to  put  me  through  a  catechism,  are  you  ?  I 
didn't  come  here  to  be  taken  so  seriously  as  all  that,  you  know. 
Tell  me  when  I'm  to  begin  my  baths,  and  I'll  leave  you  in  peace 
directly.' 

The  doctor  took  another  long  look  at  his  patient. 

*  My  advice  would  be  not  to  begin  them  at  all.' 
^  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  see,  it  is  rather  late  in  the  season  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  course  of  baths,'  said  the  doctor,  polishing  away 
with  renewed  vigour  at  his  spectacles,  and  thereby  evading  the 
lieutenant's  inquiring  gaze.  ^  And,  furthermore,  I  must  tell  yoa 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  Doctor  Vogl  about  the  iron.  These 
waters  ar^  very  strong — not  by  any  means  suited  to  every  consti- 
tution. In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  stimulant  that  you  require — 
rather  the  reverse.  I  will  give  you  a  recipe  for  some  drops  to  be 
taken  at  night ;  but  do  not  touch  the  waters.  My  advice  to  you 
is  to  pack  up  and  to  return  the  way  you  came.' 

At  the  concluding  words  Doctor  Wagner  looked  up,  half  afraid 
of  having  been  too  plain,  but  the  expression  he  met  was  one  of 
quite  superficial  and  almost  comical  dismay. 

'My  dearest  doctor!  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  do  you  suppose  I'm  to 
get  my  travelling-money  from  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Besides,  I've 
had  enough  and  to  spare  of  railways  for  a  couple  of  days  at  least. 
Bother  the  iron,  in  Heaven's  name,  but  for  goodness'  sake  don't 
turn  me  out  before  I've  taken  a  look  around  me,' 
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He  had  risen  from  the  sofSsi  and  approached  the  window  where 
the  doctor  was  standing,  but  it  was  not  for  the  doctor's  sake  alone 
that  he  came.  For  the  last  few  minutes  his  attention  had  been 
aroused  by  a  mufSed  jingling  just  outside  the  window,  mingled 
with  stamping  hoofs  and  an  occasional  Italian  path.  Peering  over 
the  window-blind,  he  could  just  catch  sight  of  a  small  group  of 
mules,  some  of  which  were  saddled  with  side-saddles,  while 
one  was  being  laden  with  divers  packages  and  with  a  most 
promising-looking  hamper.  The  lieutenant's  eyes  lit  up  on  the 
instant.  All  this  looked  remarkably  like  a  pleasant  picnic  party. 
And  side-saddles,  too ! 

'  Catch  me  going  again  until  I've  taken  a  nearer  look  at  my 
fellow-patients,'  was  his  inward  reflection.  '  I  wonder  what  that 
old  owl  takes  me  for ! ' 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was  leaving  the  room,  holding 
between  his  fingers  the  prescription  for  the  drops  that  were  to  be 
taken  at  night.  Doctor  Wagner's  voice  called  him  back,  almopt  at 
the  door. 

'  One  moment  more,'  said  the  doctor  quickly,  like  a  person 
who  has  remembered  something,  and,  following  him  to  the  door, 
*  I  think  it  is  my  duty — that  is  to  say,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you 
will  do  well  to  avoid  anything  in  the  shape  not  only  of  physical 
exertion,  but  also  of  mental  excitement — ^more  particularly  mental 
excitement;  there  lies  the  danger — the  results  might  be  very 
injurious.' 

The  patient  stood  with  his  fingers  on  the  door-handle,  staring 
hard  at  the  doctor,  his  attention  aroused  at  last.  Something  like 
genuine  alarm  began  to  dawn  upon  his  face.  He  was  about  to 
frame  a  question,  but  at  that  very  moment  one  of  the  mules  out- 
side shook  its  bell-harness  with  so  musical  a  jingle  that  to  the 
lieutenant's  ears  it  sounded  almost  like  an  invitation.  That 
settled  the  question.  He  could  not  waste  more  time  here.  He 
had  even  forgotten  what  it  was  that  he  had  meant  to  ask. 

*  My  dear  doctor,  you  don't  know  whom  you  are  talking  to.  I 
am  far  too  wise  ever  to  get  into  the  way  of  mental  excitement— 
shouldn't  even  know  how  to  set  about  it.    Make  your  mind  easy 
: on  that  score!' 

He  was  out  of  the  door  before  he  had  done  speaking,  still 
laughing  with  engaging  impertinence  into  Doctor  Wagner's  grave 
^iace. 

A  singularly  correct  instinct,  which  rarely  failed  him  on  such 
-occasions,  drew  his  steps  towards  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
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Curhaos,  where  the  saddled  mules,  tormented  by  flies,  Were 
incessantly  whisking  their  long  tails,  and  had  already  stamped  the 
fine  gravel  of  the  terrace  into  a  hopeless  chaos.  Among  the  men 
who  were  still  busied  with  the  packages,  an  officer  in  uniform 
stood  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  building.  At  sight  of 
that  long,  blue  back  the  fiace  of  the  newly-arrived  patient  became 
radiant.  He  went  straight  up  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  other's 
shoulder. 

*  Well,  Roccatelli,  if  this  isn't  luck  I  don't  know  what  is !  And 
just  as  I  was  asking  myself  whence  I  was  to  procure  a  mentor  and 
guide  in  this  unexplored  country.  You  know  everybody,  of  coarse ; 
now  all  you've  got  to  do,  like  a  good  fellow  as  you  are,  is  to  intro- 
duce me  to  every  pretty  woman  in  the  place.' 

'  That's  asking  a  good  deal,  Bemegg,'  said  Luigi,  looking  at 
his  comrade  with  a  certain  absence  of  surprise  and  interest  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  his  mind  was  fully  occupied  already. 

*  Is  it  ?  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it.  Nothing  could  sound  more 
promising.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sooner  you  set  about 
it,  the  better.  Now,  there's  a  rather  neat  head  of  golden  hair  over 
there— is  she  one  of  your  friends  ? ' 

*  The  daughter  of  a  Vienna  professor — ^yes,  I  can  introduce 
you  to  her  on  the  spot,  if  you  like.* 

^  Wait  a  minute*  That  pair  of  sisters  that  is  just  coming 
out  of  the  door  is  almost  better.' 

*  The  Frauleins  Kruger.    They  are  of  our  party  to-day.' 

'  Not  bad  of  their  kind,  though  I'm  not  quite  sure  whether  it's 
them  or  their  clothes  that  I  like.  I  trust  that  you've  got  some- 
thing  better  in  the  background  than  what  I've  seen  as  yet.  The 
Fraideins  Kruger  would  do  well  enough  at  a  pinch,  but  have  you 
got  no  real  ht\lt%  here  ?  A  watering-place  without  a  hMt  is  ati 
absurdity.' 

'  There  is  Madame  Folgarde,'  said  Luigi,  a  little  doubtfully. 
She's  very  pretty  in  the  French  style.    Everybody  raves  about 
her  hands  and  feet ;  and  there  is  also  the  Countess  Melizzi,  a  big 
blonde,  who  is  considered  very  interesting.' 

*  And  nobody  else  ? ' 

*  N — no,'  said  Luigi,  turning  over  some  gravel  with  the  point 
of  his  boot.  *  That  is  to  say,  of  course  there  are  several  pretty 
faces ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  say,  tastes  are  so  different,  you  know. 
But  I  can't  stop  longer,  Bemegg ;  I  must  look  after  these  animals. 
Well  meet  again  to-night,  I  suppose.' 

*  1  suppose  so,'  said  Bemegg,  resignedly,  and,  with  another 
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mstfol  look  at  the  mules,  he  sauntered  off,  though  not  far,  for  he 
\ras  det^mined  at  least  to  see  the  start. 

The  party  was  almost  assembled,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ladies 
were  settling  their  skirts  upon  the  mules*  backs,  when  Luigi  again, 
felt  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  again  turned  round,  to  find 
Bemegg  behind  him*   This  time  the  other's  face  was  transformed, 

*  You  rogue!'  he  said  between  his  teeth,  laughing  softly  to 
himself,  while  his  half-closed  eyes  gleamed  with  fun,  Commend 
me  to  an  Italian  for  sincerity.  What  does  the  wretch  do  but  give 
me  a  list  of  all  the  mediocre  beauties,  while  he  keeps  the  real 
&eU6  safely  in  the  background.  Quite  ready,  was  he,  to  introduce 
me  to  the  professor's  daughter  on  the  spot  ?  Quickest  recipe  for 
getting  me  out  of  the  way,  no  doubt.  Ah,  coguiii  /  Who  is  she, 
I  beg  of  you, — and  upon  the  honour  of  an  Austrian  officer,  mind 
you  speak  the  truth  this  time ! ' 

*  She  is  an  English  lady,'  said  Luigi,  a  little  coldly.  It  never 
even  occurred  to  him  to  ask  who  it  was  that  Bemegg  meant, 
^  Jjet  me  go,  please ;  they  are  almost  ready.' 

The  other  was  still  holding  him  by  the  sleeve. 

^  Wait  a  minute,'  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  irre* 
vocably  made  up  his  noind.  'I  don't  think  I  can  let  you  go 
without  me  after  this.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  upon  me.  Look  here— 
you  seem  to  be  the  arramgewr  of  this  party —is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  give  me  an  invitation  at  the  last  moment  ? 
Comrade  arrived  overnight — best  possible  opportunity  for  making 
acquaintance  with  scenery — surely  it's  as  easy  as  possible  and 
quite  com/me  U  fauV 

'  It  is  not  my  party/  replied  Luigi,  impatiently ;  '  it  is  Mr. 
Brand's  party.  There,  Frau  von  Kmger  is  calling  me ;  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  wanted,' 

Frau  von  Kruger,  who,  as  the  stoutest  member  of  the  party, 
had  been  securely  installed  upon  the  broadest-backed  mule  and 
had  at  last  got  her  skirts  to  lie  to  her  satis&ction,  received  Prince 
Boccatelli  with  apologetic  smiles. 

*  My  dear  Prince,  this  looks  very  rude,  but  please  do  not  for 
one  moment  think  that  I  meant  to  interrupt  your  conversation 
with  your  friend.   He  is  your  friend,  is  he  not  ? ' 

*  He  belongs  to  my  regiment,'  said  Luigi,  shortly, 

*  So,  so ;  a  comrade,  and  evidently  a  very  elegant  young  man,' 
and  Frau  von  Kruger  threw  a  critical  glance  towards  the  stranger. 
'  No  doubt  you  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other.  I  would 
fiot  4ream  of  ijitejrupting  you^   WJiat  J  njeant,  on  the  coQtyary, 
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to  snggebt  just  now  was  that  your  friend,  if  he  is  so  inclined, 
should  accompany  us,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  continue  your  con- 
versation undisturbed.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Brand  will  have  no  objec- 
tion ;  we  are  rather  short  of  gentlemen  as  it  is.' 

.  Mr.  Brand  had  no  objection,  which  necessarily  ntiade  it  im- 
|K)8sible  for  Luigi  to  have  any.  Within  five  minutes  a  general- 
introduction  had  taken  place  and  the  party  was  in  motion.  It  had 
been  rather  a  lucky  chance,  Frau  von  Kruger  reflected,  as  she  dug 
her  heel  into  the  side  of  her  phlegmatic  mule.  The  idea  of  one 
of  her  daughters  being  short  of  a  cavalier  had  not  suited  her 
maternal  vanity,  and  yet,  but  for  this  chance,  it  would  have  been 
almost  unavoidable ;  for  besides  Prince  Roccatelli,  whose  attentions 
Were  known  to  be  ahready  engaged,  the  only  young  man  whom 
Mr.  Brand  had  invited  was  a  small,  stout  youth  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Bajazzo.'  This  young  man  was  a  standing 
jpeature  of  the  place,  and  evidently  considered  himself  bound  to 
provide  for  the  nightly  entertainment  of  the  visitors.  Some  such 
individual  is  to  be  found  at  most  watering-places.  Herr  Plenn  was 
for  ever  coming  to  the  front  with  some  novel  means  of  dispelling 
any  cloud  of  mnvA  which  threatened  to  descend  upon  the  Curhaus. 
One  evening  it  had  been  some  donkeys  returning  from  pasture 
that  had  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  he  wanted.  To  hail 
them  in  as  grotesque  a  fashion  as  possible,  rush  after  them,  leap 
upon  one  of  their  backs,  kick  the  beast  into  a  gallop,  and  then 
to  slide  down  over  its  tail  amid  frantic  applause,  had  been  for  Herr 
Plenn  the  work  of  a  couple  of  minutes ;  and  so  neatly  did  he  come 
one  cropper  after  the  other  that  it  was  almost  possible  to  take 
them  all  for  genuine.  On  the  following  evening  the  loungers  on 
the  verandah  had  perceived  that  in  the  Cursalon  there  was  some 
joke  going  on  in  which  some  sofa-cushions  and  a  walking-stick 
{)layed  the  chief  rble^ — not,  indeed,  quite  intelligible  to  the  out- 
siders, but  evidently  vastly  funny,  to  judge  fix)m  the  hilarity  of 
the  insiders.  During  the  daytime  the  'Bajazzo'  was  rarely 
visible — busied,  no  doubt,  in  studying  the  joke  for  the  evening; 
It  was  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Herr  Plenn  was  regularly 
paid  for  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  patients,  so  as  to  earn  for 
Lancegno  the  reputation  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  or  that  at  the 
very  least  he  got  both  board  and  lodging  free  of  cost.  Some 
people  asserted  that  the  poor  '  Bajazzo '  spent  the  day-hours 
i^tretched  on  a  sofi&  with  cold  compresses  round  his  head,  recover- 
ing from  yesterday's  exertions  and  preparing  for  to-day's. 

'  The  Fdfculeins  Kruger,  who,  together  with  Annie  Brand,  formed 
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the  maiden  trio  of  the  party,  were  a  pair  of  harmless  blondes, 
always  dressed  to  perfection.  The  luck  of  each  consisted  in  hav- 
ing a  sister,  as  Frau  von  Kruger,  whose  maternal  wisdom  surpassed 
even  her  vanity,  was  perfectly  aware.  Not  the  tiniest  difference 
even  in  a  sash  or  a  pair  of  gloves  was  allowed  between  the  two, 
and  if  Mimi  had  toothache  lili  had  to  keep  her  sister  company 
instead  of  dining  at  the  iohle  d!h6ie.  Fran  von  Kroger  knew  very 
well  that  duplicates  are  always  more  effective  than  solitary  fietcts, 
unless  the  fact  be  an  unusually  striking  one,  and  that  a  pair  of 
scarlet  jackets  or  a  couple  of  blue  bows  produces  not  double  the 
effect,  but  fifty  times  the  effect  of  the  single  article.  Her  firiends 
laughed  at  her  especial  crank ;  they  found  both  girls  pretty.  But 
the  wise  mother  saw  clearer.  Her  one  anxiety  was  to  marry  off 
both  her  daughters  at  once,  for  she  could  not  help  knowing  that 
on  the  very  morrow  of  Lili's  or  Mind's  wedding-day  the  world 
would  to  its  surprise  discover  that  Mimi  or  lili — ^whichever  the 
case  might  be — was  entirely  insignificant. 

The  one  other  member  of  the  party  not  yet  mentioned  was  a 
fussy  old  gentleman  with  a  white  moustache  a  la  Victor  Em- 
manuel, who  kept  giving  to  the  company  a  succession  of  nervous 
atarts  by  making  such  sudden  exclamations  as,  'Where  are  the 
umbrellas  ? '  or,  *  I  do  believe  we've  left  the  shawls  behind  us !  * 
When,  after  an  agonised  search,  both  umbrellas  and  shawls  had 
been  brought  to  light.  Signer  Molinetti  would  settle  down  into  a 
deceitful  cahn,  which  three  minutes  later  would  be  interrupted  by 
a  spasmodic  inquiry  as  to  whether  anyone  had  thought  of  bringing 
a  corkscrew,  and  salt  for  the  hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  way  first  led  across  the  valley,  upon  that  stony  path  which 
Annie  knew  so  well,  and  then,  leaving  the  Monastero  to  the  left, 
entered  into  the  deeper  shadow  of  the  hills.  The  day  was  perfect, 
but  it  was  no  longer  a  summer's  day ;  the  first  stealthy  footsteps 
of  autumn  were  visible  upon  the  discoloured  grass,  her  first  blood- 
red  finger-marks  upon  the  glowing  vineyards.  Solitary  pale  yellow 
patches  appeared  among  the  chestnut  and  walnut  branches. 
Even  the  butterflies  and  the  midges  that  sailed  across  the  path 
were  no  longer  quite  the  same  that  had  been  noticed  a  week  ago. 
They  belonged  to  another  season. 

Annie  was  glad  of  the  stillness  of  the  day,  and  glad  also  of  its 
clearness.  It  would  be  easier  to  think  calmly  and  clearly  amid  so 
peaceful  a  scene.  She  was  quite  certain  that  to-day  was  an  im- 
portant day  for  her,  since  she  had  resolved  before  evening  to  find 
an  answer  to  that  question  which  had  been  ,  pressing -upon  ,  her 
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mind  all  yesterday.  She  had  not  exaggerated  her.  sentiments 
when  she  once  told  Luigi  that,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  dishonest  not 
to  do  entirely  what  one  is  doing,  and  she  was  quite  prepared  to 
apply  the  principle  to  herself.  If  to-day  brought  her  the  convic- 
tion that  Prince  Boccatelli  was  no  more  to  her  than  a  pleasant 
acquaintance,  or  even  a  firiend,  then,  in  fairness  to  himself  she 
must  avoid  meeting  him  during  what  remained  of  her  stay  at 
Lancegno.  Before  evening  there  would  be  plenty  of  opportunitieB 
for  putting  herself  to  the  test — so,  at  least,  she  had  calculated ; 
but,  as  soon  appeared,  her  reckonings  had  been  made  without  one 
circumstance,  and  this  circumstance  was  Bemegg. 

.  From  the  very  outset  she  had  been  surprised  to  find  this  new 
lieutenant  by  her  side,  instead  of  Prince  Boccatelli.  He  talked  a 
good  deal  in  his  fluent  French  while  they  were  crossing  the  valley, 
and  talked  pleasantly  enough  too ;  but  the  conversation  was  not  of 
the  sort  to  which  she  had  become  accustomed  lately.  Oddly 
enough,  she  missed  the  gestures  and  the  manner  of  laying 
stress  on  certain  words — talking  ^  in  italics,'  as  she  herself  had 
called  it  at  first — and  to  which  she  had  grown  so  used  that 
other  talk  seemed  colourless  beside  it — wanting  in  light  and 
shadow,  in  life  and  vigour.  She  could  not  help  turning  her  head 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  see  where  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  party  were.  When  the  rocky  gorge  was  entered  which  led  to 
the  goal  of  the  excursion,  matters  had  not  yet  changed.  At  the 
very  moment  that  the  path  turned  abruptly,  leaving  the  sunshine 
behind,  the  chill  of  the  mountain-side  fell  upon  the  party  almost 
with  a  shock,  and  it  seemed  as  though  this  chill  were  mental  a9 
Well  as  physical,  for  Annie  was  not  the  only  member  of  the  com- 
pany dissatisfied  with  the  present  distribution.  This  could  be 
guessed  at  by  Mr,  Brand's  perplexed  face,  as  well  as  by  the 
unnecessary  energy  with  which  Frau  von  Kruger  was  digging  her 
heel  into  the  side  of  her  patient  mule*  It  was  not  for  this  that 
she  had  helped  that  young  man  to  an  invitation.  The  Bajazzo 
was  doing  his  best,  poor  fellow,  but  even  a  Bajazzo  could  not 
manage  both  Lili  and  Mimi  at  once,  more  especiaUy  on  so  narrow 
a  path ;  and  as  for  Prince  Boccatelli,  he  was  simply  not  to  be 
counted.  Since  the  beginning  be  had  ridden  at  the  back,  a  silent 
and  somewhat  sullen-looking  rearguard,  who  had  as  yet  spoken 
only  when  directly  addressed. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  rather  a  bore,  Annie  thought,  but,  after 
all,  there  would  still  be  time  enough  before  evening.  When  once 
th^y  w^re  pflF  this  path  the  party  would  mingle  ujor^  freely. 
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But  would  they  ever  get  off  this  path  ?  With  every  step  the 
rocks,  straight  and  naked  as  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  seemed  to  be 
closing  in,  as  though  they  would  cut  off  all  advance.  It  was  not 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  blocks  of  stone  that  lay  here  and  there  on 
the  ever-steepening  path  had  been  rolled  down  upon  the  heads  of 
assailants.  Of  vegetation  only  a  starved  grass-tuft  now  and  then 
clinging  to  the  rock,  wd  of  sky  only  a  narrow  strip  of  blue  far 
overheads  And  always  chillier,  always  narrower,  always  darker-— 
where  could  this  end  ?  Surely  only  in  a  dungeon.  Annie  was 
saying  it  to  herself  when  the  path  went  round  another  corner  and 
a  burst  of  sunshine  dazzled  her  eyes. 

There,  deep  in  the  hills,  on  an  island  of  verdure  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  barren  tracts  all  around,  stood  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Roccatellis.  Some  dozen  broad-foliaged  trees,  chest- 
nuts and  sycamores,  all  over  a  century  old  and  all  sprung  up  since 
the  last  slate  on  the  roof  of  the  Gastello  fell,  were  dotted  over  the 
grass  space,  giving  it  a  park-like  appearance  which  in  its  best 
days  it  had  probably  not  possessed.  Two  round  towers,  of  which 
one  had  crumbled  to  half  its  height,  connected  by  a  fragment  of 
a  wall,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  former  stronghold,  and  yet  in 
the  brilliant  light  of  to-day  the  scene  was  well-nigh  festive. 
Breeze  and  sunbeams  had  breathed  life  into  the  ruin.  The  fiery 
trails  of  the  wild  vine  waved  like  pennons  from  the  wall ;  from 
the  crumbling  gateway  beckoning  arms  seemed  to  be  moving ;  a 
long  tuft  of  bleached  mountain-grasg  floated  from  the  tower  like 
th^  veil  of  an  imprisoned  maiden,  and  the  scarlet  leaves  that 
climbed  about  the  window-sockets  gleamed  like  newly-spilled 
wine— or  was  it  newly-shed  blood  ?  There  it  lay  basking  in  the 
simshine,  this  grinning,  nodding  spectre  of  the  past,  staring  before 
it  with  its  empty  eyes,  and  dreaming  in  imbecile  delight  of  that 
which  had  been  and  could  never  be  again. 


CHAPTER  XV.  '\ 

THE  BOSE-COLOURED  MOSS. 

'  Who  will  ever  know  how  many  lances  have  been  broken  on  thi9 
spot  ? '  said  Lieutenant  Bemegg  to  Annie  Brand. 

It  was  two  hours  later.  Luncheon  had  been  dawdled  over 
under  the  shade  of  a  giant  chestnut  and  the  superintendence  of 
Signor  Molii^etti,  who  h^  begun  by  ipsistingou  making  elaborate 
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arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  everybody,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  managed  to  make  everybody  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  Now 
both  bottles  and  baskets  were  well-nigh  empty,  and  the  elder 
members  of  the  party  did  not  look  disinclined  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  muleteers  over  there,  who  were  already  taking 
their  «^e9to  with  their  hats  over  their  eyes.  It  would  not  be  very 
long  before  the  baskets  would  have  to  be  packed  up  again,  for  the 
days  were  shorter  than  they  used  to  be ;  but  meanwhile  the  gentle 
jingle  of  the  bell-harness  and  even  the  monotonous  whisking  of 
the  mules'  tails  spread  a  sense  of  pleasant  dreaminess  over  the 
party.  Mimi  and  Lili  Kruger,  reposing  on  the  grass  in  tiieir  pink- 
flowered  cottons  and  their  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  looked  like 
a  pair  of  Dresden  china  statuettes  issued  from  the  same  workshop. 

*Why  should  lances  be  broken?'  asked  Annie  in  answer  to 
Bemegg's  remark,  and  not  exactly  thinking  of  what  she  was 
saying. 

She  had  been  startled  by  the  discovery  made  during  the  last 
half-hour  that  she  was  beginning  to  hate  Lieutenant  Bemegg. 
At  this  rate  she  would  reach  home  again  with  the  question  still 
unanswered,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  Prince  Boccatelli  had 
decided  to  remain  passive.  Except  when  directly  taken  in  hand 
by  Frau  von  Kruger  or  Signer  Molinetti,  he  had  spent  the  last 
two  hours  in  a  disdainful  silence  which  somehow  disquieted 
Annie. 

*  Why  should  lances  be  broken  ? ' 

^  Why,  except  that  women  are  beautiful?  There  never  was 
any  other  valid  reason.  We  do  not  break  lances  nowadays,  but  if 
you  want  to  know  my  real  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  that  women 
were  as  beautiful  then  as  they  are  now.' 

He  lowered  his  voice  by  just  one  shade  as  he  said  it.  It  was 
a  way  he  had,  and  which  was  apt  to  give  to  his  most  commonplace 
remarks  the  air  of  a  confidential  communication.  To  this  and  to 
his  perfect  command  over  his  eyes  he  owed  most  of  his  triumphs. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  power  to  put  his  soul  into  his  eyes 
at  a  moment's  notice — ^that  is  to  say,  exactly  as  much  of  his  soul 
as  he  deems  desirable  for  the  occasion. 

'  Why  do  you  not  believe  so  ? '  asked  Annie,  still  without  a  shade 
<of  interest. 

^  Is  it  you  who  ask  me  that  ? '  said  Bemegg  with  well-feigned 
surprise,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes  and  speaking  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

Now,  at  last,  she  would  surely  blush,  he  said  to  himself.  There 
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must  be  limits  even  to  this  British  stolidity.  During  the  whole 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  he  had  sought  for  these  limits  in 
vain,  strewing  gracefully-veiled  compliments  broadcast  with  that 
airy  and  yet  so  nicely-calculated  impudence  which  sat  so  well  upon 
him.  But  all  he  had  gained  as  yet  by  this  expenditure  of  petites 
niaiseries^  as  he  loved  to  term  them,  was  an  occasional  perplexed 
stare  from  out  of  the  great  serious  child's  eyes — ^a  stare  which  was 
to  him  so  new  of  its  kind  that,  curious  to  relate,  it  even  perplexed 
him  a  little. 

But  this  time  she  must  surely  understand,  and  he  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  he  saw  that  she  had  understood.  The  wave  of  angry 
colour  that  mounted  to  her  face  was  so  vivid  that,  quite  contrary 
to  his  habit.  Lieutenant  Bemegg  took  fright.  Was  it  possible  that 
under  the  influence  of  those  dreamily  jingling  bells,  or  of  the  South 
Tyrolese  wine  that  had  figured  at  luncheon,  or  of  that  &ce  before 
him,  or  of  all  together,  he  had  actually  put  a  shade  too  much  soul 
into  his  eyes  ?  The  thing  was  unprecedented,  but  not  impossiblei 

^  It  cannot  surely  be,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  smiled  at  his  own 
alarm ;  '  it  cannot  be  that  for  me,  too,  the  time  has  come  for  losing 
my  head  ?   Bah  !  it  is  only  a  fancy.' 

^  Boccatelli ! '  he  cried  in  a  new  tone  of  animation  as  he  turned 
from  his  companion,  *  I  do  believe  you're  asleep  !  Why,  who  is 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  home  of  your  ancestors  if  not  yourself? 
Come,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  introduce  us  to  the  ghosts  inside.' 

Annie  looked  with  relief  towards  Luigi.  Burely  now  this  long 
strain  must  come  to  an  end. 

'There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  inside,'  said  Luigi,  without 
changing  his  position  on  the  grass. 

*  Oh,  yes,  there  is ! '  cried  Herr  Plenn,  leaping  to  his  feet  with 
the  agility  of  a  clown,  for  the  Bajazzo  could  be  either  very  nimble 
or  very  unwieldy,  according  as  it  mited  his  momentary  ends. 
Why,  the  place  is  thickly  peopled  with  Eoccatellis— bodiless  ones, 
of  course— and  I'm  on  speaking  terms  with  them  all.  Let  the 
poor  Prince  take  his  eiesta  in  peace ;  I'm  quite  ready  to  represent 
him,  and  able  too,  I  should  say.  Who  knows  whether  I  won't 
pass  for  a  BoccateUi  myself?  I've  got  about  the  same  figure  as 
the  Prince,  have  I  not  ? '  finished  Herr  Plenn,  making  himself  as 
broad  and  short  as  he  could. 

Mimi  and  Lili  found  the  joke  so  exquisite  that  both  of  them 
were  forced  to  take  out  their  delicate  pink-bordered  handkerchiefs, 
for  fear  of  choking,  and  even  Signer  Molinetti's  white  moustache 
quivered  slightly. 
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*  Besides/  went  on  the  Bajazaso,  '  nobody  ever  comes  back  from 
the .  Gastello  without  bringing  home  some  of  the  celebrated  red 
moss.  Why,  they  won't  even  believe  that  we've  been  here  unless 
we  have  something  to  show  for  it.  It's  always  the  nimblest 
member  of  the  party  who  climbs  the  tower ;  and,  talking  of 
figures,  I'm  sure  the  company  will  agree  that  I'm  the  right  fellow 
for  the  job,' 

'But  it  looks  dangerous,'  said  Frau  von  Kruger,  suddenly 
awaking  from  a  nap.    '  Better  send  one  of  the  muleteers.' 

'  And  leave  the  laurels  to  them  ?  Not  while  I  have  breath ! ' 
And  Uerr  Plenn  began  to  race  for  the  ruin.  He  had  been  here 
often  enough  to  know  exactly  where  he  would  find  the  most  con- 
venient foothold,  for  the  empty  shell  of  the  high  tower  was 
unapproachable  except  by  the  wall.  Within  one  minute  he  had 
swung  himself  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  had  stumbled  along  a 
few  paces  with  as  elephantine  a  gait  as  he  could  command,  and  in 
the  next  already  was  sprawling  helplessly  on  the  grass,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  the  Frauleins  Kruger.  He  had  often  done  the 
trick  before,  but  never  quite  as  neatly  as  to^ay. 

'Shall  I  try  next?'  asked  Lieutenant  Bemegg  of  Annie 
Brand. 

She  turned  to  him  with  the  brightest  smile  he  had  seen 
to-day. 

Please  do,'  she  said  with  unusual  emphasis,  'I  should  sq 
like  to  bring  mother  home  some  of  the  rose-coloured  moss.' 

It  had  struck  her  that  this  was  the  best  opportunity  for  getting 
rid  of  her  inconvenient  cavalier,  for  at  least  a  space  of  time. 

Bemegg  gained  the  top  of  the  wall  ever  so  much  more  grace* 
fully  than  Herr  Plenn  had  done,  but  he  did  not  get  so  far  as  the 
crumbled-down  bit  which  the  Baja^  had  selected  for  his  tumble. 
He  4id  not  tumble  either,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  com- 
pany, he  suddenly  faced  round,  and  somewhat  uncertainly  retraced 
the  few  steps  he  had  made.  When  he  had  been  helped  to  the 
ground  he  stood  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
looking  rather  white  and  breathing  rather  hard,  but  smiling 
pleasantly  all  the  time. 

'  A  piece  of  nonsense,'  he  said  when  he  had  recovered  breath  ; 
'  only  a  piece  of  nonsense.  I  might  have  known  it.  I'm  ridicu« 
lously  giddy ;  never  could  stand  even  on  the  top  of  a  wine-barrel. 
Only  want  of  blood,  you  know ;  but  I'll  try  again.' 

'  That  you  certainly  will  not,'  said  Signer  Molinetti,  seizing 
Wm  by  the  ftrqi  ftn4  dragging  him  back  toward  t^he  chestnut-tree. 
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^  It*8  quite  clear  that  we  are  not  to  have  our  rose-coloured  moss 
to-day,'  said  Lili  Kruger  with  the  shadow  of  a  pout. 

At  that  moment  Luigi  got  up  from  the  grass  and  walked 
leisurely  towards  the  ruin.  He  had  shown  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  minutes.  He  had  almost  reached 
the  wall  before  Frau  von  Kruger  noticed  him* 

*My  dear  Prince/  she  called  after  him  in  piercing  accents, 
'  don't  go,  I  entreat  of  you.  It  is  evident  that  Fate  is  against  ufi, 
and  it  looks  just  awfully  dangerous.   What  is  that  man  saying? ' 

^  He  is  saying,'  replied  Signor  Molinetti,  turning  from  one  of 
the  muleteers,  '  that  the  last  rains  have  loosened  a  good  many  of 
the  stones  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  It  is  not  as  safe  as  it  used 
to  be.' 

*  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Prince,  my  dear  Prince,  come  back 
again ! ' 

'  Ves,  please  come  back  again  ! '  said  Annie  abruptly. 

Luigi  stood  still  and  turned  round.  'But  it  was  you  who 
wanted  the  moss,'  he  replied,  looking  straight  at  Annie.  '  You 
said  so  just  now.'  It  was  almost  the  first  time  that  he  had 
'directly  addressed  her  that  day. 

*  Not  if  it  is  dangerous,'  she  said,  reddening.  *  I  would  rather 
do  without  it.' 

*It  isn't  a  bit  dangerous;  1  have  often  been  on  the  tower 
before.'  And  he  turned,  and  having  kicked  off  his  light  summer 
shoes,  began  to  climb  the  wall. 

'  But  the  rains ! '  shrieked  Signor  Molinetti,  dancing  with 
excitement.    *  The  muleteer — the  loose  stones ! ' 

Luigi  appeared  not  to  have  heard.  He  was  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  already,  and  feeling  his  way  with  his  stockinged  feet  among 
the  loose  stones.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  tower  all  the  words 
of  warning  had  ceased.  Even  Signor  Molinetti  felt  that  the  less 
'the  climber's  attention  was  distracted  the  better  it  would  be  for 
him.  From  where  the  spectators  were  grouped  there  appeared  to 
be  next  to  no  foothold  on  the  walls  of  the  tower ;  but  for  Luigi, 
who  knew  every  square  yard  of  the  surface  by  heart,  who  had  over 
and  over  again  calculated  the  distances  between  the  loopholes,  and 
who  knew  to  which  of  the  buttresses  he  could  trust  and  to  which  not  , 
Mhe  ascent  of  the  tower  had  long  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 
Annie  watched  him  with  a  fetst-beating  heart  as  he  clung  like  a 
cat  to  the  walls,  gliding  and  grasping  and  twisting  his  way 
rapidly  and  yet  cautiously  on  to  the  top  of  the  ruined  battle 
-jnents. 
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The  descent  was  slower  than  the  ascent,  being  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two.  It  was  only  when  his  feet  had  again 
touched  the  top  of  the  wall  that  Annie  realised  how  frightened 
she  had  been.  The  strain  of  attention  relaxed  immediately,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  began  to  talk  again.  To  one  who  had 
climbed  the  tower  what  remained  to  do  must  be  mere  child's  play. 
They  had  not  said  more  than  a  few  words,  when  suddenly  Herr 
Plenn  uttered  an  exclamation  and  ran  forward.  Everyone  looked 
round,  startled,  and  saw  Prince  Boccatelli  lying  at  his  full  length 
on  the  grass,  while  two  large  stones,  loosened  by.  the  fidl,  were 
stiU  slowly  rolling  down  the  slope.  It  was  almost  the  same  spot 
on  which  the  Bajazzo  had  been  sprawling  a  short  time  ago ;  but 
Luigi  was  not  sprawling — he  lay  stretched  out  with  his  &oe  upon 
the  grass,  and  made  no  movement  as  though  to  rise.  Just  in  the 
first  minute  the  possibility  of  this  too  being  a  trick  flashed  through 
several  minds,  and  Mimi  Kruger  even  began  to  laugh.  It  was  the 
Bajazzo  who  first  guessed  the  truth.  He  was  too  good  an  actor 
.himself  not  to  recognise  the  genuine  thing  when  he  saw  it. 

Signer  Molinetti  was  the  second  to  reach  the  spot. 

*  Aqua  I '  he  shrieked  when,  with  the  help  of  Herr  Plenn,  he 
had  laid  Luigi  upon  his  back.  'Tell  some  of  those  fellows 
to  bring  water ! ' 

The  whole  pwty  had  drawn  near. 

'  He  is  dead,'  said  someone  in  almost  too  quiet  a  voice. 

It  was  Annie  who  had  spoken,  though  she  was  not  aware  of 
having  said  anything.  The  pink-bordered  handkerchiefs  had 
again  come  to  the  front,  for  lili  and  Mimi  had  begun  to  cry 
without  exactly  knowing  why.  Annie  was  not  thinking  of  crying ; 
she  knew  that  tears  in  her  eyes  would  have  dimmed  her  sight,  and 
she  was  watching  with  every  nerve  for  a  movement  of  life  upon 
^that  white  fietce  on  the  grass. 

'  No,  he  is  not  dead/  said  Herr  Plenn  about  a  minute  after  she 
had  spoken. 

*  Water!'  reiterated  Signer  Molinetti,  unable  not  to  enjoy 
.having  something  to  fuss  over.  'Are  those  fellows  made  of 
twood?    You're  not  holding  his  head  high  enough.   I  don't 

understand  a  bit  how  it  happened — ^at  the  very  easiest  spot,  too. 
He  isn't  bleeding,  is  he  ?  Signor  Brand,  have  you  got  a  hand* 
kerchief  ?  •  CorpQ  di  Baocho  I  and  those  stones  too !  Water ! 
Why  aren't  they  bringing  water  ? ' 

They  had  not  yet  brought  the  water  when  Luigi's  lips  began 
io  move,  and  he  sleepily  opened  his  eyes.    The  fell  had  indeed 
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fiitumed  him  completely^  but  not  for  long.  The  first  feeling  of 
panio  began  to  disperse.  The  Frauleins  Kruger,  who  had  been 
led  into  the  background  by  their  prudent  mother,  proceeded  to 
dry  their  eyes.  Nobody  had  thought  of  leading  Annie  away ;  she 
still  stood  on  the  same  spot,  waiting  for  what  might  be  coming.  . 

A  few  minutes  later  they  began  to  help  him  to  his  feet.  He 
had  declared  impatiently  that  he  was  quite  able  to  stand,  but  the 
moment  that  he  planted  his  left  foot  upon  the  ground  his  face 
contracted,  and  but  for  Mr.  Brand's  arm  he  would  have  fallen 
again.  It  was  evident  that  either  the  foot  or  the  ankle  had  been 
injured,  probably  by  one  of  the  loosened  stones.  It  was  also  evi-^ 
dent  that  he  was  still  far  too  dazed  to  be  able  even  to  sit  on  a 
mule's  back. 

Consultations,  proposals,  disputes  followed.  Half  an  hour 
passed  before  the  party  set  out,  somewhat  silent  and  subdued, 
while  at  the  rear,  in  an  improvised  hammock  of  plaids  invented  by 
Signer  Molinetti,  two  of  the  muleteers  carried  the  injured  man. 

As  they  issued  from  the  long  stony  gorge  the  glimpse  of  the 
green  valley  below  met  them  like  a  deliverance.  They  were  close 
to  the  Monastero  now. 

*rm  going  in  there,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  turning  to  Frau  von 
Kruger.  *  Somebody  must  go  in,  and  I  know  the  Principesea. 
You'll  take  care  of  Annie  on  the  way  home,  won't  you  ? ' 

It  was  not  Frau  von  Kruger  who  answered,  but  Annie. 

*  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  going  with  you,  father  ? '  she  said, 
looking  at  him  in  astonishment. 

*  It  isn't  necessary,'  interposed  Frau  von  Kruger.  *  It  might 
look  a  little  strange,  perhaps.  People  are  so  ill-natured,  you  know. 
Your  father  is  surely  enough.    Come  along  with  me,  my  dear.' 

'I  am  going  with  you,  fether,'  repeated  Annie,  exactly  as 
though  she  had  not  heard  Frau  von  Kruger. 

*  She's  right,  Annie,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  decisively.  *  Better  go 
along  with  her.' 

*I  am  going  with  you,'  said  Annie  for  the  third  time,  sitting 
quite  stiU  upon  her  mule  and  looking  straight  into  her  father's 
fece. 

Mr.  Brand  looked  back  at  his  daughter  in  amazement.  This 
.  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  even  hesitated  to  obey  a  command 
of  his  implicitly,  and  it  was  principally  because  he  was  so  entirdy 
taken  by  surprise  that  he  made  no  further  protest.  Annie  was  by 
his  side  when  he  reached  the  door  of  the  Monastero. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  all  was  bustle  and  alarm  within  the 
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grey  walls.  Annie,  standing  in  the  hall  below  and  waiting  for 
news,  conld  see  Oiacomo  darting  across  the  landing  of  the  stair- 
case, sometimes  with  a  piece  of  linen  in  his  hands,  and  sometimes 
with  a  jug  of  water.  There  passed  at  least  twenty  minutes  before 
a  gentle  rustle  was  heard  upon  the  steps,  and  the  Principessa  came 
towards  her.  The  lace  upon  her  head  was  slightly  disarranged 
and  her  face  a  little  flushed.  A  few  minutes  ago  it  had  been  pale 
with  the  deadliest  fright  she  had  had  for  years,  but  already  she 
had  seen  enough  to  guess  that  all  serious  danger  was  out  of  the 
question.  Though  the  first  moment  had  been  alarming,  very 
likely  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  days'  laying-up. 

She  came  towards  Annie,  and,  taking  the  girl's  two  hands, 
looked  hard  into  her  face. 

*Willhegetwell?' 

The  Principessa  scrutinised  her  for  a  moment  longer  without 
answering,  and  then  suddenly  drew  the  girl  towards  her  and 
kissed  her  as  Annie  had  never  been  kissed  before. 

*  Yes,  he  will  get  well,'  she  whispered  with  something  between 
a  laugh  and  a  sob ;  ^  I  promise  you,  Annee,  that  he  will  get  well. 
Oh,  Annetta,  my  sweet  Annetta,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I 
am!' 

Annie  gazed  back  in  troubled  surprise.  She  did  not  quite 
understand  what  the  Principessa  meant.  But  what  she  did 
understand  at  last  was  that  yesterday's  question  was  answered 
now,  beyond  all  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CYPfiUS  \^TNE. 

On  the  forenoon  which  followed  the  picnic  tlie  PrincipedSA  tod 
Mr.  Brand  were  sitting  opposite  each  other  in  the  stone  pavilion 
that  stood  in  the  Monastero  garden.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  received  him  anywhere  but  in  the  large  empty  room  with, 
the  empty  grate,  and  to  Mr.  Brand  it  seemed  as  though  the  new 
surroundings  had  transformed  her.  There  was  about  her  to-day 
a  vivacity  of  manner  that  was  almost  juvenile.  Never  had  the 
black  eyes  shone  so  brilliantly,  never  had  the  magic  of  her  smile 
been  so  irresistible. 

*  We  are  safe  I '  had  been  the  words  with  which  she  greeted 
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Mr.  Brand.  '  Oar  work  is  accomplished !  They  are  as  good  as 
betrothed  ahready.  After  yesterday  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  meet  again  without  the  crisis  being  reached.  I  know  what 
Luigi  is  going  to  ask,  and  I  know  better  than  the  sweet  Annee 
herself  knows  what  she  is  going  to  grant.  Ah,  Signer  Brand,  my 
dear  Signer  Brand,  we  must  drink  to  the  health  of  our  children !  * 
In  such  high  spirits  was  the  Principessa  that  Criacomo  actually 
was  summoned. 

And  now  one  of  the  last  bottles  of  Cyprus  wine  which  the 
Monastero  cellars  had  contained  was  standing  upon  the  stone 
table,  while  the  Principessa  took  a  delicate  sip  now  and  then  from 
her  chipped  Venetian  glass.  She  could  not  quite  restrain  a  slight 
shudder  at  something  about  the  way  in  which  her  fellow-drinker 
wiped  his  mouth  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  but  she  controlled 
herself  in  an  instant.  The  peculiarities  of  this  big  brutal  child 
had  long  since  become  to  her  iar  more  amusing  than  horrifying. 

The  carnations  were  past  their  full  bloom  by  this  time  and 
stood  almost  choked  in  the  long  grass,  while  the  furious  god  with 
the  rose,  as  well  as  the  simpering  goddess  with  the  dagger,  had 
exchanged  their  robes  of  green  vine  for  flaming  scarlet  mantles. 

When  Mr.  Brand  inquired  after  Luigi's  health  the  Principessa 
laughed  in  reply. 

'  That  accident,  my  friend !  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
providential.  I  got  a  terrible  fright  yesterday  evening ;  I  will  not 
deny  it — ^perhaps  it  is  relief  that  helps  to  make  my  heart  so  light 
to-day — ^but,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  nonsense.  Nothing  is 
really  injured ;  in  about  four  days  I  believe  he  will  be  able  to  "rolk 
again.  But  Annetta  need  not  know  this  ;  it  will  be  no  harm  if 
her  anxiety  continues  for  a  few  days  longer.* 

'  Hadn't  I  better  tell  her  that  he  has  broken  his  leg  ? '  asked 
Mr.  Brand,  jovially,  for  he  too  was  infected  by  the  atmosphere  of 
triumph. 

^  No,  no ;  that  will  not  do.  Lying  does  not  suit  you,  my  friend, 
while  rudeness,  on  the  contrary,  suits  you  to  perfection.  It  always 
comes  to  this^.that  a  chronic  fault  is  much  more  readily  forgiven 
than  an  accidental  one— one  on  which  you  have  taken  out  no 
patent,  as  it  were.  Therefore  make  no  experiments  with  a  broken 
leg.  Forgive  me,  my  friend,  if  my  tongue  goes  a  little  fast 
to-day,  but  I  have  become  strangely  young  overnight ;  or  may  it 
not  be  that  the  wine  is  going  to  my  head  ?  It  is  a  long  tim^ 
3ince  I  have  tasted  any  intoxicating  beverage.' 

And,  raising  her  glass  once  more,  the  Principessa  smiled  across 
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at  Mr.  Brand  radiantly,  mischievously,  almost  a  little  coquettishly. 
She  had  certainly  altered  overnight,  but  it  was  not  the  vine  that 
had  gone  to  her  head ;  it  was  the  flight  of  that  domestic  monster 
which  had  dogged  her  footsteps  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here, 
within  these  walls,  where  she  had  lived  half  of  her  life  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  her  son's  future,  where  she  had  spent  so  many  weary 
hours  torturing  her  brain  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to 
save  him — ^here  it  was  given  to  her  to  celebrate  the  victory  which 
had  been  gained  not  only  over  Fate,  but  also  over  his  own  un- 
governable character.    Was  it  a  wonder  if  her  eye  sparkled  ? 

*  No  mariage  de  convenance  has  ever  gone  with  such  perfect 
smoothness  as  this  one,  and  I  believe  firmly  that  none  will  turn 
out  more  ideal/ 

Mr.  Brand  moved  a  little  uneasily  upon  his  chair. 

*  There  is  only  one  thing,'  he  remarked,  doubtfully ;  ^  to  hear 
him  talk  you  would  suppose  that  the  first  thing  he  is  likely  to  do 
with  Annie's  money  is  to  give  fifty  pounds  to  every  person  he  meet«.' 

The  Principessa  laughed  until  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

*  Make  your  mind  easy,  my  good  friend.  There  is  no  such 
danger.  Once  give  him  real  tangible  work  to  do  and  means  to  do 
it  with,  and  the  raving  Socialist  will  turn  into  a  perfectly  reason- 
able philanthropist.  Is  not  Annetta  there  to  keep  him  within 
rational  bounds  ?  It  is  even  my  belief  that  he  will  continue  ia 
the  army ;  and  you  would  like  your  son-in-law  to  wear  a  uniform, 
would  you  not.  Signer  Brand  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  should  like  that  .' 

*  And  it  would  be  a  pity,  would  it  not          But,  my  friend,  you 

are  drinking  nothing ;  are  you  forgetting  that  this  is  a  betrothal  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  pity,  I  say,  if  he  were  forced  against  his  will 
to  take  off  that  uniform  ? ' 

*  Against  his  will ! '  repeated  Mr.  Brand  in  astonishment. 
*  Surely  there  is  no  one  who  can  force  him  to  leave  ? ' 

*  Unluckily  there  is  someone  who  can  do  that.  There  is  a 
detestable  money-lender  at  Bleistadt.' 

*  Is  he  in  debt  ? ' 

The  Principessa  took  another  tiny  sip,  as  though  to  gain  courage. 

*  He  owes  this  man  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins.  I  might  have 
got  the  mouey  by  selling  the  pictures,  but  since  Luigi  turned 
Daniel  Silberherz  out  of  the  house  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself 
to  apply  to  the  picture-dealer  again.  But  I  have  prevailed  upon 
myself  to  do  something  else.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is  ?  I  had 
counted  upon  the  betrothal  taking  place  before  August  31st,  for 
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that  is  the  last  term  of  payment.  Perhaps  it  would  have  cost  me 
less  then  to  ask  you  for  a  loan.   But  we  are  at  the  27th  now, 

and         But  what  am  I  talking  of  ? '  she  interrupted  herself  with 

a  strained  laugh.  *  Our  children  are  betrothed  already,  though 
they  do  not  know  it,  are  they  not?  Therefore  it  is  but  foUy 
if  I  ' 

*  You  want  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins  ? '  said  Mr.  Brand,  flush- 
ing scarlet  from  mere  delight.  *Why  on  earth  didn't  you  say 
so  before?  I  believe  I've  even  got  the  sum  about  me,'  And  he 
pulled  out  his  imposing-looking  purse  and  began  to  examine  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than  this  contingency.  It  was 
nearly  two  months  now  that  he  had  been  living  with  his  riches 
hidden  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  many  and  grievous 
had  been  his  struggles  while  attempting  to  swallow  down  his 
money-bags  at  the  Principessa's  behest,  and  all  but  choking  in 
the  process ;  but  this  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  happy  era.  In 
the  moment  that  he  laid  the  hundred  and  fifty  florins  upon  the 
stone  table  of  the  paviUon  he  began  to  feel  a  little  more  like 
Thomas  Brand  again. 

The  Principessa  sat  for  some  seconds  staring  at  the  banknotes 
without  touching  them.  She  had  been  dreading  this  moment  all 
the  morning.  Behind  her  genuine  joy  the  ner\'ous  fear  of  it  had 
been  lurking  all  along.  Now,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  upon  the 
banknotes,  she  was  aware  of  two  opposite  desires.  On  the  one 
hand  she  would  have  wished  to  snatch  up  those  pieces  of  paper 
and  press  them  to  her  lips  because  they  meant  for  Luigi  the  sal- 
*  vation  from  disgrace,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  tormented .  by 
the  ridiculous  desire  to  fling  them  back  into  Mr.  Brand's  face^ 
because  he  had  dared  to  insult  her  by  making  her  his  debtot. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  felt  sure  enough  of  her  own 
self-control  to  speak,  and  then  it  was  a  completely  diflferent  sub- 
ject that  she  turned  to. 

^  Have  you  not  forgotten  the  Curliste  ? '  she  asked  abruptly. 
*  To-day  it  would  have  been  excusable,  seeing  that  there  are  other 
subjects  enough  to  fill  your  head.' 

*  No,  I  have  not  forgotten  it.'  Mr.  Brand  opened  his  purse 
once  more  and  handed  over  a  slip  of  paper. 

The  Principessa  took  it,  still  smiling,  ran  her  eye  over  it,  and 
was  about  to  crumple  it  up  between  her  fingers,  when  her  attention 
seemed  to  be  caught  by  something.  She  looked  at  the  paper 
again,  and  her  flushed  and  smiling  face  became  suddenly  stem 
and  almost  white. 
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*  These  are  the  latest  arrivals  ? '  she  asked,  quickly, 

*  The  very  latest.    I  copied  them  this  morning.' 

*  And  are  you  quite  certain  that  you  copied  them  correctly  ? 
Can  you  assure  me  that  these  two  Ts  are  in  the  right  place  ? ' 

*  As  correctly  as  I  know  how  to,'  said  Mr.  Brand,  shortly, 
touched  upon  a  sore  point. 

•  *  So  it  has  come,  after  all.  My  terror  did  not  deceive  me.  All 
summer  it  has  pursued  me,  and  now  it  has  come  true.  I  suppose 
it  had  to  be.  Without  this  all  would  have  been  too  perfect.  With 
this  name  before  my  eyes  I  begin  again  to  believe  that  this  is 
mortal  life.  For  three  hours  past  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself 
that  this  valley  of  tears  had  bloomed  into  Paradise.  Yes,  I  sup* 
pose  it  had  to  be  so.' 

She  was  speaking  quite  quietly  now,  Uke  a  person  whom  some 
shock  has  suddenly  sobered,  and  continually  twisting  the  paper 
between  her  fingers  as  she  spoke.  Mr.  Brand  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment. 

*  What  had  to  be  ?  I  don't  understand  you.  What  is  that 
name  that  you  are  staring  at  so  ? ' 

The  Principessa  held  the  paper  towards  him,  with  her  finger 
pointing  at  one  of  the  lines,  and  Mr.  Brand  spelled  out  the  name, 
^Teresina  Bazzanella.'. 

^  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you — many  weeks  ago  now — that 
in  the  whole  wide  world  there  was  only  one  person  whose  opposi-» 
tion  to  our  plans  I  feared  ?  Well,  that  person  is  Teresina  Baz-- 
zanella.' 

Mr.  Brand  went  on  staring  at  his  hostess.  He  had  so  many 
questions  to  ask  that  he  ended  by  asking  none  at  all. 

*  I  will  tell  you  the  story.  I  might  have  told  it  you  before, 
only  that  I  was  thankful  to  let  the  past  sleep.  It  happened  two 
years  ago,  when  Luigi  was  barely  twenty-one.  That  was  the  time 
when  I  was  trying  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  him  with  one  of  his 
cousins  who  possesses  a  very  fair  fortune.  The  very  moment  that 
he  guessed  my  plan  he  told  me  to  my  fiace  that  he  would  never 
submit  to  having  a  wife  chosen  for  him,  that  he  meant  to  break 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Exactly  at  that  time  Teresina 
Bazzanella  appeared  at  Lancegno  in  the  company  of  her  god-- 
mother,  the  Contessa  Ardilio,  whom  I  had  known  in  Soman 
ball-rooms  many  decades  ago.  She  is  a  childless  widow,  and  very, 
good  to  Teresina,  though  her  fortune  is  but  small.  I  believe  she 
would  not  hurt  a  fly,  and  yet  she  nearly  broke  my  heart  by 
coming  to  Lancegno  at  that  moment.  Luigi  was  only  waiting  foi: 
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an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  independence.  It  was  thus  that 
he  fell  into  her  hands,  and  for  a  time  I  believed  that  he  would 
not  escape.  Have  you  seen  her  yet  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  to  call  her  beautiful,  but  she  is  more  dangerous  than 
'  many  beautiful  women — a  little  black-eyed  minx  with  a  marvellous 
power  over  the  senses — all  the  more  to  be  feared  because  she 
really  has  got  blood  in  her  veins,  and  not  mere  coloured  water. 
Within  three  days  of  meeting  her  Luigi  had  completely  lost  his 
head.  I  could  see  at  a  glance  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  him,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  guess  that  she  usually  attained 
that  which  she  had  determined  to  get.  But  the  marriage  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  for  Teresina  is  penniless.  There 
was  evidently  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  then  that  I  conquered 
my  repugnance  and  gave  my  consent  to  Luigi  entering  the 
army.  He  had  been  pressing  me  for  it  for  many  months  past, 
but  I  had  not  yielded  sooner.  It  seemed  the  only  means  of 
removing  him  instantly  from  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  And — 
the  Heavens  be  praised ! — my  sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  harm  was 
still  to  be  arrested.  The  new  interest  pushed  the  old  one  out  of 
sight.    Within  a  month,  I  believe,  he  was  cured,' 

*  I  see,*  said  Mr.  Brand,  meditatively.  *  You  are  afraid  that 
when  he  sees  her  it  will  all  begin  over  again.  But  do  you  think 
he  will  forget  Annie  as  quickly  as  all  that  ? ' 

'  That  is  not  what  I  am  afraid  of,  my  friend,  and  I  know  quite 
well  that  Luigi  will  never  again  forget  Annee,  either  quickly  or 
slowly.  His  weakness  for  Teresina  never  was  more  than  a  fiiscina- 
tion  of  the  senses ;  he  never  loved  her  with  his  soul.' 

'Then  what  can  it  be  that  you're  frightened  of?  For  you 
are  frightened,  aren't  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  am  frightened,'  said  the  Principessa,  and  her  eyes  said 
the  same  as  her  lips ;  she  looked  at  Mr.  Brand  with  the  startled 
gaze  of  a  person  who  has  seen  a  ghost.  '  I  am  frightened,  but  I 
know  not  how  to  tell  you  what  it  is  that  I  am  frightened  of. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  rightly  know  how  to  tell  myself.  Teresina 
Bazzanella  is  here,  and  she  wants  to  marry  Luigi,  and  Luigi  is 
not  yet  married  to  Annetta;  that  means  more  than  you  can 
guess.' 

Mr.  Brand  began  to  cheer  up  visibly. 

'  Is  that  all  ?  How  do  you  know  she  wants  to  marry  him 
now  ?  That  business  was  two  years  ago,  wasn't  it  ?  Why  shouldn't 
she  have  forgotten  him,  just  the  same  as  he  her  ? ' 

The  Principessa  shook  her  head  despondently. 
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*  There  is  no  such  good  fortune.  Her  passion  for  him  always 
was  quite  ,a  different  thing  from  his  fancy  for  her,  and  that 
creature,  I  tell  you,  is  as  persistent  as  any  wasp  that  ever  buzzed 
around  a  ripe  peach.  If  I  wanted  any  further  proof,  the  bare  fact 
of  her  being  here  would  be  proof  enough.  For  what  do  you  sup- 
pose that  she  has  brought  her  patient  godmother  here  firom  Rome 
just  in  time  for  the  close  of  the  season  ?  Perhaps  to  begin  a 
belated  course  of  baths  for  the  rheumatism  which  she  has  not  got  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  tell  you.  She  is  here  only  because  Annee 
is  here.  There  are  several  Roman  names  among  the  visitors ; 
letters  have  been  exchanged,  the  gossip  of  the  place  has  been 
reported ;  Teresina  has  recognised  the  danger,  and  she  has  come 
here  to  prevent  the  betrothal.' 

*  She  can't  prevent  it.' 

'  Can't  she  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  know  only  that  she  generally 
does  that  which  she  wants  to  do.  She  is  not  the  sort  of  woman 
to  stop  either  at  disgrace  or  crime.  What  is  to  prevent  her  firom 
disclosing  the  plan  of  this  arranged  marriage  to  Luigi  ? ' 

'  But  she  doesn't  know  the  plan,  surely  ? ' 

*  She  will  know  it  before  she  has  been  forty-eight  hours  in  the 
place.  It  would  need  to  be  a  much  finer  web  than  we  have  span 
to  remain  hidden  before  those  needles  of  eyes.  Do  not  ask  me 
how  she  will  do  it — by  what  means.  I  cannot  tell  you.  What 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  that  woman  comes  from  a  race  of  spies,  that 
she  is  bom  to  detect  and  pry — a  little  snake  who  slips  into  every 
hole  and  behind  every  screen,  too  quick  and  too  slippery  ever  to 
be  caught.  She  is  the  only  woman,  old  or  young,  of  whom  I  have 
ever  felt  fear.  My  wits  are  good,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
I  could  measure  them  with  hers.  She  has  even  got  something  of 
myself  in  her,  but  a  great  deal  more  of  her  own  self.  Believe  me, 
it  is  a  combination  not  easy  to  master.  My  friend,  we  must  be 
very  careful.' 

Mr.  Brand  had  listened  incredulously. 

^  Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  this  Roman  young  lady  has  got  ap 
rather  late  in  the  day  ?  Even  supposing  she  were  to  get  hold  of 
our  plot,  what  do  you  imagine  could  come  of  it  now  ? ' 

*  Do  not  ask  me,'  said  the  Principessa,  quickly.  '  I  do  not  want 
to  look  that  way.  We  have  spoken  enough  for  to-day.  Send  me 
word  if  even  the  smallest  thing  occurs.  I  must  see  if  Luigi  is 
awake.' 

She  went  straight  to  Luigi's  bedside  with  the  banknotes  in 
her  hand. 
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'  Here,  my  son,  is  what  will  put  your  mind  at  rest.  I  told 
you  that  I  should  raise  the  money  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  we  have  yet  got  fojir  days  until  the  3 1st.' 

Luigi  clutched  at  the  banknotes,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
looked  at  her  almost  suspiciously. 

^  But,  madre  mia,  where  did  you  get  them  from  ?' 

*  There  were  those  lava  ornaments,  you  know.  I  told  you  that 
I  was  sending  them  to  Terrente/ 

'  But  were  they  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ?    Some  of  them  were  set  in  gold.' 

Luigi  laughed.  'Well,  this  is  better.  I  almost  suspected 
that  you  had  been  selling  your  clothes/ 

It  was  an  immense  relief.  Now  that  he  had  fully  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  this  was  August  27th,  he  could  not  at  all  understand 
how  it  came  about  that  his  alarm  had  lately  been  slumbering  so 
sweetly. 

On  the  following  day  towards  midday  he  got  out  of  bed.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  asleep  just  then,  and  it  was  by  way  of  sur- 
.  prising  his  mother  that  he  opened  the  door  of  her  room  without 
knocking. 

The  Principessa  was  sitting  at  her  dressing-table,  laying  back 
some  things  in  a  box.    She  turned  quickly  at  his  entrance. 

*  Ah,  Luigi,  you  almost  gave  me  a  fright ;  you  know  that  you 
should  stUl  be  lying  down.' 

'It  is  too  dull  over  there,'  said  Luigi,  stooping  to  pick  up 
something  that  had  fallen  off  the  dressing-table. 

'  Why,  mad/re  mia,  that  is  surely  one  of  the  lava  ornaments 
which  you  told  me  you  had  sent  to  Terrente  ? ' 

*  Only  an  earring.  The  second  one  is  lost,  so  it  was  no  use  by 
itself.' 

And  the  Principessa  shut  the  dressing-case  and  rose  from  hex 
chair. 

Luigi  looked  at  his  mother  and  seemed  about  to  say  some- 
thing more ;  but,  after  all,  it  had  only  been  a  passing  doubt,  and  it 
went  again  almost  as  readily  as  it  had  come. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

TERESINA. 

Two  days  had  passed  since  the  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine  had  been 
uncorked  in  the  pavilion,  and  the  Principessa  still  sat  before  the 
empty  grate  and  waited  hour  by  hour  for  that  which  was  to  come, 
for  that  something  would  come  she  never  for  an  instant  doubted. 
This  passive  expectation  was  very  much  harder  to  bear  than  an 
open  attack  would  have  been,  for  the  Principessa  belonged  to  the 
order  of  fighters  who,  when  they  do  not  see  the  flash  of  the  sword 
nor  hear  the  whizz  of  the  arrow,  grow  uneasy  instead  of  easy, 
because  their  instinct  leads  them  to  conclude  that  under  cover  of 
this  phantom  peace  the  enemy  is  either  undermining  their  ground 
or  eating  up  their  provisions  in  secret. 

It  was  an  unspeakable  relief  when,  towards  sunset  on  the 
'second  day  of  waiting,  Giacomo's  step  was  heard  to  cross  the 
library,  accompanied  by  another  and  far  lighter  footfall.  Imme^ 
diately  the  Principessa's  figure  straightened ;  with  steady  fingers 
she  smoothed  out  the  folds  of  her  lace,  and  looked  expectantly 
towards  the  door,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  thirst  for  battle. 

Teresina  said  nothing  as  she  advanced  towards  her  hostess. 
While  she  crossed  the  floor  of  the  big  room  the  old  woman  and 
the  young  woman  had  plenty  of  time  to  observe  each  other. 
When  the  Principessa  noted  that  Teresina  was  smiling,  there 
immediately  appeared  a  smile  upon  her  own  lips,  for  she  had 
already  resolved  to  take  her  cue  from  her  enemy.  For  nearly  a 
minute  they  smiled  thus  at  each  other  like  mother  and  daughter, 
while  taking  each  other's  measure  more  accurately  than  a 
mathematical  calculation  could  have  done.  The  old  woman  saw 
that  the  young  woman  had  lost  nothing  in  looks  during  these  two 
years,  and  had  gained  something  in  audacity ;  while  the  young 
woman  understood  in  a  single  instant  that  the  work  she  had  to  do 
would  be  even  harder  than  she  had  supposed. 

It  was  the  Principessa  who  spoke  first. 

*  Do  I  really  see  aright  ?  Is  that  you,  Teresina  ? '  she  broke 
out  with  a  surprise  so  naive  that  the  retreating  Giacomo  was  com-^ 
pletely  taken  in.  '  Who  ever  would  have  thought  to  see  you  at 
Lancegno !    What  a  surprise,  figlia  mia  ! ' 

She  had  thought  of  saying,  *  What  a  sweet  surprise ! '  but 
discarded  the  adjective  at  the  last  moment.     This  little  Roman 
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v^as  not  the  style  of  audience  before  whom  it  would  be  safe  to 
overdo  a  part. 

*  Yes,  I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me,*  answered  Teresina, 
still  showing  her  exquisitely  tiny  teeth  in  a  dutiful  smile. 

*  And  your  kind  godmother — my  old  friend  Mella  ?  * 

*  She  sends  you  her  warmest  remembrances,  which  she  cannot 
bring  you  herself  because  of  her  rheumatism.' 

By  this  time  Teresina  had  accepted  the  Principessa's  invita- 
tion to  be  seated,  and  was  sitting — ^with  only  the  worn  inlaid 
table  between  her  and  her  hostess — upon  that  chair  on  which 
Annie  Brand  had  so  often  sat  this  summer.  While  trying  to 
recall  the  names  of  half-forgotten  Roman  acquaintances  in  order 
to  have  an  excuse  for  making  inquiries  after  their  health,  the 
Principessa,  almost  unconsciously,  was  comparing  the  two  girls. 
She  could  think  of  no  greater  contrast  than  the  tali,  pure-featured 
English  girl  with  the  solemn  brown  eyes,  and  this  miniature 
figure  with  the  exquisitely  delicate  face  that  was  pale  and  yet 
glowing  all  at  once — with  the  restless,  red  lips  which  seemed  for 
ever  working  in  accompaniment  to  that  which  busied  the  mind, 
and  with  eyes  that  were  at  the  same  time  as  black  as  coals  and  as 
keen  as  needles.  She  was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  beautiful,  and  she  was  also  too  slight  to  satisfy  most 
tastes.  'My  objection  to  her  is  that  she  will  be  skinny  and 
yellow  in  ten  years,'  a  comu)i9»€Vjr  had  once  said  of  her,  to  which 
another  oomu)is»eiwr  had  replied,  with  remarkable  philosophy,  that 
this  was  not  ten  years  hence.  What  Ae  objected  to  about  her  was 
that  there  was  too  little  of  her  altogether.  Possibly  he  was  right, 
and  yet  possibly,  too,  an  inch  or  two  more,  either  in  height  or  in 
breadth,  would  have  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  this  dainty  figure, 
whose  peculiar  charm  had  probably  been  planned  for  this  particular 
size  of  model. 

'  And  you  say  that  your  sisters  are  all  quite  well  ? '  inquired 
the  Principessa  when  she  had  exhausted  all  the  names  she  could 
remember. 

*  No,  I  did  not  say  so.  Maria  has  had  the  fever  rather  badly 
this  smnmer.    They  say  she  requires  change  of  air.' 

'  Then  it  is  she  who  should  have  come  to  Lancegno,'  said  the 
Principessa,  quickly. 

*  Instead  of  me  ? '  Teresina's  white  teeth  flashed  out  more 
pleasantly  than  ever.  *  Perhaps  it  would  have  done  her  good. 
But  my  godmother  is  so  used  to  me  that  it  would  be  unkind  to 
give  the  poor  old  lady  a  new  companion.' 
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*  So  it  would,'  agreed  the  Principesga,  serenely,  while  openly 
retuming  her  visitor's  gaze.  They  sat  well-nigh  facing  each 
other,  and  each  was  careful  never  to  let  the  other's  eyes  escape 
her.  They  watched  each  other  as  a  pair  of  duellists  might  do,  of 
which  each  knows  well  that  the  other  is  worthy  of  his  steel. 
All  this  was  only  a  preliminary,  of  course — a  mere  playful  fen- 
cing with  the  weapons  in  order  to  try  the  points — and  neither 
wanted  to  miss  the  moment  at  which  the  real  encounter  would 
begin,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  how  the  first  stroke  is 
parried. 

'  So  it  would  undoubtedly  be  unkind.  Dear  Mella !  She 
always  was  so  sensitive.  How  I  should  love  a  talk  with  her !  Do 
you  think  it  possible  that  she  will  be  able  to  cross  the  valley  ? ' 

^  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  by  next  week  the  baths  may  have  put 
her  on  her  feet  again,  but  to-day  it  was  out  of  the  question.' 

*  With  whom,  then,  did  you  walk  ? ' 

*  With  myself,  of  course ;  you  know  that  I  have  got  no  maid.' 

*  By  yourself?  But,  jiglia  mia,  this  is  folly!  You  surely 
know  well  how  people  talk  when  a  young  girl  walks  alone  ? ' 

^  And  surely  you  know  well  that  I  let  them  talk  to  their  heart's 
content  so  long  as  I  have  my  will  ? ' 

The  Principessa  shook  her  forefinger  in  playfully  maternal 
reproach. 

'  Ah,  cattiva !  you  always  belonged  to  the  emancipated  one&. 
You  should  have  put  oflF  your  visit  till  next  week.' 

'  You  know  I  could  not  wait  so  long,'  said  Teresina,  looking 
straight  into  the  Principessa's  eyes  with  a  roguish  frankness  that 
was  almost  irresistible,  '  and  neither  could  I  have  been  so  unkind 
as  to  let  you  wait  for  so  long.  Surely  you  must  understand  that 
I  was  burning  to  bring  you  my  congratulations  upon  the 
auspicious  event.' 

The  old  lady  leant  back  languidly  in  her  chair.  She  under- 
stood that  the  moment  was  now  come. 

*Ah,  well;  it  is  true  enough  that  my  Uncle  Carlo's  death 
brought  us  a  slight  turn  of  good  fortune,  but  no  doubt  the  report 
has  greatly  exaggerated  the  truth.' 

*  I  do  not  think  it  has  exaggerated  anything ;  my  observations 
even  tell  me  that  it  has  almost  said  too  little.  What  greater  turn 
of  good  fortune  could  you  have  than  a  beautiful  and  wealthy 
daughter-in-law,  who  besides  is  doubtless,  a  model  of  all  the 
virtues  ?  Surely  my  dear  Principessa  must  be  harder  than  ever 
to  please  if  this  still  leaves  her  dissatisfied ! ' 
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The  Principessa  put  back  her  head,  and  uttered  a  musical 
little  laugh. 

'  That  is  an  enticing  picture  indeed !  You  quite  make  my 
mouth  water.  But,  unfortunately  for  me,  you  have  been  misin- 
formed/ I  possess  no  daughter-in-law  whom  this  description 
fits.' 

*  And  the  htUa  Ingleae  ? '  asked  Teresina,  without  ceasing  to 
smile  for  an  instant.  'Does  not  my  description  fit  her  to 
perfection  ? ' 

*  You  mean  the  Signorina  Brand  ? '  To  masquerade  incom- 
prehension was  too  clumsy  a  mancBuvre  for  the  Principessa,  '  But 
she  is  not  my  daughter-in-law/ 

*  Of  course  not.  It  was  stupid  of  me  not  to  put  in  the  word 
"  future."  But  from  what  one  hears  on  all  sides  that  future  is 
probably  not  a  very  distant  one.  When  once  the  hearts  have 
found  each  other  ' 

Her  tone  was  sinking  lower  with  each  word.  The  soft  speech 
seemed  ready  to  die  away  in  a  caressing  murmur,  but  the  red  lips 
were  more  restless  than  ever,  and  the  breath  came  sometimes 
short  and  sometimes  long. 

'  When  once  the  hearts  have  found  each  other,  or  when  once 
they  have  been  led  together  ' 

*  Ah,  well,  as  for  that/  remarked  the  Principessa,  deliberately, 
*  the  ways  of  Providence  are  strange/ 

'  But  the  ways  of  men  are  stranger,'  said  Teresina,  very  low. 
And  then  for  one  minute  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  the 
Principessa  slowly  fanning  herself,  and  the  girl  tearing  morsels  of 
lace  off  the  border  of  her  parasol.  All  at  once,  with  a  muttered 
exclamation,  she  got  up  from  her  chair,  throwing  the  parasol  from 
her. 

'  We  cannot  play  this  comedy  further,'  she  said,  swiftly  and 
passionately ;  *  neither  you  nor  I  can  do  it.  You  know  everything, 
and  I  know  everything.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this.  You  know 
that  I  am  here  only  because  I  love  your  son ;  because  I  have  loved 
him  for  two  years,  and  can  never  love  another.' 

The  Principessa  laid  down  her  fan  and  sat  up  in  her  chair  with 
kindling  eyes,  but  she  did  not  yet  speak,  for  the  other  had  more 
to  say. 

'  He  loved  me — ^you  know  that  he  did — it  was  you  who  took 
him  from  me.' 

*  Yes,  it  was  I ;  I  took  him  from  despair.  He  is  my  only 
child.' 
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*  Yoa  took  him  from  love,  fix>m  a  real,  burning  love,  the  love 
that  every  man  finds  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  Do  you  imagine 
that  the  heart  of  that  slow,  cold  Inglese  will  ever  cleave  to  him 
as  my  heart  cleaves  ?  You  know  it  cannot  be.  It  was  you  who 
took  him  from  me.  Ah  !  give  him  to  me  back  again  I  Yoa  know 
that  I  love  him.' 

She  made  two  steps  forward,  and  flung  herself  upon  her  knees 
beside  the  Principessa's  chair  with  her  glowing  face  uplifted  and 
two  unsteady  hands  clasped  in  supplication.  It  was  not  possible 
entirely  to  escape  the  influence  of  the  fire  in  her  eyes  and  of  the 
passion  on  her  lips,  even  though  the  Principessa  knew  exactly 
how  much  the  passion  was  worth.  And,  after  all,  the  man  on 
whom  this  young  woman  had  fixed  her  heart  was  the  same  man 
whom  this  old  woman  would  have  been  ready  to  die  for.  For  a 
short  space  the  two  pairs  of  black  eyes  stared  into  each  other. 
Then,  gathering  herself  together,  the  Principessa  pushed  away 
the  hands  that  were  seeking  hers.  She  had  become  aware  with  a 
start  that  she  was  not  quite  unmoved. 

*  No/  she  said,  harshly  ;  *  I  do  not  know  that  you  love  him. 
I  know  only  that  you  have  set  your  mind  upon  having  him,  and 
that  you  have  a  head  as  hard  as  one  of  the  stones  in  the  river-bed 
yonder.  But  my  head,  too,  is  not  soft,  and  I  will  never  give  him 
to  you.' 

^  Because  I  am  a  beggar.  I  know  it — he  has  no  money  and  I 
have  no  money — ^I  know  it  well ;  but  what  is  money  and  what  is 
poverty  beside  such  a  love  as  mine  ? ' 

^  It  is  not  because  you  are  a  beggar ;  you  do  not  understand. 
Even  if  you  were  the  greatest  heiress  in  Italy  I  would  never  give 
my  son  to  you.  You  are  not  worthy  of  him.  What  is  this  that 
you  call  love  ?  You  love  him,  not  because  his  soul  is  true  and 
his  mind  high,  but  because  his  eyes  are  black  and  his  limbs  well* 
made.  To  you  it  would  make  no  difference  if  behind  those  black 
eyes  there  were  dull  wits,  and  behind  those  straight  limbs  a  sordid 
soul.  You  covet  only  the  shell.  That  is  not  love — you  desecrate 
the  sacred  word — ^that  is  a  rapture  of  the  senses.  You  scream  for 
him  and  stamp  for  him  as  a  chUd  screams  for  a  gaudy  toy,  and 
when  once  you  possessed  him  you  would  bewitch  his  reason,  you 
would  torment  him  with  your  senseless  jealousy,  and  in  the  end 
:  there  is  no  saying  whether  you  would  not  even  drag  him  down  to 
your  own  level.  It  would  be  giving  him  to  his  ruin  to  give  him 
to  you.' 

*  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  me  ? ' 
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Teresina  had  pulled  back  the  hands  that  had  been  repulsed, 
but  without  yet  changing  her  attitude.  Her  features  had  almost 
ceased  to  work. 

The  Principessa  shook  her  head  with  tight-closed  lips* 

*  And  he  will  marry  the  English  girl  ? ' 

*  He  will  marry  whom  he  will.' 

'That  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  was  it  not?  You  meant  to 
say  whom  you  will.  The  Principessa  Koccatelli  wills  that  her 
son  shall  live  upon  the  millions  of  the  English  workman.' 

*  And  what  of  the  millions  ? '  said  the  Principessa,  starting  as 
though  under  a  sting.  '  If  Luigi  marries  her,  he  marries  her 
because  he  loves  her,  and  because  she  is  worthy  of  his  love. 
Should  he  renounce  her  because  of  her  millions  ?  With  them  or 
without  them,  I  tell  you  to  your  face  that  both  your  body  and  soul 
together  are  not  worth  as  much  as  one  finger  of  her  hand. 
Shall  I  stand  in  the  way  of  his  happiness  because  of  the  empty 
pride  of  a  name?  No.  To  the  English  girl  I  will  give  him,  but 
never  to  you.' 

It  was  only  at  this  moment  that  Teresina  appeared  to  become 
aware  that  she  was  still  upon  her  knees.  She  got  to  her  feet  and 
began  smoothing  her  dress  with  both  hands. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said,  with  perfectly  recovered  coolness ;  *  that 
was  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  had  guessed  at  the  millions,  but  I 
could  not  be  quite  certain  until  I  had  direct  evidence.' 

The  Principessa  sat  upright,  stiflf  with  astonishment.  Too 
late  she  recognised  what  that  one  minute  had  cost  her  in  which 
her  self-control  had  faltered. 

*  What  millions  are  you  speaking  of?'  she  forced  herself  to 
ask. 

*  Don't,  dear  Principessa.  Between  you  and  me  these  games 
are  absurd.  Would  I  be  here  to-day  if  I  had  not  ascertained  all 
there  was  to  know  ?  You  forget  surely  that  there  are  such  things 
in  the  world  as  ladies'  maids  and  bribes — ^though  as  for  these  last 
it  is  sadly  true  that  I  cannot  afford  to  work  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  I  had  found  out  almost  all  that  I  wanted  to  know,  only  for 
the  money  I  still  wished  to  have  more  than  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  you  have  supplied  me  with  that.' 

While  still  speaking  she  looked  round  her  in  search  of  some- 
thing,  then,  catching  sight  of  the  tarnished  mirror  on  the  opposite 
wall,  she  went  up  to  it  and  began  carefully  putting  right  her 
brown  straw  hat,  which  had  got  unsettled  during  the  past  scene. 
She  undid  the  veil,  and  tied  it  over  again  with  fingers  that  were 
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now  perfectly  steady.  The  Principessa  watched  her  with  an 
undefined  terror  at  her  heart.  She  had  known  Teresina  almost 
from  her  childhood ;  she  knew  what  was  to  be  expected  of  her ; 
and  yet  every  time  the  girl  siuTprised  her  over  again. 

When  she  had  done  with  the  veil  Teresina  surveyed  herself 
critically  in  the  glass,  then  she  stepped  aside  and  picked  up  the 
parasol,  which  still  lay  where  she  had  flung  it  down.  Her  face 
now  wore  the  same  smile  which  it  had  worn  at  the  beginning 
of  the  visit,  only  she  was  rather  paler.  She  did  not  speak  again, 
but  went  out,  drawing  on  her  gloves,  and  with  only  a  conventional 
inclination  of  the  head.  She  walked  like  a  person  who  has  a 
definite  object  before  her. 

^  She  can  do  nothing,'  said  the  Principessa  half  aloud,  and  in 
the  same  instant  she  struggled  with  the  desire  to  call  Teresitia 
back  again  before  the  light  footfall  had  entirely  died  away.  She 
half  rose  from  her  chair,  and  sank  back  again.  '  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  grow  old,'  she  whispered.  *  Ten  years  ago  this  could  not 
have  happened  to  me.  I  cannot  any  more  compete  with  youth. 
But  she  can  do  nothing.    Oh,  my  God,  what  will  she  do  ?  ' 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.' 

LECTUKE  VIIL 

PEACE  or  war  between  Spain  and  England,  that  was  now  the 
question,  with  a  prospect  of  securing  the  English  succession 
for  himself  or  one  of  his  daughters.  With  the  whole  Spanish 
nation  smarting  under  the  indignity  of  the  burning  of  the  ships 
at  Cadiz,  Philip's  warlike  ardour  had  warmed  into  something  like 
fire.  He  had  resolved  at  any  rate,  if  he  was  to  forgive  his  sister- 
in-law  at  all,  to  insist  on  more  than  toleration  for  the  Catholics  in 
England.  He  did  not  contemplate  as  even  possible  that  the 
English  privateers,  however  bold  or  dexterous,  could  resist  such  an 
armament  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead  to  the  Channel.  The  Boyal 
Navy,  he  knew  very  well,  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  ships  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes.  The  adventurers  might  be  equal  to  sudden  daring 
actions,  but  would  and  must  be  crushed  by  such  a  fleet  as  was 
being  fitted  out  at  Lisbon.  He  therefore,  for  himself,  meant  to 
demand  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  restored  to  its  com- 
plete and  exclusive  superiority,  and  certain  towns  in  England 
were  to  be  made  over  to  be  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops  as 
securities  for  Elizabeth's  good  behaviour.  As  often  happens  with 
irresolute  men,  when  they  have  once  been  forced  to  a  decision  they 
are  as  too  hasty  as  before  they  were  too  slow.  After  Drake  had 
retired  from  Lisbon  the  King  of  Spain  sent  orders  to  the  Prince 
of  Parma  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Armada,  but  to  cross 
the  Channel  immediately  with  the  Flanders  army,  and  bring 
Elizabeth  to  her  knees.  Parma  had  more  sense  than  his  master. 
He  represented  that  he  could  not  cross  without  a  fleet  to  cover 
his  passage.    His  transport  barges  would  only  float  in  smooth 

>  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Term,  1894,  in  continuation  of  those 
given  in  1893. 
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water,  and  whether  the  water  was  smooth  or  rough  they  could  be 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  half  a  dozen  English  cruisers  from  the 
Thames.  Supposing  him  to  have  landed,  either  in  Thanet  or  any 
other  spot,  he  reminded  Philip  that  he  could  not  have  at  most 
more  than  25,000  men  with  him.  The  English  militia  were  in 
training.  The  Jesuits  said  they  were  disaffected,  but  the  Jesuits 
might  be  making  a  mistake.  He  might  have  to  fight  more  than 
one  battle.  He  would  have  to  leave  detachments  as  he  advanced 
to  London,  to  cover  his  communications,  and  a  reverse  would  be 
fatal.  He  would  obey  if  his  Majesty  persisted,  but  he  recom* 
mended  Philip  to  continue  to  amuse  the  English  with  the  treaty 
till  the  Armada  was  ready,  and,  in  evident  consciousness  that  the 
enterprise  would  be  harder  than  Philip  imagined,  he  even  gave  it 
as  his  own  opinion  still  (notwithstanding  Cadiz),  that  if  Elizabeth 
would  surrender  the  cautionary  towns  in  Flanders  to  Spain,  and 
would  grant  the  English  Catholics  a  £eiir  degree  of  liberty,  it  would 
be  Philip's  interest  to  make  peace  at  once,  without  stipulating  for 
further  terms.  He  could  make  a  new  war,  if  he  wished,  at  a  future 
time,  when  circumstances  might  be  more  convenient  and  the 
Netherlands  revolt  subdued. 

To  such  conditions  as  these  it  seemed  that  Elizabeth  was  in-* 
dining  to  consent.  The  towns  had  been  trusted  to  her  keeping 
by  the  Netherlanders.  To  give  them  up  to  the  enemy  to  make 
better  conditions  for  herself  would  be  an  infamy  so  great  as  to 
have  disgraced  Elizabeth  for  ever ;  yet  she  would  not  see  it.  She 
said  the  towns  belonged  to  Philip,  and  she  would  only  be  restoring 
his  own  to  him.  Burghley  bade  her,  if  she  wanted  peace,  send 
back  Drake  to  the  Azores  and  frighten  Philip  for  his  gold  ships. 
She  was  in  one  of  her  ungovernable  moods.  -  Instead  of  sending 
out  Drake  again,  she  ordered  his  own  fleet  to  be  dismantled  and 
laid  up  at  Chatham,  and  she  condescended  to  apologise  to  Parma 
for  the  burning  of  the  transports  at  Cadiz  as  done  against  her 
orders. 

This  was  in  December  1587,  only  five  months  before  the 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon.  Never  had  she  brought  herself  and 
her  country  so  near  ruin.  The  entire  safety  of  England  rested 
at  that  moment  on  the  adventurers,  and  on  the  adventurers 
alone.  / 

Meanwhile  with  enormous  effort  the  destruction  at  Cadiz  had 
been  repaired.  The  great  fleet  was  pushed  on,  and  in  February 
Santa  Cruz  reported  himself  almost  ready.  Santa  Cruz  and 
Philip,  however,  were  not  in  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
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Santa  Cruz  was  a  fighting  admiral,  Philip  was  not  a  fighting  king. 
He  changed  his  mind  as  often  as  Elizabeth.  Hot  fits  varied  with 
cold.  His  last  news  from  England  led  him  to  hope  that  fighting 
would  not  be  wanted.  The  commissioners  were  sitting  at  Ostend. 
On  one  side  there  were  the  formal  negociations,  in  which  the 
surrender  of  the  towns  was  not  yet  treated  as  an  open  question. 
Had  the  States  been  aware  that  Elizabeth  was  even  in  thought 
entertaining  it,  they  would  have  made  terms  instantly  on  their 
own  account  and  left  her  alone  in  the  cold.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  second  negociation  underneath,  carried  on  by  private  agents, 
in  which  the  surrender  was  to  be  the  special  condition.  ^These 
complicated  schemings  Parma  purposely  protracted,  to  keep 
Elizabeth  in  false  security.  She  had  not  deliberately  intended  to 
give  up  the  towns.  At  the  last  moment  she  would  have  probably 
refused,  unless  the  States  themselves  consented  to  it  as  part  of  a 
general  settlement.  But  she  was  playing  with  the  idea.  The 
States,  she  thought,  were  too  obstinate.  Peace  would  be  good  for 
them,  and  she  said  she  might  do  them  good  if  she  pleased, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

Parma  was  content  that  she  should  amuse  herself  with  words 
and  neglect  her  defences  by  sea  and  land.  By  the  end  of  February 
Santa  Cruz  was  ready.  A  northerly  wind  blows  strong  down  the 
coast  of  Portugal  in  the  spring  months,  and  he  meant  to  be  off 
before  it  set  in,  before  the  end  of  March  at  latest.  Unfortunately 
for  Spain  Santa  Cruz  fell  ill  at  the  last  moment — ill,  it  was  said, 
with  anxiety.  Santa  Cruz  knew  well  enough  what  Philip  would 
not  know — that  the  expedition  would  be  no  holiday  parade.  He 
had  reason  enough  to  be  anxious  if  Philip  was  to  accompany  him 
and  tie  his  hands  and  embarrass  him.  Anyway  Santa  Cruz  died 
after  a  few  days'  illness.  The  sailing  had  to  be  suspended  till  a 
new  Qommander  could  be  decided  on,  and  in  the  choice  which 
Philip  made  he  gave  a  curious  proof  of  what  he  intended  the 
expedition  to  do.  He  did  not  really  expect  or  wish  for  any  serious 
fighting.  He  wanted  to  be  sovereign  of  England  again,  with  the 
assent  of  the  English  Catholics.  He  did  not  mean,  if  he  could 
help  it,  to  irritate  the  national  pride  by  force  and  conquest.  While 
Santa  Cruz  lived  Spanish  public  opinion  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  passed  over.  Santa  Cruz  must  command,  and  Philip  had 
resolved  to  go  with  him,  to  prevent  too  violent  proceedings.  Santa 
Cruz  dead,  he  could  find  someone  who  would  do  what  he  was  told, 
and  his  own  presence  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  named  El  Bueno,  or  the  Good, 
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was  a  grandee  of  highest  rank.  He  was  enormoosly  rich,  fond 
of  hunting  and  shooting,  a  tolerable  rider,  for  the  rest  a  harm- 
less creature  getting  on  to  forty,  conscious  of  his  defects,  but 
not  aware  that  so  great  a  prince  had  any  need  to  mend  them, 
without  vanity,  without  ambition,  and  most  happy  when  lounging 
in  his  orange  garden  at  San  Lucan.  Of  active  service  he  had 
seen  none.  He  was  Captain-G-eneral  of  Andalusia,  and  bad  nm 
away  from  Cadiz  when  Drake  came  into  the  harbour,  but  that  was 
all.  To  his  astonishment  and  to  his  dismay  he  leamt  that  it  was 
on  him  that  the  choice  had  fallen  to  be  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Spain  and  commander  of  the  so  much  talked  of  expedition  to 
England.  He  protested  his  unfitness.  He  said  that  he  was  no 
seaman,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  fighting  by  sea  or  land ;  that  if 
he  ventured  out  in  a  boat  he  was  always  sick ;  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  English  Channel,  and  that  as  to  politics  he  neither  knew 
anything  nor  cared  anything  about  them.  In  short,  he  had  not 
one  qualification  which  such  a  post  required, 

Philip  liked  his  modesty,  but  in  fact  the  Duke's  defects  were 
his  recommendations.  He  would  obey  his  instructions,  would  not 
fight  unless  it  was  necessary,  and  would  go  into  no  rash  adventures. 
All  that  Philip  wanted  him  to  do  was  to  find  the  Prince  of 
Parma  and  act  as  Parma  should  bid  him.  As  to  seamanship,  he 
would  have  the  best  officers  in  the  navy  under  him ;  and  for  a 
second  in  command  he  should  have  Don  Diego  de  Valdez,  a  cautious, 
silent,  sullen  old  sailor,  a  man  after  Philip's  own  heart. 

Doubting,  hesitating,  the  Duke  repaired  to  Lisbon.  There  he 
was  put  in  better  heart  by  a  nun,  who  said  Our  Lady  had  sent  her 
to  promise  him  success.  Every  part  of  the  service  was  new  to 
him.  He  was  a  fussy,  anxious  little  noan ;  set  himself,  to  inquire 
into  everything,  to  meddle  with  things  which  he  could  not  uiuler- 
stand  and  had  better  have  left  alone.  He  ought  to  have  left 
details  to  the  responsible  heads  of  departments.  He  fancied  that 
in  a  week  or  two  he  could  look  himself  into  everything.  There 
were  130  ships,  8,000  seamen,  19,000  Spanish  infantry,  with 
gentlemen  volunteers,  officers,  priests,  surgeons,  galley  slaves — 
at  least  3,000  more — ^provisioned  for  six  months.  Then  there  were 
the  ships'  stores,  arms  small  and  great,  powder,  spars,  cordage, 
canvas,  and  such  other  million  necessities  as  ships  on  service  need. 
The  whole  of  this  the  poor  Duke  took  on  himself  to  examine  into, 
and  as  he  could  not  understand  what  he  saw,  and  knew  not  what 
to  look  at,  nothing  was  examined  into  at  all.  Everyone's  mind 
was,  in  iiEtct,  so  much  absorbed  by  the  spiritual  side  of  the  thing 
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that  they  could  not  attend  to  vulgar  commonplaces.  Don 
Quixote,  when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  and  forgot  money  and 
a  change  of  linen,  was  not  in  a  state  of  wilder  exultation  than 
Catholic  Europe  at  the  sailing  of  the  Armada.  Every  noble 
£Eimily  in  Spain  had  sent  one  or  other  of  its  sons  to  fight  for 
Christ  and  Our  Lady. 

For  three  years  the  stream  of  prayer  had  been  ascending  from 
church,  cathedral,  or  oratory.  The  King  had  emptied  his  trea- 
sury. The  hidalgo  and  the  tradesman  had  offered  their  contribu- 
tions. The  crusade  against  the  Crescent  itself  had  not  kindled  a 
more  intense  or  more  sacred  enthusiasm.  All  pains  were  taken 
to  make  the  expedition  spiritually  worthy  of  its  purpose.  No 
impure  thing,  specially  no  impure  woman,  was  to  approach  the 
yards  or  ships.  Swearing,  quarrelling,  gambling  were  prohibited 
under  terrible  penalties.  The  galleons  were  named  after  the 
apostles  and  saints  to  whose  charge  they  were  committed,  and 
every  seaman  and  soldier  confessed  and  communicated  on  going  on 
board.  The  ship-boys  at  sunrise  were  to  sing  their  Buenos  Dias 
at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast,  and  their  Ave  Maria  as  the  sun  sank 
into  the  ocean.  On  the  Imperial  banner  were  embroidered  the 
figures  of  Christ  and  His  Mother,  and  as  a  motto  the  haughty 
*  Plus  Ultra '  of  Charles  V.  was  replaced  with  the  more  pious 
aspiration,  '  Exsurge,  Deus,  et  vindica  causam  tuam.' 

Nothing  could  be  better  if  the  more  vulgar  necessities  had 
been  looked  to  equally  well.  Unluckily,  Medina  Sidonia  had 
taken  the  inspection  of  these  on  himself,  and  Medina  Sidonia  was 
unable  to  correct  the  information  which  any  rascal  chose  to  givehim. 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  April',  he  reported  himself  satisfied. 
The  banner  was  blessed  in  the  cathedral,  men  and  stores  were  all 
on  board,  and  the  Invincible  Armada  prepared  to  go  upon  its  way. 
No  wonder  Philip  was  confident.  A  hundred  and  thirty  gaUeons, 
from  1,300-  to  700-ton,  30,000  fighting  men,  besides  slaves  and 
servants,  made  up  a  force  which  the  world  might  well  think 
invincible.  The  guns  were  the  weakest  part.  There  were  twice 
as  many  as  the  English ;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  nine- 
and  six-pounders,  and  with  but  fifty  rounds  to  each.  The 
Spaniards  had  done  their  sea  fighting  hitherto  at  close  range, 
grappling  and  trusting  to  musketry.  They  were  to  receive  a 
lesson  about  this  before  the  summer  was  over.  But  Philip  him- 
self  meanwhile  expected  evidently  that  he  would  meet  with  no 
opposition.  Of  priests  he  had  provided  180 ;  of  surgeons  a^d 
surgeons'  assistants,  eighty-five  only  for  the  whole  fleet. 

II  a 
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In  the  middle  of  May  he  sent  down  his  last  orders.  The 
Duke  was  not  to  seek  a  battle.  If  he  fell  in  with  Drake  he  was 
to  take  no  notice  of  him,  but  thank  God,  as  Dogberry  said  to 
the  watchman,  that  he  was  rid  of  a  knave.  He  was  to  go  straight 
to  the  North  Foreland,  then  anchor,  and  communicate  with 
Parma.  The  experienced  admirals  who  had  learnt  their  trade  under 
Santa  Cruz — Martinez  de  Recalde,  Pedro  de  Valdez,  Miguel  de 
Oquendo — strongly  urged  the  securing  Plymouth  or  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  their  way  up  Channel.  This  had  evidently  been  Santa 
Cruz's  own  design,  and  the  only  rational  one  to  have  followed. 
Philip  did  not  see  it.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  prove  necessary; 
but  as  to  this  and  as  to  fighting  he  left  them,  as  he  knew  he  must 
do,  a  certain  discretion. 

The  Duke  then,  flying  the  sacred  banner  on  the  San  Martin, 
dropped  down  the  Tagus  on  the  14th  of  May,  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet.  The  San  Martin  had  been  double- timbered  with  oak,  to  keep 
the  shot  out.  He  liked  his  business  no  better.  In  vain  he  repeated 
to  himself  that  it  was  God's  cause.  God  would  see  they  came  to 
no  harm.  He  was  no  sooner  in  the  open  sea  than  he  found  no 
cause,  however  holy,  saved  men  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  blunders.  They  w^re  late  out,  and  met  the  North  Trade 
Wind,  as  Santa  Cruz  had  foretold. 

They  drifted  to  leeward  day  by  day  till  they  had  dropped  down 
to  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Infinite  pains  had  been  taken  with  the 
spiritual  state  of  everyone  on  board.  The  carelessness  or  rogfuery 
of  contractors  and  purveyors  had  not  been  thought  of.  The  water 
had  been  taken  in  three  months  before.  It  was  found  foul  and 
stinking.  The  salt  beef,  the  salt  pork,  and  fish  were  putrid,  the 
bread  fall  of  maggots  and  cockroaches.  Cask  was  opened  after 
cask.  It  was  the  same  story  everywhere.  They  had  to  be  all 
thrown  overboard.  In  the  whole  fleet  there  was  not  a  sound 
morsel  of  food  but  biscuit  and  dried  fruit.  The  men  went  down 
in  hundreds  with  dysentery.  The  Duke  bewailed  his  fate  as 
innocently  as  Sancho  Panza.  He  hoped  God  would  help.  He 
had  wished  no  harm  to  anybody.  He  had  left  his  home  and  his 
family  to  please  the  King,  and  he  trusted  the  King  would  re- 
member it.  He  wrote  piteously  for  fresh  stores,  if  the  King 
would  not  have  them  all  perish.  The  admirals  said  they  could  go 
no  farther  without  fresh  water.  All  was  dismay  and  confusion. 
The  wind  at  last  fell  round  south,  and  they  made  Finistfere.  It 
then  came  on  to  blow,  and  they  were  scattered.    The  Duke  with 
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half  the  fleet  crawled  into  Goninna,  the  crews  scarce  able  to  man 
the  yards  and  trying  to  desert  in  shoals. 

The  missing  ships  dropped  in  one  by  one,  but  a  week  passed 
and  a  third  of  them  were  still  absent.  Another  despairing  letter 
went  off  from  the  Duke  to  his  master.  He  said  that  he  concluded 
from  their  misfortunes  that  God  disapproved  of  the  expedition, 
and  that  it  had  better  be  abandoned.  Diego  Florez  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  stores  were  worthless,  he  said.  The  men 
were  sick  and  out  of  heart.    Nothing  could  be  done  that  season. 

It  was  not  by  flinching  at  the  first  sight  of  difficulty  that  the 
Spaniards  had  become  masters  of  half  the  world.  The  old 
comrades  of  Santa  Cruz  saw  nothing  in  what  had  befallen  them 
beyond  a  common  accident  of  sea  life.  To  abandon  at  the  first 
check  an  enterprise  undertaken  with  so  much  pretence,  they 
said,  would  be  cowardly  and  dishonourable.  Ships  were  not  lost 
because  they  were  out  of  sight.  Fresh  meat  and  bread  could  be 
taken  on  board  from  Corunna*  They  could  set  up  a  shore  hospital 
for  the  sick.  The  sickness  was  not  dangerous.  There  had  been 
no  deaths.  A  little  energy,  and  all  would  be  well  again.  Pedro 
de  Valdez  despatched  a  courier  to  Philip  to  entreat  him  not  to 
listen  to  the  Duke's  croakings.  Philip  returned  a  speedy  answer, 
telling  the  Duke  not  to  be  frightened  at  shadows. 

There  was  nothing,  in  fact,  really  to  be  alarmed  at.  Fresh 
water  took  away  the  dysentery.  Fresh  food  was  brought  in  from 
the  country.  Oalician  seamen  filled  the  gaps  made  by  the 
deserters.  The  ships  were  laid  on  shore  and  scraped  and  tallowed. 
Tents  were  pitched  on  an  island  in  the  harbour,  with  altars  and 
priests,  and  everyone  confessed  again  and  received  the  Sacrament. 
*  This,'  wrote  the  Duke,  '  is  great  riches  and  a  precious  jewel,  and 
all  now  are  well  content  and  cheerful.'  The  scattered  flock  had 
reassembled.  Damages  were  all  repaired,  and  the  only  harm  had 
been  loss  of  time.  Once  more,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  the  Armada  in 
full  numbers  was  under  way  for  England  and  streaming  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  mouth  of  the  Channel. 

Leaving  the  Duke  for  the  moment,  we  must  now  glance  at  the 
preparations  made  in  England  to  receive  him.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  there  were  none  at  all.  The  winter  months  had  been 
wild  and  changeable,  but  not  so  wild  and  not  so  fluctuating  as  the 
mind  of  England's  mistress.  In  December  her  fleet  had  been 
paid  off  at  Chatham.  The  danger  of  leaving  the  country  without 
any  regular  defence  was  pressed  on  her  so  vehemently  that  she 
consented  to  allow  part  of  the  ships  to  be  recommissioned.  The 
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Bevmge  was  given  to  Drake.  He  and  Howard,  tlie  Lord  Admiral, 
were  to  have  gone  with  a  mixed  squadron  from  the  Royal  Navy  and 
the  adventurers  down  to  the  Spanish  coast.  In  every  loyal  subject's 
mind  there  had  long  been  but  one  opinion,  that  a  good  open  war 
was  the  only  road  to  an  honourable  peace.  The  open  war,  they  now 
trusted,  was  come  at  last.  But  the  hope  was  raised  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed. With  the  news  of  Santa  Cruz's  death  came  a  report,  which 
Elizabeth  greedily  believed,  that  the  Armada  was  dissolving  and 
was  not  coming  at  all.  Sir  James  Crofts  sang  the  usual  song  that 
Drake  and  Howard  wanted  war  because  war  was  their  trade.  She 
recalled  her  ordenl.  She  said  that  she  was  assured  of  peace  in  six 
weeks,  and  that  beyond  that  time  the  services  of  the  fleet  would 
not  be  required.  Hulf  the  men  engaged  were  to  be  dismissed  at 
once,  to  save  their  pay.  Drake  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour  might 
cruise  with  four  or  five  of  the  Queen's  ships  between  Plymouth 
and  the  Solent.  Lord  Howard  was  to  remain  in  the  Thames  with 
the  rest.  I  know  not  whether  swearing  was  interdicted  in  the 
English  navy  as  well  as  in  the  Spanish,  but  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  Howard  did  not  spare  his  language  when  this  missive  reached 
him.  '  Never,'  he  said,  '  since  England  was  England  was  such  a 
stratagem  made  to  deceive  us  as  this  treaty.  We  have  not  hands 
left  to  carry  the  ships  back  to  Chatham.  We  are  like  bears  tied 
to  a  stake ;  the  Spaniards  may  come  to  wony  us  like  dogs,  and 
we  cannot  hurt  them.' 

It  was  well  for  England  that  she  had  other  defenders  than  the 
wildly-managed  navy  of  the  Queen.  Historians  tell  us  how  the 
gentlemen  of  the  coast  came  out  in  their  own  vessels  to  meet  the 
invaders.  Come  they  did,  but  who  were  they?  Ships  that  could 
fight  the  Spanish  galleons  were  not  made  in  a  day  or  a  week. 
They  were  built  already.  They  were  manned  by  loyal  subjects, 
the  business  of  whose  lives  had  been  to  meet  the  enemies  of  their 
land  and  f&ith  on  the  wide  ocean — not  by  those  who  had  been 
watching  with  divided  hearts  for  a  Catholic  revolution. 

March  went  by,  and  sure  intelligence  came  that  the  Armada 
was  not  dissolving.  Again  Drake  prayed  the  Queen  to  let  him 
take  the  Revenge  and  the  Western  adventurers  down  to  Lisbon ; 
but  the  commissioners  wrote  full  of  hope  from  Ostend,  and 
Elizabeth  was  afraid  '  the  King  of  Spain  might  take  it  ill.'  She 
found  fault  with  his  expenses.  She  charged  Drake  with  wasting 
her  ammunition  in  target  practice.  She  had  it  doled  out  to  him 
in  driblets,  and  allowed  no  more  than  would  serve  for  a  day  and  a 
half's  service.    She  kept  a  sharp  hand  on  the  victualling  houses. 
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April  went,  and  her  four  finest  ships — the  Triumph^  the  Victory^ 
the  Elizabeth  JonaSj  and  the  Bear — ^were  still  with  sails  unbent, 
*  keeping  Chatham  church.'  She  said  they  would  not  be  wanted, 
and  it  would  be  waste  of  money  to  refit  them.  Again  she  was 
forced  to  yield  at  last,  and  the  four  ships  were  got  to  sea  in  time, 
the  workmen  in  the  yards  making  up  for  the  delay ;  but  she  had 
few  enough  when  her  whole  fleet  was  out  upon  the  Channel,  and 
but  for  the  privateers  there  would  have  been  an  ill  reckoning 
when  the  trial  came.  The  Armada  was  coming  now.  There  was 
no  longer  a  doubt  of  it.  Lord  Henry  Seymour  was  left  with  five 
Queen's  ships  and  thirty  London  adventurers  to  watch  Parma  and 
the  narrow  seas.  Howard,  carrying  his  own  flag  in  the  Ark 
Raleighy  joined  Drake  at  Plymouth  with  seventeen  others. 

StUl  the  numbing  hand  of  his  mistress  pursued  him.  Food 
supplies  had  been  issued  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  no  more  were 
to  be  allowed.  The  weather  was  desperate — ^wildest  summer  ever 
known.  The  south-west  gales  brought  the  Atlantic  rollers  into 
the  Sound.  Drake  lay  inside,  perhaps  behind  the  island  which 
bears  his  name.  Howard  rode  out  the  gales  under  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe,  the  days  going  by  and  the  provisions  wasting.  The 
rations  were  cut  down  to  make  the  stores  last  longer.  Owing  to 
the  many  changes  the  crews  had  been  hastily  raised.  They  were 
ill-clothed,  ill-provided  every  way,  but  they  complained  of 
nothing,  caught  fish  to  mend  their  mess  dinners,  and  prayed 
only  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  enemy.  Even  Howard's  heart 
fedled  him  now.  English  sailors  would  do  what  could  be  done  by 
man,  but  they  could  not  fight  with  f&mine.  '  Awake,  Madam ! ' 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  'awake,  for  the  love  of  Christ !  and  see 
the  villainous  treasons  round  about  you.'  He  goaded  her  into 
ordering  supplies  for  one  more  month,  but  this  was  to  be  positively 
the  last.  The  victuallers  inquired  if  they  should  make  farther 
preparations.  She  answered  peremptorily,  *  No ' ;  and  again  the 
weeks  ran  on.  The  contractors,  it  seemed,  had  caught  her  spirit, 
for  the  beer  which  had  been  furnished  for  the  fleet  turned  sour, 
and  those  who  drank  it  sickened.  The  officers,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  ordered  wine  and  arrowroot  for  the  sick  out  of 
Plymouth,  to  be  called  to  a  sharp  account  when  all  was  over. 
Again  the  rations  were  reduced.  Four  weeks'  allowance  was 
stretched  to  serve  for  six,  and  still  the  Spaniards  did  not  come. 
So  England's  forlorn  hope  was  treated  at  the  crisis  of  her  destiny. 
The  preparations  on  land  were  scarcely  better.  The  militia  had 
been  called  out.    A  hundred  thousand  men  had  given  their 
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names,  and  the  stations  bad  been  arranged  wbere  tbey  were  to 
assemble  if  the  enemy  attempted  a  landing.  But  there  were  no 
reserves,  no  magazines  of  arms,  no  stores  or  tents,  no  requisites 
for  an  army  save  the  men  themselves  and  what  local  resources 
could  furnish.  For  a  general  the  Queen  had  chosen  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  might  have  the  merit  of  fidelity  to  herself,  bat 
otherwise  was  the  worst  fitted  that  she  could  have  found  in  her 
whole  dominions;  and  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  coming,  if  he 
came  at  all,  at  the  head  of  the  best-provided  and  best-disciplined 
troops  in  Europe.  The  hope  of  England  at  that  moment  was  in 
her  patient  suffering  sailors  at  Plymouth.  Each  morning  they 
looked  out  passionately  for  the  Spanish  sails.  Time  was  a  worse 
enemy  than  the  galleons.  The  six  weeks  would  be  soon  gone, 
•  and  the  Queen's  ships  must  then  leave  the  seas  if  the  crews  were 
not  to  starve.  Drake  had  certain  news  that  the  Armada  had 
sailed.  Where  was  it?  Once  he  dashed  out  as  far  as  Ushant, 
but  turned  back,  lest  it  should  pass  him  in  the  night  and  find 
Plymouth  undefended ;  and  smaller  grew  the  messes  and  leaner 
and  paler  the  seamen's  faces.  Still  not  a  man  murmured  or  gave 
in.   They  had  no  leisure  to  be  sick. 

The  last  week  of  July  had  now  come.  There  were  half-rations 
for  one  week  more,  and  powder  for  two  days'  fighting.  That  was 
all.  On  so  light  a  thread  such  mighty  issues  were  now  depending. 
On  Friday,  the  23rd,  the  Armada  had  started  for  the  second  time, 
the  number  undiminished ;  religious  fervom*  burning  again,  and 
heart  and  hope  high  as  ever.  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday 
they  sailed  on  with  a  smooth  sea  and  soft  south  winds,  and  on 
Monday  night  the  Duke  found  himself  at  the  Channel  mouth  with 
all  his  flock  about  him.  Tuesday  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
north,  then  backed  to  the  west,  and  blew  hard.  The  sea  got  up, 
broke  into  the  stem  galleries  of  the  galleons,  and  sent  the  galleys 
looking  for  shelter  in  French  harbours.  The  fleet  hove  to  for  a 
couple  of  days  till  the  weather  mended.  On  Friday  afternoon 
they  sighted  the  Lizard  and  formed  into  fighting  order,  the 
Duke  in  the  centre,  Alonzo  de  Leyva  leading  in  a  vessel  of 
his  own  called  the  BaXa  Coronada^  Don. Martinez  de  Becalde 
covering  the  rear.   The  entire  line  stretched  to  about  seven  miles. 

The  sacred  banner  was  run  up  to  the  masthead  of  the  San 
Martin.  Each  ship  saluted  with  all  her  guns,  and  every  man — 
officer,  noble,  seaman,  or  slave — knelt  on  the  decks  at  a  given 
signal  to  commend  themselves  to  Mary  and  her  Son.  We  shall 
miss  the  meaning  of  this  high  epic  story  if  we  do  not  realise  that 
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both  fiides  had  the  most  profound  conviction  that  they  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Ahnighty.  Two  principles,  freedom  and 
authority,  were  contending  for  the  guidance  of  mankind.  In  the 
evening  the  Duke  sent  off  two  fast  fly  boats  to  Parma  to  announce 
hia  arrival  in  the  Channel,  with  another  reporting  progress  to 
Philip,  and  saying  that  till  he  heard  from  the  Prince  he  meant  to 
stop  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  commonly  said  that  his  officers 
advised  him  to  go  in  and  take  Plymouth.  There  is  no  evidence  for 
this.  The  island  would  have  been  a  far  more  useful  position  for  them. 

At  dark  that  Friday  night  the  beacons  were  seen  blazing  all 
up  the  coast  and  inland  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  They  crept  on 
slowly  through  Saturday,  with  reduced  canvas,  feeling  their  way — 
not  a  sail  to  be  seen.  At  midnight  a  pinnace  brought  in  a  fishing 
boat,  from  which  they  learnt  that  on  the  sight  of  the  signal  fires 
the  English  had  come  out  that  morning  from  Plymouth.  Pre- 
sently, when  the  moon  rose,  they  saw  sails  passing  between 
them  and  the  land.  With  daybreak  the  whole  scene  became 
visible,  and  the  curtain  Ufted  on  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 
The  Armada  was  between  Eame  Head  and  the  Eddystone,  or 
a  little  to  the  west  of  it.  Plymouth  Sound  was  right 
open  to  their  left.  The  breeze,  which  had  dropped  in  the 
night,  was  freshening  from  the  south-west,  and  right  ahead  of 
them,  outside  the  Mew  Stone,  were  eleven  ships  manoeuvring 
to  recover  the  wind.  Towards  the  land  were  some  forty  others,  of 
various  sizes,  and  this  formed,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  the  whole 
English  force.  In  numbers  the  Spaniards  were  nearly  three  to 
one.  In  the  size  of  the  ships  there  was  no  comparison.  With  these 
advantages  the  Duke  decided  to  engage,  and  a  signal  was  made 
to  hold  the  wind  and  keep  the  enemy  apart.  The  eleven  ships 
ahead  were  Howard's  squadron ;  those  inside  were  Drake  and 
adventm^rs.  With  some  surprise  the  Spanish  officers  saw 
Howard  reach  easily  to  windward  out  of  range  and  join  Drake. 
The  whole  English  fleet  then  passed  out  close-hauled  in  line 
behind  them  and  swept  along  their  rear,  using  guns  more  powerful 
than  theirs  and  pouring  in  broadsides  from  safe  distance  with 
deadly  effect.  Eecalde,  with  Alonzo  de  Leyva  and  Oquendo,  who 
came  to  his  help,  tried  desperately  to  close ;  but  they  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  They  were  out-sailed  and  out-cannoned.  The 
English  fired  five  shots  to  one  of  theirs,  and  the  effect  was  the 
more  destructive  because,  as  with  Eodney's  action  at  Donunica, 
the  galleons  were  crowded  with  troops,  and  shot  and  splinters 
told  terribly  among  them. 
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The  experience  was  new  and  not  agreeable.  Recalde's  division 
was  badly  cut  np,  and  a  Spaniard  present  observes  that  certain 
officers  showed  cowardice — a  hit  at  the  Duke,  who  had  kept  oat 
of  fire.  The  action  lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  was 
then  freshening  fast  and  the  sea  rising.  Both  fleets  had  by  this 
time  passed  the  Sound,  and  the  Duke,  seeing  that  nothing  could 
be  done,  signalled  to  bear  away  up  Channel,  the  English  following 
two  miles  astern.  Eecalde's  own  ship  had  been  an  especial 
sufferer.  She  wm  observed  to  be  leaking  badly,  to  drop  behind, 
and  to  be  in  danger  of  capture.  Pedro  de  Valdez  wore  round  to 
help  him  in  the  Gapitana,  of  the  Andalusian  squadron,  fouled 
the  SarUa  Catalina  in  turning,  broke  his  bowsprit  and  foretop- 
mast,  and  became  unmanageable.  The  Andalusian  Gapiiana  was 
one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  Don  Pedro  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  popular  commanders.  She  had  five 
hundred  men  on  board,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  among  other 
treasures  a  box  of  jewel-hilted  swords,  which  Philip  was  sending 
over  to  the  English  Catholic  peers.  But  it  was  growing  dark. 
Sea  and  sky  looked  ugly.  The  Duke  was  flurried,  and  signalled  to 
go  on  and  leave  Don  Pedro  to  his  fate.  Alonzo  de  Leyva  and 
Oquendo  rushed  on  board  the  San  Martin  to  protest.  It  was  no 
use.  Diego  Florez  said  he  could  not  risk  the  safety  of  the  fleet 
for  a  single  officer.  The  deserted  Gapitana  made  a  brave  defence, 
but  could  not  save  herself,  and  fell,  with  the  jewelled  swords, 
60,000  ducats,  and  a  welcome  supply  of  powder,  into  Drake's  hands. 

Off  the  Start  there  was  a  fresh  disaster.  Everyone  was  in 
ill-humour.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
in  Oquendo's  galleon.  He  was  himself  still  absent.  Some  wretch 
or  other  flung  a  torch  into  the  powder  magazine  and  jumped  over- 
board. The  deck  was  blown  off  and  two  hundred  men  along 
with  it. 

Two  such  accidents  following  an  unsuccessful  engagement  did 
not  reconcile  the  Spaniards  to  the  Duke's  command.  Pedro  de 
Valdez  was  universfiJly  loved  and  honoured,  and  his  desertion  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  so  inferior  in  numbers  was  regarded  as 
scandalous  poltroonery.  Monday  morning  broke  heavily.  The 
wind  was  gone,  but  there  was  still  a  considerable  swell.  The 
English  were  hull  down  behind.  The  day  was  spent  in  repairing 
damages  and  nailing  lead  over  the  shot  holes.  Secalde  was 
moved  to  the  front,  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  and  de  Leyva  took 
his  post  in  the  rear. 

At  stmset  they  were  outside  Portland.    The  English  had  come 
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up  within  a  league ;  but  it  was  now  dead  calm,  and  they  drifted 
apart  in  the  tide.  The  Duke  thought  of  nothing,  but  at  mid- 
night the  Spanish  officers  stirred  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  urge  him 
to  set  his  great  galleasses  to  work ;  now  was  their  chance.  The 
dawn  brought  a  chance  still  better,  for  it  brought  an  east  wind, 
and  the  Spaniards  had  now  the  weather  gauge.  Gould  they  once 
close  and  grapple  with  the  English  ships  their  superior  numbers 
would  then  assure  them  a  victory,  and  Howard,  being  to  leeward 
and  inshore,  would  have  to  pass  through  the  middle  of  the 
Spanish  line  to  recover  his  advantage.  However,  it  was  the 
same  story.  The  Spaniards  could  not  use  an  opportunity  when 
they  had  one.  New-modelled  for  superiority  of  sailing,  the 
English  ships  had  the  same  advantage  over  the  galleons  as  the 
steam  cruisers  would  have  over  the  old  three-deckers.  While  the 
breeze  held  they  went  where  they  pleased.  The  Spaniards  were 
outfiailed,  outmatched,  crushed  by  guns  of  longer  range  than 
theirs.  Their  own  shot  flew  high  over  the  low  English  hulls,  while 
every  ball  found  its  way  through  their  own  towering  sides.  This 
time  the  Swti  Martva  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  Her  double  timbers 
were  ripped  and  torn ;  the  holy  standard  was  cut  in  two ;  the 
Water  poured  through  the  shot  holes.  The  men  lost  their  nerve. 
In  such  ships  as  had  no  gentlemen  on  board  notable  signs  were 
observed  of  flinching. 

At  the  end  of  that  day's  fighting  the  English  powder  gave 
out.  Two  days'  service  had  been  the  limit  of  the  Queen's  allow- 
ance. Howard  had  pressed  for  a  more  liberal  supply  at  the  last 
moment,  and  had  received  the  characteristic  answer  that  he  must 
state  precisely  how  much  he  wanted  before  more  could  be  sent. 
The  lighting  of  the  beacons  had  quickened  the  official  pulse  a 
little.  A  small  addition  had  been  despatched  to  Weymouth  or 
Poole,  and  no  more  could  be  done  till  it  arrived.  The  Duke, 
meanwhile,  was  left  to  smooth  his  ruffled  plumes  and  drift  on 
upon  his  way.  But  by  this  time  England  was  awake.  Fresh 
privateers,  with  powder,  meat,  bread,  fhiit,  anything  that  they 
could  bring,  were  pouring  out  from  the  Dorsetshire  harbours. 
Sir  George  Carey  had  come  from  the  Needles  in  time  to  share 
the  honours  of  the  last  battle,  '  roimd  shot,'  as  he  said,  '  flying 
thick  as  musket  balls  in  a  skirmish  on  land.' 

The  Duke  had  observed  uneasily  from  the  San  MarthCa  deck 
that  his  pursuers  were  growing  more  numerous.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  definitely  to  go  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  shelter  his 
fleet  in  the  Solent,  land  ten  thousand  men  on  the  island,  and 
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stand  on  his  defence  till  he  heard  £rom  Panna.  He  must  fight 
another  battle ;  but,  cnt  up  as  he  had  been,  he  had  as  yet  lost 
but  two  ships,  and  those  by  accident.  He  might  fiedrly  hope  to 
force  his  way  in  with  help  from  above,  for  which  he  had  special 
reason  to  look  in  the  next  engagement.  Wednesday  was  a 
breathless  calm.  The  English  were  taking  in  their  supplies. 
The  Armada  lay  stiU,  repairing  damages.  Thursday  would  be 
St.  Dominic's  Day.  St.  Dominic  belonged  to  the  Duke's  own 
family,  and  was  his  patron  saint.  St.  Dominic,  he  felt  sure, 
would  now  stand  by  his  kinsman. 

The  morning  broke  with  a  light  air.  The  English  would  be 
less  able  to  move,  and  with  the  help  of  the  galleasses  he  might  hope 
to  come  to  close  quarters  at  last.  Howard  seemed  inclined  to 
give  him  his  wish.  With  just  wind  enough  to  move  the  Lord 
Admiral  led  in  the  Ark  Raleigh  straight  down  on  the  Spanish 
centre.  The  Ark  outsailed  her  consorts  and  found  herself  alone 
with  the  galleons  all  roand  her.  At  that  moment  the  wind 
dropped.  The  Spanish  boarding-parties  were  at  their  posts.  The 
tops  were  manned  with  musketeers,  the  grappling  irons  all  pre<-^ 
pared  to  fling  into  the  Ark's  rigging.  In  imagination  the  English 
admiral  was  their  own.  But  each  day's  experience  was  to  teach 
them  a  new  lesson.  Eleven  boats  dropped  from  the  Ark's  sides 
and  took  her  in  tow.  The  breeze  rose  again  as  she  began  to  move. 
Her  sails  filled,  and  she  slipped  away  through  the  waters,  leaving 
the  Spaniards  as  if  they  were  at  anchor,  staring  in  helpless  amaze- 
ment. The  wind  brought  up  Drake  and  the  rest,  and  then  began 
again  the  terrible  cannonade  from  which  the  Armada  had  already 
snfifered  so  frightfully.  It  seemed  that  morning  as  if  the  English 
were  using  guns  of  even  heavier  metal  than  on  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding days.  The  armament  had  not  been  changed.  The  growth 
was  in  their  own  frightened  imagination.  The  Duke  had  other 
causes  for  uneasiness.  His  own  magazines  were  also  giving  out 
under  the  unexpected  demands  upon  them.  One  battle  was  the 
utmost  which  he  had  looked  for.  He  had  fought  three,  and  the 
end  was  no  nearer  than  before.  With  resolution  he  might  still 
have  made  his  way  into  St.  Helen's  roads,  for  the  English  were 
evidently  afraid  to  close  with  him.  But  when  St.  Dominic,  too, 
failed  him  he  lost  his  head,  he  lost  his  heart,  and  losing  heart  he 
lost  all.  In  the  Solent  he  would  have  been  comparatively  safe, 
and  he  could  easily  have  taken  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  his  one 
thought  now  was  to  find  safety  under  Parma's  gaberdine  and  make 
for  Calais  or  Dunkirk.    He  supposed  Parma  to  have  already 
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embarked,  on  hearing  of  his  coming,  with  a  second  armed  fleet, 
and  in  condition  for  immediate  action.  He  sent  on  another 
pinnace,  pressing  for  help,  pressing  for  ammunition,  and  fly  boats 
to  protect  the  galleons ;  and  Parma  was  himself  looking  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Armada,  with  no  second  fleet  at  all,  only  a 
flotilla  of  river  barges  which  would  need  a  week's  work  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  crossing. 

Philip  had  provided  a  splendid  fleet,  a  splendid  army,  and  the 
finest  sailors  in  the  world  except  the  English.  He  had  fedled  to 
realise  that  the  grandest  preparations  are  useless  with  a  fool  to  com- 
mand. The  poor  Duke  was  less  to  blame  than  his  master.  An 
office  had  been  thrust  upon  him  for  which  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
a  single  qualification.  His  one  anxiety  was  to  find  Parma,  lay  the 
weight  on  Parma's  shoulders,  and  so  have  done  with  it. 

On  Friday  he  was  left  alone  to  make  his  way  up  Channel 
towards  the  French  shore.  The  English  still  followed ;  but  he 
counted  that  in  Calais  roads  he  would  be  in  French  waters,  where 
they  would  not  dare  to  meddle  with  him.  They  would  then,  he 
thought,  go  home  and  annoy  him  no  further.  As  he  dropped 
anchor  in  the  dusk  outside  Calais  on  Saturday  evening  he  saw,  to 
his  disgust,  that  the  endemoniada  gente — the  infernal  devils — as 
he  called  them,  brought  up  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  half 
a  league  astern  of  him.  His  one  trust  was  in  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
and  Parma  at  any  rate  was  now  within  touch. 


J.  A.  Froude. 
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To  an  Old  Violin. 

COULD  it  but  speak,  what  strange  and  moving  stories, 
What  tales  of  joy  and  grief,  it  would  unfold, 
Of  faded  beauty  and  forgotten  glories, 
Of  love  and  sorrow  in  the  days  of  old ! 

Perchance  it  played  the  grave  and  stately  measure 
While  powdered  couples  trod  the  minuet ; 

Perhaps  it  was  a  beggar's  only  pleasure, 
Or  helped  a  Prince  his  trouble  to  forget ! 

Ah,  Violin  !  we  dream  and  wonder  vainly — 
Time  with  the  sweet  June  roses  never  stays-  - 

The  past  is  dead ;  we  cannot  learn  more  plainly 
The  buried  history  of  forgotten  days. 

Yet,  as  a  faint  and  odorous  sweetness  lingers 
With  faded  petals,  though  their  bloom  be  fled— 

So,  charmed  anew  by  sympathetic  fingers. 
You  bring  a  haunting  memory  of  the  dead  ; 

So,  as  of  old,  you  speak  in  tenderest  fashion, 
Mellow  with  memories  of  unseen  years, 

To  raise  our  minds  from  worldly  care  and  passion, 
And  stir  the  thoughts  that  lie  so  close  to  tears. 


Anthony  C.  Deane. 
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Evelyn  Moore's  Poet. 
I. 

SHE  met  him  at  Venice,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Campanile  in  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark's. 
Her  mother  had  refused  to  go  up  to  the  summit  with  her. 
*  My  dear  Evelyn,'  Mrs.  Moore  said  testily,  with  the  querulousness 
of  old  age,  *  how  can  you  ever  expect  me,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  get 
to  the  top  of  that  dreadful  tower  ? ' 

*  I  dcnCt  expect  you,  mother  dear,'  Evelyn  answered  with  a 
sigh — she  was  twenty-seven  and  romantic;  'but  how  can  you 
expect  me  to  go  away  from  Venice  without  having  seen  the  view 
from  the  Campanile  ?  You  can  sit  on  one  of  those  nice  chairs 
by  the  Caf6  over  yonder,  and  watch  the  crowd.  I  won't  be  gone 
long ;  just  look  about,  and  wait  for  me.' 

It  was  Evelyn's  first  visit  to  Venice,  and  she  was  charmed  with 
everything — the  gondolas,  the  pigeons,  St.  Mark's,  the  Doge's 
Palace,  the  dark  women  in  the  streets,  the  red  sails,  the  green 
water.  So  she  mounted  the  Campanile  with  eager  feet ;  such  an 
easy  ascent,  too — no  horrid  stone  steps,  but  a  continuous  inclined 
plaae  of  smooth'-wom  bricks,  gently  winding  round  and  round,  and 
so  very  well  lighted.  At  the  top  she  emerged  on  the  square 
gallery  of  the  platform.  All  Venice  glowed  at  her  feet  in  reful- 
gent sunshine — the  five  cupolas  of  St.  Mark's,  the  red  tower  of 
San  Giorgio,  the  myriad  spires  of  the  town,  the  vast  dome  of  the 
Salute.  For  a  moment  Evelyn  held  her  breath,  dazed  with 
excess  of  pleasure.  It  was  all  so  lovely !  The  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence of  the  golden  mosaics,  the  £mtastic  effect  of  the  gilt-winged 
angels  on  the  Gothic  pinnacles,  the  Byzantine  glories  of  the  vast 
£Ei(ade,  the  arcades  of  the  loggia,  the  twin  pillars  of  the  Piazzetta — 
bursting  upon  her  all  at  once,  they  fairly  made  her  heart  stop. 
And  then  the  serpentine  curve  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Fortuna's 
gilded  ball  on  the  Dogana  di  Mare,  Nero's  gilt  horses  above  the 
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portal  of  the  great  church,  the  Giadecca  stretching  maplike  over 
the  lagoon  to  the  south,  the  snowy  dells  and  pencilled  lines  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  sun-smitteuy  to  northward  !  It  was  too  much  for 
one  first  view.    She  drew  back,  half-paralysed  by  it. 

'  How  lovely ! '  she  murmured,  half  aloud,  gazing  down  from 
the  parapet  at  the  roofs  and  domes  of  the  magic  city,  threaded  by 
silver  lanes  of  gleaming  water.    '  How  perfect !    How  exquisite ! ' 

'  Yes,  it  i%  exquisite,'  a  clear  and  cultivated  English  voice  broke 
in  beside  her.  '  Especially  this  afternoon*  A  divine  October 
day !  Such  glorious  sunshine ;  such  unusual  clearuess  !  I  come 
up  here  twice  a  week ;  but  never  before,  in  three  years  of  Venice, 
have  I  seen  the  Istrian  Mountains,  beyond  the  Adriatic,  with 
their  furrowed  snows  so  magnificently  lighted  up  by  the  pale  rose 
of  sunset.' 

*  It's  my  first  visit,'  Evelyn  answered,  leaning  for  support  on 
the  parapet,  and  just  glancing  at  the  stranger.  He  was  a  comely 
youDg  man,  say  thirty  or  thereabouts,  with  light  straw-coloured 
beard,  cut  daintily  to  a  point,  and  a  supple,  thin  figure,  very  tall 
and  athletic-looking. 

*  Oh, indeed!'  the  stranger  answered,  drawing  his  beard  through 
his  hand  and  caressing  it  gently ;  '  then  you're  fortunate  in  your 
first  glimpse  of  this  glorious  view.  Such  pink  light  is  rare,  even 
here  in  Titian's  Venice.' 

*  How  lucky ! '  Evelyn  replied,  turning  away  toward  the  other 
side,  partly  because  she  wanted  to  take  in  the  whole  bird's-eye 
picture  undisturbed ;  but  partly,  too,  from  a  vivid  sense  of  British 
respectability.  The  perfect  lady  mustn't  yield  to  conversation  with 
a  casual  stranger  in  a  brown  tweed  suit,  no  matter  how  handsome, 
well-bred,  and  gentlemanly,  whom  she  meets  by  pure  chance  on  the 
top  of  a  campanile.  She  was  a  pretty  woman ;  and  she  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  herself. 

But  the  young  man  with  the  pointed  beard  was  not  thus  to  be 
baulked  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

'  You  have  no  glasses,'  he  said,  following  her,  and  o£fering  her 
his  own,  which  were  of  bright  aluminium.  *  These  are  very  power- 
ful. If  you've  never  been  up  here  before,  you  won't  Imow  the 
different  buildings,  or  the  lagoons  and  islands.  So  many  of  the 
churches  seem  quite  different  from  above.  From  the  canals  and 
eampi  you  see  only  the  doorways  and  the  marble  fisipades  ;  from 
this  height,  on  the  other  hand,  you  look  down  upon  nothing  but 
brick  walls  and  tiled  cupolas.* 

Evelyn  accepted  the  proffered  glasses  with  somewhat  doubtful 
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grace.  She  wasn't  quite  certain  whether  it  was  quite  proper  to 
take  them.  She  had  been  brought  up  at  Clapham,  in  the  strictest 
sect  of  their  religion,  a  Grundyite.  But  the  young  man  was  so 
attentive,  and  had  such  a  sweet,  suave  voice,  that  she  hardly  thought 
it  could  be  so  wrong  after  all  to  talk  to  him.  As  she  gazed  through 
the  glasses  from  point  to  point,  he  kept  following  the  direction  of 
her  glance  with  his  eyes,  and  describing  to  her  one  by  one  the 
different  islets  and  channels.  *  That's  San  Lazzaro  over  yonder/  he 
said,' with  the  Armenian  monastery :  such  an  interesting  place — has 
an  Oriental  library.  The  smaller  islands  in  the  foregroimd  are  Sant* 
Elena  and  San  Servolo ;  and  beyond  them  you  can  just  see  the  high 
bank  of  the  Lido.  The  church  on  the  nearest  island,  with  the  basin 
in  front,  is  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  I  always  admire  its  red-brick  cam- 
panile, so  honest  and  workmanlike,  with  the  bells  showing  through, 
and  the  marble  top  stuck  just  where  it's  wanted  for  constructive 
effect  to  complete  the  picture.  They  call  it  Maggiore,  you  see,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  one,  San  Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni,  Saint 
George  of  the  Slavonians,  over  yonder  to  eastward.  He  was  always 
a  great  saint  here  in  Venice,  was  St.  George — Oriental,  you  know, 
very.  That's  St.  George  of  the  Greeks  with  the  slender  campanile 
jutting  out  just  in  front  of  it.  Plenty  of  Georges,  big,  little,  or 
middle-sized,  everywhere  that  Byzantine  influence  penetrates ;  and 
Venice,  of  course,  is  essentially  a  bit  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
isolated  by  pure  chance  on  this  side  of  the  Adriatic.  There's  the 
Saint  himself  (you  can  make  him  out,  I  dare  say),  in  gilded  armour 
flamboyant  in  the  sun  on  top  of  the  dome  of  San  Giorgio  Magr 
giore ;  he's  always  in  armour — a  most  warlike  man  of  God,  repre- 
senting the  Church  militant,  exactly  as  you  know  him  on  our  own 
crowns,  engaged  wich  his  short  sword  in  demolishing  the 
dragon.  You've  read  about  him  in  Gibbon,  no  doubt,  I  suppose. 
What !  no  ?   Well,  you  ought  to,  then.    It's  all  most  interesting.' 

This  was  just  the  sort  of  conversation  Evelyn  loved  to  hear. 
It  flattered  her  vanity.  Without  being  quite  above  her  range  of 
comprehension,  it  gave  her  a  vague  sense  of  moving  for  the  mo- 
ment in  literary  society.  She  felt  she  was  really  learning  come- 
thing.  The  stranger  was  well-informed,  and  obviously  eager  to 
impart  his  information  to  a  ready  listener.  He  teemed  with  facts 
about  Sansovino  and  Bellini.  Before  he  had  finished  he  had  told 
his  pretty  friend  at  full  length  what  Gibbon  had  to  say  about  the 
knightly  saint,  and  what  the  orthodox  critics  had  to  say  about 
Gibbon's  theory.   He  had  explained  to  her  Clermont- Ganneau's 
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abstruse  affiUation  of  the  Cappadocian  George  on  the  Egyptian 
HoruB.  He  had  discoursed  most  pleasantly  of  the  Slavonian  mer^ 
chants  who  gave  their  name  in  old  time  to  one  of  the  many  St. 
G-eorges,  and  to  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  He  had  waxed  eloquent 
on  the  mediaeval  Venetian  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Esterlings  of  the  Baltic.  He  had  taught  her  so  much,  in 
fact,  that  Evelyn's  poor  head  was  in  a  perfect  whirl  with  it.  She 
carried  away  from  all  he  said  some  vague  flitting  phantasmagoria 
of  Doge  Dandolo's  cap  and  Qaeen  Catherine  of  Cyprus,  of  Roman- 
esque arches  and  Venetian  Gothic,  of  the  porphyry  knights  at  the 
comer  of  the  Piazzetta  and  the  Runic  inscriptions  on  the  lions  of 
the  Arsenal.  Yet  the  stranger  was  so  pleasant  and  so  sofb-toned 
withal  that,  as  she  listened,  she  thought  she  must  remember  every 
word  of  it.  He  had  put  everything  so  gracefully  and  in  such 
simple  words  that  even  the  unlearned  and  untravelled  like  herself 
could  easily  understand  him. 

Just  at  the  last,  when  Evelyn  was  beginning  to  feel  she  really 
muii  go  now,  or  mother  would  be  so  angry,  the  stranger,  looking 
down  upon  the  carved  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  Piazza  below, 
quoted,  half  to  himself,  some  melodious  lines  of  English  poetry. 
They  were  beautiful,  Evelyn  thought ;  and,  indeed,  she  was  right ; 
many  critics  of  fine  taste,  both  before  and  since,  have  stamped 
them  with  their  approval.  *  How  lovely ! '  she  said  timidly,  glancing 
back  at  his  frank  face  as  he  passed  the  pale  straw-coloured  beard 
through  his  hand  once  more,  and  looked  curiously  hard  at  her. 
'  Whose  are  they,  I  wonder  ? ' 

The  handsome  young  man  gave  a  faint  little  start  of  surprise 
and  pleasure.  '  My  own,'  he  said  simply.  *  I'm  so  glad  you  like 
them/ 

Evelyn  drew  back,  and  cast  down  her  hazel  eyes,  half-alarmed. 
She  was  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  the  society  of  authors.  *  Your 
own  ? '  she  repeated,  taken  by  surprise.  *  Oh,  how  awfully  nicej 
Then  I  suppose  you're  a  poet  ? ' 

*  I  write  verses,'  the  young  man  answered  with  modest  reserve 
— '  verses  and  plays.  They  have  been  favourably  received  in  London 

and  elsewhere.    Very  favourably  indeed  Well,  yes,  I  sup- 

,pose  I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  call  myself  a  poet.' 

He  said  it  with  such  evident  native  bashfulness,  yet  with  an 
undercurrent  of  manly  and  not  unbecoming  pride,  that  Evelyn, 
for  her  part,  was  simply  charmed  with  him.  Little  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  trust  her  own  judgment  in  matters  of  art,  she  felt 
sure  in  her  own  mind  the  verses  the  young  man  had  just  recited 
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to  her  were  genuine  poetry.   And,  emboldened  by  his  modesty, 
she  said  so,  frankly. 

The  young  man's  eye  flashed  unspoken  gratitude.  *  Oh !  I'm 
so  glad  you  think  them  good/  he  answered,  leaning  across  towards 
her  and  beaming.  '  It's  encouraging  to  be  praised.  Praise  is  the 
best  spur.  It  leads  one  on  to  do  more.  We  none  of  us  get  too 
much  of  it.' 

*  But  you  said  your  x)oems  and  plays  had  been  so  well  received,' 
Evelyn  interposed,  half  doubtful. 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up  very  proud  and  erect,  and  a 
shade  passed  momentarily  over  his  handsome  features.  '  Oh,  yes, 
'WtU  received,*  he  said,  with  a  curious  emphasis — ^  very  well  re- 
ceived— indeed.   Most  cordially  applauded  But  that,  after 

all — ^well,  you  know  that's  not  everything.' 

He  let  his  soft  voice  drop,  with  a  studied  air  of  mystery.  Every 
syllable  sounded  as  distinct  as  a  bell.  Evelyn  was  longing  to 
know  what  his  words  could  mean — especially  as  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  pathetic  glance  that  invited  inquiry  and  the  chance  of  ex- 
planation. But  just  at  that  moment  her  eye  fell  by  accident  on 
her  mother  below,  gazing  about  among  the  dense  crowd  with 
fidgety  apprehension.  The  daughter's  conscience  pricked  her.  *  I 
must  go,'  she  said  hurriedly,  handing  the  young  man  back  his 
luxurious  opera-glasses.  'My  mother's  waiting  for  me  below. 
I've  left  her  too  long.  I'm  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  use  of 
these,  and  for  the  very  kind  way  you've  pointed  everything  out 
to  me.' 

The  stranger  looked  disappointed.  His  face  fell  suddenly.  He 
had  missed  one  chance.  But  he  raised  his  hat  none  the  less  with  a 
bom  courtier's  grace.  *  Good  afternoon,'  he  said,  bowing  low ;  and 
his  bow  was  instinct  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  *  I'm  glad  to 
have  been  of  service  to  a  lady  in  any  way.'  He  paused  for  a 
second ;  then  he  added,  with  grave  dignity, '  Perhaps  I  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  so  appreciative  a  critic  again  to-morrow.' 

*  Perhaps,'  Evelyn  answered  with  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
hardly  knowing  if  she  did  right  to  encourage  him  so  far — though 
she  feared  it  wasn't  likely.  And,  indeed,  she  descended  the  inclined 
plane  with  a  passing  pang  of  distinct  regret  at  the  thought  that 
she  would  probably  never  again  meet  him  while  she  lived — that 
charming  poet ! 
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EvELYN^s  mind  was  full  of  the  young  man  with  the  pointed  beard 
for  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  all  night  long.  To  say  the  truth, 
her  path  had  not  hitherto  been  strewn  with  poets ;  and  now  she 
had  found  one  she  was  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  him.  She 
regretted  so  much  she  hadn't  asked  him  his  name.  She  might 
have  ordered  his  poems  and  plays  from  London.  Or  perhaps  they 
were  in  the  Tauchnitz ;  and,  if  so,  of  course,  she  could  even  have 
got  them  without  delay  in  Venice.  But  now  the  chance  was  gone, 
the  critical  moment  was  lost ;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  who  the 
imknown  singer  might  be  would  pursue  her  for  a  lifetime. 

He  was  somebody ;  of  that,  at  least,  she  was  perfectly  sure. 
Quite  undoubtedly  somebody.  There  was  an  impressiveness  in  his 
grave  smile,  a  solemn  dignity  in  his  pointed  beard,  a  modesty  in 
his  clear  and  well-modulated  voice,  that  at  once  acclaimed  him 
something  above  the  mere  common  poetaster.  Only  a  man  of 
mark  could  have  admitted  with  such  frank  grace,  with  such 
conscious  worth,  yet  with  such  retiring  simplicity,  the  gentle  im- 
peachment of  being  a  real  live  poet.  And  a  real  live  poet  he  was, 
so  Evelyn  said  to  herself  a  hundred  times  over  between  one  and 
three  in  the  morning.  His  figure  had  by  that  time  assumed  heroic 
proportions.  Quite  unconsciously  to  herself,  indeed,  Evelyn  was 
falling  in  love  with  him. 

Next  day,  after  her  early  coffee,  she  strolled  out  by  herself  (as 
her  Baedeker  bid)  into  the  square  of  St.  Mark's.  Her  mother  was 
tired,  and  didn't  want  to  walk  till  after  luncheon.  So,  red  guide- 
book in  hand,  Evelyn  made  her  way  dutifully,  by  devious  paths, 
into  the  marvellous  atrium  of  that  queen  of  churches,  and  b^an 
spelling  out  with  honest  care,  as  best  she  might,  the  meaning 
of  the  mosaics  in  the  outer  vestibule.  For,  in  her  own  blind 
way,  like  most  others  of  her  kind,  she  was  eager  after  culture, 
and  wished  to  learn  all  she  could  from  this  one  Italian  tour, 
the  first  and  last,  in  all  likelihood,  that  would  ever  be  vouch- 
safed to  her.  But  oh  !  how  curt  and  lifeless  good  Herr  Baedeker 
seemed,  with  his  cut-and-dried  facts,  after  the  rich  living  voice 
of  yesterday  evening  on  the  Campanile.  In  vain  "she  tried  to 
solve  those  quaint  riddles  in  gilt  glass.  They  evaded  her  elu- 
sively.  She  longed  for  the  handsome  stranger  with  the  straw- 
coloured  beard  to  read  for  her  the  enigma  of  those  world-old 
cupolas  I 
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As  she  stood  there,  puzzling  hard  over  Noah  and  his  vine, 
her  eyes  rooted  on  the  ceiling,  a  delicate  voice  at  her  side  made 
her  start  vrith  astonishment.  'Yon  should  begin  at  the  far 
right,'  it  said  in  bell-like  tones,  ^  not  to  the  left,  as  usual.  The 
history's  told  the  opposite  way  from  the  way  you  read :  it  be- 
gins at  the  end  there.  The  Creation's  in  the  first  dome,  the 
Deluge  in  the  second,  father  Abraham  in  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  legend.' 

Evelyn's  face  shone  with  unaffected  delight.  This  was  really 
providential.  She  greeted  the  stranger  like  an  old  friend  re- 
covered, as  he  paused  and  raised  his  hat,  half-surprised  himself 
at  his  own  temerity  in  so  boldly  accosting  her.  *  Oh,  how  nice ! ' 
she  said,  frankly  holding  out  one  gloved  hand.  ^  Now  you'll  be 
able  to  tell  me  what  it's  all  of  it  driving  at.  That's  the  making 
of  Adam,  I  can  see,  overhead;  but  she  doesn't  look  like  Eve, 
the  winged  figure  beside  him.' 

'  Oh  no ! '  the  young  man  answered,  gazing  above  with  eager 
eyes  at  the  stiff  and  beautiful  old  Byzantine  figures.  *Why 
should  Eve  have  wings  ?  She  was  a  woman  just  like  you,  only 
— not  half  so  interesting.  Besides,  if  you  look  close,  you'll  see 
Eve's  being  taken,  a  little  farther  on,  out  of  Adam's  right  side,  in 
a  separate  compartment.  This  is  earlier  in  the  scenes.  That's 
the  Lord,  you  notice,  who  had  made  Adam  with  his  hands  out  of 
plastic  clay,  exactly  like  a  sculptor ;  and  the  little  winged  figure 
he  holds  to  Adam's  mouth  is  the  soul  of  man,  as  yet  untabemacled. 
The  Lord  is  just  going  to  breathe  into  Adam's  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  will  then  become  a  living  soul,  as  you  read  in  the 
Scriptures.  See  how  frankly  and  naively  the  old  artificers  con- 
ceived the  gist  of  the  passage.  The  Lord  stuffs  the  soul  down 
Adam's  throat  in  as  literal  a  sense  as  one  might  stuff  down  a 
bolus.' 

Evelyn  saw  he  was  right  at  once — ^though  she  herself  would 
never  have  guessed  it.  But  the  knowledge  delighted  her.  Quite 
willingly  she  committed  herself  into  the  stranger's  hands  to  be  led 
about  the  building.  He  had  nothing  to  do,  he  said,  and  would  be 
charmed  to  show  her  round,  and  explain  what  he  could  to  her. 
^  I  can  verge,'  he  said,  laughing ;  ^  I  know  almost  every  stone  in 
St.  Mark's  by  heart,  and  if  you  care  to  hear,  I  shall  be  proud  of 
such  a  listener.* 

Evelyn  felt  raised  in  her  own  esteem  by  the  handsome 
stranger's  apparent  partiality.  Young  men  at  home,  at  Glapham, 
with  1^S9  th^u  half  his  brains  (not  to  speak  of  the  pointed  beard), 
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affected  to  think  lightly  of  her  feminine  intellect.  This  clever 
young  poet,  the  ablest  and  nicest  man  she  had  ever  yet  met,  was 
all  courtly  deference  and  poUte  appreciation.  Nothing  pleases  a 
woman  so  much  as  to  find  she  can  talk  her  best  to  the  cleverest 
men.  Their  quickness  to  seize  and  to  put  into  words  what  she 
leaves  half-unexpressed  makes  her  seem  abler  than  she  is,  and  so 
flatters  her  soul  with  the  subtlest  flattery. 

She  followed  him  round  the  portico,  drinking  in  at  every  pore 
the  knowledge  he  flashed  in  upon  her.  He  made  her  see  every- 
thing. The  strange  old  figures  in  Byzantine  attitudes  seemed  to 
live  at  his  word  upon  their  golden  backgrounds.  The  stories  in 
dumb  show  on  the  pictured  arches  seemed  to  enact  themselves 
afresh  at  his  explanations.  The  animals  that  waddled,  two  and  two, 
into  the  Ark ;  the  dove  that  flew,  wooden,  across  the  solid  waters ; 
the  builders  who  fell  out  over  the  Tower  of  Babel — she  read 
them  all  now  with  the  true  eye  of  faith  in  their  twelfth-cen- 
tury simplicity.  Then  her  poet,  nothing  loth,  led  her  passive 
round  the  church,  inside  and  out — chapels,  sacristy,  and  gallery. 
He  paused  by  the  spiral  alabaster  column  that  came  from  Solo- 
mon's Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  he  showed  her  the  golden  pall  that 
covers  the  very  bones  of  the  second  Evangelist ;  he  pointed  out  the 
short,  square  pillars,  deeply  scored  with  inscriptions  in  mystic 
Greek  characters  *  conveyed,  the  wise  call  it,'  he  said,  with  a  queer 
smile,  ^  from  the  demoUshed  church  of  St.  Saba  at  Ptolemais.' 
Evelyn  drank  it  all  in  with  wondering  delight ;  'twas  so  charming 
to  be  treated  on  terms  of  such  perfect  intellectual  equality  by  so 
learned  a  personage. 

'  How  well  you  know  Venice,'  she  exclaimed  at  last,  as  she 
stood  with  her  back  to  the  Doge's  jMilace,  gazing  up  at  the  ornate 
south  fit)nt  of  St.  Mark's,  with  its  encrusted  portico.  *  You  seem 
to  me  to  have  learnt  every  stone  of  it.' 

^  Why,  of  course,'  the  young  man  answered,  looking  almost 
half-surprised  at  so  simple  a  remark.  'I  almost  consider  the 
Bialto  my  own ;  the  scene  of  one  of  my  very  best-known  plays  is 
laid  in  the  city.' 

*  IJoi  The  Grondoliers  "  ?  '  Evelyn  put  in,  somewhat  hastily, 
glancing  with  vague  alarm  at  so  distinguished  a  playwright.  Mr. 
Gilbert  must  surely  be  much  more  than  thirty. 

'No,  710^  "The  Gondoliers,"'  the  young  man.  replied,  with  a 
half-contemptuous  smile.  *  Though  it's  had  a  longer  run,'  he 
added  after  a  pause,  '  on  the  London  boards  than  any  of  those 
slight  things  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's.' 
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He  spoke  with  such  confidence  and  such  a  studied  air  of  high 
intellectual  disdain  that  Evelyn  was  half-afraid  her  suggestion 
had  offended  him.  Clearly,  she  thought  to  herself,  he  must  be 
somebody  very  distinguished.  And,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  the  young  man  quoted  more  than  once  a  few  verses  of 
his  own,  from  one  of  his  Italian  dramas,  which  she  recognised  as 
possessing  the  truest  and  highest  ring  of  dramatic  poetry.  So 
eager  was  she  to  discover  his  identity,  indeed,  that  she  was  quite 
relieved  when  at  parting  he  asked  her  politely  if  he  might  learn 
her  name.  Evelyn  gave  it  him,  all  trembling,  with  a  droop  of 
the  long  dark  lashes.  The  young  man  in  return  pulled  out  a 
Bussia-leather  card-case,  and  presented  her  with  a  card.  She 
gazed  on  it,  hardly  knowing  what  distinguished  poet  she  ought 
most  to  expect.  'Twas  with  a  faint  little  start  of  siuprise  and 
disappointment  that  she  read  the  simple  words,  'Mr.  William 
Sperling.' 

She  had  never  even  heard  of  him ! 

For  a  moment  she  regretted  it  was  no  better-known  name. 
Next  instant  her  heart,  loyal  to  him  already,  had  made  answer 
to  her  doubts  :  '  What  matters  his  name  ?  What  matters  his 
fame?  Those  are  both  extraneous.  He  is  what  he  is.  If  not 
&mous  as  yet,  he  must  be  one  day.  Or  if  never  at  all,  still  none 
the  less  great  because  not  famous.' 

Swiftly  as  all  this  passed  though  her  mind,  however,  her  poet 
yet  noted  it  with  the  instinctive  quickness  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment. ^  You  never  heard  my  name  before  ? '  he  said,  looking  down 
at  her  hurriedly  with  a  strange  air  of  anxiety. 

Evelyn  rose  to  the  occasion.  *  No,  I  never  heard  it  before,' 
she  answered,  with  a  frank  smile ;  '  and  I  was  so  perfectly  sure 
you  were  someone  very  great,  both  from  your  verses  and  your 
talk,  that  I  frdly  expected  to  recognise  it  at  once  as  very  familiar. 
All  the  more  so  as  I'm  sure  I've  heard  or  read  somewhere  some 
of  the  lovely  verses  you  repeated  to  me  this  morning.' 

The  young  man  was  standing,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  Piazzetta  to 
bid  her  adieu.  He  ran  his  fingers  for  a  moment  through  his  light 
chestnut  hair,  and  flung  it  picturesquely  off  his  high  white  fore- 
head. '  I  expected  as  much,'  he  said,  with  an  abstracted  air,  fixing 
his  clear  blue  eyes  on  her.  ^  I'm  seldom  recognised — indeed,  I 
may  almost  with  truth  say,  never.'  Then  he  added,  after  a  short 
pause, '  But  that's  not  the  name  under  which  I  publish  my  poems 
and  plays.   I  adopt  a  pseudonym.' 

*What  is  it?'  Evelyn  cried,  now  burning  with  curiosity. 
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She  could  remember  no  playwright  of  the  present  day — especially 
one  80  young — who  seemed  to  her  mind  to  fulfil  for  a  moment  all 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  But  then  she  knew  so  little 
of  the  world  of  literature. 

The  young  man,  however,  only  smiled  once  more  that  enig- 
matic smile  of  his,  and  handed  her  with  grave  and  deferential 
care  into  the  gondola  he  had  called  for  her.  '  Ah !  no,'  he  said, 
smiling,  and  shaking  his  head  with  grave  solemnity.  ^  That  would 
be  to  tell  you  too  much,  and  too  soon,  I  think.  Some  other  day, 
perhaps ' — he  waved  his  hand  gracefully. 

*  Whither,  signer  ? '  the  gondolier  asked,  looking  up  at  him 
and  bowing. 

*  Whither,  signora  ? '  the  poet  echoed,  with  a  laugh. 

*  To  the  Hotel  Britannia,'  Evelyn  answered,  with  half  a  blush, 
feeling  vaguely  ashamed  of  so  prosaic  an  address  in  that  romantic 
Venice, 

*  And  I,'  the  young  man  answered,  as  if  to  complete  the  intro- 
duction, *  have  apartments  of  my  own,  very  nice  little  rooms,  on 
the  Fondamenta  delle  Zattere.' 

He  raised  his  hat  once  more  with  a  regretful  air.  He  vom  so 
handsome !  As  the  gondola  glided  away  by  the  Boyal  Grardens 
Evelyn  saw  him  still  standing  there,  bareheaded  and  abstracted. 
She  was  really  in  love  with  him  now — ^no  use  in  denying  the  fact ; 
and  it  occurred  to  her  in  a  flash  that  he  too — ^well,  perhaps  he 
too  was  in  love  with  her.  She  was  pretty  and  intelligent ;  and 
then,  of  course,  a  poet's  fancy  ! 


III. 

At  the  Britannia  that  evening  Evelyn  was  sitting  at  iohle 
d'h6te^  a  little  disconsolate  at  the  thought  that  she  might  never 
again,  perhaps,  behold  her  ud  known  singer.  Her  mother  sat 
next  her,  with  a  little  black  shawl  round  her  ample  shoulders ; 
and  Evelyn  had  turned  towards  her,  to  combat  for  the  twentieth 
time  since  they  crossed  the  Channel  the  maternal  suspicions 
against  the  soup  of  the  Continent.  'WTiile  she  was  engaged  on 
that  hopeless  task  somebody  glided  in,  unperceived,  along  the 
parquetry  floor,  and  took  the  vacant  seat  next  her.  When  she 
turned  to  her  place  again,  she  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  while  a 
conscious  flush  rose  hot  to  her  very  forehead.  '  What !  you,  Mr. 
Sperling ! '  she  cried,  scarcely  able  to  contain  herself.    '  I  thougl^t 
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you  said  you  had  permanent  rooms  of  your  own  on  the  Fondamenta 
delle  Zattere/ 

'  So  I  have/  the  poet  answered,  with  apologetic  shyness,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  his  napkin — '  very  nice  little  rooms,  which  I've  fur- 
nished and  decorated.  But  I  &ncied — well,  you  see,  Miss  Moore, 
it's  lonely  to  be  always  by  myself  in  lodgings,  so  I  decided  just 
for  once  to  come  to  the  hotel  and  seek  a  little  society/ 

*  Then  you're  dining  here  to-night  ? '  Evelyn  asked,  secretly 
flattered. 

The  poet  looked  embarrassed.  *  I've  taken  rooms  here  for  the 
present,'  he  answered,  playing  idly  with  his  bread,  *I — eh — I 
mean  to  keep  them  on  as  long — as  long  as  I  find  it  comfortable.* 

He  glanced  meaningly  at  Evelyn  as  he  spoke.  She  under- 
stood him  perfectly.  Her  heart  gave  one  wild  bound.  This  was 
too  good  to  be  true.  Her  poet  meant  to  stop  there  as  long  as 
she  did. 

All  through  dinner  that  night  Evelyn  lived  and  moved  in  the 
seventh  heavens.  How  cold  and  formal  it  seemed,  that  conven- 
tional introduction.  *  Mother  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Sperling,  who  I 
told  you  was  so  kind  to  me  at  St.  Mark's  this  morning.*  Her 
mother,  turning  round,  took  him  in  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
stony  matronly  British  stare.  But  what  was  that  to  Evelyn? 
Her  singer  had  come  there  on  purpose  that  he  might  sit  by  her 
side ;  and  he  talked  to  her  all  through  dinner.  Ah !  Heaven,  how 
he  talked !  She  knew  now  what  it  meant,  that  Biblical  phrase 
about  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels. 

For  his  voice  was  low  and  sweet,  and  his  words  were  exquisite. 

After  dinner  they  went  into  the  salon.  Mrs.  Moore  took  up 
Oalignani,  and  ensconced  herself  comfortably  in  an  easy-chair. 
Oaiignani,  indeed,  in  place  of  the  poet's  bright  talk !  Yet  Evelyn 
was  glad  of  it.  She  wanted  him  all  to  herself,  in  the  comer  of 
the  garden  that  opens  out  upon  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  moonlit 
water.  She  wanted  him,  and  she  got  him.  He  sat  and  talked 
to  her  in  his  melodious  voice.  Through  the  trellised  window  they 
could  just  catch  glimpses  now  and  again  of  wandering  gondolas 
upon  the  silvery  channel,  gondolas  that  glided  by  with  coloured 
lanterns  at  their  prows,  and  women  in  light  wraps  stretched  voluptu- 
ously at  full  length  beneath  the  lazy  felze.  Santa  Maria  loomed 
large  against  the  twilight  sky;  vague  sounds  of  singing  voices 
floated  in  upon  them,  as  they  sat,  from  a  barca  just  opposite. 

'  How  long  will  you  stop  here  ? '  Evelyn  asked  at  a  pause  in 
tJxe  cof^versation,    She  trembled  for  the  answer, 
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*  How  long  will  you  ? '  the  poet  answered,  growing  bold,  and 
gazing  across  at  her  inquiringly. 

Evelyn's  heart  beat  high.    Her  full  bosom  heaved  and  fell. 

*  I  don't  quite  know/  she  answered,  dropping  her  voice.  '  We 
intended  a  week.  Bat  perhaps — if  we  like  the  place,  I  might 
persuade  my  mother  to  stop  a  little  longer.' 

'  Then  /  stop  as  long  as  you  stop,'  the  poet  said  boldly. 
*  Do,  please,  be  persuasive.'  He  was  feeling  his  wings  now.  This 
one  woman  understood  him. 

The  barca  drew  nearer,  with  Chinese  lanterns  all  aglow;  it 
paused,  pensive,  just  in  front ;  women's  voices  floated  soft  across 
the  waters  of  the  canal,  singing  gay  Venetian  serenades,  with  just 
an  occasional  undertone  of  Italian  melancholy.  Evelyn  and  the 
poet  broke  off  their  talk  and  listened.  What  more  seductive  than 
music,  heard  at  night,  by  two  together?  At  last,  as  the  voices 
finished,  the  poet  burst  in  once  more.  '  You  sing  yourself^'  he 
said  confidently.  ^  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  can  see  it  untold.  There's 
a  fulness  in  your  throat  that  always  betrays  the  bom  songstress.' 

*  Yes,  I  sing — a  little,'  Evelyn  answered,  well  pleased  that  he 
should  have  noticed  her  peculiarities  so  close ;  and  without  fur- 
ther demand,  not  waiting  for  the  airs  and  graces  of  Clapham 
society,  she  rose  from  her  chair  at  once  and  sat  herself  down  at 
the  hotel  piano.  Oh,  how  glad  she  was  she  had  spent  so  many 
weary  years  in  cultivating  what  voice  kind  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her !  For  she  sang  really  well,  and  to-night,  under  pressure 
of  so  unwonted  a  stimulus,  her  throat  seemed  to  flow  and  trill  as 
she  herself  had  never  before  known  it.  Love  is  a  mighty  master 
of  music  to  mortals. 

As  for  the  poet,  he  leant  over  her,  drinking  it  in,  delighted. 
When  she  finished,  his  eyes  met  hers  and  murmured  a  mute 
'Thank  you.'  For  a  moment  he  said  nothing;  then  he  bent 
down  and  uttered  in  a  very  low  voice  three  lines  of  poetry : 

'  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.' 

Evelyn  glanced  up  at  him  with  one  hand  just  quivering  over 
the  notes  on  the  keyboard. 

*  Your  own  ? '  she  asked  in  a  tremulous  voice. 
The  poet  nodded  assent. 

*From  one  of  my  best  plays,'  he  said,  *  You've  never 
seen  it?' 
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'  I  don't  think  so,*  Evelyn  answered,  arching  her  eyebrows  in 
doubt.    '  But  tell  me  the  name  of  it.' 
The  poet  shook  his  head. 

*  No,  not  yet,'  he  said  slowly,  with  a  very  resigned  air.  *  It 
wouldn't  do  just  now.  You  might  be  just  like  the  others.'  And 
he  relapsed  for  a  moment  into  meditative  silence. 

IV. 

The  next  five  days  were  for  Evelyn  a  time  of  unalloyed  happi- 
ness. She  spent  the  greater  part  of  them  in  exploring  Yeniee, 
side  by  side  with  her  poet.  He  lent  them  his  own  gondola  for 
the  purpose,  with  two  romantic  yellow-girdled  attendants.  Her 
mother  went  with  them — ^in  the  back  seat  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
sure;  but  what  did  that  matter?  Mrs,  Moore  disliked  getting 
i  in  and  out  at  the  steps  so  much  that  she  was  content  on  the  whole 
to  take  her  Venice  passively  leaning  back  on  the  padded  black 
cushions  in  the  luxurious  sunlight.  The  Grand  Canal,  the  palaces, 
the  life,  the  bustle,  the  movement,  were  quite  enough  for  her, 
she  said.  At  her  time  of  life  she  didn't  want  to  go  climbing  up 
steps  and  campaniles*  So  she  lounged  outside  on  the  leather- 
covered  seats,  while  Evelyn  and  Mr,  Sperling  explored  the. 
churches,  the  palazzi,  the  galleries.  And,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  took  their  time  about  it.  Evelyn  was  in  no  hurry  to  tear 
herself  away  from  the  Frari  or  the  Eedentore,  with  such  a  guide 
as  her  poet  to  explain  it  all  at  full  length  to  her. 

*  You  love  Italy,'  she  said  once  to  him  as  he  stepped,  half- 
reluctantly,  with  eyes  still  loitering,  away  from  the  carved  capitals 
of  the  Doge's  palace. 

*Yes,  I  love  it,'  her  new  friend  said  earnestly,  with  that 
strange,  grave  air  she  so  often  noticed.  '  The  scene  of  half  my 
plays  is  laid  somewhere  or  other  in  Italy :  Venice,  Padua,  Verona, 
Borne,  Syracuse,  Naples.  I  prefer  my  Italian  plays  to  all  others  I 
have  written.  They're  more  real,  more  vivid.  The  passion  of 
the  South  seems  to  inspire  me  as  I  write  them.'  He  paused  one 
second,  then  he  added,  musingly,  *  Yes,  yes,  I  love  Italy — ^almost 
as  much  as  I  love  j/ou,  Evelyn.' 

Evelyn's  heart  gave  a  fierce  bound.  'Twas  the  very  first  time 
he  had  called  her  by  her  Christian  name — the  very  first  time  he 
had  openly  avowed  his  growing  love  for  her. 

'  Then  you  love  me  ? '  she  cried,  trembling  and  tingling  at  his 
words,    *  You  really  love  me  ? ' 
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The  poet  leaned  over  towards  her  as  earnestly  as  he  dared  on 
the  open  Biva. 

*  Why,  of  course  I  love  you,  Evelyn,*  he  said,  gazing  tenderly 
down  at  her.  *  You  must  have  known  it  long  since ;  you  must 
surely  have  felt  it.* 

*  I  think  I  guessed  it,*  Evelyn  answered  very  low.  Then  her 
wonder  and  joy  found  vent  in  words.  ^  But  oh !  Mr.  Sperling,' 
she  cried,  tinming  round  towards  him  suddenly,  ^  what  on  earth 
can  you  have  seen  in  me  to  make  you  love  me  ? ' 

She  said  it  quite  seriously,  earnestly,  doubtfully.  She  felt 
him  in  many  ways  so  &r  above  her  level.  The  verses  he  had 
recited  to  her  were  so  beautiful  and  so  true.  She  was  sure  in  her 
own  soul  he  was  a  very  great  poet. 

But  her  lover,  flushing  rosy  red  in  that  handsome  face  of  his, 
made  answer  at  once,  with  a  charming  smile : 

'  What  have  I  found  in  you  to  make  me  love  you  ?  Why, 
Evelyn,  sympathy.* 

They  were  alone  on  the  Piazza  steps.  He  beckoned  his 
gondoliers. 

*To  the  Giudecca!'  he  cried.  *We  can  talk  better  here 
under  the  covering,  Evelyn.' 

Then  he  spoke  with  burning  energy : 

*  I  wanted  to  tell  you  so,'  he  went  on  in  a  quivering  voice  as 
they  sank  behind  the  cabin.  *  I  wanted  to  tell  you  why  it  is. 
You're  so  diflTerent  in  every  way  from  all  the  others.  Other 
women,  when  I  talk  to  them,  may  like  me  very  well ;  they  may 
be  polite  to  my  verses ;  they  may  admire  them  and  praise  them, 
and  say  kind  things  of  them,  but  they  laugh  at  me  myself ;  I  can 
see  at  a  glance  they  don't  believe  in  me.  Now,  you  believe  in 
me,  I  could  tell  from  the  very  first  moment  you  really  believed 
in  me.  That  made  me  love  you ;  for  love,  you  know,  is  in 
essence  sympathy.*  He  leaned  across  to  her,  under  cover  of  the 
great  black  fdze.  *  Love  has  always  something  egotistic  in  it,' 
he  went  on,  fixing  her  with  his  blue  eyes.  *  I  admit  that  freely. 
I've  never  pretended  for  one  moment  to  ignore  it.  That  you 
appreciate  me,  that  I  appreciate  you,  is  to  each  of  us  half  the 
reason  for  loving  one  another.  But  you  must  often  have  enjoyed 
that  luxury,  Evelyn — 'tis  a  pretty  woman's  right.  To  mt^  on  the 
contrary,  it's  a  new  sensation.  Never,  till  I  met  you,  my  own  dear 
child,  have  I  found  one  woman  on  earth  to  believe  in  me !  * 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke.  He  smoothed  it  tenderly. 
Evelyn'e  heart  leapt  up  at  the  pressure,  and  throbbed  high  in  lier 
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breast.  She  didn't  attempt  to  prevent  him.  She  returned  his 
caress.    She  leant  over  to  him  eagerly. 

'  But  oh !  Mr.  Sperling/  she  cried,  in  a  choking  voice,  I  can't 
understand  that.  You're  so  great,  so  sweet,  so  true  and  deep  a 
poet!' 

'  Yes,  they  all  allow  ihxd^  he  answered,  with  a  sad,  low  cad- 
ence— *  as  to  the  verses  themselves,  they  all  allow  it.  But  as  to 
mc — ah !  no,  that's  quite  another  thing.  You're  the  very  first 
woman  that  has  ever  believed  in  me.' 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  began  to  repeat  at  once,  in  soft 
musical  tones,  a  sonnet  of  his  own  making.  ^  I  wrote  it  last 
night,'  he  said,  still  smoothing  her  hand  with  his  own ;  '  I  think  you 
can  guess  whose  face  it  was  that  inspired  it.' 

Evelyn  listened,  too  proud  and  delighted  for  words.  It  was 
like  a  dream  to  her  to  think  she  should  have  given  the  impulse 
to  such  noble  poetry.  One  line  in  particular  burnt  itself  at  once 
into  her  heart  and  brain :  '  Swifb  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any 
dream.' 

She  felt  instinctively  that  was  a  master's  handicraft.  And 
she  told  him  so  in  broken  words,  so  pleased  and  happy  was  she. 

Her  poet  drew  back,  and  gazed  at  her  tenderly.  *  You  remind 
me  of  four  lines  I  once  wrote  in  a  book,'  he  said,  with  the  simple 
self-confidence  of  a  great  soul : 

'  Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity  ; 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 

*  That's  the  case  with  you,  I'm  afraid,  dear  Evelyn.  You  love 
me,  and  therefore  you  think  all  I  do  and  all  I  write  perfection.' 
He  toyed  for  a  moment  with  the  rings  on  her  finger,  unreproved, 
'  And  yet,'  he  went  on  slowly,  ^  that's  feur  better  than  the  rest. 
'Tis  nobler  to  see  me  through  those  deceptive  eyes  of  purblind 
Cupid  than  to  laugh  at  me,  as  the  others  do,  and  misread  me 
altogether.' 

'  I  can't  think  how  anybody  could  ever  possibly  laugh  at  you,' 
Evelyn  said,  looking  up  into  the  calm  grave  face,  whose  lips 
almost  touched  her.  *  You  seem  to  me  too  high,  too  noble  to 
laugh  at.' 

*  But  I  haven't  told  you  all  yet,'  her  poet  answered,  with  a 
tremulous  cadence.    *  I  must  hnoxi)  you  love  me  first  before  I  tell 
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you  my  secret.  Say  you  will  be  mine,  Evelyn ;  Bay  you  will  be 
mine  in  spite  of  everything.    Don't  think  me  too  hasty. 

*  Nay,  trust  me,  lady ;  I  wiU  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange.' 

Evelyn  let  her  eyes  drop.  '  I  will  be  yours,'  she  murmured, 
with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy.  Their  lips  met  in  the  gondola.  For  a 
moment  those  two  were  supremely  happy. 

V. 

That  evening,  as  Evelyn  played  on  the  piano  in  the  salo^y  the 
poet  leant  over  her  and  listened,  enraptured.  'I've  made  up 
some  lines  as  you  sat  there/  he  whispered  in  her  ear ;  '  I  mean 
to  put  them  into  the  new  Italian  play  I'm  writing : 

*  What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.   When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever;  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too.' 

Evelyn's  face  glowed  with  unaffected  transport.  How  won- 
derful that  she,  a  simple  solicitor's  daughter  from  Clapham, 
should  fire  a  true  poet's  soul  with  such  beautiful  verses!  She 
thought  so  in  her  own  heart,  and  she  said  so  to  him  frankly. 

Her  lover  smiled  a  quiet,  self-restrained  smile. 

*  And  I,  too,'  he  said,  '  sometimes  think  to  myself,  seeing  how 
rare  and  precious  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  poet,  why  should  I,  of  all 
men,  just  chance  to  be  born  one  ?  But,  Evelyn,  you're  more  a 
thousand  times  than  that :  you  are  already  all  that  poets  feign. 
You  are  more  than  a  poet,  seeing  that  you  must  needs  draw 
poetry  from  whoever  sees  you.' 

Evelyn  went  to  bed  that  night  very,  very  happy.  Though  her 
poet  would  not  tell  her  by  what  name  he  was  known  to  the  outer 
world,  she  had  no  doubts  on  that  score.  You  had  only  to  talk 
with  him  to  feel  his  greatness. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Moore  stopped  at  home  with  a  bad  cold. 
Without  being  unfilial,  Evelyn  thought  it  most  opportune.  She 
had  all  that  long  day  to  herself— and  Willie.  He  made  her  call 
him  Willie  now,  and  it  seemed  quite  natural.  When  she  said  so, 
he  smiled. 

*  Why,  of  course,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  love  i%  natural  to  humanity. 
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You  may  bury  your  Miranda  in  an  enchanted  isle,  yet,  trust  me, 
when  her  Ferdinand  once  drifts  ashore  she  will  take  to  him  as 
naturally  as  Eve  took  to  Adam ! ' 

Evelyn  felt  he  was  right.  This  new  love  that  had  sprung  up 
so  suddenly  within  her  was  yet  so  deep-rooted,  so  native,  so 
instinctive,  that  she  somehow  felt  as  if  she  had  always  belonged 
to  him. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  the  poet  took  her  on  foot  to  many 
unvisited,  strange  nooks  of  Venice.  He  dived  down  short  courts 
and  under  darkling  doorways.  Evelyn  liked  that  even  better 
than  gliding  in  a  gondola  along  the  Grand  Canal,  or  by  the  narrow 
waterways  that  intersect  the  city.  Her  lover  led  her  through  a 
labyrinth  of  intricate  lanes  or  sunless  colli^  paved  with  slabs  of 
worn  stone,  and  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  high  walls  of  houses. 
Quaint  little  bridges,  single-arched,  iron-railed,  carried  them 
every  here  and  there  across  some  tiny  rio,  where  brown-&ced 
women  with  big  gold  earrings  sat  washing  soiled  clothes  in  still 
dirtier  water.  Dusky  bargemen  floated  by  with  cigarettes  in 
mouth,  and  cha£fed  the  girls  good-humouredly  in  their  soft 
Venetian  dialect.  Now  and  again  the  poet  emerged  for  a  moment 
on  the  paved  little  eampo  of  some  sequestered  church,  whose 
florid  £Ei(ade  and  tall  brick  campanile  gave  picturesque  dignity  to 
their  squalid  surroundings.  Red  petticoats  hung  drying  from 
mysterious  balconies.  Children  played  barefooted  in  the  sun- 
smitten  squares;  girls  drew  water  from  carved  spouts  at  the 
marble  fountains  into  hammered  copper  pails ;  men  lounged,  and 
talked,  and  gesticulated  fiercely,  and  discussed  the  flaring  electoral 
posters  displayed  in  red  and  green  on  the  bare  walls  of  the  dead 
monasteries.  It  was  quite  another  Venice  from  the  Venice  of  the 
tourists  who  lolled  back  at  their  ease  in  the  cushioned  gondolas,  yet 
none  the  less  replete  with  light  and  life  and  colour  for  all  that.  The 
clear  notes  of  church  bells  floated  vaguely  overhead ;  beneath,  came 
the  low  plash  of  unseen  oars  in  the  waterway.  Musical  cries  of 
^  Stain*  ^Preni^r  rang  round  darkling  comers  firom  invisible 
boatmen.  All  else  was  silent,  save  for  the  hUrry  of  frequent  feet 
upon  the  narrow  pavement.  A  stillness  as  of  death  seemed  to 
pervade  the  city. 

The  poet  led  her  on  through  strange  ways  and  back  alleys 
where,  alone,  she  would  hardly  have  dared  to  penetrate.  He 
plunged  down  lonely  lanes,  through  the  heart  of  the  native  town, 
past  Santa  Maria  Formosa  and  the  Ponte  del  Paradise,  by  whose 
quay  flat  boats  laden  with  firewood  were  discharging  their  cargo 
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into  arcaded  magazines.  On  and  on  they  went,  througli  queer 
alleys  which  smelt  of  dried  fish^  and  sour  wine,  and  garlic.  From 
church  portals,  as  they  passed,  came  close  fames  of  incense. 
Here  and  there  the  poet  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  headlong 
course  to  point  out  some  Gothic  arch,  some  fiomanesque  pillar, 
some  Benaissance  doorway.  By  endless  small  bridges  and  strange 
zigzag  detours,  past  courtyards  and  camjn,  across  stagnant  canals, 
he  led  her,  unresisting,  towards  the  quarter  of  the  Grhetto.  At 
last  they  reached  a  fantastic  little  red-washed  square,  far  from 
the  centre  of  life,  where  one  broader  channel  debouched  full  front 
in  a  sort  of  small  harbour  upon  the  open  lagune. 

So  queer  a  little  square  Evelyn  never  had  seen  during  her 
whole  long  life  of  eight  days  in  Venice.  'Twas  a  deserted  campo. 
The  buildings  around  it  were  plastered  with  orange  and  pink 
distemper ;  many  of  them  had  balconies  of  old  white  marble 
balustrades  in  the  last  crumbling  stage  of  decay  and  dilapidation. 
Medallions  stood  encrusted  in  the  palazzo  walls ;  oval  windows 
with  dusty  gratings  opened  out  on  the  canal ;  the  stucco,  peeling 
off,  revealed  underneath  a  mouldering  substratum  of  water-worn 
brickwork.  All  was  picturesque  and  antique  and  untidy.  The 
very  flags  were  untrodden,  save  for  two  or  three  yellow-haired 
Venetian  children,  and  a  woman  in  a  flaming  vermilion  shawl,  by 
the  porch  of  the  great  house,  who  was  performing  her  toilet 
most  innocently  al  fresco.  At  the  far  end,  by  the  lagoon,  a  funny 
red  church  rose  high  in  the  air,  with  a  Byzantine  dome  and  a 
great  square  belfry.  The  poet  turned  to  Evelyn  with  an  under- 
current of  proprietary  pride  in  his  voice.  'This  is  untouched 
Venice,'  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  tumble- 
down Bomanesque  doorway — *  Venice  as  it  was  before  the  tourists 
and  the  steamboats  spoiled  it.' 

*It's  very  picturesque,'  Evelyn  said,  half  shrinking.  *Twa8 
the  most  she  could  honestly  say,  for  to  her  English  eye  the  whole 
place  sadly  needed  repairs  and  whitewash. 

The  poet  gazed  up  at  the  squat  square  tower  with  paternal 
affection,  '  I  consider  this  campanile  as  good  as  my  own,'  he  said, 
smiling.  *  I  give  the  man  who  takes  care  of  it  ten  francs  a  week 
to  let  me  go  up  there  whenever  I  choose,  and  write  verses  on  the 
summit.  I've  written  the  best  part  of  my  new  Italian  play  there. 
Its  scenes  are  laid  in  Venice — and  you  know  its  heroine.  I  can't 
compose  it  in  a  dingy,  stingy,,  close-walled  room;  I  need  the 
open  air,  the  expanse,  the  broad  horizon.  You  must  come  up  to 
the  top  and  see  the  view  from  my  study,  as  I  call  it.  Nobody 
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knows  it  but  me,  and  yet  it's  the  finest  picture  to  be  found  in 
Venice/ 

Evelyn  drew  back,  half-alarmed,  as  he  opened  the  rusty  door. 
'  The  stairs  look  so  shaky/  she  said,  shrinking ;  ^  do  you  think 
they'll  bear  me?' 

Her  lover  laughed  Ughtly.  *  Bear  you  ? '  he  cried,  much 
amused ;  '  what,  a  featherweight  like  you  ?  Why,  you're  light  as 
gossamer.  'Twould  bear  a  round  hundred  of  such  Ariels  easily* 
The  steps  are  solid  stone ;  there  isn't  a  stabler  or  firmer-set  square 
old  tower  to-day  in  Venice.' 

At  the  sound  of  his  musical  voice  the  old  custodian  in  the 
sacristy  sallied  forth  to  greet  him  with  Italian  suavity.  '  Grood 
morning,  signer,'  he  cried,  rubbing  his  withered  hands;  'and 
good  morning,  signora.  The  view  to-day  is  magnificent,  superb, 
delicious,  inexpressible.  You  take  the  signora  to  the  top  to  see 
it  ?  You  are  lucky  in  such  a  day ;  not  for  a  week  have  I  seen 
the  snow -mountains  so  beautiful.' 

The  poet  nodded  and  smiled,  and  dropped  a  piece  of  twenty 
francs  in  good  yellow  gold  into  the  wrinkled  and  expectant  hand 
stretched  forth  to  him.  Evelyn  was  far  too  truly  and  purely  in 
love  to  harbour  for  a  moment  one  mercenary  thought  of  him. 
Yet  she  noted,  half-unconsciously,  as  she  had  noted  before,  that 
her  Willie  was  both  rich  and  lavishly  generous.  He  gave  to  all 
who  asked  with  reckless  profusion  ;  and  his  rooms,  where  she  had 
gone  with  her  mother  to  tea,  were  furnished  with  taste  and  with 
reputed  Donatellos. 

The  poet  gave  her  his  hand  up  the  dark  and  tortuous  stair- 
case. When  she  reached  the  top  step  she  felt  at  once  he  had 
not  exaggerated  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  The  tower  looked 
down  sheer  into  the  green  water  below ;  beneath,  lay  the  little 
church  with  the  Byzantine  dome,  the  quaint  pink  square,  the 
crowded  houses  of  the  Ghetto.  On  one  side  stood  the  city, 
steepled  and  turreted  from  end  to  end ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
lagoon,  the  broad  plain,  the  distant  white  mountains.  The  poet 
pointed  with  one  delicate  white  hand  towards  a  range  of  purple 
heights  in  the  middle  distance.  *  Do  you  know  what  those  are  ? ' 
he  asked  eagerly.  'They're  the  Euganean  hills,  the  divinely 
touched  Euganeans.    You  remember  them  in  Shelley  : 

'  'Mid  the  mountains  Euganean 
I  stood  listening  to  the  psean 
With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hail 
The  sun's  uprise  majestical. 
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And  at  their  foot,  you  know,  lies  Padua,  which  youVe  read  about, 
of  course,  in  2%6  Merchant  of  Venice^ 

*  Oh  yes,  I  remember,'  Evelyn  put  in  with  spirit,  overjoyed 
to  bear  her  part  in  this  literary  conversation.  *It  was  Portia 
who  lived  there.' 

The  poet  drew  her  to  a  seat ;  then,  for  the  first  time,  she 
noticed  that  the  platform  of  the  tower  was  fitted  up  in  rude  state 
as  an  outdoor  study.  It  had  springy  metal  chairs,  and  a  long 
garden-seat,  and  a  painted  iron  table,  with  pens  and  inkbottle* 
A  tiled  canopy  overhead  just  protected  them  from  the  weather. 
The  poet  threw  himself  on  the  bench  and  drew  Evelyn  down 
beside  him.  *  Now  that  was  just  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to 
si)eak  to  you  about,'  he  said  earnestly.  *  I  brought  you  here  on 
purpose.'  His  face  of  a  sudden  grew  most  grave  and  anxious. 
*  Before  we  go  any  further,  Evelyn,'  he  went  on,  *  I  want  us  to 
understand  one  another  clearly  about  this  matter.  I  want  now, 
in  short — to  tell  you  my  secret.' 

Evelyn  trembled  violently.  She  couldn't  conceal  from  herself  the 
fact  that  she  longed  to  learn  it.  And  yet  she  dreaded  it.  '  Whatever 
it  may  be,  dear,'  she  feltered,  leaning  across  to  him  tenderly,  and 
seizing  his  hand  in  hers  with  a  woman's  impulse,  '  I  shall  love 
you  all  the  same ;  I  shall  always  be  true  to  you.' 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully.  *  I  wish  I  could  think  so,'  he 
said,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh ;  '  I  only  wish  I  could  think  so ! 
But  where  none  of  the  rest  will  believe  me,  how  can  I  hope  that 
you  will  ?    They  all  fall  away — as  soon  as  ever  they  learn  it.' 

Evelyn  gazed  into  those  clear  blue  eyes,  in  which  no  guile 
lurked  unseen,  and  felt  sure,  whatever  it  might  be,  she  could 
really  trust  him.  '  Oh  no ! '  she  cried,  pressing  his  hand  in 
return.  *  Not  with  me,  dear  Willie.  I  love  you  ;  I  trust  you ;  I 
shall  always  believe  in  you.' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  hardly  knew  how  he 
should  begin  to  break  it  to  her.  Then  he  went  on  with  quiet 
dignity.  *  In  the  first  place,'  he  said,  bracing  himself  up,  as  it 
were,  against  a  possible  disappointment,  '  I  want  to  ask  you 
seriously  one  thing.  Have  you  ever  heard,  or  read,  or  seen  in  a 
book  any  of  my  lines  before  ?  Did  they  sound  at  all  familiar  to 
you?' 

*  Well,  I've  fancied  at  times,'  Evelyn  answered,  with  truth, 
*  I  must  certainly  have  read  or  heard  them  somewhere.' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  but  did  they  recall  any  name  to  you  distinctly  ? ' 

*  No,  nothing  distinctly.    I've  only  a  sort  of  vague  impression 
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in  the  background  of  my  mind  that  I  must  have  kno^n  them 
before — sometime,  somewhere/ 

The  poet's  face  fell.  He  must  try  another  tack.  So  &r, 
it  was  clear,  she  hadn't  yet  discovered,  or  even  doubted,  hia 
identity. 

'  Well,  I  must  begin  all  over  again,'  he  continued,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  brow  with  a  weary  gesture.  ^  Those  sonnets  that 
I  read  to  you  at  the  Britannia  one  night — ^you  had  never  before 
seen  them  ? ' 

*No,  never,*  Evelyn  answered,  too  honest  to  say  yes,  yet 
sorry  to  disappoint  him.  *  We  live  so  very  little  in  the  world  of 
letters,  you  see.  But  I'm  sure,  at  any  rate,  they  were  exquisite 
poetry.' 

*  Oh  yes,  everybody  says  iliaii  he  answered,  with  such  evident 
chagrin  that  it  quite  took  away  from  the  seeming  conceit  of  so 
open  an  avowal.  ^  I  don't  mind  about  thai ;  it's  the  question  of 
the  authorship  alone  that  troubles  me.' 

*  Why,  what  about  the  authorship  ? '  Evelyn  asked,  astonished. 
Who  that  heard  him  could  doubt  'twas  he  indeed  that  wrote 
them  ? 

Her  lover  drew  himself  up  with  a  very  embarrassed  air,  and 
leaned  one  arm  carelessly  on  the  mouldering  red  parapet.  *  Well, 
I'm  rich,'  he  said  slowly ;  *  I  have  lots  of  money.  My  father  was 
a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  Birmingham.  He  left  me  everything. 
When  a  man's  rich,  he  has  always  relations  by  the  score  who'll 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  his  estate  away  from  him.  And 
when  a  man  passes  under  an  assumed  name  or  publishes  under  a 
pseudonym  it's  always  diflScult  for  him  to  reclaim  his  own  work 
when  he  will,  especially  if  he's  let  many  years  elapse  before  he 
makes  the  reclamation.  Those  two  things,  you  see,  have  been 
sadly  against  me.' 

*  But  under  what  name  did  you  publish  ? '  Evelyn  asked,  all 
eagerness. 

The  poet  leaned  forward  with  his  clasped  hands  clenched  and 
his  earnest  eyes  fixed  hard  on  her.  *  Evelyn,  my  darling ! '  he 
cried  excitedly,  with  trembling  lips — ^my  own  heart's  darling, 
my  queen,  my  empress,  forgive  me  if  in  one  thing  I  have 
wittingly  deceived  you.  The  name  under  which  I  publish  is  my 
own  real  name.  It's  the  one  I  gave  you  which  alone  is  an 
assumed  one.' 

Evelyn  drew  back  in  alarm.  *  Then  why  did  you  give  me  it  ? ' 
she  exclaimed,  taken  aback  at  his  excitement. 
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'  I  had  every  excuse,'  her  lover  answered  penitently.  *  It's 
the  name  I  go  by — ^have  always  gone  by  in  the  world.  I  can't 
do  otherwise.  If  I  assumed  my  own,  don't  you  see,  my  relations 
woald  be  down  upon  me  and  would  seize  my  fortune.' 

*But  your  plays,'  Evelyn  cried;  *  they're  acted  and  pub- 
lished in  your  own  right  name,  I  suppose  ?  At  least,  so  yon  told 
me.' 

'Oh  yes,  and  that's  just  why  nobody  will  believe  I  wrote 
them.' 

*  And  your  real  name  is  '  She  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

*  Can't  you  guess  ? ' 
*No,  IcanV 

'  What !  a  writer  of  famous  plays,  the  scenes  of  many  of  them 
laid  in  Italy?' 

Evelyn  shook  her  head,  still  in  a  maze.  This  mystification 
puzzled  her. 

The  poet  turned  round  to  her  with  a  great  glow  on  his  fece. 
He  was  transformed — transfigured.  The  tall  white  brow,  the 
straw-coloured  beard,  the  clear  blue  eyes,  the  expressive  mouth, 
all  were  lighted  up  now  with  the  intensest  emotion,  '  My  name,' 
he  said  solemnly,  '  is — William  Shakespeare  ! ' 

'  And  your  plays  ? '  Evelyn  gasped,  hardly  daring  to  ask  it. 

'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  Romeo  and  Jvlietj  The 
Tempest,  All  those  are  Italian.  On  Northern  themes.  King  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Harrdet,  Cymbeline,* 

VI. 

There  was  a  long,  deep  pause  for  several  seconds.  And  during 
that  pause  each  lived  over  and  unlived  again  their  whole  previous 
acquaintance. 

Evelyn  grasped  at  one  glance  the  whole  horror  of  the  situation. 
Her  poet,  her  lover,  her  king,  was  a  monomaniac !  Cultivated, 
learned,  able,  intelligent,  literary — but  still  a  monomaniac  !•  The 
lines  he  had  written  to  her,  the  passages  he  had  quoted  to  her, 
were  not  one  of  them  his  own,  but  every  word  of  them  Shake- 
speare's. And  yet  he  was  a  poet  still,  a  bom  poet  in  fibre ;  a  man 
of  culture,  a  man  of  fancy,  a  thinker,  a  phrase-maker.  He  was 
the  cleverest  talker,  the  widest  reader,  the  best-informed  scholar 
she  had  ever  yet  come  across.  His  conversation  itself  was 
brilliant  and  wise  and  eloquent ;  no  wonder  she  had  thought  him 
capable  of  writing,  as  he  had  said  he  did,  those  Shakespearean 
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gems  be  was  constantly  showering  upon  her.  She  had  loved  him 
before,  and  she  loved  him  still ;  yet  the  bitterest  element  in  all 
this  terrible  disillusion  was  the  painful  thought  that  her  own 
ignorance  alone  had  made  him  fall  in  love  with  her.  A  better- 
read  woman  would  have  detected  at  once  the  truth,  that  the  lines 
he  recited  were  simply  Shakespeare's,  and  would  have  laughed  at 
him,  as  he  said,  for  his  mad  claim  to  their  authorship.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  because  "she  failed  to  detect  their  source, 
because  she  thought  they  were  his,  because,  as  he  put  it  himself, 
she  gave  him  her  sympathy. 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  Evelyn  couldn't  help  feeling  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  the  whole  pitiful  pathos  of  it.  He  longed  to  be 
loved  ;  but  he  must  only  be  loved  as  William  Shakespeare.  And 
as  such,  in  eflfect,  for  eight  days  she  had  loved  him.  The  face,  the 
voice,  the  straw-coloured  beard,  each  counting  for  something ;  but 
'twas  the  poet  himself,  the  singer  of  sweet  songs,  that  most  of  all 
had  attracted  her.  And  now  she  knew  the  poet  was  dead  for 
three  centuries,  and  the  verses  she  fancied  he  had  written  to  her- 
self were  common  property  in  every  house  in  Ed  gland ! 

As  for  her  lover,  he  watched  her  face  all  this  time  with 
intensest  interest.  As  each  thought  passed  across  it,  he  read  it 
like  a  woman.  He  was  tremulous  for  the  result  of  that  appalling 
disclosure — the  disclosure  that  had  already  cost  him  so  many 
valued  friendships.  At  last  he  spoke,  but  'twas  in  a  saddened' 
voice.  *  Well,  you  don't  believe  me,'  he  said  slowly,  as  if  with  a 
knife  in  his  throat.  'You  think  it  isn't  so.  You're  just  like 
the  other  ones.' 

Evelyn  leaned  forward  on  the  table  with  hands  clasped  and 
bloodless.  Even  then  she  was  true  to  him.  The  disillusion  had 
stunned  her,  but  had  not  shaken  her  trust.  She  knew  he  was  a 
madman ;  she  knew  she  was  alone  with  him  on  that  lonely  tower; 
but  she  wasn't  afraid  of  him.  Mad  or  sane,  she  felt  at  once  he 
was  a  gentleman — too  gentle  a  creature  to  do  willing  harm  to  her 
or  to  anyone. 

*  Willie,'  she  cried,  looking  across  at  him  with  real  pathos  in 
her  eyes,  *  I  believe  in  you  still ;  I  love  you  dearly ! ' 

But  her  poet  drew  back  as  she  approached,  and  held  his  left 
hand  in  front  of  him,  palm  outward,  as  if  to  forbid  her  touching 
him  till  she  had  answered  his  next  question.  'That's  not 
enough,'  he  said  hoarsely.  'You  must  tell  me  more  than 
that.    Do  you  or  don't  j^ou  believe  I  wrote  Macbeth,  Othello^ 
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Evelyn's  lips  trembled  hard.  'Twas  a  terrible  position.  Bat 
stiU,  even  so,  «he  would  be  true  to  herself,  and  true  to  her  poet. 

can't  believe  it/  she  answered,  with  an  ashen  face.  ^Dear 
Willie,  I  believe  you're  everything  on  earth  that's  great  and 
good  and  beautiful.  You  c(Ad&  have  written  them  if  you  liked. 
You  could  write  what  you  would.   But  you  didn't  write  them.' 

The  unhappy  man  turned  away  from  her  with  a  wild  gesture 
of  despair.  *  They're  all  the  same ! '  he  cried  bitterly.  *  They're 
all  the  same  at  a  pinch !  They'll  give  me  everything  else,  except 
the  one  thing  I  want  from  them — sympathy ! ' 

Evelyn  seized  his  hand  once  more.  *  Oh !  sympathy  you  shall 
have,  dear,'  she  cried.  '  As  much  as  ever  man's  soul  can  want 
of  sympathy.  I  know  how  this  has  happened.'  She  paused  a 
moment,  for  she  realised  to  the  full  how  this  hungry  human 
heart,  cut  off  by  its  monomania  from  all  intercourse  with  its  kind 
on  what  touched  it  nearest,  yearned  and  longed  for  companion* 
ship.  *  I  see  how  it's  come  about.  You  are  a  poet  yourself,  with 
a  poet's  nature ;  and  you've  read  and  drunk  in  your  Shakespeare 
so  long,  you've  understood  it  so  well,  you've  felt  it  out  so  com- 
pletely, that  you've  come  at  last  to  believe  you  wrote  it  all — as, 
indeed,  you  might  have  done.' 

The  young  man  rose  and  gazed  at  her  fixedly.  '  You  have 
said  the  word,'  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  gesture.  '  They  all 
say  it  sooner  or  later-  either  mocking  me  or  pitying  me.  But  I 
will  not  be  mocked,  and  I  will  not  be  pitied.  I  am  far  above 
either.  I  am  myself  a  great  poet,  the  greatest  dramatist  in  the 
world.  I  want  a  woman  to  love  me^  to  sympathise  with  me,  to 
believe  in  me.  Unless  she  will  marry  me  as  William  Shakespeare 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  and  so  proclaim  her  laith  in 
me,  and  give  me  my  due,  I  can  never,  never  marry  her!  I 
thought  I  had  found  in  y(m  the  one  woman  who  could  do  it. 
I  see  I  was  mistaken.    This  disappointment  crushes  me.' 

He  spoke  with  such  earnestness,  such  dignity,  such  real  feel- 
ing, that  Evelyn  couldn't  choose  but  love  and  respect  him.  There 
was  so  much  to  love  and  to  admire  in  him,  after  all,  in  spite  of 
his  monomania.  For  a  second  she  paused,  counting  the  cost 
with  herself.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  wittingly  to  marry  a  mad- 
man. Yet  she  loved  him,  she  pitied  him,  she  admired  him  so 
much,  that  even  in  the  first  full  flush  of  that  terrible  disillusion 
she  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice.  She  felt  the  whole  hopeless- 
ness of  it ;  yet  she  was  prepared  to  face  it.  With  a  womanly 
impulse  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  him.    Willie !  Willie!'  she 
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cried,  melting,  *  take  me !  take  me !  I  am  yours.  Under  what 
name  you  will,  I  am  ready  now  to  marry  you ! ' 

Her  poet  stood  forward  again  half  a  pace  at  her  words.  '  No, 
no,'  he  said,  waving  one  hand  with  a  deprecatory  snap,  *  that 
won't  do.  That's  not  enough.  That's  not  at  all  what  I  want. 
I  want  you  to  marry  me  under  my  own  true  name  as  William 
Shakespeare,  and  to  tell  me  from  your  heart  you  know  I  am  he — 
the  author  of  Macbeth,  of  the  Tempest,  of  Hamlet ! ' 

There  was  no  way  out  of  it.  Evelyn  drew  back  in  alarm,  and 
burst  suddenly  into  a  hopeless  storm  of  sobs  and  tears.  '  I  can't,' 
she  cried  inarticulately.  ^  I  know  it  isn't  true.  But  I'll  marry 
you  for  yourself,  for  the  man  I  know  you  are,  and  try  to  win  you 
back  from  this  dreadful  delusion.' 

The  poet  caught  at  the  word,  and  strange  fire  flashed  in  his 
eyes.  '  Delusion ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  mingled  scorn  and  despair. 
*  You  call  it  a  delusion !  And  you,  the  one  woman  I  believed  in 
on  earth,  the  one  woman  I  thought  capable  of  understanding  me 
and  sympathising  with  me.'  He  leapt  to  the  mouldering  parapet 
of  the  little  red  tower.  *  This  is  the  end  of  all,'  he  cried  aloud, 
waving  one  hand  above  his  head  in  frantic  emotion.  *  Farewell  to 
life ;  farewell  to  Bome,  to  Venice !  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to 
all  my  greatness !  The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  me  up.  I  will 
take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and,  by  opposing,  end 
them.'  He  waved  his  hand  wildly  once  more.  Then  he  kissed  it, 
to  Evelyn.  '  Now  for  my  best  tragedy ! '  he  said  with  bitter 
emphasis,  *  by  William  Shakespeare ! ' 

Evelyn  hid  her  face  in  her  palms,  and  dared  not  look  at  him 
as  he  stood  there.  The  custodian  of  the  church,  alarmed  at  the 
loud  noise,  had  rushed  out  from  his  siesta.  He  saw  the  Signore 
Inglese  standing  aloft  on  the  parapet  of  the  old  red  tower,  very 
tall  and  erect,  kissing  his  hand  to  somebody.  But  before  the  old 
man  had  time  to  raise  his  arms  and  cry  aloud  in  deprecation, 
'  Take  care  !  take  care  I  this  wall  is  so  treacherous,'  the  Signore 
Inglese  had  plunged — and  all  was  silence.  A  splash  in  the 
lagoon,  a  black  eddy  on  the  surface,  great  bubbles  that  rose  from 
the  dense  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  no  more  was  seen  on  earth  of 
Evelyn  Moore's  Poet. 

Grant  Allen. 
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A  Ballad  of  Boding. 

DOWN  the  Strand  they  held  their  way— 


Who  even  phantoms  could  portray, 

And  Spookdam'a  publisher. 
I  saw,  with  sorrow  and  amaze, 
Each  fix  on  each  a  baleful  gaze, 

Twas  the  Photographer  who  broke 

A  somewhat  painful  pause. 
'  Though  your  achievements,  sir,  evoke 

Unanimous  applause, 
Permit  me  once,  ere  all  is  o'er, 
To  lay  my  ruin  at  your  door ! 

'  The  outcome  did  you  never  guess 
When,  in  surprise  and  doubt, 

You  saw  the  Ghost  at  aSancea 
Materialising  out, 

When  Matter  passed  through  Matter,  when 

Furniture  floated,  likewise  men  ? 

'  Oh  !  did  you  reaUy  think  that  they, 

With  their  gigantic  powers, 
Would  evermore  consent  to  play 

With  bells,  planchettes,  and  flowers  ? 
TJiat, — did  you  never  comprehend  ? — 
Was  the  beginning  of  the  end ! 

*  The  barrier  'twixt  our  world  of  sense 

And  one  of  sense  bereft 
You  broke  with  joyous  confidence — 

There's  no  partition  left. 
With  terror  did  I  first  perceive 
A  phantom  on  my  negative !  * 
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He  wiped  his  brow,  with  anguish  wet, 
He  cried  :  *  They  come  in  hosts  ; 

A  photograph  I  cannot  get 
That  is  not  chiefly  ghosts. 

I  take  a  thousand  in  a  day — 

The  mischief  is,  they  never  pay ! 

*  A  sitter  when  I  focus,  all 

Elate  these  shadowy  troops ; 
And  into  attitudes  they  fall, 

Or  range  themselves  in  groups ; 
In  vain  I've  threatened,  railed,  and  chaffed — - 
The  phantoms  wiU  be  photographed  ! ' 

The  Publisher,  he  tore  his  hair, 

Exclaiming :  *  Do  not  try 
To  aggravate  the  dark  despair 

That  I  am  tortured  by. 
At  your  misfortunes  I  repine — 
But  what  are  they  compared  with  mine  ? 

'  How  could  I  dream  an  end  so  thin 

Would  such  a  wedge  invite  ? 
A  spirit  fair  and  feminine 

Borrowed  my  pen  to  write, 
Clorinda!    Had  I  only  known 
Twas  an  irrevocable  loan  ! 

*  E'en  now  a  hundred  poets  wait 

On  this  right  hand  of  mine ; 
And  homiletics  would  dictate 

How  many  an  old  divine  ! 
They  fairly  compass  me  about. 
They've  crowded  my  Clorinda  out ! 

'  This  strange,  inexplicable  doom 

If  I  alone  might  know ! 
But  deeper  depths  your  words  illume 

Of  universal  woe. 
What  if — my  heart  within  me  dies — ' 
AU  phantoms  should  materialise? 
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'  That  thought  forbear ! '    The  artist's  hand 

He  desperately  wrong ; 
*  Forgive  me,  friend  ! '   Along  the  Strand 

He  passed  with  mien  unstrung. 
His  form  I  have  not  seen  again — 
'Twas  thus  he  left  the  haunts  of  men. 

Reporter  to  the  Spook  he  is, 

And  on  its  bidding  waits. 
Incessantly  its  vagaries 

His  gliding  pen  relates, 
And  never  more — ah,  never  more ! 
He'll  wander  'mid  the  City's  roar. 

That  Photographic  Gallery, 

Is  dusty,  drear,  and  lone  ; 
Reflectively,  the  Spirits  eye 

A  camera  o'erthrown. 
And  lying  shattered  on  a  mass 
Of  chemicals  and  broken  glass. 

But  wheresoe'er  its  owner  range. 

He  never  can  evade 
An  escort,  shadowy  and  strange, 

Of  Phantoms  unportrayed ; 
And  foreign  ghosts  their  numbers  swell — 
As  yety  they  are  impalpable. 

But  one  dark  omon,  day  and  night 

Increases  his  despair : 
Though  spectral  still,  they  are  not  quite 

So  spectral  as  they  were. 
By  slow  degrees,  before  his  eyes, 
They  steadily  materialise ! 


May  Kendall. 
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The  Romance  of  a  Stuart  Princess. 

iPROM  NEW  DOCUMENTS.) 

THE  latest  volume  of  the  Irish  Historic  MSS.,  which  are  now 
in  course  of  publication  and  are  edited  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
contains  the  various  contemporary  accounts  of  the  escape  of  the 
Princess  Maria  Clementina  from  Innsbruck  in  1719.  These 
papers  are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  an  English  narrative,  which  appeared  in  London  in  1722,  and 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Mahon  made  use.  It  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Princess  Maria  Clementina  was 
daughter  of  James  Sobieski,  Prince  of  Poland,  and  grand-daughter 
of  the  King  and  hero,  John  Sobieski,  who  had  saved  Austria  from 
the  Turks,  and  that  she  was  betrothed  to  the  Pretender,  also 
called  the  Chevalier  de  St.-George,  to  whom  she  was  to  be  married 
at  Bologna  in  Italy.  George  I.,  alarmed  at  the  proposed  alliance, 
begged  the  Emperor  to  interfere,  and  his  Imperial  Majesty,  for- 
getting the  debt  his  country  owed  to  the  House  of  Sobieski,  gave 
orders  that  the  Princess  should  be  arrested  on  her  passage  through 
Innsbriick,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  story  of  her  escape 
is  related  in  French  by  two  eye-witnesses,  Sir  Charles  Wogan  and 
Eichard  Gaydon,  a  Major  of  the  Irish  Eegiment  of  Dillon  in 
France.  There  is  a  third  narrative  in  English,  by  Brother  Bona- 
venture  Boylan,  of  the  Irish  Franciscan  College  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  at  Louvain,  besides  one  in  Italian  and  the  English  one 
above  referred  to,  which  was  at  first  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Wogan.  Charles  Wogan,  of  Rathcofiy,  Kildare,  was  nephew  of 
Tyrconnell,  Viceroy  of  Ireland  under  James  II.  He  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender ;  he  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Preston  in  1715  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate.  After  six  months 
he  and  several  other  prisoners,  who  were  going  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason,  had  made  their  escape  on  a  dark  night,  fighting  their  v/ay 
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through  the  bayonets  of  nine  grenadiers.    He  had  been  tracked  in 
his  hiding  place  in  midday,  had  fled  on  the  roof,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  France.    Such  a  man  was  well  suited  to 
conduct  a  perilous  enterprise.    His  narrative  is  somewhat  highly 
coloured.     It  was  written  long  after  the  event,  being  dated 
March  4,  1745,  from  ^  St.  Clement  de  la  Manche,'  the  country  of 
Don  Quixote.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  France.  The 
other  eye-witness,  Gaydon,  kept  a  journal  at  the  time,  and  gives 
some  additional  details.    This  memoir  is  dated  from  Bologna, 
May  9,  1719,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  among  the 
papers  of  Cardinal  Gualterio,  for  whose  information  it  was  chiefly 
written.    Wogan  begins  by  relating  how  in  1718  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  by  '  King  James  of  England  *  to  select  him  a  wife  from 
the  Catholic  Princesses  of  Germany,  and  how  his  choice  fell  on 
the  youngest  daughter  of  James  Sobieski,  Prince  of  Poland,  who 
then  lived  in  retirement  with  his  Court  at  Ohlau,  in  Silesia, 
Several  alliances  had  been  proposed  to  the  Chevalier,  but  in  his 
position,  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Albani,*  he  cared  more  for  a 
marriage  that  would  insure  his  domestic  happiness  than  for  one 
based  on  purely  political  motives,  and  he  therefore  wished  to 
obtain  through  a  trustworthy  channel  all  the  information  he 
could  about  the  Princesses  in  question  before  deciding.  The 
Prince  of  Poland  had  three  daughters.     The  eldest,  Princess 
Casimire,  brought  up  in  Rome  by  her  grandmother,  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Poland,  was  grave  and  serious  and  bristling  with 
etiquette  ;  while  the  second,  afterwards  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  was 
inclined  to  too  much  gaiety  and  familiarity.    Neither  suited  a 
Prince  depressed  by  his  misfortunes.  But  the  Princess  Clementina 
had  an  even,  sweet,  and  charming  temper,  and  enough  good 
sense  to  attune  her  buoyant  manner  to  the  times  and  seasons. 
Wogan  went  to  Urbino  to  communicate  his  impressions  to  James, 
who  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  mission  and  appointed 
him  at  once  to  ratify  the  marriage  contract.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  Earl  of  Mar  persuaded  James  that  his  English 
followers  might  object  to  his  sending  an  Irish  Catholic,  and,  at 
his  suggestion,  the  Hon.  James  Murray  was  sent  instead.  The 
marriage  treaty  being  concluded,  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  brother-in- 
law  of  Murray,  was  despatched  to  Ohlau  in  order  to  escort  the  two 
Princesses — mother  and  daughter — in  aU  secrecy  to  Bologna, 
where  the  royal  couple  were  to  receive  the  nuptial  benediction. 


>  This  letter  is  published  for  tl)e  first  time  in  the  same  volm^^, 
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Meanwhile  the  whole  plan  had  leaked  out,  and  King  George  I. 
employed  his  influence  through  his  envoy,  St.-Saphorin,  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna  to  prevent  the  marriage,  threatening  the  Emperor 
to  break  up  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  join  his  enemy^  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  Princess  Sobieska  was  herself  partly  responsible 
for  what  followed.  She  insisted  on  travelb'ng  in  great  state,  and 
at  short  stages,  under  the  name  of '  Mar^chale '  of  Poland,  so  that 
the  incognito  was  but  too  transparent.  The  Emperor,  fearing 
the  enmity  of  England  in  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
reluctantly  sent  orders  to  Innsbruck  that  his  aunt  and  niece 
should  be  arrested  on  their  passage.  The  Empress- mother 
wished  to  save  her  sister  from  such  an  indignity,  and  bribed 
the  courier — possibly,  says  Wogan,  not  without  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  Emperor  himself — to  lengthen  the  usual  three  days' 
journey  from  Vienna  to  Innsbruck  by  a  pretended  accident  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  give  the  party  time  to  pass  before  he 
could  arrive.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  delays  of 
the  Princess.  She  stopped  a  week  with  her  brother,  the  Bishop 
of  Augsburg,  on-  the  plea  of  getting  some  jewellery  reset,  the 
Augsburg  jewellers  being  then  famous,  and  the  courier,  in  spite 
of  a  three  days'  delay,  arrived  the  day  before  the  Princesses,  who 
were  in  consequence  arrested.  John  Hay,  who  was  allowed  to  go 
free,  arrived  at  Bologna  with  the  news,  and  Wogan,  disappointed 
at  the  ill-success  of  a  plan  which  he  had  so  successfully  started, 
hurried  to  Rome,  where  his  master  had  gone.  The  Prince 
apologised  to  him  for  not  having  trusted  him  with  the  mission 
of  conducting  the  Princesses,  which  smoothed  Wogan's  ruflaed 
feelings,  and  now  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  hberating  them, 
leaving  Wogan  entirely  free  as  to  what  means  to  employ. 

Wogan's  devotion  to  the  Prince,  and  his  own  love  of  adventure, 
made  him  willing  to  undertake  the  affair.  The  Pope  was  put  in 
the  secret,  and  gave  him  a  passport  under  the  name  of  the  Comte 
de  Cemes,  who  was  taking  his  family  from  Flanders  to  Loretto. 
At  Bologna  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal 
Origo,  who  laughed  at  the  enterprise,  took  Wogan  to  the  opera, 
and  wished  him  a  speedy  return.  Wogan  replied  that  the  Legate 
would  never  see  him  again  except  with  the  Princess.  Disguised 
as  a  French  merchant,  he  passed  through  Innsbiiick  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  two  Princesses.  They  entered  eagerly  into  his 
plans  provided  Prince  Sobieski  gave  him  full  powers.  Wogan 
next  went  to  Ohlau;  but  it  was  not  easy  at  first  to  persuade  the 
Prince,  who  treated  the  whole  scheme  as  impracticable  and 
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undesirable,  and  thought  such  Don  Quixotism  was  out  of  season. 
He  sent  Wogan  on  New  Year's  Day,  1719,  a  priceless  snuffbox 
made  out  of  a  turquoise  set  in  gold,  which  King  John,  his  father, 
had  found  in  the  tent  of  the  Grand  Vizier  the  day  of  the  victory 
at  Vienna.  Wogan,  however,  would  not  accept  it,  saying  that 
he  could  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  refusal  for  his  master  and  a 
present  for  himself.  This  moved  the  Prince,  who  asked  Wogan 
to  dine  with  him  alone,  and  then,  presenting  him  again  with  the 
snuffbox,  consented  to  his  proposal,  and  trusted  the  whole  under- 
taking entirely  to  him,  declaring  that  no  Prince  had  ever  pat 
more  confidence  in  a  man  than  he  in  Wogan.  '  Never  were  two 
people  more  satisfied  with  each  other/  They  agreed  that  Wogan 
should  go  to  Augsburg,  and  from  there  communicate  with  Monsieur 
de  Chateaudoux,  a  confidential  servant  of  the  Princess  at  Innsbriiek, 
and  arrange  with  the  Starosta  Chlebowski  and  his  wife  to  join  him 
at  Augsburg  when  he  should  summon  them.  These  occupied  a 
liigli  position  at  the  Court  of  Ohlau,  and  were  great  friends^of  the 
Princess  Clementina.  Wogan  asked  the  Prince  if  he  thought  it 
possible  to  get  a  passport  from  the  Court  of  Vienna  for  JVlilan  or 
some  other  town  in  Italy,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  journey  through 
the  Tyrol  and  the  Trentino.  He  was  horror-struck  when  the 
Prince  suddenly  called  the  Austrian  Baron  d'Eckersberg,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  anteroom,  told  him  the  whole  plan,  and 
asked  him  about  the  passport.  The  Baron  replied  that  if  he 
himself  asked  for  such  a  thing  it  would  be  sure  to  raise  suspicions, 
as  they  knew  at  the  Austrian  Court  how  devoted  he  was  to  the 
Prince's  interests.  This  conversation  was  carried  on  in  German, 
which  W^ogan  understood  but  little.  He  gathered  the  drift  of  it, 
and  was  extremely  distressed  to  see  a  third  person  put  in  the 
secret,  fearing  that  the  whole  enterprise  would  now  fall  through. 
The  Prince  had  great  confidence  in  the  Baron,  who  had  been 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Empress-mother,  his  sister-in-law ; 
but  Wogan,  suspecting  that  this  gentleman  had  everything  to  gain 
by  revealing  the  plan  to  the  Emperor,  thought  he  must  by  all 
means  make  sure  of  him.  Being  aware  Hhat  no  German  is 
averse  to  drink,'  he  invited  the  Baron  to  his  room  to  drink  to  the 
New  Year  with  a  bottle  of  Tokay  and  talk  over  plans.  Both  spoke 
Latin  easily.  The  Baron  drank  and  listened  while  Wogan  un- 
folded his  master's  plans  and  promised  to  recommend  him  to  the 
po3t  of  confidential  envoy  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  was  to  be 
followed  in  case  of  a  Eestoration  by  many  other  honours,  of  which 
the  Garter  was  but  one.   The  Baron,  moved  by  the  Tokay  and 
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all  these  fine  promises,  made  a  bond  of  friendship  with  Wogan. 
It  held  good,  the  latter  adds,  after  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  which  mifortunately  took  place  soon  after. 

This  was  not  the  only  ordeal  Wogan  had  to  encounter  at 
Ohlau.  The  Comtesse  de  Berg,  a  beautiful  German,  and  favourite 
of  Prince  Constantine,  got  scent  of  the  affair,  and  asked  her 
brother,  the  Governor  of  Breslau,  to  get  the  Chevalier  Warner, 
as  Wogan  then  called  himself,  arrested  on  his  way  through 
Prague.  Wogan,  however,  saw  through  this  lady's  wiles,  circum- 
vented her  treachery  by  avoiding  Prague,  and  made  his  way  to 
Vienna.  The  Papal  Nuncio  at  Vienna  had  done  everything  to 
induce  the  Emperor  to  set  the  Princesses  free,  but  King  George's 
threats  that  he  would  assist  Spain  by  land  and  by  water  and 
invade  the  Emperor's  dominions  in  Italy  if  His  Imperial  Itfajesty 
supported  the  Pretender  in  this  matter,  made  every  effort  hopeless, 
and  Wogan  felt  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  try  a  bold  stroke. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  Augsburg  and  asked  the  Starosta  and 
Starostine  Chlebowski  to  come  over  as  previously  arranged ;  but 
here  he  encountered  another  obstacle.  Prince  Sobieski  wrote 
that  their  courage  had  failed  at  the  last  moment,  and  that  in 
consequence  he  too  retracted  his  full  powers  and  gave  up  the 
enterprise,  not  wishing  to  risk  his  daughter  and  his  own  honour. 
He  was  willing  to  give  one  of  his  other  daughters ;  but  Wogan 
felt  that  the  Princess  Clementina  would  alone  suit  his  master, 
and  he  now  wrote  to  *  King  James '  informing  him  of  the 
situation,  and  asking  that  a  confidential  servant  might  be 
despatched  to  Prince  Sobieski  to  obtain  fresh  powers.  James 
made  use  of  one  of  his  valets,  a  Florentine,  Michel  Vezzosi, 
*  a  man  more  faithful  and  discreet  than  brave,'  and  Wogan  sent 
him  on  to  Ohlau  to  implore  the  Prince  to  give  his  consent  once 
more.  James,  meanwhile,  went  secretly  to  Spain  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Alberoni,  who  was  organising  an  expedition  on  his  behalf. 
Before  starting  he  wrote  to  Wogan,  asking  him  to  pursue  the 
enterprise,  and  he  left  a  procuration  with  Murray  to  have  the 
marriage  solemnised  in  his  absence. 

Wogan  now  started  for  Schlettstadt,  where  his  cousin,  Lieu- 
tenant-General Dillon,  was  stationed  with  his  regiment,  in  order  to 
choose  the  people  whom  he  wished  to  assist  him  in  his  undertaking. 
He  selected  three  kinsmen  of  his  own.  Major  Gaydon,  and  Captains 
Misset  and  O'Toole,  ail  Irishmen  of  tried  courage  and  loyal  to  the 
Stuart  cause.  O'Toole  alone  spoke  German.  As  two  women  were  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  plan,  Mrs.  Jlisset,  though  in  the  family  way, 
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was  persuaded  to  accompany  her  husband  with  her  maid  Jeanneton. 
Mrs.  Misset  was  a  pretty  young  Irishwoman,  brought  up  in  France, 
with  engaging  manners,  a  gentle  disposition,  sensible  and  discreeti 
but  of  a  'delicate  and  timorous  constitution/    Wogan  had  to 
wait  at  Schlettstadt  till  he  received  the  answer  from  Prince 
Sobieski,  and  this  caused  not  a  little  delay.    At  last  Konski,  a 
confidential  messenger  of  the  Prince,  arrived  with  a  letter,  in 
which  he  renewed  his  consent  in  very  gracious  terms,  and  Wogan 
sent  him  on  to  the  Princesses  with  the  despatches,  and  a  letter 
asking  when  they  wished  the  party  to  start  and  to  arrive.  Early 
in  April,  more  than  six  months  after  the  Princesses  had  been 
arrested,  Wogan  and  his  companions  left  Schlettstadt.  As  no  one 
was  in  the  secret  except  Colonel  Lally,  they  took  the  "precaution 
to  divide,  ostensibly  for  diflferent  destinations,  but  they  all  met 
again  at  Strassburg.    Here  an  untoward  occurrence  took  place. 
The  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  given  orders  to  seize  the 
Earls  of  JMar  and  Perth,  followers  of  James,  if  they  entered  into 
France,  and  Wogan  was  taken  for  one  of  them.    The  magistrates, 
however,  found  out  their  mistake,  little  knowing,  says  Wogan, 
what  a  far  more  important  person  in  connection  with  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  they  had  in  their  power  at  that  moment.    The  party 
stopped  some  days  at  Strassburg  to  get  a  berline  which  should  be 
proof  against  the  bad  roads,  and  to  wait  for  the  answer  from 
Innsbruck.    This  arrived  and  enabled  them  to  start  on  April  18. 
Mrs.  Misset  passed  for  the  Comtesse  de  Cemes ;  Gaydon,  who  was 
over  fifty  and  stout,  for  her  husband,  and  Wogan  for  her  brother. 
These  three  and  the  maid  took  their  places  inside  the  berline, 
drawn  by  six  post-horses.    O'Toole  and  JMisset  went  on  horse- 
back, well  armed,  as  domestics  of  the  Count,  with  Vezzosi.  The 
maid  was  the  only  person  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  though  at 
a  later  stage  she  had  to  perform  the  most  important  function  of 
all,  that  of  representing  the  Princess. 

They  took  leave  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Lally,  who  had  accompanied 
them  from  Schlettstadt,  and  of  the  Governor  of  Strassburg, 
Monsieur  d'Angervilliers,  who  was  their  friend  and  guessed  their 
plans.  '  Adieu,  mes  enfants,'  he  said,  *  vous  allez  faire  un  trou  a 
la  lune,  ce  n'est  pas  pour  rien  que  vous  passez  le  Ehin ;  Dieu  vous 
conduise  :  je  comprends  bien  que  vous  etes  gens  a  vaincre  ou  a 
mourir.'  They  passed  Bastatt,  Pforzheim,  Ulm,  Kempten,  and 
on  the  23rd  arrived  at  Nassereith,  a  small  place  in  the  Tyrol. 
The  roads  through  the  Black  Forest  were  extremely  bad,  and 
Mrs.  Misset,  in  her  delicate  state  of  health,  not  being  able  to  stand 
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the  shaking,  was  put  with  her  maid  in  a  more  comfortable 
vehicle,  UTie  chaise  a  Vltcdienne — a  remedy  worse  than  the  evil, 
for  she  was  upset  in  it.  This  caused  the  little  party  much 
anxiety,  but  she  soon  recovered  from  the  fright  and  returned  to 
the  berline.  From  Kempten  Mr.  Misset  had  been  despatched  to 
Innsbriick,  disguised  as  a  French  merchant,  with  a  parcel  of  letters 
for  his  old  correspondent,  Ghateaudoux,  a  native  of  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  and  gentleman-usher  of  the  Princess  Sobieska.  He 
carried  a  letter  in  cypher,  in  which  Wogan  explained  his  plan  for 
the  escape  of  the  Princess  Clementina.  On  the  night  of  the  27th 
the  maid  was  to  be  secretly  introduced  into  her  room,  clad  in  a 
plain  riding-hood.  The  Princess  was  to  put  this  on  immediately 
and  go  to  the  street  door,  where  she  would  find  Wogan,  who 
would  take  her  to  the  inn  and  put  her  into  the  carriage.  The 
maid  was  to  go  to  bed  for  twenty-four  hours  under  pretext  of  a 
dangerous  attack  of  fever,  and  in  order  to  make  the  deception 
more  effective,  the  Princess  herself  was  to  keep  her  bed  the  two 
previous  days.  She  was  also  to  leave  a  letter  begging  her  mother's 
pardon  for  her  escape,  so  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  her 
mother  had  been  implicated  in  it.  Mr.  Misset,  after  leaving  the 
letter  with  Chateaudoux,  went,  according  to  instructions,  to  the 
inn  at  the  top  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  to  keep  watch  there  and  wait  for 
the  party  under  pretext  of  indisposition,  whUe  the  page,  Konski, 
brought  the  answer  from  Chateaudoux  to  Wogan  at  Nassereith. 
The  purport  of  it  was  that  the  Princesses  were  rather  embarrassed 
by  the  presence  and  attentions  of  the  Prince  of  Baden  and  his 
mother,  who  were  stopping  at  Innsbruck  on  their  way  to  Loretto, 
but  that  they  hoped  these  importunate  visitors  would  leave  on  the 
27th,  and  that  on  that  day  the  Princess  would  be  ready  to  act  as  she 
was  desired.  She  had,  in  fact,  already  taken  to  her  bed.  Mean- 
while it  had  been  explained  to  Jeanneton,  the  maid,  what  part 
she  would  have  to  play.  She  had  been  told  that  they  were  going 
to  deliver  a  rich  heiress  who  was  kept  prisoner  by  her  parents, 
and  who  was  going  to  be  married  to  Captain  O'Toole ;  and  as  she 
had  a  great  regard  for  the  captain,  she  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
render  him  a  service,  encouraged,  moreover,  by  a  present  of  a 
damask  gown  from  her  mistress,  and  a  promise  of  a  hundred  gold 
pieces.  Jeanneton  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  grenadier,  and  a 
vivandHre.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  she  had  a  fine  figure,  of  which 
she  was  very  proud,  and  she  tried  to  improve  upon  it  by  wearing  very 
high  heels.  As  the  Princess  Clementina  was  small,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  Jeanneton  should  wear  shoes  without  heels  on  this 
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occasion,  and  theshoemaker  of  Nassereith  was  ordered  to  make  her 
a  pair.  Jeanneton  had  been  bred  in  the  camp,  and  her  language 
and  manners  were  worthy  of  her  education.  When  the  shoemaker 
brought  the  shoes  nothing  would  induce  her  to  put  them  on. 
She  pretended  that  they  disfigured  her.  She  swore,  she  cried, 
she  knocked  him  down  with  a  kick,  she  nearly  pulled  his  nose  off. 
At  last,  after  every  effort  to  pacify  her  had  failed,  Mrs.  Misset 
threw  herself  in  tears  at  her  maid's  feet,  imploring  her  to  give  in. 
All  the  gentlemen  followed  the  example ;  Jeanneton  relented^  put 
on  the  shoes,  apologised  to  the  shoemaker,  and  the  party  started. 
At  an  inn  between  Nassereith  and  Innsbruck  they  dined  off  wild 
boar  and  sauerkraut,  and  they  reached  their  destination  at  dusk. 
They  put  up  at  an  inn  called  *  The  Lamb,'  and  Wogan  went  at 
once  to  meet  Chateaudouz  at  an  appointed  place  in  an  avenue 
of  trees.  The  night  was  cold  and  stormy.  Torrents  of  rain  had 
been  followed  by  snowdrifts,  and  the  streets  were  full  of  mud. 
Chateaudouz  represented  to  Wogan  that  it  was  not  weather  for 
the  Princess  to  be  out,  as  she  was  weak  fix)m  having  &sted  through 
Lent,  but  Wogan  would  hear  of  no  delay ;  he  maintained  that 
this  was  the  very  night  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  at  half-past 
eleven,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  and  hail  storm,  he  and  Jeanneton 
left  the  inn  in  order  to  go  to  the  Princesses.  Jeanneton  sank  into 
the  mud  at  every  step,  and  began  afresh  to  curse  her  heeliess 
shoes.  She  had  overheard  the  word  princess,  and  her  suspicions 
had  been  aroused,  but  Wogan  tried  to  quiet  her.  The  page 
KoDski  met  them  and  led  them  to  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
had  been  purposely  left  open,  Chateaudouz  having  had  a  false  key 
made  for  the  occasion.  The  sentinel,  fearing  no  harm  on  such  a 
night,  had  taken  shelter  in  a  small  tavern  close  by,  and  Jeanneton 
glided  unobserved  into  the  house  and  up  the  stairs.  Meanwhile 
Wogan  waited  in  great  suspense  at  a  short  distance,  counting  the 
minutes.  The  Princess  Clementina  had  said  good  night  to  her 
governess,  the  Countess  Gabrielle,  had  promised  her  to  stay  in 
bed  till  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  and  had  written  her  a  letter 
to  explain  why  she  had  kept  her  dei)arture  secret.  She  had 
also  written  to  her  mother  as  arranged.  When  she  heard  that 
Jeanneton  had  arrived  she  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  mother, 
and  then  put  on  the  maid's  wet  riding-hood.  Jeanneton  on 
seeing  her  emotion  embraced  her,  saying,  *  Mademoiselle,  ne  voub 
chagrinez  pas  tant,  vous  allez  avec  de  tr6s-honnetes  messieurs 
qui  auront  grand  soin  de  vous,  et  il  y  a  une  dame  dont  vous 
serez  tr^s-satisfaite.'    The  Princess  went  out  alone  in  the  dark 
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and  joined  Wogan  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Konski  overtook 
them  carrying  a  large  parcel  containing  three  chemises,  a  petticoat 
lined  with  ermine,  a  bodice,  and  some  handkerchiefs,  and  all  the 
jewels  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  which  had  been  brought  to  her 
from  Borne  two  months  before  by  the  Marquis  de  Magny.  •  The 
Princess  had,  moreover,  an  apron  with  various  pockets  filled  with 
books  and  other  things.  She  waded  through  the  mud  laughing 
at  her  misadventures,  especially  when  Wogan  showed  her  what 
he  thought  to  be  a  dry  crossing  of  white  flags,  and  she  sank 
above  her  ankles  in  straw  and  melted  snow.  At  about  half-imst 
one  they  reached  the  inn  and  walked  up  the  dark  narrow  stairs 
into  a  little  room  lit  by  one  candle.  Konski  threw  the  parcel 
behind  the  door  and  ran  away.  The  Princess  made  a  gracious 
little  speech  to  her  new  friends,  and  then  asked  to  be  left  alone 
with  Mrs.  Misset,  in  order  to  dry  herself  and  change  her  wet 
clothes  for  some  Mrs.  Misset  lent  her.  Before  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  started,  the  Princess  passing  for  Mdlle.  de  Cemes, 
with  Mrs.  Misset  and  Gaydon,  the  Count  and  C!ountess,  and 
Wogan,  inside  the  carriage,  while  O'Toole  rode  behind.  They  were 
driving  at  fall  speed  out  of  the  town  when  suddenly  O'Toole 
remembered  the  parcel  Konski  had  carried,  and  they  found  it 
had  been  forgotten.  O'Toole  rode  back  for  it,  and  this  kept  the 
party  in  great  anxiety  for  some  time;  but  he  succeeded  in 
opening  the  inn  door  and  finding  it  in  the  dark  where  it  had 
been  left,  and  he  brought  it  back  in  triumph. 

Soon  after  sunrise  they  reached  the  Brenner  Inn,  where 
Misset  was  waiting  for  them.  Here  the  Princess  was  seized  with 
a  fainting  fit  which  greatly  alarmed  her  companions,  but  Mrs. 
Misset  gave  her  some  eau  des  Cannes  and  she  revived.  On 
seeing  the  anxious  faces  round  her  she  said,  'Ah,  ma  petite 
femme,  et  vous,  mes  pauvres  marmousets,  reprenez  courage,  ce 
n'est  rien.'  She  liked  ever  after  to  call  them  by  these  pet 
names,  and  she  gave  Wogan  that  of  Papa  Warner,  his  '  nom  de 
guerre '  in  Germany.  They  now  started  on  their  way  down  the 
Brenner  to  Brixen  as  fast  as  the  state  of  the  roads  would  allow, 
carrying  with  them  some  provisions,  such  as  two  capons  from 
Nassereith  which  proved  to  be  stale  cocks,  a  bottle  of  St.  Laurent 
wine,  some  bread,  and  some  salt  in  an  agate  snuff-box ;  but  the 
Princess  would  not  break  her  Friday  fast,  and  only  ate  some 
eggs  at  the  next  inn  where  they  stopped.  They  found  to  their 
dismay  that  they  were  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Princess  of 
Baden,  who  travelled  at  her  ease,  and  that  they  got  her  tired 
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horses  for  their  relays.  Once  they  narrowly  escaped  being 
upset.  On  the  old  Boman  road  above  the  Adige  two  carriages 
could  scarcely  pass  each  other,  and  while  a  heavily  laden  cart 
was  coming  along  keeping  the  mountain  side,  the  carriage 
dashed  past  with  its  outside  wheels  projecting  over  the  preci- 
pice, and  only  got  back  into  the  road  with  a  bound.  OToole, 
seeing  the  danger,  was  enraged  at  the  carelessness  of  the  driver 
and  postillion,  and  gave  them  a  few  lashes  with  the  whip,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  party  inside,  who  were  unconscious  of  the 
risk  they  had  run.  Wogan  was  not  told  till  they  arrived  at 
Brizen  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  O'Toole's  excitement,  of  which  his  face  still  bore  the  traces. 
His  blue  eyes,  Wogan  says,  had  turned  greenish,  and  he  was 
asked  not  to  show  himself  to  the  Princess,  as  she  would  inevitably 
ask  the  reason  of  the  change. 

In  those  days  as  now  the  people  of  the  Trentino  spoke 
Italian,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Michel  Vezzosi,  the  Italian, 
should  be  sent  on  to  Trent  to  order  post-horses.  At  the  same 
time  OToole  and  Misset  were  to  stay  two  posts  behind  to 
intercept  any  messenger  from  Innsbriick.  OToole  passed  for  a 
German  and  Misset  for  a  Savoyard  merchant  going  from  Brixen 
to  the  fair  at  Trent.  At  a  place  called  *  WelshmiUick/  probably 
Walsch  Michael,  two  posts  before  Trent,  they  saw  a  courier  finom 
Innsbriick  enter  the  room  of  the  inn  swearing  'ten  thousand 
G-erman  oaths '  at  the  horses  he  had  ridden,  which  had  first 
served  the  Princess  of  Baden,  and  their  own  party  next,  and 
which  had  several  times  fallen  under  him  from  exhaustion. 
OToole  tried  to  comfort  him  and  asked  him  to  supper,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  suflfering  from  a  *  more  than  German  thirst,' 
Misset,  *  a  bom  comedian,'  kept  mixing  brandy  with  the  man's 
wine,  pretending  it  was  water,  till  he  became  very  drunk  and 
confidential.  He  then  told  them  that  a  party  of  banditti  had 
carried  ofi*  the  Princess,  and  that  General  Heister,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Tyrol,  was  in  a  great  state  of  consternation  about 
it,  and  had  given  him  letters  for  the  Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis, 
Governor  of  the  Trentino,  begging  him  to  arrest  the  villains  and 
punish  them  severely ;  at  the  same  moment  he  threw  the  packet 
of  letters  on  the  table.  At  last  he  got  so  drunk  that  his  *  good 
friends '  seized  the  opportunity  to  destroy  the  letters,  and  carried 
him  oflf  to  bed,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  slowly.  Their 
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horses  were  so  tired  that  they  did  not  reach  Trent  till  12  o'clock 
in  the  day,  just  after  the  Princess  of  Baden  had  left  it  and 
carried  oflF  all  the  post-horses.  She  required,  says  Wogan,  thirty- 
six  at  the  very  least.  The  Princess  Clementina  remained  hidden 
in  the  carriage,  for  fear  of  being  recognised  by  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Trent  who  had  paid  their  court  to  her  at  Innsbriick, 
but  at  the  risk  of  exciting  some  astonishment  that  anyone  should 
choose  to  remain  for  hours  in  a  close  carriage  in  the  hot  weather. 
As  there  were  no  horses  to  be  had  in  all  the  town,  they  sent  to 
the  Prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  who  was  shut  up  with  the  gout, 
asking  him  on  behalf  of  the  Count  de  Cemes  if  he  might  get  for 
his  carriage  some  of  the  horses  that  were  ploughing  the  fields, 
in  order  that  he  might  join  the  Princess  of  Baden,  for  whom  he 
had  a  very  important  message.  The  Prince  began  by  refusing, 
saying  that  the  Count  must  wait  till  the  horses  of  the  Princess 
of  Baden .  returned.  Thereupon  the  Count  de  Cemes  said  he 
would  go  and  see  the  Prince  himself;  but  the  Prince  being 
unable  to  receive  visitors,  and  not  wishing  to  &il  in  courtesyy 
consented  to  the  horses  being  taken.  Vezzosi  now  went  with 
one  of  the  Prince's  ushers  to  look  all  over  the  fields,  and  after  a 
long  search  they  could  only  find  two  tired  old  jades.  As  four 
horses  were  required,  Wogan  persuaded  the  driver  from  the  last 
post  to  drive  them  with  his  two  best  horses  as  far  as  Soveredo, 
one  post  beyond  Trent,  and  they  started  that  afternoon. 
Numerous  precipices  between  Trent  and  Eoveredo  kept  the 
Countess  de  Cemes  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  'Her  Royal 
Highness  diverted  herself  all  this  day  at  the  expense  of  the 
Countess,  who  was  frightened  to  death,  and  used  to  bawl  out  at 
the  sight  of  so  horrid  a  landscape.'  The  Princess,  overcome  by 
the  heat,  nearly  fj&inted  again  as  they  approached  Boveredo,  and 
went  into  the  inn,  where  she  had  some  tea  and  bread.  Teapot 
and  cups  there  were  none,  so  the  tea  had  to  be  made  in  an 
earthenware  oil-jar.  As  the  S^r^nissime  of  Baden  had  once  more 
carried  oflf  the  horses,  Wogan  got  the  driver  to  take  them  on  as 
far  as  Alia,  the  last  village  in  the  Austrian  dominion.  During 
the  drive  Wogan  and  Gaydon  began  to  rejoice  that  they  had 
safely  passed  so  many  of  the  Emperor's  garrisons,  and  to  praise 
the  old  berline  for  having  done  its  duty  so  well  in  the  fiwe 
of  rocks  and  precipices.  At  that  very  moment  the  carriage 
knocked  up  against  a  stone  and  the  axletree  broke*  They 
walked  to  the  nearest  village  and  got  it  mended  with  ropes,  but, 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  about  a  mile  from  Alia,  another  jerk 
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caused  the  ropes  to  break  and  the  carriage  to  be  thrown  on  its 
side.    The  Princess  was  asleep,  and  Wogan  lifted  her  out  of  the 
carriage  and  put  her  down  in  the  dark  with  her  feet  in  a  ditch. 
*  What  think  you  of  this  Wogan/  she  said,  jestingly,  to  Ghiydon, 
^  who  in  all  places  finds  white  flags  to  wet  me/   The  Princess 
and  Mrs.  Misset  and  Graydon  walked  on  to  AUa.    Wogan  and 
Vezzosi  came  after,  drawing  the  berline  with  great  difficulty. 
They  found  that  the  only  good  inn  was  occupied  by  the  Princess 
of  Baden,  and  went  to  another,  where  they  knocked  a  long  time, 
for  it  was  now  midnight  and  everybody  was  asleep.    At  last  a 
woman  appeared  who  asked  very  angrily  what  they  wanted,  and 
said  there  was  nothing  to  eat.    They  went  in,  had  a  fire  made, 
and  the  Princess  dried  her  feet  and  burnt  her  shoes.    As  the 
berline  could  not  be  mended  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was  not  safe  to  tarry  so  long,  they  got  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle  called  a  '  cariole,'  and  after  much  trouble  persuaded  their 
driver  to  give  two  of  his  horses  and  let  the  two  others  follow 
with  the  berline.    The  Princess  and  Airs.  Misset  were  driven  at 
a  foot's  pace  to  Peri,  a  village  in  Venetia,  while  Wogan  and 
Gaydon  walked  on  each  side.    Graydon  sprained  himself,  and 
waited  for  the  return  horses  of  the  Princess  of  Baden,  of  which 
he  engaged  one  to  take  him  to  Peri.    As  soon  as  the  party  bad 
passed  the  Austrian  frontier,  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning, 
they  sang  the  Te  Deum.    On  arriving  at  Peri  at  five  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  April  30th,  they  heard  the  church  bells 
ringing  for  Mass,  and  had  themselves  put  down  at  the  church 
door,  where  *  Madame  de  Bade,*  who  had  ordered  an  early  Mass 
before  her  departure  for  Verona,  was  just  entering.    They  made 
way  for  her,  and  the  Princess  had  difficulty  in  hiding  her  face 
sufficiently  not  to  be  recognised  by  her  admirer,  the  Prince  of 
Baden.    They  went  after  church  to  the  rival  inn,  where  the 
disconsolate  hostess,  on  seeing  the  Princess  enter  with  her  hood 
thrown  back,  exclaimed,  says  Wogan,  *  0  angelica  presenza !  I  see 
in  my  house  a  more  distinguished  person  than  Madame  de  Baden 
and  all  her  race.'    This  compliment  startled  the  travellers  some- 
what ;  they,  however,  warded  it  oflF  lightly,  for  fear  of  raising 
suspicions.    The  Princess  went  to  rest,  climbing  up  a  ladder  to 
a  little  room  near  the  garret,  and  Wogan  looked  out  anxiously 
for  the  return  of  OToole  and  Misset.    When  they  appeared  in 
the  mended  berline  there  was  a  general  rejoicing.    The  Princess 
was  waked,  and  whUe  they  were  having  some  dinner  JMisset  and 
OToole  told  the  story  of  Greneral  Heister's  messenger  and  his 
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packet  of  letters,  of  which  Mr.  Misset's  *  water  *  had  so  success- 
fully disposed.  The  following  statement  of  Wogan  is  worthy  of 
Don  Quixote.  When  the  Princess  saw  the  change  in  O'Toole's 
eyes  it  was  necessary  to  explain  the  cause.  They  shuddered  at 
the  danger  they  had  run  over  the  precipice  of  the  Adige. 

The  horses  of  the  Princess  of  Baden  having  returned  from 
Verona,  they  were  able  to  start  for  that  place  in  the  afternoon.  The 
old  Eoman  road  between  Peri  and  the  Venetian  fortress  Chiusa  was 
rough  and  dangerous.  A  hundred  armed  peasants  were  stationed 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  where  the  travellers  got  out  and  walked. 
They  reached  Verona  at  dusk.  The  Princess  now  changed  her 
clothes  and  had  her  hair  done  for  the  first  time  after  her  three 
days'  journey.  Next  morning,  May  1st,  they  started  for 
Bologna;  the  S^r^nissime  had  as  usual  carried  off  the  post- 
horses,  but  they  had  the  good  luck  of  getting  others,  with  a 
driver  who  promised  to  take  them  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
grounds  of  Count  Pepoli,  instead  of  following  the  high  road  to 
Mantua,  which  would  have  obliged  them  once  more  to  pass 
through  the  Emperor's  dominions.  They  crossed  the  Po  at 
night  on  a  boat  near  Stellata,  where  they  slept.  On  May  2nd,  at 
five,  they  reached  Bologna,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel  du  Pelerin, 
which  was  full  of  Englishmen.  They  were  treated,  says  Gaydon, 
almost  like  pilgrims,  for  they  were  told  they  must  go  to  the 
second  floor,  as  the  first  was  reserved  for  the  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
and  was  in  any  case  only  given  to  persons  of  high  degree.  They 
insisted,  however,  on  having  the  rooms  till  the  Prince  of  Bavaria 
arrived,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  Mrs.  Misset,  and  this 
was  thought  a  reasonable  request.  It  was  soon  rumoured  in  the 
town  that  two  Flemish  ladies  had  arrived,  and  in  consequence  a 
carriage  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  drove  up  to  the  door  to 
inquire  after  their  relations  in  Flanders.  They  were  told  that  the 
Countess  was  tired  and  could  see  no  one. 

*  The  English  think  they  can  do  what  they  please  in  Italy.' 
They  were  struck  with  the  good  looks  of  Mdlle.  de  Cemes, 
and  walked  freely  in  and  out  of  the  room  which  she  occupied. 
She  therefore  sent  Wogan  to  Cardinal  Origo  to  inquire  about 
a  small  house  where  she  and  her  party  could  live  quietly  till 
*  King  James '  sent  his  representatives  to  meet  her.  The 
Cardinal  on  receiving  Wogan  was  no  less  surprised  than  rejoiced 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Princess  to  Bologna, 
and  he  put  at  her  disposal  the  house  of  a  priest  in  a  retired 
comer  close  to  the  city  wall.    The  beds  were  bad,  and  as  for 
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the  cook,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  styled  ^  empoisonneor/ 
The  following  days  were  spent  in  seeing  palaces,  churches,  and 
relics  of  saints.  The  Princess  learnt  some  English  and  had  some 
indispensable  clothes  made.  Her  'marmousets/  says  Wogan, 
invented  all  manner  of  jokes  to  amuse  her.  Her  '  little  woman  ' 
spent  hours  combing  and  dressing  her  beautiful  hair,  which 
nearly  reached  to  her  heels.  They  laughed  together  at  the 
Bolognese,  the  most  inquisitive  people  under  the  sun,  who  for  a 
whole  week  had  such  an  important  personage  in  their  town  without 
ever  finding  it  out.  The  Cardinal  was  full  of  attentions :  he 
gave  her  a  box  for  the  opera,  where,  however,  her  pleasure  was 
spoilt  by  seeing  a  gentleman  from  Innsbruck  opposite,  and  being 
obliged  to  keep  her  face  covered ;  he  sent  her  presents,  forwarded 
letters  for  her  to  her  mother  and  to  'King  James.'  He  had, 
however,  says  Wogan,  to  pay  dear  for  the  incognito.  *  Never  had 
Prince  of  the  Church  led  a  more  blameless  life.  Ever  since  he 
received  the  tonsure,  malice  itself  could  in  no  way  harm  his 
reputation.  But  during  that  week  he  lost  it  completely  among 
the  Bolognese.'  More  than  once  he  came  at  nine  in  the  evening  in 
his  carriage  to  the  comer  of  the  street,  walked  alone  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand  to  the  house  of  the  Princess,  and  stayed  with  her  for 
hours.  This  set  the  whole  town  gossiping.  On  May  8th  a  cook 
from  '  King  James '  came  with  the  welcome  news  that  Mr.  Murray 
was  to  arrive  that  evening,  and  Graydon  observes  that  the  Princess 
ate  with  appetite,  as  she  now  got  for  the  first  time  a  decent 
dinner.  Mr.  Miuray  on  his  arrival  informed  the  Princess  of  the 
instructions  James  had  given  him. 

The  Princess  was  married  by  proxy  the  next  day.  She  got  up 
at  five,  put  on  a  white  dress  and  a  pearl  necklace,  went  to  church, 
confessed  herself,  and  came  back  to  the  house,  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  an  EngUsh  priest  named  Maas,  whom  Murray  had 
brought  with  him.  The  Princess  had  expected  the  *  Sieur  Coualski,' 
who  was  to  have  represented  her  father,  and  had  sent  a  courier  to 
look  for  him  at  Ferrara,  but  in  vain.  So  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
Marchese  Monti,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Stuart  cause, into  the  secret 
in  order  that  he  should  act  as  witness  for  Prince  Sobieski.  Murray 
represented  *  King  James,'  and  Wogan  acted  as  witness.  The 
next  day  the  Princess  and  her  suite  left  for  Rome,  where  she  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  all  except  the  Austrians.  She  went 
with  Mrs.  Misset  to  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  and  remained 
there  till  the  return  of  her  royal  husband  from  Spain,  when  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated  at  Montefiascone  on  September  2nd,  1719. 
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We  now  take  up  the  thread  of  events  at  Innsbruck  from 
the  moment  the  Princess  Clementina  had  left  it.  By  order 
of  G-eneral  Heister,  a  magistrate  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  her  daily,  morning  and  evening.  The  day  after  her 
flight  he  came  as  usual.  The  Princess-mother  told  him  that 
her  daughter  was  dangerously  ill  and  could  not  see  him;  and, 
being  deceived  by  the  genuine  tears  which  she  shed  for  her 
daughter's  absence,  the  official  was  moved  and  did  not  insist 
further.  As  the  deception  could  not  be  carried  on  long,  it  was 
thought  desirable  for  the  safety  of  Jeanneton  to  remove  her 
to  a  lumber-room,  where  no  one  would  care  to  look.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  the  magistrate,  who  had  been  upbraided 
by  General  Heister  for  not  having  done  his  duty,  reappeared,  and 
now  insisted  on  seeing  the  Princess.  He  was  told  that  she  was 
gone,  and  was  shown  the  letter  she  had  left  for  her  mother.  The 
magistrate,  ftirious,  rushed  into  the  Princess's  room,  searched  the 
house,  and  ran  back  to  General  Heister,  who  despatched  couriers  in 
all  directions,  and  archers  and  militia  all  over  the  town  to  hunt 
for  accomplices  in  the  plot.  The  page,  Konski,  nearly  fell  a 
victim  to  their  vengeance.  The  house  was  infested  with  soldiers 
and  officials.  Guards  were  stationed  outside  and  soldiers  with 
bayonets  before  the  doors  of  the  rooms.  The  Princess  Sobieska 
was  continually  subjected  to  threats  and  insults  till  her  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  arrived  on  a  visit  on  May  3,  and  by  her 
presence  overawed  the  persecutors.  The  Princess  now  brought 
Jeanneton  out  of  her  hiding-place,  where  she  had  been  groaning 
and  lamenting,  and  sent  her  to  Borne  as  one  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma's  maids,  with  two  servants  of  her  daughter.  We  have  already 
seen  what  became  of  the  first  courier  that  was  sent  after  Princess 
Clementina.  The  second  succeeded  in  seizing  old  Chateaudoux 
beyond  Trent,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  Castle  of  Eoveredo.  After 
a  few  months  he  was  liberated  and  went  to  Borne,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  James  and  died  soon  after.  The  Emperor,  to  show 
King  George  that  he  had  not  connived  at  the  escape,  exiled  his 
uncle.  Prince  Sobieski,  to  Passau.  He  also  took  from  him  the 
two  Duchies  of  Ohlau  and  Brieg,  in  Silesia,  which  the  Prince  held 
on  mortgage  for  a  sum  of  money  lent  by  his  father  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  On  the 
return  of  the  Princess-mother  to  Ohlau,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  to  carry  her  oflF  into  exile  with  her  husband ;  but  she  had 
&llen  ill,  and  she  sent  a  message  that  they  would  have  to  drag 
her  out  of  bed,  which  they  were  ashamed  to  do. 
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The  escape  of  Princess  Clementina  made  a  great  sensation, 
and  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  it.  Wogan,  Craydon, 
O'Toole,  and  Misset  were  made  Roman  senators  by  the  Pope, 
Clement  XI.  Wogan  was  made  a  baronet  by  James,  his  three 
companions  were  knighted,  and  all  received  promises  of  military 
advancement  in  case  of  a  Restoration. 

The  reader  may  like  to  know  what  became  of  the  little  rescu- 
ing party.  Misset  died  in  the  service  of  Spain,  as  Governor  of 
Oran,  in  1733;  his  widow  retired  to  Barcelona,  and  Jeanneton 
died  in  her  service  about  1743.  OToole,  as  captain  of  grenadiers 
in  the  regiment  of  Dillon,  was  killed  in  an  engagement  between 
the  French  and  Imperial  troops  on  the  Moselle.  Craydon  died  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  same  regiment  of  Dillon,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1745.  Wogan,  who  had  taken  service  in  Spain,  fought 
against  the  Moors,  and,  after  all  his  exploits,  was  fitly  rewarded 
with  the  Grovemorship  of  La  Mancha.  He  had  literary  tastes, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Dean  Swift.  As  for  the 
royal  heroine,  her  romance,  like  so  many  others,  ended  in  dis- 
enchantment. At  first  James  was  charmed ;  he  wrote  to  Creneral 
Dillon  that  she  had  '  the  agreeableness  of  seventeen  and  the 
solidity  of  thirty';  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Favourites  ruled  over  the  weak  mind  of  James,  and  the  little 
Court  in  Rome  became  a  hotbed  of  intrigue.  Queen  Clementina, 
finding  her  position  intolerable,  retired  in  1725  into  the  Convent 
of  St.  Cecilia.  Two  years  after,  when  the  obnoxious  fevourite, 
Colonel  John  Hay,  who  had  been  made  Earl  of  Inverness,  resigned, 
she  left  her  convent,  and  on  James's  return  from  France,  where 
he  had  gone  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  George  I.,  the  royal 
couple  again  lived  together,  reconciled  at  least  in  name.  A 
contemporary  describes  her  in  those  days  as  being  *  infinitely 
charming,'  'though  not  a  sparkling  beauty,'  and  most  accom- 
plished. She  spoke  with  equal  facility  Polish,  High  Dutch, 
French,  Italian,  and  English.  'She  is  friendly,  compassionate, 
charitable,  her  piety  is  exemplary,  and  in  truth  she  leads  the  life 
of  a  saint  without  afi'ecting  the  show  of  ceremonial  devotion.' 
She  died  in  1735,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- three.  A  year  before 
her  death  she  wrote  to  one  of  her  relations,  *  Lasse  et  malheureuse, 
je  succombe  sous  le  poids.' 

Elisabeth  Lbcky. 
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Truffle-hunting  in  Wiltshire. 

WERE  the  Anti-Sporting  League  to  succeed  in  stopping  the 
slaughter  of  all  wild  animals,  it  is  consoling  for  the  sports- 
man to  remember  that  there  will  yet  remain  at  least  one  out-of- 
door  pastime  that  preserves  the  best  features  of  his  amusement, 
and  to  which  the  most  virtuous  philanthropist  can  take  no  excep- 
tion. Instead  of  shooting  pheasants  or  chasing  the  fox,  he  may 
go  out  and  hunt  truffles.  This  amusement  will  provide  him  with 
abundant  exercise  among  the  autunm  and  winter  woods,  whose 
unequalled  tints  lend  half  their  charm  to  ordinary  open-air  pas- 
times. It  furnishes  full  opportunity  for  what  hunting-men  call 
pretty  hound-work,  even  though  the  *  hounds'  are  only  little 
half-bred  poodles,  and  the,  sport  demands  a  wood-lore  all  its  own. 
No  bloodshed  is  involved,  and  the  conscience  is  untroubled  by  any 
thought  of  wounded  bird  or  beast  creeping  away  afterwards  to  pine 
and  die.  The  very  dogs  are  trained  and  worked  exclusively  by 
kindness.  Surely,  then,  it  is  an  innocuous,  most  gentle,  and 
pleasing  sport,  well  fitted  to  amuse  those  who  love  to  be  in  the 
fields,  and  yet  shrink  from  bloodshed.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  ideal 
amusement  for  vegetarians. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  amateurs  have  acquired 
truffle-dogs  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement,  and  of  these  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  probably  a  majority,  are  ladies.  But  anyone 
wishing  to  see  how  it  is  done  ought,  nevertheless,  to  go  to  a  pro- 
fessional— a  man  who,  as  a  rule,  is  so  dependent  on  a  full  bag  that 
he  does  not  view  his  calling  as  a  diversion.  No  one  could  earn 
his  entire  livelihood  from  it.  The  season  begins  ostensibly  in 
October  and  lasts  till  March ;  but  ripe  truffles  are  often  found  in 
September,  and  they  begin  to  grow  scarce  after  Christmas,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  to  last  about  four  months.  In  Dorset  and  Surrey 
there  are  men  who  earn  a  little  by  truffle-hunting,  but  the  most 
regular  practitioners  pf  the  craft  belong  to  Wiltshire.  Tradition 
says  that  a  Spaniard  introduced  the  art  to  Winterslow  about  three 
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centuries  ago,  and  that  village  has  ever  since  practically  sapplied 
the  English  truffle  market.  Rumour  asserts  that  through  the 
medium  of  wicked  middlemen  it  is  also  the  true  place  of  origin 
of  many  French  truffles — that,  in  a  word,  those  sold  in  bottles,  and 
supposed  to  be  obtained  in  P^rigord,  have  grown  under  Wiltshire 
beech-trees.  As  the  selling-price  of  the  foreign  delicacy  is  from 
half-a-sovereign  to  12a.  6cl.  a  pound,  and  of  the  home-grown  only 
a  fourth  as  much,  there  is  no  lack  of  temptation  to  de&aad 
unsophisticated  purchasers.  Even  experienced  consumers  are 
occasionally  cheated.  They  know  the  French  truffle  by  its  darker 
grain,  but  with  an  oil  extracted  from  walnuts  it  is  possible  to 
deepen  the  grey  of  an  English  truffle  till  it  closely  resembles  the 
other. 

Winterslow  lies,  or  rather  is  scattered  among  the  Downs  (for 
some  of  the  houses  are  miles  apart),  and  needs  to  be  visited  before 
you  understand  the  truffle-hunter.  Nowhere  in  the  Southern 
counties  is  a  population  to  be  met  weeuing  such  obvious  marks  of 
frankness  and  independence.  They  are  too  poor  to  be  described 
as  specimens  of  the  English  yeoman,  but  still  a  large  proportion 
are  freeholders  owning  their  cosy  white-walled  cottages,  built  of  a 
chalky  mud  mixed  with  straw,  and  from  a  rood  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  acres  of  land.  A  few  are  descended  from  squatters  on 
the  common,  the  majority  owe  their  possessions  to  thrift  and 
industry.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  inhabitant  engaged 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  in  regular  agricultural  work.  Yet 
the  bits  of  land  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  the  owners, 
and  only  help  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  drawn  from  other  sources. 
Owing  to  the  migration  townwards  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labour  in 
the  purely  farming  districts  of  Wiltshire,  so  that  at  hoeing-time 
and  harvest  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  Winterslow  youths, 
who  at  these  seasons  go  out  to  all  jmrts  of  the  county,  boarding 
all  the  week  and  returning  on  Saturday  night.  During  winter 
the  extensive  woodlands  in  the  neighbourhood  furnish  a  great  deal 
of  employment. 

The  typical  truffle-hunter  is  one  of  the  luckiest  freeholders. 
His  skill  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  capital,  for  it  would  be  hopeless  for 
anyone  to  seek  truffles  without  knowing  where,  when,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  found.  The  occupation  goes  in  families.  He  who 
pursues  it  to-day  learned  from  his  father,  and  in  his  own  turn  is 
glad  to  take  out  his  boys  as  soon  as  they  can  walk.  In  addition, 
he  has  a  more  visible  advantage  in  his  dogs.  Authorities  on  canine 
matters  deny  the  right  of  the  truffle-dog  to  the  honour  of  belong- 
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ing  to  a  separate  breed,  and  it  probably  originated  in  some  sort  of 
cross  between  poodle  and  terrier.  No  doubt  if  the  dogs  were 
suflBciently  numerous  the  objection  would  cease  to  hold,  for  many 
classes  on  the  show-bench  are  open  to  a  similar  objection.  The 
matter  is  of  no  importance  to  the  owner,  however,  since  he  keeps 
them  not  for  exhibition,  but  for  work,  and  undoubtedly  they  have 
inherited  a  special  aptitude  from  a  line  of  truffle-hunting  ances- 
tors. It  has  been  proved  that  other  kinds  of  dogs  may  be  taught 
the  same  trick,  but  with  care  a  dog  may  be  taught  anything; 
witness  the  fact  that  a  well-known  sportsman  has  broken  a 
pedigree  bulldog — ^and  a  prize-winner,  too — to  the  gun,  so  that  it 
both  hunts  and  retrieves  excellently.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
a  truffle-dog  takes  to  truffles  as  naturally  as  a  pointer  to  partridges 
or  a  Gordon  setter  to  grouse.  It  is  bom  with  a  love  of  the  fungus, 
a  love  unshared  by  other  puppies,  which  will  hardly  touch  truffles. 

The  truffle-hunter  is  naturally  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
merits  of  his  four-footed  friend,  and,  living  in  fear  of  trap  and 
thief  and  poison,  to  say  nothing  of  other  dangers  to  which  the 
wandering  dog  is  exposed,  guards  him  more  carefully  than  is 
pleasant  to  the  animal.  But  were  the  beast  seduced  into  hunt- 
ing rabbits,  or  even  hankering  after  rats,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  his  usefulness.  So  during  the  summer  months  he  is  kept 
chained  to  his  barrel  close  to  the  cottage,  his  master  not  being 
able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  iron-railed  kennels  and  other  comforts 
enjoyed  by  the  sportsman's  companion. 

No  one  gives  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  the  truffle-hunter 
to  the  yellowing  leaves,  the  scarlet  rowan  berries,  the  reddening 
haws,  and  ripening  hazel  nuts  that  proclaim  the  fall  of  the  year. 
During  all  the  long  bright  summer  days  he  is  only  a  common 
labourer,  hoeing  potatoes  or  turnips,  binding  corn-sheaves  or 
building  stacks,  unless  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  have  funds 
at  his  disposal  at  the  annual  sales  of  undergrowth.  For  a  matter 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds  he  may  buy  the  produce  of  a  copse 
or  a  withy-bed  that  will  provide  work  for  his  spare  hours.  The 
*  wattled  fold '  is  greatly  used  by  the  Wiltshire  farmers  instead  01 
the  netting  commonly  employed  where  woodlands  are  scarcer. 
He  makes  the  wattles  of  slender  willow  and  hazel  twigs,  turns  the 
stronger  spikes  into  spars  for  thatch  or  corn-ricks,  and  sells  the 
residue  of  his  purchase  in  faggots.  An  acre  or  two  of  underwood, 
together  with  the  necessary  attention  to  his  holding,  keeps  him 
busy  all  summer.  It  is  only  when  chestnuts  are  ripe  and  leaves 
preparing  to  &11  that  his  real  work  begins,  however. 
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The  truffle's  perplexing  habit  of  growing  below  the  surface  is 
an  obstacle  to  study  that  may  account  for  the  contradictory 
statements  found  in  books.  But  the  hunter,  without  vexing  his 
mind  about  cause  and  theory,  trusts  to  the  knowledge  that  comes 
from  practical  experience.  The  character  of  the  season  influences 
the  crop  very  much.  After  the  drought  of  1893  there  were 
hardly  any;  1894  was  damp,  and  they  were  extremely  plen- 
tiful. When  and  where  the  good  and  dark-skinned  *bud' 
truffle  is  not,  there  the  stinking  *red '  truffle  appears.  In  1893 
the  dogs  were  continually  finding  the  latter ;  last  year  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  procured  a  single  specimen.  It  was  of  a  light  pink 
colour,  and  of  an  odour  so  strong  and  pungent  as  to  necessitate 
its  being  kept  outside. 

The  Frenchman  with  his  pig  finds  most  of  his  truffles  under 
the  oak-shadows,  but  the  Englishman's  best  ground  is  below  the 
beech-trees.  Only  under  one  species  of  oak — the  holly  or  ever- 
green variety — do  they  grow  in  this  country.  Next  to  the  beech 
come  the  lime  and  cedar,  and  they  are  occasionally  obtained  in  a 
hazel  copse  when  the  twigs  are  bare  and  the  leaves  rotting.  The 
*  hazel '  truffle  is  scarce,  but  is  said  to  have  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 
No  truffles  grow  under  any  coniferous  tree  other  than  the  cedar, 
nor  in  any  damp  sour  soil.  It  is  useless  to  seek  them  near  reeds, 
rushes,  and  ferns,  or  where  gorse  is  plentiful.  In  very  light  sandy 
ground  they  do  not  grow  much  larger  than  marbles,  and  they  do 
not  flourish  in  a  strong  clay  or  stiff  loam. 

Although  the  majority  ripen  at  a  depth  of  from  six  inches  to 
a  foot  below  the  surface,  sunshine  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  to 
the  daisy  or  forget-me-not.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when 
foliage  is  still  dense,  it  is  useless  to  seek  them  in  dark  thickets, 
where  they  will  be  plentiful  when  the  leaves  have  fedlen.  For 
some  inscrutable  reason  they  come  only  to  trees  in  their  prime. 
Epping  Forest  was  once  a  favourite  ground,  now  it  is  barren  of 
truffles.  A  wood  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  is  the 
best.  Hence  the  Winterslow  hunter  finds  his  most  productive 
field  in  the  copses  and  game  covers  and  avenues  belonging  to  the 
country  seats  round  Salisbury,  on  the  wooded  Hampshire  Downs, 
and  in  Dorsetshire. 

It  is  a  pleasant  amusement  to  follow  him  on  his  rounds, 
especially  at  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  typical  English 
landscape  is  never  more  beautiful  than  it  is  then.  His  work 
carries  him  to  the  outsides  of  copses,  where  keepers,  feeders  and 
their  attendants  are  busy  with  the  pheasants,  now  almost  ready 
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for  the  anttunn  and  winter  parties,  and  it  is  impossible  to  preserve 
game  without  providing  food  for  many  other  wild  creatures.  They 
are  all  very  tame  before  the  shooting  begins,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  set  a  trap  (far  less  use  a  gun)  without  endangering  the 
young.  Wood-pigeons  feeding  on  mast  and  acorns,  or  tempted 
by  the  com  laid  for  the  pheasants,  seem  to  know  that  the  little 
old  man  and  his  two  white  poodles  are  bent  on  no  destructive 
errand,  and  sit  almost  within  range  of  a  walking-stick.  Squirrels 
— ^always  merry  in  autumn — jump  down  from  the  beech,  catch 
the  scent  of  a  truffle,  run  and  dig  it  up  with  rapid  paws,  and  then 
as  the  dogs  come  into  view  scamper  back,  and  only  stop  when  out 
of  danger  to  give  a  bark  of  defiance  and  alarm.  They  are  very 
fond  of  truffles,  as  are  other  rodents.  No  keeper  can  keep  rats 
and  mice  away  from  the  pheasants'  feeding  place,  where  there  are 
usually  both  food  and  hiding  places  for  them.  But  mice  especially 
esteem  the  truffle  a  tit-bit,  and  burrow  down  to  nibble  it.  The 
jay  and  the  magpie  on  'many  estates  are  killed  down  to  the  verge 
of  extermination  on  account  of  their  egg-stealing  propensities ; 
but  the  former  may  occasionally  be  seen,  and  to  his  omnivorous 
appetite  truffles  are  as  welcome  as  acorns.  Nor  are  these  alone 
in  claiming  a  share  of  the  truffle-hunter's  quarry.  The  most 
destructive  pests  are  a  beetle  and  a  worm.  On  examining  a 
basket  of  truffles,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  best  are  full  of 
little  round  tunnels,  sometimes  carried  through  and  through  the 
fungus.  These  holes  are  made  by  a  beetle  considerably  larger 
than  a  ladybird,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  only  that  its 
blood-red  colour  is  darker  and  duller  and  without  spots.  It  eats 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  truffle,  where  it  deposits  its  eggs,  the 
larvsB  when  hatched  completing  the  destruction.  The  insect 
dislikes  the  human  breath,  an  application  of  which  makes  it 
immediately  come  out  of  its  hiding  place.  The  other  pest  re- 
sembles a  wireworm  in  appearance  and  coils  round  the  exterior. 
Naturally  enough  the  truffle-hunter  is  very  indignant  against 
these  vermin,  and  has  a  case  against  them  at  his  tongue's  end. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  overreach  the  beetle  and  the  worm,  but 
in  the  interests  of  forestry,  concerning  which  he  has  picked  up 
some  knowledge  from  living  in  a  community  of  woodmen,  is 
anxious  to  suppress  the  squirrel,  which — to  say  nothing  of  truiHe- 
stealing — merits  punishment  by  destroying  so  many  young  trees. 
It  may  be  so,  but  who  would  like  to  see  our  English  woodlands 
deprived  of  their  prettiest  tenant  ? 

The  truffle-man's  equipment  is  very  slight.    He  carries  but 
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one  implement,  a  stout  staff  with  a  double-pronged  iron  hook  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  steel  sheathing  with  a  sharp  point. 
The  ^  lining '  will  serve  for  two  or  three  lifetimes,  but  the  strongest 
wood  is  apt  to  break  in  hard  frost.  The  hook  is  used  to  poll 
briers  and  brambles  away  from  any  spot  where  the  dog  has  marked 
truffles ;  the  spud,  to  dig  out  the  truffle  or  loosen  the  earth  and 
&cilitate  the  dog*s  scratching.  He  wears  a  loose  coat  with  pockets 
as  voluminous  as  those  of  a  poacher.  One  is  reserved  for  truffles, 
and  the  other  contains  his  modest  lunch  and  a  hunk  of  bread, 
with  little  scraps  of  which  his  companions  will  be  rewarded.  Two 
dogs  are  selected— one  an  experienced  and  clever  veteran  to  do 
the  work,  the  other  a  puppy  in  course  of  training.  Some  of  his 
excursions  last  a  whole  week,  but  early  in  the  season  the  district 
within  moderate  walking  distance,  or  easily  reached  by  train,  has 
not  yet  been  overdone. 

The  way  to  the  station  is  across  the  downs  and  past  Winters- 
low  Hurst — the  old  inn  where  Hazlitt  lodged,  and  where  they 
still  possess  a  print  showing  how  an  escaped  lioness  attacked  one 
of  the  stage-coaches  here  very  early  in  the  century.  Severed  times 
on  the  way  the  old  dog  stops  and  scratches  in  the  plantations  and 
scrubby  thickets ;  but  the  soil  is  poor  and  produces  only  the  garlic 
truffle,  a  small  inferior  kind,  strong-smelling  and  ill-flavoured, 
that  first-rate  customers  will  not  have,  but  which  will  be  used  to 
flavour  the  Sunday  stew  at  home.  It  is  not  till  many  miles  have 
been  traversed  and  a  beautiful  park  reached  that  the  work  begins 
in  earnest.  Here  the  soil  is  naturally  of  good  quality,  and  has 
been  well  trenched  to  prepare  the  round  copses,  about  which 
hundreds  of  pheasants  run  like  barn-fowls.  The  truffle-hunter  is 
only  allowed  to  visit  such  places  on  the  understanding  that  he  will 
create  a  minimum  of  disturbance,  but  he  claims  that  his  visit  does 
good  rather  than  harm.  Pheasants  have  an  ungrateful  method  of 
wandering  away  from  the  places  where  they  have  been  reared  and 
fed.  By  working  from  the  boundary  inwards  he  causes  those 
which  are  disturbed  to  fly  home — a  fact  well  understood  by  the 
head-keeper.  And  no  dogs  could  possibly  do  less  harm.  The 
mind  of  the  elder  is  so  concentrated  on  truffle  it  is  oblivious  to  all 
else,  and  if  the  youthful  Carlo  cannot  altogether  keep  his  wistful 
eye  away  from  the  rabbits  that  scud  into  their  burrows,  or  help 
giving  a  sniff  at  the  rats  and  mice,  he  has  already  learned  self- 
restraint.  To  run  riot  after  them  is  the  one  crime  for  which  there 
is  no  forgiveness.  Gentle  and  patient  as  the  master  must  be  with 
his  dogs,  his  means  of  livelihood  depend  on  the  stem  suppression 
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of  ofifences  of  this  kind.  What  makes  it  harder  for  the  youngster 
is  that  he  has  little  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  hunt.  Truffle- 
dogs  are  very  jealous  workers.  If  he  were  to  make  himself  too 
officious,  his  companion  would  fedl  on  and  worry  him.  All  the 
truffles  do  not  grow  underground,  and  at  such  a  grove  as  has  been 
described  the  first  few  are  gathered  by  the  dogs  from  the  surface. 
Occasionally  the  man  is  able  to  pick  up  one  or  two  himself.  They 
are  not  quite  ready  for  taking,  however.  No  animal  seems  to  be 
attracted  by  truffles  only  half-grown  and  immature;  the  scent 
comes  only  when  they  are  ripe.  A  copse  may  be  hunted  one  day 
till  apparently  every  truffle  has  been  collected,  and  yet  if  visited 
after  a  short  interval  will  probably  yield  as  many  as  before.  Until 
they  are  mature  the  dogs  cannot  find  them.  Just  as  is  the  case 
with  mushrooms,  this  stage  may  be  reached  at  any  size.  Truffles 
have  been  obtained  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  half  that  size  is 
common ;  but  the  dogs  sometimes  make  as  much  fuss  over  one 
that  has  ripened  at  the  size  of  a  pea  as  is  created  by  the  greatest 
monster.  It  often  happens  also  that  time  is  wasted  owing  to  the 
fascination  exercised  over  dogs  by  truffle-spawn.  It  appears  to 
smell  like  ripe  truffles,  for  they  scratch  and  whine  over  it,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  even  when  their  master  opens  the  soil  and  lays 
bare  the  greyish-white,  mildewed-looking  earth. 

Every  time  a  truffle  is  found  the  dogs  stop  and  look  at  the 
pocket  where  the  bread  is,  in  a  begging  attitude,  and  do  not  begin 
to  hunt  again  till  after  the  *  repay.'  Food  is  doled  out  in  the 
tiniest  morsels,  and  yet  before  the  day  is  over,  though  they  still 
mechanically  ask  for  the  reward,  they  cease  to  eat  it.  They  are 
the  most  tireless  creatures  imaginable.  The  assiduity  of  one  in 
particular  is  extraordinary.  I  have  seen  her  work  fromMawn  until 
dark,  collecting  in  that  time  nearly  eight  pounds  of  truffles,  and 
yet  with  as  much  briskness  and  apparent  enjoyment  for  the  last 
as  for  the  first.  '  She  has  the  brains  of  a  whole  litter  in  her,'  says 
the  owner  gravely.  Her  mother  had  only  one  puppy  at  her  birth, 
and  he  sincerely  believes  that  the  talents  which  might  have  been 
divided  between  five  or  six  were  concentrated  in  one.  He  never 
had  her  equal  but  once,  and  his  manner  is  pathetically  solemn  as 
he  tells  the  tragedy  of  his  great  loss.  It  was  a  frosty  winter 
night,  and  he  was  trudging  homewards  very  forlorn  and  weary, 
for  the  truffle-hunter  wanders  many  miles  in  a  day.  The  carrier 
came  up  and  offered  a  lift,  which  he  accepted,  but  unfortunately 
left  the  dog  to  run,  and  a  wheel  passed  over  it.  To  hear  him 
recount  the  simple  story  is  to  realise  how  his  livelihood  depends 
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on  the  excellence  of  his  dogs.  And,  indeed,  very  careful  training 
is  required  for  the  most  promising.  Tme,  the  scent  of  truffle  is 
strong.  The  atmosphere  of  the  truffle-hunter's  cottage  is  thick 
"with  it,  and  anyone  walking  with  him  for  a  few  hours  in  the  close 
muggy  weather  of  early  October  or  late  September  begins  to  feel 
oppressed  and  almost  sickened  with  it  after  a  little.  But  the 
odour  is  not  apparent  to  human  nostrils  when  the  truffles  are 
under  a  foot  of  fresh  earth.  Yet  I  have  seen  the  dog  referred  to 
run  out  straight  and  fast  to  a  distance  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  yards,  and  begin  scratching  above  a  truffle.  And  this  is 
no  extraordinary  performance,  as  the  scent  has  been  caught  a 
hundred  yards  off.  The  dog  has  not  the  stimulus  of  seeing  life 
and  motion  in  its  quarry,  and  it  must  be  less  exciting  to  hunt 
truffles  than  to  go  after  rabbits.  The  puppy  is  trained  first  by 
observing  that  a  reward  is  given  after  every  find.  Then  the  man 
tosses  a  truffle  for  it  to  seek  and  retrieve,  hides  it  among  the  grass 
or  covers  it  with  loose  earth,  and  proceeds  much  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  a  sportsman  prepares  his  retriever.  Of  course 
the  terrier  blood  makes  its  presence  felt  occasionally,  and  the 
beast  finds  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  why  it  should  refrain 
from  rats. 

The  moist  days  of  early  autumn  are  the  most  suitable  for 
truffle-hunting,  but  they  soon  pass  away.  October  rains  and  gales 
sweep  the  garish  finery  from  the  great  forest  trees.  A  ruddy 
blush  of  haws  on  the  thorn-bushes  and  the  hedgerows,  a  mass  of 
glittering  red  hips  on  the  thicket,  a  gleam  of  holly-berries  in  the 
shrubbery  in  the  frosty  sunlight,  intensify  by  contrast  the  soft 
hue  prevalent  in  winter.  The  demand  for  truffles  is  then  great 
and  tantalising,  for  they  are  a  favourite  dish  in  country  houses, 
now  full  of  hunting  and  sporting  guests.  But  the  spear  which  in 
adroit  hands  turns  them  out  so  easily  in  open  weather  is  useless 
when  the  earth  is  frost-bound.  The  scent  is  never  better  than 
just  when  a  slight  thaw  follows  a  snowstorm.  Dogs  find  very 
easily  then.  Long  after  the  snow  has  begun  to  melt,  however, 
the  snow  under  it,  particularly  if  hard  frozen  before  the  fall 
occurred,  remains  as  hard  as  iron.  Yet  the  truffle-hunter  is  sorely 
tempted  to  break  it.  Just  about  Christmas  or  after  the  dogs 
begin  to  mark  the  dwarf  truffle.  It  is  a  poor  useless  thing,  hardly 
bigger  than  a  marble,  and  its  coming  is  a  sign  that  the  season  is 
nearing  to  a  close.  If  he  waited  for  a  change,  therefore,  he  might 
miss  his  chance  altogether,  and  many  an  ashen  spear-staff  is 
broken  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  the  frozen  surface.  Even 
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when  there  is  no  firost,  tmffle-hanting  in  winter,  with  a  strong 
Nor -Easter  blowing,  is  very  uncomfortable.  The  very  essence  of 
the  craft  is  to  give  the  dogs  plenty  of  time.  Truffles  come  in 
beds,  and  after  one  has  been  cleared  ofif  all  the  best  dogs  will  hunt 
about  for  very  small  ones  and  broken  fragments,  in  preference  to 
seeking  another,  which  probably  is  within  a  few  yards.  So  the 
only  plan  is  to  dawdle  round  in  patience,  even  in  the  cold  half- 
frozen  rain  and  piercing  wind,  from  which  the  bare  woods  afford 
little  shelter. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gathering  of  truffles  might 
furnish  occupation  to  more  men  than  are  already  engaged  in  it. 
As  an  article  of  diet  they  have  an  increasing  popularity.  Where 
men  had  to  hawk  them  about  to  likely  customers  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  they  now  receive  by  letter  and  telegraph  more  orders 
than  they  can  fulffl.  Our  forests,  too,  are  growing  in  extent.  The 
number  of  regular  truffle-hunters  might  be  numbered  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Against  all  this  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
The  best  grounds  are  where  the  earth  has  been  trenched  or 
moved — ^that  is,  in  gentlemen's  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  avenues, 
and  preserves.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  privilege 
of  visiting  these  to  be  freely  extended  to  an  unlimited  number  of 
applicants.  Moreover,  it  often  happens  that  the  owner,  after 
seeing  the  men  at  work,  becomes  so  enamoured  of  the  sport  that 
he  buys  a  dog,  and  reserves  the  best  ground  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment and  that  of  his  Mends.  And  at  the  best  it  is  a  very  uDcer- 
tain  calling,  and  the  truffle-hunter  does  not  amass  riches.  He  has 
many  a~  bad  season  and  blank  day.  To  the  curious  spectator 
interested  in  odd  occupations  and  outdoor  pursuits  it  may  seem 
enchanting  to  wander  among  pleasant  English  parks  and  woodlands 
every  day  and  all  day  long,  but  that  point  of  view  is  not  altogether 
his  who  rambles,  not  for  pleasure,  but  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

P.  Anderson  Graham 
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THE  simple  remarks  of  a  Contemplative  Swain  on  the  Ethics  of 
Love  have  been  criticised,  we  learn,  by  a  Nymph  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  swain,  dwelling,  like  the  PhsBacians, 
'  far  apart,  by  the  wash  of  the  waves '  (there  is  a  black-capped 
gull  just  perched  on  the  window-sill),  did  not  see  the  comments 
of  the  Nymph.  But  he  is  informed  that  she  regretted  the 
absence  of  censures  upon  Love  between  married  persons — ^married, 
that  is,  to  somebody  else.  This  omission  is  looked  on  as  a  flag- 
rant anachronism.  The  swain  has  only  to  say  that  his  own  tastes 
and  sympathies  are  with  a  celebrated  Semitic  inscription  on  stone, 
dated,  probably,  about  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  Part  of  a 
monument  so  dear  to  epigraphists  is  construed,  'Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife.'  Thus  ethics  and  religion  have  pro- 
nounced on  this  branch  of  the  general  subject.  Legislation  has 
taken  it  in  hand.  But  the  curious  Nymph  may  consult  the  Pro- 
ceedinga  of  the  Courts  of  Love  in  Provence^  wherein  are  many 
singular  and  noteworthy  decisions  of  the  learned.  As  to  what  a 
lady  c€dls  *  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  married  women,'  the  Swain 
thinks  the  practice  reprehensible,  and  the  mode  of  statement 
absurd.  The  peculiarly  silly  form  of  bad  manners  which  proclaims 
itself  as  Platonic  friendship  has  been  dealt  with  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  author  of  the  Christian  Hero  and  other  works.  Sir 
Richard's  treatment  of  the  Platonists  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Platonists  may  observe  that  they  merely  make  exhibitions  of 
themselves,  and  get  talked  about.  To  be  laughing-stocks  is  the 
least  part  of  the  penalties  which  they  incur.  But  as  they  seldom 
or  never  have  any  sense  of  humour,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  their 
conversion. 

A  somewhat  startling  letter  from  a  lady  bade  the  sage  to  warn 
the  yoimg  and  afifectionate  against  the  danger  of  '  understandings/ 
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which  are  always  misunderstandings.  One  can  scarcely  say,  like 
the  Judge  in  the  old  Joe  Miller,  ^  Next  time,  sir,  have  it  in  writ- 
ing ' ;  but,  at  all  events,  have  it  above-board.  The  Language  of  the 
Eyes  is  capable  of  infinite  misconstruction,  and  (as  the  startling 
letter  proves)  an  '  understanding '  of  five  years'  date  may  end  in  a 
disappointment.  Every  human  compact  may  end  thus,  but 
'  understandings '  are  peculiarly  hazardous.  The  two  intelligent 
partners  never  understand  the  understanding  in  the  same  sense ; 
very  possibly  but  one  of  them  so  much  as  understands  that  there 
is  an  understanding.  Still,  it  is  likely  that  there  are  faults  on 
both  sides.  Young  men  should  be  brought  to  the  point,  or  kept 
at  a  safe  distance.  Brothers  were  useful  of  old,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Grrammont.  *  Have  you  not  forgotten  something?' 
said  the  Hamiltons  to  the  Chevalier,  at  Dover.  *  Indeed,  gentle- 
men, I  forgot  to  marry  your  sister ! '  So  he  went  back,  and 
married  la  belie  Hamilton;  autres  temps  autrea  m^urs.  Let 
the  young  be  warned,  and  shun  '  understandings.'  An  engage- 
ment is  something  definite,  but  an  understanding  is  an  entangle- 
ment. Still,  the  original  fact  remains  a  fact,  that  religion  and 
ethics  have  left  all  this  large  field  of  existence  almost  utterly  un- 
regulated, because  of  the  vast  number  and  complexity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, reminding  us  of  *  the  rules  called  Pie.' 

«  • 
• 

An  author  is  going  about,  probably  taking  away  my  charac- 
ter, and  anxious  to  take  my  life.  I  do  not  know,  or  guess,  his 
name,  but  I  owe  him  an  explanation.  Some  weeks  ago  this 
author  rushed  up  to  a  stranger  in  the  street,  and,  addressing  him 
as  ^  Mr.  Lang,'  drew  and  brandished  a  naked  manuscript.  ^  I  have 
written  to  you,  Mr.  Lang,'  he  said,  *  and  here  is  my  manuscript ! 
Do  read  it.'  *  Get  out,  sir ! '  said  the  stranger.  *  Oh !  you  can 
never  be  so  cruel ;  oh !  do  read  my  manuscript.  Do  give  me  a 
chance,  Mr.  Lang.'  *  I'm  not  Mr.  Lang,'  said  the  stranger  gruffly, 
*  never  heard  of  such  a  person ' ;  and  he  fled,  pursued  by  the  wails 
of  the  author,  who,  perhaps,  has  written  to  The  Author. 

• 

This  anecdote  was  told  to  me  in  a  conversation  about  ^  Doubles.' 
I  have  several  doubles.    There  is  a  leading  Conservative  politician, 

there  is  a  dentist,  there  is  a  gentleman  named  T         (I  have 

been  welcomed  as  ^  Mr.  T  '  at  the  picture-gallery  in  Burling- 
ton House),  and  there  are  others.   I  don't  know  which  of  them 
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was  beset  in  the  streets  by  the  author,  any  more  than  I  know  who 
the  author  was.  It  is  a  little  inconvenient  for  everybody  con- 
cerned, reminding  us  of  Mr.  Payn's  story,  '  Blobbs  of  Wadham/ 
But  where  is  the  use  of  authors  bothering  me  with  manuscripts  ? 
I  can  do  nothing  for  them.  One  stranger  requests  me  to  compel 
some  publisher  to  read  his  poems.  The  Constitution — what  there 
is  of  it — enables  no  man  to  compel  any  publisher  to  read  poems. 
A  publisher's  life  would  not  be  worth  having  were  it  otherwise. 
They  keep  serfs,  in  dungeons,  who  read  poems,  and  say  that  they 
are  creditable,  but  will  not  pay  their  expenses.  0  Poets !  I  also 
have  been  of  your  company !  It  only  took  me  thirteen  years  to 
sell  five  hundred  copies  of  my  Poems,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
my  relations.  As  Thyonichus  was  not  a  very  eminent,  nor  yet  a 
very  bad,  soldier,  but  just  middling,  so  was  the  present  writer  as  a 
bard.  And  so  are  the  other  minstrels  ;  and  now,  judging  by 
example,  they  know  what  to  expect,  at  best.  For  these  reasons 
publishers  are  not  fond  of  publishing  poetry,  at  their  own  expense. 

•  « 

Writings  about  battles  are  always  interesting,  and  a  little 
absurd.  Nobody  ever  knows  much  about  the  battles  in  which  he 
has  taken  part,  as  Thucydides  says ;  and  Marbot  observes  that  he 
never  understood  any  account  of  the  great  fights  in  which  he  him- 
self was  so  prominent.  Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  in  the  Historical 
Review,  writes  on  the  Waterloo  campaign  ;  he  entertains,  he 
diverts  us.  We  hear  much  of  a  pencilled  order  to  somebody. 
There  are  four  or  five  theories  as  to  its  contents,  and  as  to  the 
moment  when  it  was  written.  All  hypotheses  must  be  hypotheti- 
cal. War  is  an  affair  of  accident,  and  the  party  wins  (oceteris 
paribus)  which  has  most  luck,  and  makes  the  smallest  number  of 
errors.  Napoleon  would  have  won  at  Waterloo  had  Grouchy  got 
up  early  in  the  morning.  '  Hi !  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet  ? ' 
Johnny  was  not  waking.  Then  Grouchy,  having  got  up,  should 
have  gone  where  he  did  not  go.  Ney  and  Erlon  should 
have  done  something  which  they  did  not  do.  Napoleon's 
private  conduct,  on  a  recent  occasion,  should  have  been  more 
guarded.  And  then,  if  the  Prussians  had  been  more  demora- 
lised at  Ligny,  had  Bliicher  been  less  of  a  trump,  had  the  British 
infantry  not  been  Paladins,  had  Grouchy  ^come  up,'  had  the 
Prussians  not  come  up,  had  Napoleon  been  very  well  instead  of 
very  much  the  reverse,  had  his  Left  done  its  duty  at  ligny,  had 
his  Eight  done  its  duty  at  Waterloo,  if  the  pencilled  order  had  got 
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to  the  right  i)lace  at  the  right  time,  Napoleon  might  have  won 
Waterloo.  Yes ;  and  if  Lord  George  had  persevered  in  the  night 
attack  at  Naime,  had  he  held  the  Spey  in  force,  had  he  retired  on 
Buthven,  had  the  Clans  possessed  any  food,  had  a  thousand  men 
not  slept  through  the  battle,  heui  the  Master  of  Lovat  risen  earlier 
in  the  morning,  had  Cluny  '  come  up,'  had  the  Macdonalds  been 
on  the  right  wing — why,  then  the  king  had  come  to  his  own 
again!  But  these  things  did  not  occur,  Htic  UIcb  Idchrymce. 
Napoleon  was  trounced  because  he  was  ill,  because  one  general 
was  lazy  and  uninspired,  because  another  could  not  break  the 
British  squares,  because  the  Scots  Greys  were  the  Scots  Greys, 
because  the  Prussians  were  worthy  of  Keith  and  Frederick,  because 
Bliicher  said  vorwarta !  once  more,  because  the  Duke  kept  head 
and  heart — because,  in  brief,  our  side  played  the  better  game.  It 
is  just  the  same  at  cricket.  Dingley  Dell  would  have  won  had 
Podmore  bowled  better,  had  Struggles  not  run  himself  out,  had 
Jones  held  that  catch,  had  Smith  not  taken  too  much  beer ;  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  If  Napoleon  had  bad  lieutenants,  Mr.  A.  H.  Evans 
had  bad  bats  in  his  long  and  masterly  campaign  with  Cambridge. 
Our  side  had  better  lieutenants,  and  so  we  won.  It  came  to 
pounding,  and  we  pounded  longest.  That  is  the  humour  of  it. 
^  If  aU  the  chances  had  come  to  hand '  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  Napoleon  gives  contradictory  accounts  of  what  he 
meant  to  do.  The  Duke  makes  errors  in  his  account.  Napoleon 
knows  what  the  Duke  and  Bliicher  should  have  done.  Faith, 
they  gave  him  his  kail  through  the  reek,  even  when  they  did 
what  they  should  not  have  done.  His  *  logic'  may  be  *  irre- 
sistible ' ;  his  arms  were  not.  If  our  side  won  in  spite  of  logic, 
they  would  have  won  much  more  with  logic  in  their  favour. 
Nay,  perhaps,  after  all,  their  alleged  blunders  did  them  good.  In 
place  of  making  Napoleon  retire  '  with  the  loss  of  his  renown  in 
arms,'  these  spirited  blunderers  made  him  retire  with  the  loss  ot 
his  army,  his  carriage,  and  his  pistols,  *  same  Sir  Walter  Scott 
meant  to  shoot  the  Frenchman  with.'  Whenilr.  Lawes  *  stroked ' 
the  Cambridge  crew,  it  was  said  that  a  crew  of  Lawes's  could  not 
be  beaten.  No  one  said  as  much  for  our  president,  *  Squire 
Brown.'  But  there  was  no  more  a  crew  of  Lawes's  than  Ney, 
Erlon,  Grouchy  were  Napoleons.  So  Oxford  won  on  the  river, 
and  England  and  Prussia  won  on  the  field.  Napoleon  wanted  to 
be  Joshua,  and  stop  the  sun.  Wellington  longed  (it  is  said)  'for 
night,  or  the  Prussians.'  His  desire  was  in  rerum  natura^  Napo- 
leon's needed  a  disarrangement  of  the  solar  system,  which  might 
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have  had  the  most  serious  consequences.  We  hear  a  great  deal, 
from  Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  about  what  I  may  call  the  state  of 
the  wicket.  The  ground  was  drying  after  a  heavy  rain,  and  was 
likely  to  delay  Napoleon's  movements — as  it  did.  The  Duke  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  these  circumstances.  Had  they 
been  otherwise,  his  conduct  might  have  been  different.  Waterloo 
was  lost  by  ill-luck  and  blunders,  in  spite  of  courage.  It  was  woo, 
in  spite  of  blunders,  by  the  courage  of  our  men,  by  the  defensive 
skill  of  the  Duke,  and  by  the  staunch  loyalty  of  the  good  old 
Bliicher.  Morally,  I  think,  old  Bliicher  carries  ofif  the  laurels,  as 
Lord  Wolseley  but  lately  set  forth  in  the  PaU  Mall  Magcudne. 
Many  a  leader  in  old  Bliicher's  place  would  have  sulked,  would 
have  grumbled  at  Wellington,  would  have  said  that  he  '  had  been 
betrayed,'  and  would  have  had  advocates  enough  in  his  own  nation. 
The  excellent  veteran  was  of  a  higher  heart,  and  by  no  means 
deficient  in  head.  Loyalty  won  Waterloo,  after  all  is  said  and 
done— a  thing  as  inspiriting  to  think  of  as  the  remark  of  an  English 
cavalry  officer,  that  he  would  have  given  his  life  to  have  fought  in 
the  English  infimtiy,  or  the  French  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the 
discussion,  if  valuable  as  practice  for  theoretic  soldiering,  seems 
interesting  but  empty,  a  study  in  comparative  hypothetics.  '  I 
had  them  at  Ligny,  if  my  Left  had  done  its  duty ;  at  Waterloo,  if 
my  Right  had  not  failed  me,'  said  the  Exile  of  St.  Helena.  There 
is  great  virtue  in  an  If. 

•  « 
• 

In  another  department  of  history,  how  cheerful  is  Mr.  Aitken's 
discovery  (Nineteenth  Century^  January  1895)  that  Defoe's  Mrs. 
Veale  was  a  real  person,  that  she  did  die  at  the  date  given  by 
Defoe,  that  all  the  other  characters,  including  the  lady  who 
saw  Mrs.  Veale's  ghost  in  the  dress  which  had  been  turned,  are 
genuine  i)eople !  Defoe's  tale  was  never  contradicted  by  any  of 
them,  as  far  as  we  know.  They  only  oflfered  a  few  very  trifling 
corrections  in  details.  Thus,  we  must  praise  Defoe's  fancy  less, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  theory  that  the  story  was  written  merely 
to  sell  Drdincourt  on  Death  is  wrong.  Sir  Walter  was  always 
pretendiug  to  be  a  Whig  and  a  sceptic,  and  occasionally  deceived 
himself  into  the  flattering  behef.  Who  has  read  DrelinaouTt 
on  Deaih  ?  Mrs.  Veale's  ghost  recommended  it,  and  I  mean  to 
peruse  it,  as  she  should  have  understood  the  subject. 
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A  jyropoa,  does  anyone  know  what  has  become  of  Dr.  Dee's 

*  show-stone/  or  magic  speculum  ?  Through  the  Argylls  it  reached 
Horace  Walpole  (who  saw  nothing  in  it).  Then,  I  suppose,  the 
Waldegraves  had  it.  It  was  once  in  Mr.  Magniac's  collection, 
and,  I  understand,  was  bought  at  his  sale  by  a  Mr.  Williams. 
Further  it  is  not  traced.  Dr.  Dee  had  more  than  one  show- 
stone  ;  that  about  which  I  inquire  was,  I  understand,  the  stone 
which  Lord  Frederick  Campbell  gave  to  Horace  Walpole. 

* 

Mr.  Zangwill,  in  the  PaU  Mall  Magazine,  not  only  gives -his 
own  startling  experience  with  a  rapping  table,  but  adds  an 
explanation.  It  is  that  of  all  sane  psychologists  who  accept  the 
facts  as  accepted  by  Mr.  Zangwill ;  these,  and  no  more,  with  one 
drawback.  A  table  tilts  and  moves  by  virtue  of  our  unconscious 
muscular  pressure.  The  answers  (I  never  knew  it  answer  but 
once)  are  the  dictates  of  oar  unconscious  selves.  They  may 
reveal  facts  which  came  into  our  knowledge,  but  not  through  our 
consciousness.  Thus,  your  wife  talks  to  you  when  you  are  busy, 
to  take  Dr.  Carpenter's  example.  As  you  don't  attend,  you  don't 
know  what  she  has  told  you.  But  the  articulate  sounds  entered 
your  ear,  and  reached  your  unconscious  self.  If  you  are  one  of 
the  people  who  can  make  a  table  give  answers,  you  may  tap  your 
unconscious  self,  and  the  table  may  repeat  your  wife's  remarks,  to 
your  conscious  self  unknown.  *  The  devil's  riddle  is  mastered,' 
there  are  no  spooks  concerned. 

• 

All  this  is  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Carpenter's  opinion,  and 
with  much  recent  writing  on  '  Automatism.'  If  Mr.  Zangwill 
beat  his  theory  out  with  no  study  of  other  inquirers'  work,  the 
coincidence  is  notable.    But  he  appears  to  hold  that  we  can  oM 

*  tap*  our  unconscious  selves  by  one  or  other  form  of  automatism, 
as  table-turning,  planchette-writing,  and  so  on.  Now,  the  real 
interest  of  the  puzzle  is  that  all  of  us  cannot  do  so.  I  cannot,  for 
one ;  and  I  am  personally  acquainted,  I  think  I  may  say,  with 
nobody  who  can  get  answers  out  of  a  table,  as  Mr.  Zangwill  can. 
Thus,  we  must  ask.  What  is  it  in  Mr.  Zangwill  which  diflferentiates 
him  from  most  of  us  ?  Perhaps  it  is  literary  genius ;  and  that, 
again,  may  be  due  to  his  ownership  of  *  a  working  sub-conscious- 
ness,' while  we  have  only  ^  a  working  consciousness.'  Can  all  men 
of  genius  get  answers  out  of  tables  ?  Here  is  a  test  for  the  literary 
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neophyte.  But  everyone  who  can  get  answers  out  of  tables  is  not 
a  literary  genius.  What  we  need  to  know  is,  What  physical  or 
mental  conditions  produce  automatism  to  the  extent  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Zangwill  ?  There  is  nothing  superstitious  in  this  inquiry.  It 
may  throw  light  on  the  mysteries  of  genius  itself.  Any  honest 
persons  may  satisfy  themselves  as  to  whether  they  can  '  tap  their 
sub- consciousness'  without  being  aiiaid  of  dabbling  with  *  spirits.' 

*  « 
• 

In  Mr.  Zangwill's  case  the  table  answers  by  knocks  in  its 
substance.  These  he  explains  as  the  result  of  molecular  changes 
in  the  wood,  and  the  changes  are  produced  by  unconscious 
muscular  pressure.  That  pressure,  again,  is  dictated  and  directed 
by  Mr.  Zangwill's  unconscious  self.  But,  sitting  often  at  tables, 
alone,  for  experiment,  I  never  heard  any  raps.  Why  do  my  hands 
fail  to  cause  molecular  changes  in  the  wood?  Out  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  talked  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  think 
only  one  ever  heard  any  such  raps,  and  the  common  explanation, 
when  they  do  occur,  is  imposture.  It  is  plain  that,  if  muscular 
pressure  produces  the  raps,  all  muscular  pressure,  similarly  applied, 
on  a  similar  table,  should  have  the  same  effect.  But  assuredly 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Why,  then,  does  Mr. 
Zangwill's  muscular  pressure  produce  the  raps — ^not  those  which 
he  can  cause  by  his  thumb-joint :  these  do  not  count.  Physical 
causes  are  invariable.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Zangwill's  honest  raps  are 
produced  by  physical  causes  (whereas  we  can  produce  no  raps  at 
all,  fairly),  then  there  is  present  in  him,  and  absent  in  us,  some 
physical  condition  unascertained,  or,  at  least,  unstated  by  Mr. 
Zangwill.  His  theory  is  only  good  if  it  is  (as-  he  seems  to  think) 
of  universal  application ;  that  is,  if  tables  will  rap  out  answers  to 
all  sitters.  But  (if  they  rap  out  answers  at  all,  for  which  we 
must  take  Mr.  Zangwill's  word)  they  certainly  do  not  rap  out 
answers  for  everybody.  It  is  only  to  a  minute  minority  that 
tables  are  so  complacent.  The  cause  of  this  favouritism  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  at  issue,  though  Mr.  Zangwill's  want  of 
experience,  it  may  be,  blinds  him  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
question.  A  priori^  these  strange  phenomena  should  favour  a 
superstitious  Scot,  rather  than  a  sceptical  person  of  Mr.  Zangwiirs 
ancient  race.    But  the  very  opposite  is  what  occurs.    Why  ? 

•  • 
* 

Mr.  Zangwill  writes  quite  seriously,  and  very  acutely,  though 
(except,  perhaps,  in  his  molecular  theory)  he  merely  restates  the 
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opinions  of  Monsieur  Eichet,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  many  other 
psychologists.  If  Mr.  Zangwill  does  me  the  honour  of  glancing 
at  these  notes,  I  must  assure  him  that  I  also  am  quite  serious, 
and  especially  anxious  to  ascertain  what  is  the  physical  condition 
in  his  organism  which  is  absent  from  mine,  and  from  those  of 
most  readers,  the  physical  condition,  namely,  that  produces  noisy 
molecular  changes  in  the  substance  of  tables.  I,  too,  can  make 
a  table  dance  without  eonscioualy  pushing  it,  but  it  ^  dances  out' 
no  answers  to  questions.  Now  here  the  explanation  is  probably 
psychological.  My  muscles  can  cleceive  me  so  far  as  to  push  a 
table  without  my  being  aware  that  they  are  pushing.  But  when 
it  comes  to  pushing  a  table  till  it  dances  out  answers,  my  muscles 
cannot  evade  the  cold,  grey  eye  of  that  intelligent  officer,  my 
ordiiiary  consciousness.  This  is  all  quite  intelligible ;  but  that 
my  muscles  (and  yours,  amiable  reader)  should  never  produce 
noisy  molecular  changes  in  the  wood,  while  Mr.  Zangwill's 
muscles  do  produce  them,  that  is  what  I  boggle  at.  Obviously, 
if  Mr.  Zangwill  is  not  unwilling,  we  must  have  a  sSance  together. 
And  I  am  ready  to  stake  a  silver  shilling  that  the  table  will 
neither  rap  out  nor  dance  out  any  responses  not  perfectly  well 
known  to  both  of  us ;  nay  (I  keeping  my  gaze  on  Mr.  Zangwill's 
thumb-joints),  the  table  will  not  rap  at  all !  For  these  things 
come  not  by  observation. 

«  * 

Anyone  who  reflects  for  a  moment  must  obseive  that  this 
theory  of  the  unconscious  or  sub-conscious  self  is  the  most  startling 
thing  ever  oflfered  to  the  public.  For,  though  we  call  this  *  self' 
*  unconscious,'  it  is  clearly  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  capable  of 
consecutive  statements.  It  uses  one  set  of  our  muscles  as  the 
mechanism  of  expression,  just  as  our  ordinary  consciousness  uses 
another  set  of  our  muscles.  It  is  highly  intelligent,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Zangwill)  it  may  have  means  of  acquiring  information 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  recognised  senses.  It  plays  on 
Mr.  Zangwill  as  a  musician  plays  on  the  piano,  yet  the  piano 
(Mr.  Zangwill)  is  unconscious  of  the  process,  and  of  the  ends  to 
which  the  player,  within  or  about  him,  is  directing  his  efiForts. 
That  all  this  should  be  regarded  as  true  by  a  sceptic  is  staggering 
to  our  judicial  faculties. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  xmconscious  self  works  our  dreams 
or  not.   Whatever  does  work  them  is  quicker,  and  cleverer,  and 
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more  of  a  dramatist  than  my  working  consciousness.  A  night  or 
two  ago  I  had  an  example  of  this.  I  was  quarter-amkened, 
probably  by  some  ordinary  noise.  Instantly  I  felt  my  imagination 
shape  a  fable  to  account  for  the  noise,  cast  the  myth  into  dra- 
matic form,  *  stage'  it,  and  act  it  out.  The  first  process  was  the 
mere  dim  consciousness  of  a  disturbing  sound.  Instantly  I  was 
standing  alone  in  a  room  almost  totally  dark ;  the  shutters  over  a 
half-open  window  were  a  little  apart;  outside  was  an  old  Irish 
witch ;  she  was  to  utter  a  curse  or  spell ;  it  was  to  be  seen  whether 
the  spell  would  drag  me  fortK  to  her,  or  whether  I  could  in  any 
way  resist^its  influence.  I  laughed,  'and  felt  about  in  the  dark 
for  some  heavy  piece  of  furniture  to  hold  by.  Then  came  an 
emotion  of  unspeakable  terror  as  a  high,  clear,  metallic  voice 
shrilled  rather  than  chanted  with  extreme  distinctness  of  utter- 
ance five  or  six  words  in  a  language  unknown  to  me,  but  in 
sound  and  accent  English,  not  Irish  or  G-aelic.  At  the  moment 
I  could  have  written  down  the  words.  The  central  word  was  some- 
thing like  THNEAAE  in  Greek.  I  was  horribly  afiraid ;  my 
marrow  literally  thrilled  under  the  strange  &scinating  force  of 
the  spell,  when  I  awoke  and  laughed.  Probably  all  this  happened 
in  one  beat  of  time,  and  all  was  invented,  cast,  staged,  and  played 
out  by  fancy  merely  to  account  for  a  flap  of  wind  on  the  casement, 
or  for  a  crack  or  creak  of  furniture,  or  for  the  cry  of  a  seamew 
outside.  One  curious  thing  was  that  the  initiatory  sound  struck 
me  as  common  and  natural.  But,  sinking  an  inch  or  two  deeper 
into  sleep,  my  reason  probably  looked  about  for  a  cause  of  the 
sound,  my  imagination  rigged  up  an  setiological  myth  (for  it  was 
nothing  less),  and  selected  a  cause,  and  put  it  on  the  stage  of 
fancy.  Time,  common  time,  does  not  exist  for  the  dreaming  self, 
or  is  compressed  into  a  volume  incredibly  condensed.  Yet,  while 
the  dreamer's  imagination  is  so  powerful  and  alert,  his  reason  is 
not  absent.  It  is  reason  which  asks  for  a  cause,  in  these  cases 
for  the  cause  of  a  slight^^disturbance  from  without.  But  the 
disturbance  may  be  from  within,  produced  by  indigestion.  The 
dreaming  fancy  never  hits  on  anything  so  obvious  and  common- 
place, but  turns  out  a  fresh  fable,  regardless  of  expense.  The 
nature  of  the  fable  doubtless  depends  on  the  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  common  working  consciousness,  not  that  mine  deals 
much  in  old  Irish  witches. 

Since  writing  the  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I  have 
met  an  English  cflBcer  who  adds  a  curious  little  detail.    He  once 
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followed  the  line  of  Bliicher  s  march  to  join  Wellington,  and  found 
it,  in  1868,  very  heavy  going,  through  deep,  crumbling  roads  of 
sand.  At  the  point  where  Bliicher's  forces  mustered  for  action 
my  friend  met  a  farmer  who  well  remembered  the  day  of 
Waterloo.  This  man  assured  the  English  officer  that  Bliicher's 
advanced  regiments  were  on  the  scene,  awaiting  their  comrades, 
early  in  the  day.  He  fixed  the  hour  by  the  circumstance,  branded 
on  his  memory,  that  he  himself  had  no  dSjeuneVy  as  the  Prussians 
ate  and  drank  everything  on  the  farm.  Thus,  as  I  infer,  some  of 
Bliicher's  force  were, within  striking  distance  before  noon.  The 
heavy  rain  on  the  crumbling  roads  delayed^the  mass  of  Bliicher's 
army,  which  the  Duke  (I  infer)  must  have  known  would  join  him. 
He  probably  expected  them  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  ^of  their 
arrival. 

♦ 

Mrs.  liCcky's  essay  on  the  Chevalier  Wogan  and  Maria 
Clementina,  which  appears  in  this  number  of  Longman's 
Magazine,  was  written,  I  ought  to  say,  as  early  as  (or  earlier 
than),  and  of  course  independent  of,  my  own  in  Macmillan's  for 
February.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  House  of  Wogan  is 
represented  by  the  Baron  Tanneguy  de  Wogan,  as  well  as,  in 
the  female  line,  I  think,  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and  Major 
Wogan  Browne. 

Andrkw  Lang. 
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£.  C.  W.  10s.  *  The  Aunts '  (Donna)  12s.  6d. ;  (Workroom)  12s.  64,  C.  Gamer  6s.  A.  B.  B. 
10s.  and  a  pair  of  knitted  socks.  The  Misses  Allen  6s.  A.  E.  8.  F.  (Workroom)  6s. 
Colonel  Graham  Smith  10s.  C.  8.  12.  A  Constant  Reader  (Warwickshire)  a  knitted 
scarf.  A.  J.  Patterson  2  mufflers.  A  Chronic  Invalid  1  muffler.  A  Reader  of  Lonoman*s 
2s.  6(2.  Lady  Bemey  12.  A  Reader  (Night  Refuge)  2s.  A.  Lyons  5s.  Miss  Welby  2s.  6(2. 
Miss  H.  10s.  G.  M.  Lowcock  10s.  Anon.  22.  BasU,  Ken,  and  E.  Dalton  5s.  Miss 
Norris  10s.  'Little  Eva,'  Mabs,  and  M.  C.  10s.  T.  W.  Dent  (Donna)  62.  6s.;  (Night 
Refuge)  52.  5s.  Lieut.  W.  Stirling  (Donna)  10s. ;  (Night  Refuge)  10s. ;  (Workroom)  10s. 
T.  G.  B.  22.  A.G.22.  D.  8.  22.  Mrs.  Cole  6s.  A.Z.  6s.  Miss  WUson  (Free  Tickets  for 
Night  Refuge)  2s.  6(2.  U.  M.  K.  6s.  J.  R.  8.  Ponna)  6s.;  (Workroom)  5s.  Mrs.  O. 
(Donna)  5s. ;  (Workroom)  5s.  Miss  E.  Edwards  12.  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Smith  10s.  K.  S. 
4  knitted  scarves.  L.  E.  M.  (Night  Refuge)  5s. ;  (Workroom)  5s.  The  Misses  Atty  (Flee 
Dinners)  7s.  6(2.  Miss  Travers  2s.  Miss  Letchworth  10s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wignun 
22.  Colonel  H.  S.  Bates  12.  F.  R.  J.  (Free  Dinners)  Is.  K.  8.  (Free  Dinners)  Is.  V.  C. 
2s.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Paine  (Workroom)  82.  8s.  Mrs.  Lewis  10s.  C.  F.  W.  12.  Mrs.  Rowden 
(Free  Dinners)  6s.  *  Gannetsoombe '  62.  C.  J.  B.  12.  W.  H.  H.  12.  Miss  M.  Heathfield 
5s.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Smith  6s.  H.  G.  (Donna)  10s. ;  (Night  Refuge)  10s.  Miss  8.  Tweed  and 
Friend  10s.  8.  J.  E.  12.  F.  A.  Is.  R.  H.  H.  15s.  Mrs.  B.  Matthews  6s.  C.  H.  Orfeur 
10s.  6(2.  Albert  Lupton  5s.  D.  (Free  Dinners)  2s.  6(2.  D.  H.  Wassell  and  others  12.  4s. 
£.  J.  Wood  12.  £.  H.  L.  6s.  E.  H.  and  L.  M.  E.  F.  8  mufflers.  Mrs.  F.  Edis  5s.  Miss 
M.  Mundy  6s.  F.  Bond  10s.  Margaret  S.  Mackenzie  (Donna)  5s. ;  (Night  Refuge)  5s. 
R.  M.  6s.  8.  A.  R.  4s.  Misa  Wynch  (Workroom)  2/.  Anon.  (Leatherhead)  6s.  8.  Is.  E. 
P.  12.  Mrs.  Westbrook  (Workroom)  10s.  S.M.  G.  men's  clothing.  Mrs.  W.  Black,  Paston 
House,  Brighton,  men's  clothing.  Mrs.  Ferrand  5s.  *  Sigma  Pi '  2s.  6(2.  Anon.  (Bradford) 
2s.  M.GalUer  10 francs.  G.E.A.  10s.  Mrs. Milne 2s. 6(2.  'Rustic '10s.  F.W. 6 under- 
shirts and  6  scarves.  Mrs.  Sewell  a  parcel  of  woollen  goods.  Violet  D.  Reeves  15s.  F. 
Tarver  (Night  Refuge)  12.  Miss  M.  Paterson  10s.  C.  M.  H.  2s.  6(2.  Miss  Synge  2s.  6(2.  '  A 
Poor  Parson '  (Donna)  10s.;  (W orkroom)  10s.  B.  A.  Is.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Charles  10s. 
*  Ace '  (Donna)  10s. ;  (Workroom)  10s.  Ed.  M.  Deering  12.  L.  M.  N.  (Donna)  2s.  6(2. ;  (Work- 
room) 2s.  6(2.  C. A.M.  10s.  Miss Whiteman  10s.  Margaret 5s.  J. B. (Donna) 2s. 6(2. ;  (Night 
Refuge)  2s.  6(2.  Miss  Ellis  (per  the  Charity  Organisation  Society)  12.  T.E.6s.  Henrietta 
Jephson  12.  Mrs.  Austin  5s.  E.  E.  Houghton  2s.  6(2.  Mrs.  Orme  5s.  Mrs.  Cxothers 
2s.  6(2.  Joan  6s.  and  a  comforter.  O.  W.  8.  2  comforters.  Mrs.  Rhodes  a  large  parcel  of 
wooUies.  Miss  MacEwen  (Baden  Baden)  12.  H.  V.  Y.  2s.  6(2.  Bertha  8s.  W.B.  Bishop 
52.  Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Blood  (Donna)  10s.;  (Night  Refuge)  10s.  Mrs.  Walpole  (Night  Refuge) 
52. ;  (Donna)  52.   Isabel  Rogers  Is.  R.  G.  Sampson  10s.  6(2.   Mrs.  Eliot  Howazd  10s.  6d. 
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THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

THE  COMBINED  USE   IN  A  PRACTICAL  FORM 
MEANS  COMMON  SENSE,  OR  IN  OTHER  WORDS 

THE   j^c}isa::Ei    of   this  life. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE. 

WE  ARE  MAKING 
THE  MOST  OF  LIFE 

Phynioftlly  when  we  areBostainlnfronr  br.i  . 
on  THE  SIMPLEST  FOODsJ.  THE  V  ^ 
MAJORITY  of  people  are  ABSOl-UTivL. 
WBONO  on  the  subject  of  feedine:  li  v 
think  that  rich  and  loxarions  peopie.  ^ 
on  the  richest  and  mo»t  loxuriouv  tc-c<,  xr~ 
the  most  fortunate  and  healthy  pr^^^  i 
assure  you  it  is  just  the  rerem. 

I  am  the  Director  ot  an  Insnra&r^  :<  :n 
pany,  and  am  obliged  often  to  forcD  &s 
mate  of  the  commercial  yaloe  of  life ; '  -r-^ 
two  persons  of  the  ^ame  a^e  aud  c&r<'  - 
tional  build  come  for  <^culat1on  aa  lo  - 
monefairy  value  of  their  future  Ifre*,  s- 
one  be  rich  and  luxurious  and  tbeotb^  v 
competent  and  frnval,  even  to  abste^ 
ness.  1  would  ralne  the  life  of  the  Tr  .v 
perRon  as  twenty  per  cent,  at  least  t-i:-.: 
Chan  that  of  the  rich  and  loxarions  per^ -u. 

DIVBS  DIED  IN  PLENTT. 
LAZARUS  IN  POVERTY. 
DO  NOT  DIB  LIKE  LAZARUS 
IP  YOU  CAN  HELP  IT. 
AND  DO  NOT  DIB  LIKR  DIVTCS 
IF  YOV  HAVE  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
BUT  FIND  THB  HAPPY  CONDITI  N 
EASY  ENOUGH  TO  FIND  IF  Y<,U 
determine  to  learn  bow  on  least  fooiJ  yvn 
can  do  the  most  and  best  work. 

Sir  B.  W.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.. 

Js/LOTfjJ^lLi  I  -  JSJ^rC    TO  IjI"V^E, 
Or,  when  ailing,  pay  no  attention  to  the  regulation  of  your  diet,  exercise,  or  occupa- 
tion ;  attempt  no  conformity  to  the  laws  Of  life ;  but  gormandise  to  your  uLi«ri<.u- 
bent,  and  alwavs  avoirt  the  use  of 

ENTO^S    *F  R  XJ  I  T     S  A  T,> 

ASD  YOU  WILL  BK  SURPKLSRO  TO 

'liAarn  of  the  Body  what  a  frail  and  llokle  Tenement  it  is. 
Which,  like  the  brittle  i^lass  that  meaaurea  Time, 
Is  often  broke  ere  half  its  sands  are  run/ 


EVERY  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  and  HOUSEHOLD 
OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  buTTLK  OF 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  salt; 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  merits  hare  been 
published,  tested,  and  approved  literally  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  that  its  cosmopolitan  popularity  to-day  pre- 
8ent«  one  of  the  most  slirnal  illustrations  of  commercial 
t>nterprifie  to  be  found  in  our  trading  records. 
fro  all  Learing  Home  for  a  Chanpre.— Don't  go  without 
1  RbottleofKNO'S*  FRUIT  salt;  It  prevents  any 
over-acid  state  of  the  blood.  It  should  be  kept  in  every 
bedroom,  in  readinces  for  any  emergency.  Be  careful 
to  avoid  rash  acldiilated  Milioes.and  ut«e  ENO'B*  FRUIT 
8 ALT'  to  prevent  the  bile  becoming  too  thick  and 
i  mpure,  pniiucing  a  gummy,  vi-oou^.  cNromy  sticki- 
ness or  adhesiveness  in  the  mucoos  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  cimal,  frequently  the  pivot  of  diarrhoea  and 
rii?ea«e.  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  prevents  and  removes 
fliarrhoea  in  the  early  Ptages.  Without  kucIi  a  simple 
precaution  the  jeopardy  of  life  is  )minen«elv  increased. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  where  it  has  ^jeen  t*ken  in  the 
earli»fit  stages  of  a  dliieflse  it  has  in  many  insta-  oe*  pre- 
vented what  would  otherwice  have  been  a  serious  illness. 


ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'  IN  EQUATORIAL  miCl 

Cavendish  Square,  W.  :  Ortt,ber  5S.  >>A 
DkarRir,— I  have  recently  returned  fromL  -tT-i 
Equatorial  Africi,  where  I  lived  for  upwards    -  sp-i? 
years. 

I  enjoyed  phenomenal  health,  and  in  my  n?n.  >ii 
it  was  unrtouhtedlv  owing  to  the  dally  of  v  a 
*  Fruit  Salt.'  »he  benefloial  qualities  of  which  I  f  i 
previously  foun<i  in  England.  I  have  no  heaitatu  u  ■ 
saying  my  life  was  preserved  by  it. 

On  my  way  home  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  ir+^r 
mittent  fever,  the  sea  was  rough,  and  the  ship's  mtr^r.  : 
attendant  was  (a«  that  oiflcer  usually  is)  prostrato  v. 
•mal  de  mer,'  and  unable  to  attend  to  an\one.  T  - 
fever  gained  and  gain^'d  on  me,  but  after  a  few  dt— 
of  EXQ-S  •  FRUIT  .sALT'  I  at  last  fell  into  h  reTr»  -h 
lilg  sleep,  and  found  on  awakening  that  the  int-  i;- 
thirst  had  gone,  anl  long  before  I  hud  arrived  at,  .V  ie- 
was  as  well  as  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life. 

I  am.  dear  Sir,  yount  truly, 

ANGLO-APRICAX. 


The  value  of  ENO*S  'FRUIT  SALT'  cannot  be 
told.  Us  success  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
^  ^  America,  and  Australia  proves  it. 

CAUTIOIf.— />amiwif  ta^h  Hot  tie,  and  »et  that  l/w  CapsuU  U  marked  £S(/S  •  FHIJJT  SALT*    Without  it  v  / 
^'^%!!f^J^^JL''*  "  "^f^'"'""  imilntU'tu   Sold  by  all  Chemists.   I^repar^d  tmln  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  Works,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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An  Arranged  Marriage. 

By  Dorothea  Geeard, 

Author  op  *Lady  Baby/  'A  Queen  op  Curds  and  Cream/  <fec., 
AND  Joint-author  of  *Eeata/  &c. 

CHAPTER  XVin. 
the  coral  earrings. 

THE  sharp  stones  of  the  river-bed  did  not  hurt  Teresina's  feet 
that  day.    It  was  only  when  she  reached  home  that  she 
'  became  aware  that  her  single  good  pair  of  shoes  were  cut  through 
and  through  in  several  places. 

'  What  I  require  now  is  a  proof  for  her/  she  repeated  to  her- 
self, as  she  pushed  feverishly  onwards.  *  I  know  everything  that  I 
need  to  know,  but  what  I  require  is  something  to  convince  her.' 

While  she  pursued  both  her  thoughts  and  her  way  the 
Contessa  Ardilio  was  spending  her  time  in  feebly  pacing  her 
bedroom  and  inventing  possibilities  which  could  account  for  the 
long  absence  of  her  goddaughter ;  and  yet  she  might  have  been 
used  to  it  by  this  time,  for  to  chaperon  Teresina  was  to  live  in  a 
state  of  continual  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  next  hour  might 
bring.  Since  her  babyhood  neither  father  nor  mother  had  ever 
had  the  smallest  influence  upoi^  the  girl.  Beside  their  eldest 
daughter  they  were  just  as  complete,  even  though  rather  larger, 
ciphers  than  the  three  younger  sisters  who,  at  home  in  the 
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dingy  Roman  lodging,  were  waiting  fot  Teresina's  return.  It  was 
always  Teresina  on  whom  all  the  hopes  of  the  family  had  tnmed, 
for  in  her  person  not  only  every  scrap  of  energy  which  they  had 
among  them  seemed  to  have  been  concentrated,  but  likewise 
every  scrap  of  beauty.  Besides,  Teresina  had  a  godmother  who, 
although  poor  when  compared  to  most  other  people,  was  rich  in 
comparison  to  the  pensioned  Captain  Bazzanella.  The  Gontessa 
Ardilio  played  the  fidry  godmother  on  a  more  than  modest  scale, 
her  gifts  rarely  exceeding  a  basket  of  oranges  or  a  few  yards  of 
sash-ribbon,  and  the  favours  she  was  in  a  position  to  confer  being 
generally  limited  to  giving  Teresina  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a 
Boman  drawing-room;  but  even  this  was  infinitely  better  than 
nothing,  and  the  drawing-rooms,  in  especial,  might  lead  to  a  great 
deal  more,  Teresina  herself  appeared  to  be  the  least  interested 
in  the  prospect  of  a  possibly  prosperous  marriage.  By  the  time 
she  was  nineteen  she  had  already  refused  several  very  fair  offers, 
not  because  of  unsatisfied  ambition — she  did  not  happen  to  be 
ambitious — but  because  none  of  her  suitors  had  taken  her  fancy. 
The  entire  femily  were  in  despair ;  they  could  not  see  what  was 
wrong  about  the  suitors  in  question.  It  was  when  she  was  nine- 
teen that  the  doctors  had  suddenly  prescribed  a  change  of  air,  as 
the  only  means  of  recovering  from  a  bad  attack  of  Boman  fever, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Contessa  Ardilio  had  scraped  together  all 
her  available  possessions  in  order  to  take  her  goddaughter  to 
Lancegno.  On  the  first  evening  on  which  she  had  felt  strong 
enough  to  go  down  to  the  Cursalon  Luigi  had  been  introduced  to 
her.  That  night,  while  saying  good-night  to  her  goddaughter  at 
the  bedroom-door,  the  Contessa  Ardilio  had  said,  with  a  pleasant 
smile :  '  The  waters  have  surely  begun  to  do  you  good  already, 
my  sweet  dove ;  your  eyes  are  beginning  to  look  like  themselves 
again.' 

Instead  of  answering,  Teresina  asked  another  question  : 

*  Do  you  know  what  was  wrong  with  all  the  other  men  who 
wanted  to  marry  me  ?    I  have  found  it  out  to-night.' 

'  What  ? '  asked  the  Contessa,  startled. 

'  They  were  not  Luigi  Boccatelli.  That  is  why  I  could  get  up 
no  interest  in  them.  I  knew  that  the  man  whom  I  would  want 
to  marry  must  be  somewhere,  and  now  I  have  found  him.' 

*  But  you  know  nothing  of  him,'  said  the  Contessa.  *  He  may 
not  be  a  good  man.' 

*  I  don't  care.  I  like  the  shape  of  his  eyes — they  are  cut  so 
long — and  I  like  the  tint  of  his  face.' 
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*  But  supposing  he  is  heartless  ? ' 

*  I  don't  care.    I  like  that  particular  shade  of  brown  skin.' 
The  Contessa  was  more  startled  than  ever,  but  beside  her 

goddaughter  she,  too,  had  never  been  more  than  a  cipher.  When 
the  next  few  days  showed  beyond  hope  of  miscomprehension  what 
Teresina's  intentions  were,  all  she  ventured  upon  were  a  few 
feeble  objections  on  the  score  of  prospective  starvation.  She 
was  laughed  at  for  her  pains.  The  word '  starvation '  had  no  terrors 
for  Teresina,  just  as  the  word  '  affluence '  had  no  attractions  for  her. 
Hers  was  one  of  those  fiercely  energetic  natures  which  are  too  rest- 
less to  enjoy  the  delights  of  riches,  too  stormy  to  appreciate  the 
luxury  of  idleness,  and  altogether  too  highly  strung  fully  to 
realise  the  practical  miseries  of  life,  even  when  living  in  their 
midst.  On  them  bodily  privation  leaves  but  little  mark,  so  long 
as  they  are  for  ever  pressing  onward  towards  whatever  object  they 
have  seized  upon  for  their  own. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  break  had  come.  Teresina  went  back 
to  Bome,  knowing  herself  to  have  been  outwitted  by  the  Princi- 
pessa,  but  not  yet  believing  herself  finally  beaten.  She  was 
capable  not  only  of  acting,  but  also  of  lying  in  wait,  if  this 
promised  to  answer  better.  She  had  waited  for  two  years  now, 
and  had,  after  all,  almost  missed  the  danger  that  loomed  so  large. 
The  note  of  alarm  had  been  sounded  in  the  letter  of  a  Eoman  girl- 
acquaintance,  and  had  not  been  meant  as  a  note  of  alarm  at  all, 
but  only  as  a  harmless  piece  of  gossip.  On  the  very  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  letter  the  godmother  had  been  told  to  pack  up  for 
Lancegno,  and  had  done  so  without  daring  to  express  the  doubts 
gnawing  at  her  submissive  heart  as  to  whether  there  was  quite 
enough  money  in  her  purse  to  cover  the  return  journey.  The 
will  of  her  '  sweetest  dove '  had  always  been  to  her  a  law  before 
which  she  trembled. 

Teresina's  first  step  on  reaching  Lancegno  had  been  to  have 
Annie  Brand  pointed  out  to  her.  At  sight  of  her  her  heart  sank 
for  a  moment.  The  fight  would  be  harder  than  she  had  sup- 
posed, but  she  still  believed  that  she  would  win. 

By  the  evening  of  the  first  day  she  had  got  the  following  facts 
before  her  eyes :  Luigi  Boccatelli  was  courting  this  English  girl, 
and,  to  judge  from  all  the  available  symptoms,  he  was  courting 
her  with  his  mother's  approval.  This  was  as  much  as  to  say  that 
Miss  Brand  must  be  rich,  probably  even  very  rich.  Two  years 
ago,  at  their  stormy  parting,  the  Principessa  had  told  the  girl  to 
her  £Etce  that  her  son  would  never,  with  her  consent,  marry  a 
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penniless  wife.  Teresina  had  never  forgotten  that,  and  had 
guessed  the  rest  for  herself. 

Presently  various  casual  inquiries  had  brought  to  light  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Brand's  visits  to  the  Monastero.  This  set  Teresina 
thinking.  She  knew  all  about  the  Principessa's  aversion  to 
visitors,  and  after  a  short  talk  between  two  courses  of  the  tahlt 
d'hdte  she  had  made  up  her  mind  about  Mr.  Brand.  It  could  not 
possibly  be  for  his  own  sake  that  the  Principessa  encouraged  him. 
There  must  necessarily  be  some  other  object ;  could  there  exist  an 
understanding  ? 

The  clue  was  in  her  hand  now,  though  she  did  not  know  it  yet, 
and  though  at  first  she  followed  it  up  almost  at  random.  It  was 
only  after  she  had  ascertained  the  respective  dates  of  Luigi*s  and 
of  Annie's  appearance  on  the  scene  that  she  began  to  see  daylight. 
In  the  eyes  of  an  instinctive  detective  the  coincidence  was  too 
remarkable  to  be  a  coincidence.  The  next  stage  was  to  discover 
the  circumstances  attending  these  appearances.  Miss  Brand's 
maid  was  the  person  whom  under  the  circumstances  it  was  most 
natural  to  turn  to  first,  but  it  could  not  be  done  without  money, 
and  Teresina  had  no  money.  She  had  an  enamelled  brooch,  how- 
ever, a  birthday  gift  of  her  godmother's,  and  with  this  in  her 
hand  she  went  off  at  dusk  to  Signor  Grrillo,  the  small  misshapen 
shopkeeper  who  kept  the  store  under  the  archway,  and  who, 
besides  being  a  'mixed  merchant,'  occasionally  dabbled  in  the 
pawnbroking  line. 

He  was  not  very  generous,  but  fortunately  neither  was  Kankin 
very  hard-hearted.  Five  silver  florins  seemed  to  her  very  decent 
pay  for  merely  talking  to  this  pleasant-spoken  young  lady  about 
her  hurried  engagement  by  Miss  Bellew — on  the  back  of  a  telegram 
it  seemed — and  about  how  she  (Rankin)  had  spent  most  of  her  time 
while  tearing  across  the  Continent  in  railway-carriages  in  planning 
mourning  gowns,  only  to  be  somewhat  disappointed  on  arriving 
here  to  discover  that  Mrs.  Brand  was  in  as  good  health  as  she  ever 
appeared  to  be,  and  that  no  mourning  gowns  were  required. 

This  was  all  that  Teresina  required  to  know  about  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  two  chief  actors.  The  details  which  concerned 
the  second  were  supplied  to  her  by  Luigi's  comrade.  A  glove 
dropped  at  a  judicious  moment  and  spot  had  supplied  the  neces-> 
sary  pretext  for  an  introduction,  and  an  apparently  unavoidable 
sequence  of  remarks  had  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the 
single  mutual  acquaintance  they  possessed.  She  supposed  that 
it  was  on  account  of  his  health  that  Prince  Eoccatelli  had  left  th© 
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regiment  this  summer.  His  health  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  she  was 
told,  something  much  pleasanter  than  his  health  \  and  then  Ber- 
negg,  nothing  loth  to  prolong  the  conversation  with  this  lively 
brunette,  who  knew  exactly  how  to  use  her  eyes,  went  on  in  his 
best  style  to  tell  the  story  of  the  expectations  in  the  regiment,  and 
of  how  the  inheritance  dropped  from  heaven  had  turned  out  to 
consist  of  four  pictures.  Teresina  did  not  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion after  this ;  she  knew  almost  everything  by  this  time. 

It  was  now  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The  third  day  was 
spent  in  picking  up  trifles  here  and  there — from  her  Koman  corre- 
spondent, from  the  woman  at  the  river-house,  even  from  the '  mixed 
merchant'  xmder  the  archway — ^and  in  putting  them  together 
after  the  system  that  two  and  two  are  put.  By  the  afternoon 
there  stood  in  her  mind  an  edifice  of  theory,  built  of  facts  and 
cemented  with  surmises*  Of  one  fact  only  she  was  not  certain, 
and  that  was  the  fact  of  the  million,  or  the  millions,  whichever  it 
might  turn  out  to  be.  Take  away  this  one  stone,  and  her  whole 
theory  must  come  ^wn  with  a  rush.  £ankin  had  been  useless 
on  this  point.  She  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Brand  before  the  day 
on  which  Miss  Bellew  had  engaged  her  in  his  name,  almost  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  since  her  arrival  here  she  had  never  heard 
either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Brand  let  fall  any  remark  which  might 
give  one  a  clue  to  their  fortune,  though  to  judge  from  the  quality 
of  their  under-linen  and  their  hair-brushes  she  supposed  they 
must  be  pretty  well  off.  She  had,  indeed,  hoped  to  learn  more 
about  the  family  from  Mrs.  Brand's  maid ;  but  it  appeared  that 
that  rigidly  British  person  had  been  unable  to  stand  *  those  nasty 
foreign  places,'  and  had  gone  back  to  England  in  a  huff  previous 
to  Rankin's  arrival  on  the  scene. 

*  Pretty  well  off '  was  not  what  Teresina  expected  to  hear,  for 
she  had  gauged  the  Principessa's  ambition  correctly.  It  was  to 
the  Principessa  that  she  went  for  the  one  link  still  missing  in  the 
chain,  and  it  was  from  the  Principessa's  lips  that  she  learnt  the 
truth. 

And  now  in  the  sunset  light  she  was  hastening  across  the 
valley.    At  last  she  held  the  complete  chain  in  her  hand. 

'  What  I  require  is  a  proof  for  her^  she  said  to  herself.  '  And 
it  must  be  a  very  clear  proof,  for  I  have  taken  her  measure,  and 
she  wiU  be  slow  to  believe.  She  will  never  accept  a  stranger's 
word  against  her  father.  Mere  surmises  will  have  no  weight 
with  her.  It  must  be  a  proof,  a  tangible  proof,  something  that 
Blje  cftn  fepld  i^i  her  hand/ 
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She  pushed  on  ever  faster  among  the  stones,  tnming  ov^ 
thoughts  in  her  mind  and  scarcely  aware  of  her  surroundings. 
She  had  not  yet  reached  the  middle  of  the  valley,  when  in  the 
dusk  she  all  but  ran  against  a  lad  in  picturesque  rags,  whom  she 
had  seen  herding  goats  here  the  day  before.  He  was  not  herding 
goats  now,  but,  with  a  mulberry-branch  for  a  staff,  was  hopping 
along  from  boulder  to  boulder. 

'  Infelice !  You  almost  knocked  me  over ! '  cried  Teresina, 
standing  still  abruptly  and  clenching  her  teeth  with  an  instinctive 
movement  which  with  her  was  a  habit. 

She  had  gone  scarcely  a  dozen  paces  when  she  stood  still  again 
and  considered.  She  had  quite  suddenly  remembered  having 
heard  from  Sankin  that  the  small  goatherd  of  the  river-bed  had 
frequently  acted  as  letter-carrier  between  Mr,  Brand  and  the 
Principessa ;  there  were  no  goats  within  sight — could  he  by  some 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  be  doing  so  now  ? 

^  Ha ! '  she  called  after  him  shrilly,  and  bc^oned  him  to  her. 

The  goatherd  gaped,  but  obeyed. 

*  You  have  got  a  letter  from  the  Signer  Inglese  to  the  Prin- 
cipessa ? '  she  asserted  rather  than  asked. 

'  Si,  Signora.^ 

*  Give  it  to  me.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  across  the 
valley.    I  am  going  back  there  to-morrow ;  I  will  take  it.* 

The  gaping  lad  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  Point-blank  to  dis- 
obey so  distinct  a  tone  of  conmiand — the  only  tone  with  which  he 
was  acquainted — did  not  even  occur  to  him,  and  yet  vague  doubts 
moved  in  his  mind. 

Teresina  saw  it  and  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  but  imme- 
diately remembered  that  there  was  nothing  there.  Then  she  felt 
instinctively  for  her  brooch,  but  it  was  the  *  mixed  merchant  *  who 
had  that.  She  thought  of  her  pocket-handkerchief,  but  rejected 
that  idea  on  the  instant ;  and  then  it  flashed  upon  her  that  there 
were  still  her  coral  earrings.  She  had  slept  in  them  ever  since 
she  had  been  confirmed,  but  of  course  that  was  no  matter.  She 
took  them  out  so  vehemently  now  that  it  looked  as  though  she 
were  tearing  them  out,  and  at  sight  of  the  two  red  knobs  lying  in 
his  dirty  palms  the  goatherd's  gape  turned  to  a  grin,  and  the 
second  dirty  hand  went  to  the  pocket  and  brought  out  the  letter. 

When  Teresina  reached  the  Curhaus  just  after  the  fall  of  dark 
she  found  her  godmother  almost  in  hysterics. 

*My  whitest  dove,  do  you  know  that  you  have  killed  me? 
Where  have  you  hidden  yourself  all  these  hours  ?   You  are  quite 
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breathless ;  your  shoes  are  torn,  and — ^ah,  Santa  Vergine  I — ^your 
earrings  are  gone !  You  have  had  an  accident?  I  knew  it  would 
be  so.  Lamb  of  my  heart,  do  you  know  that  your  sweet  ear  is 
bleeding  ? ' 

*  No,  I  did  not  know  it/  said  Teresina,  as  she  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  chair.  '  I  did  not  feel  anything.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
lost  my  earrings,  but  it  is  true  also  that  I  have  had  a  charming 
walk — everything  that  could  be  desired.' 

And  she  smiled  at  her  godmother  with  the  hot  tears  in  her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

*THE   ROMAN  GIRL.' 

Annie  did  not  appear  in  the  Cursalon  that  evening,  and  she  took 
her  breakfast  in  her  room  next  morning.  These  days  of  waiting 
and  of  wondering  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  her  a  little. 
Nothing  distinct  as  to  the  Principe's  state  was  to  be  elicited  from 
her  father,  and  her  courage  failed  her  for  a  point-blank  inquiry  of 
the  doctor.  For  anything  she  knew  it  might  be  weeks  before 
Luigi  could  again  cross  the  valley,  and  she  supposed  that  before 
then  they  would  have  left  the  place,  since  the  season  was  fast 
approaching  its  close.  There  would,  of  course,  have  been  the 
resource  of  crossing  the  valley  herself,  but  somehow  that  seemed 
entirely  out  of  the  question  now. 

During  the  midday  meal  she  once  or  twice  became  aware  of  a 
pair  of  very  black  eyes  watching  her.  They  were  the  eyes  of  a 
Soman  girl,  whose  name  she  did  not  even  know,  but  with  whom 
she  had  had  some  indifferent  talk  a  few  days  ago,  one  evening,  in 
the  Cursalon.  She  felt  no  desire  to  pursue  the  acquaintance ; 
there  was  in  this  girl  some  element  which  she  had  never  yet  met 
in  anyone  else,  and  which  she  did  not  understand.  The  glance 
disturbed  her — perhaps  only  because  the  eyes  were  too  black  and 
too  keen. 

At  first  she  &ncied  she  must  be  mistaken.  But  look  up  when 
she  would  she  met  the  black  eyes,  and  however  lively  might  be 
the  talk  at  the  luncheon-table,  this  stranger  alone  was  sitting 
quite  silent. 

Annie  was  rather  glad  when  luncheon  was  over.  She  fetched 
her  hat  and  sought  out  the  most  comparatively  private  walk  in 
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the  garden,  for  she  had  a  great  deal  to  think  aboat.  Here  she 
hoped  to  be  undisturbed,  for  she  was  beyond  the  region  of  the 
flower-beds  and  artificial  ponds,  and  even  the  benches  were  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  but  scarcely  had  she  sat  down  when,  somewhat 
to  her  annoyance,  a  small,  slight  figure  appeared  under  the  trees, 
walking  rapidly.  As  she  approached  Annie's  annoyance  increased, 
for  she  recognised  '  the  Boman  girl.' 

*  You  have  sought  a  charmingly  retired  spot,'  said  the  stranger, 
speaking  in  tolerable  English,  and  standing  still  in  &ont  of  the 
bench,  while  disclosing  in  a  brilliant  smile  her  tiny  white  teeth 
that  were  like  the  teeth  of  some  small  rodent  animal.  ^  Is  it  too 
much  of  a  liberty  if  I  take  a  place  near  you  ? ' 

Annie  was  about  to  reply  when,  on  the  other  side,  a  step  was 
heard,  and  someone  in  a  blue  uniform  appeared  close  at  hand. 
For  one  instant  Annie's  heart  leapt  up  with  a  foolish  hope,  but 
the  next  already  she  had  recognised  Lieutenant  Bemegg,  and  she 
flushed  angrily.  This  second  intrusion  was  far  more  annoying 
than  the  first.  Surely  within  the  days  that  had  passed  since  the 
picnic  she  had  given  this  persistent  lieutenant  very  clearly  to 
understand  that  his  attentions  were  unwelcome. 

At  his  approach  the  stranger  quickly  turned  her  head,  and  her 
whole  expression  changed.  It  almost  seemed  to  Annie  that  she 
muttered  something  between  her  teeth.  It  was  evident  that 
Bemegg's  appearance  was  as  little  welcome  to  her  as  to  Annie. 
Having  listened  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  petitea  niaiseries  with 
which  he  opened  the  conversation,  *  the  Roman  girl '  turned  im^ 
patiently  and  pursued  her  way. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  something  not  dissimilar  occurred. 
Principally  out  of  fear  of  Bemegg,  Annie  had  kept  upstairs  most 
of  the  time,  but  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Brand  had  some  small 
purchases  to  make,  and,  as  she  was  feeling  fairly  strong  to-day, 
Annie  and  her  mother  started  up  the  village  street  a  little  after  four 
o'clock.  As  they  walked  along  between  the  close  double  row  of 
houses,  Annie  had  not  noticed  even  a  single  Curhaus  patient,  but 
just  as  they  stepped  out  of  Signer  Grillo's  premises  she  almost 
started  at  seeing  Hhe  Boman  girl'  standing  xmder  the  areh^ 
way, 

'  There  are  still  those  letters  for  the  post,'  Mrs.  Brand  was 
saying  to  her  daughter  rather  disconsolately.  *  And  it's  quite  at 
the  other  end  of  the  street,  isn't  it  ?  I'm  not  sure  that  I  haven't 
overtaxed  my  strength.    You  don't  mind  going  alone,  do  you  ?  * 

The  figure  under  the  arqhway  stepped  forward, 
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'  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  daughter  going  alone/  she 
said,  eagerly.  '  I  can  easily  walk  up  the  street  with  her.  Two  of 
us  are  safer  than  one,  you  know,'  she  added,  with  a  bewitching 
smile.  *You  don't  know  me?' — for  Mrs.  Brand Vas  staring  in 
perplexity.  *  I  am  one  of  your  fellow-patients — that  is  to  say,  my 
godmother,  the  Contessa  Ardilio,  is — you  can  trust  your  daughter 
quite  safely  to  me.  And  meanwhile  you  can  take  a  rest  upon  that 
bench  over  yonder ;  we  shall  not  be  long  away.' 

On  one  side  of  the  piazza  there  stood  a  decrepit  mulberry- 
tree  whose  trunk  was  split  through  and  through,  and  had  been 
stuffed  up  with  stones,  the  unavoidable  and  omnipresent  river 
stones.  Its  twisted  branches  shaded  a  ponderous  stone  bench — 
the  &vourite  lounge  of  the  village  gossips  after  sunset.  Mrs. 
Brand  was  still  looking  doubtfully  at  the  bench  when  Annie,  who 
had  not  spoken  yet,  said  in  a  decisive  tone : 

'  There  is  no  hurry  about  the  letters,  mother ;  Rankin  can 
take  them  later.  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  come  straight  home. 
I  don't  like  leaving  you  here  by  yourself.' 

It  was  quite  true  that  Annie  did  not  like  to  leave  her  mother, 
but  it  was  also  true  that  she  was  rather  glad  to  escape  being  left 
alone  with  this  stranger.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  other  had  something  which  she  wanted  to  say  to  her,  although 
her  common-sense  told  her  that  of  course  this  could  only  be  a 
fancy  of  hers.  Her  mind  was  too  well  occupied  at  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  to  leave  room  for  anything  like  keen  curiosity ;  and 
it  was  in  great  part  the  mere  desire  to  think  on  unmolested  that 
led  her  to  avoid  the  other  girl. 

While  dressing  for  dinner  that  evening  Annie  said  to  Bankin  : 

*  Why  have  you  put  out  the  lace  gown,  Bankin  ?  It's  so  terribly 
dressy  for  the  tahU  d'hdteJ 

'  But  there's  the  concert,  miss ;  surely  you  haven't  forgotten  ? ' 

Annie  had  quite  forgotten.  There  had  already  been  three  or 
four  of  these  mild  musical  gatherings,  which  simply  consisted  in 
all  those  patients  who  could  sing  a  song  or  play  a  sonata  (and  also 
some  who  couldn't)  exercising  their  gifts  upon  the  unmusical 
portion  of  the  company ;  but  the  thing  was  always  called  a  concert, 
and  the  occasion  always  treated  in  a  somewhat  festive  manner. 

Owing  to  some  alterations  in  the  places  Annie  discovered  that 
her  new  acquaintance  was  now  sitting  on  the  same  side  of  the 
table  as  herself,  although  several  places  off,  so  that  she  felt  almost 
safe  from  the  black  eyes.  Bemegg,  however,  had  secured  the 
pl^e  to  h^r  left,  a^d  from  l^m  there  seemed  tp  b^  no  escape.  Once 
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the  Cursalon  was  reached  she  hoped  finally  to  get  rid  of  them 
both,  but  before  she  had  reached  the  Cursalon  she  began  to  see 
that  her  hopes  were  futile.  The  chattering  company  had  scarcely 
invaded  the  long  passage  when  already  Teresina  was  by  her  side. 
This  time  she  dispensed  with  any  conventional  beginnings. 

^  Come  with  me  outside,  on  to  the  verandah,'  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  which  nevertheless  was  very  distinct ;  and  as  she  said  it  she 
unexpectedly  slipped  her  hand  under  Annie's  arm  as  though  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

Annie  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  '  I  am  not  going  on  to 
the  verandah,'  she  answered,  coldly.  'I  am  going  into  the 
Cursalon.' 

'  Then  let  me  sit  near  you,  and  let  there  not  be  listeners.  We 
two  must  speak  together.' 

*  But  we  are  strangers,  surely ;  what  can  we  have  to  say  to 
each  other  ? ' 

'  I  have  something  which  I  must  show  you.' 

Annie  made  no  reply.  She  had  suddenly  grown  scarlet,  and 
was  staring  at  something  in  the  Cursalon,  whose  door  they  had 
just  reached.  Teresina  followed  her  look,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Annie  felt  the  fingers  on  her  arm  tightening  almost  painfully. 
There  was  a  muttered  word  which  she  did  not  catch,  then,  with  a 
white  face  and  teeth  that  had  closed  convulsively,  *  the  Roman  girl ' 
had  turned  away. 

It  did  not  seem  a  very  long  time  after  that  that  Annie  found 
herself  listening  to  a  quite  inoffensive  duet  performed  by  the 
sisters  Kruger  to  the  maternal  accompaniment,  while  her  father 
sat  on  one  side  of  her,  and  on  the  other,  Luigi.  The  first  sight 
of  him  had  been  more  of  a  shock  than  a  pleasure.  So  little  did 
she  trust  her  eyes  that  she  could  not  feel  certain  of  not  seeing  his 
ghost.  By  the  time  he  had  done  explaining  to  Mr.  Brand  that 
he  was  here  indeed  against  the  doctor's  orders,  but  that  the  cart 
he  had  come  over  the  valley  in  had,  after  all,  not  bumped  him  so 
very  badly,  she  had  succeeded  in  regaining  some  of  her  self- 
control. 

^  I  suppose  you  had  heard  of  the  concert,'  was  all  she  could 
think  of  saying. 

*  No,  I  had  not  heard  of  the  concert,  or,  at  least,  I  do  not 
remember  hearing;  but  I  had  heard  that  you  would  soon  be 
leaving  Lancegno ;  my  mother  mentioned  it  to-day.' 

He  spoke  quite  simply,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  and 
Annie  made  no  attempt  to  reply.    They  were  almost  the  last 
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words  that  passed  between  them  while  they  sat  side  by  side  upon 
the  red  velvet  seat,  listening,  without  hearing  them,  to  the  steady 
succession  of  sonatas  and  songs.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
which  they  could  have  talked  about.  After  that  first  minute 
both  understood  that  conventional  talk  between  them  was  impos- 
sible, and  that  which  they  really  had  to  say  to  each  other  was 
equally  impossible  in  this  place.  Both  knew  that  the  end  must 
come  to-day.  They  sat,  never  looking  at  each  other,  yet  aware 
of  each  breath  which  the  other  drew,  Annie  gripping  the  silver 
fan  upon  her  knee,  and  Luigi's  brown  hands  pressing  ever  harder 
against  each  other — both  he  and  she  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
piercing  eyes  that  were  watching  them  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  of  the  mobile  red  mouth  that  seemed  to  be  keeping 
time  to  the  slightest  of  their  movements.  From  second  to  second 
it  became  more  impossible  even  to  exchange  a  glance,  and  from 
second  to  second,  too,  the  room  seemed  to  be  growing  hotter. 
By  the  time  the  third  sonata  had  come  to  an  end  the  temperature 
was  well-nigh  unbearable. 

After  the  third  sonata  it  was  Herr  Plenn's  turn  to  sing  a 
comic  song.  Despite  the  comic  song,  this  was  to  be  counted  as  a 
day  of  rest  for  the  Bajazzo,  for  on  concert  days  the  company  did 
not  expect  to  be  amused  in  the  same  way  as  on  common  days. 
At  these  fortunate  junctures  he  could  even  enter  a  room  unob- 
served, though  at  other  times  his  mere  appearance  in  the  doorway 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  laugh — a  laugh  that  was  expectant  of 
the  things  to  come.  If  the  things  happened  not  to  come,  this 
was,  of  course,  resented  as  unfair.  For  Herr  Plenn  not  to  be 
funny  was,  in  the  general  opinion,  to  cheat  the  company  in  a 
very  mean  manner. 

The  comic  song  to-day  was  in  Vienna  dialect,  and  elicited 
thunders  of  applause,  mingled  with  stormy  emores.  Under  cover 
of  the  general  excilfement  Luigi  turned  to  Annie  and  said  quickly: 

*  Please  come  with  me  into  the  passage.' 

He  might  have  said  something  about  the  heat,  but  he  never 
even  thought  bf  requiring  an  excuse,  just  as  little  as  Annie 
thought  of  refusing  his  request.  They  were  sitting  very  near 
the  open  door.  She  got  up  without  a  moment's  hesitation  and 
followed  him  into  the  passage. 

Here  some  of  the  nurses  were  standing  in  groups,  and  in  the 
background  were  hovering  various  greasy-looking  lower  domestics, 
who  had  sluuk  up  from  the  kitchen  regions  in  order  to  gather  up 
the  crumbs  of  the  concert. 
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Lnigi  and  Annie  turned  instinctively  to  the  verandalu  The 
night  was  dark,  and  all  the  light  there  was  came   from  the 
windows  of  the  Cursalon.    Here  at  last  they  were  quite  alone. 
They  walked  for  some  paces  side  by  side,  still  in  silence.  Then 
Luigi  stood  still,  and,  taking  both  Annie's  hands  in  his,  bent 
down  towards  her. 

'  You  know  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,'  he  said  in  an  intense 
whisper. 

He  had  not  said  more  when  from  somewhere  among  the 
shadows  a  dark  but  fiEdry-like  figure  seemed  to  rise  np  beside 
them. 

*  You  forgot  your  fan,'  said  Teresina  in  a  choking  voice,  and 
she  held  the  silver  fan  straight  towards  Annie  as  though  it  had 
been  a  knife.  Annie  could  not  distinctly  see  her  features,  but 
she  knew  the  black  eyes  immediately;  they  seemed  even  brighter 
in  the  dark  than  in  the  light. 

Luigi  had  dropped  Annie's  hands  in  an  instant.  His  first 
impulse  had  evidently  been  one  of  anger,  but  he  succeeded  in 
controlling  himself. 

*  Come  to  the  river-house  to-morrow,'  he  whispered  rapidly 
into  Annie's  ear,  and  then,  without  further  word  or  sign,  turned 
and  went  out  into  the  darkness. 

Annie  was  standing  alone  with  the  stranger.  She  looked  at 
her  with  quivering  underlip,  reproachfiiUy. 

'  You  think,  do  you  not,  that  he  was  going  to  tell  you  that  he 
loves  you  ? '  said  Teresina,  still  struggling  with  her  excitement. 
Then,  as  Annie  stared  at  her  in  silence  :  *  Yes,  you  are  right,  he 
would  have  told  you  so  if  I  had  not  come ;  but  it  would  have  been 
a  lie.' 

'  I  don't  believe  that,'  said  Annie,  abruptly  and  angrily. 

*  Don't  you  ?  Listen  to  what  I  say.  You're  an  innocent ;  it's 
a  shame  to  deceive  you ;  but  it  is  I  who  am  gping  to  open  your 
eyes.  Have  you  really  never  guessed  that  the  whole  thing  has 
been  a  plot  from  the  beginning  ? ' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Annie,  after  a  momentary  pause  of  sheer 
amazement.    *  What  sort  of  plot  are  your  talking  of? ' 

*  Of  the  plot  to  bring  your  fortune  and  his  title  together— a 
very  pretty  plot,  too,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  Principessa.  Hush, 
for  a  minute  \  let  me  speak.  You  feel,  perhaps,  as  though  you 
could  kill  me  for  my  words,  but  wait  till  I  have  said  all,  and  then 
perhaps  you  will  want  to  kill  someone  else.  Let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning.  YoT^  know  tjiat  jrou  are  rich  and  that  he      a  prince'§ 
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Cirown.  I  know  that  the  Principessa  wants  a  fortune  for  her  son ; 
and  do  you  not  think  it  very  likely  that  the  workman  who  is  youi* 
father  would  wish  to  have  a  title  for  his  daughter  ?  These  two 
made  acquaintance  early  in  the  summer ;  your  father  was  often  at 
the  Monastero — I  know  it  for  certain — then  you  were  sent  for. 
Have  you  ever  weighed  the  pretext  on  which  you  were  sent  for, 
and  did  you  or  did  you  not  find  it  wanting  ?  I  leave  it  to  your- 
self. He  also  was  sent  for  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know  where 
your  first  meeting  was,  but  I  will  risk  my  soul  that  it  was  not 
accidental.  Think  of  it  yourself.  Was  not  the  Principessa  the 
first  person  to  whom  you  were  taken  ?  Did  she  not  from  the  first 
take  as  much  interest  in  you  as  though  you  were  her  daughter  ? 
Think  of  it  all ;  think  of  it.  Were  you  not  given  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  ?    Do  you  not  yet  understand  ? ' 

Once  or  twice  at  first  Annie  had  attempted  to  interrupt  the 
other's  words ;  now  she  stood  rigid,  with  her  thoughts  in  a  horror- 
stricken  whirl.  Surely  she  had  heard  something  very  like  this 
before.  Was  this  *  the  Roman  girl '  speaking,  or  was  it  her  school- 
fellow Ellen — a  diflferent  Ellen,  with  black  eyes  and  white  teeth 
that  flashed  in  the  shadow  ?  But  as  yet  she  had  scarcely  even 
begun  to  believe.  It  was  too  far  oflF,  too  impossible,  too  diflerent 
from  that  which  had  almost  happened  only  a  few  minutes  ago. 
As  Teresina's  words  flowed  on,  rapidly,  eagerly,  almost  irresistibly, 
it  passed  through  her  mind  that  this  or  that  particular  was  true, 
that  this  or  that  circumstance  tallied  strangely ;  but  this  was  not 
belief,  at  the  most  it  was  doubt.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to 
wonder  how  this  stranger  had  come  by  all  this  knowledge,  nor 
why  she  was  telling  her  this ;  for  even  doubt  is  enough  to  numb 
the  power  of  thought.  When  the  other  had  done  speaking,  Annie 
still  stood  without  moving  and  quite  silent.  Teresina  looked  at 
her  impatiently,  waiting  for  some  sign. 

*  Do  you  believe  me  now  ? '  she  asked. 
'No.' 

*  And  you  still  believe  that  what  he  would  have  said  to  you 
to-night  would  have  been  the  truth  ?  You  simpleton !  *  and  her 
breath  began  to  grow  more  laboured.  '  You  will  not  yet  under- 
stand. It  is  your  fortune  that  he  wants,  but  it  is  me  that  he 
loves.  Yes,  hear  it ;  it  is  me,  m^,  me  /  It  is  me  whom  he  would 
have  married  two  years  ago,  had  I  not  been  a  beggar,  and  there- 
fore hated  by  his  mother.  He  is  selling  himself  for  your  money, 
while  his  heart  is  mine.' 

She  put  her  face  close  to  Annie's,  and  stared  straight  into 
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the  other's  horror-stricken  eyes.  Even  in  this  half-darkness 
Annie  could  see  how  the  red  lips  twitched  with  excitement. 

*  Do  you  believe  me  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Annie  again,  not  even  knowing  what  site  said.  She 
felt  only  that  she  must  say  *  No  *  at  any  price. 

*  Oh,  you  English ! '  said  Teresina,  between  her  clenched  teeth. 
*  Is  this  not  yet  enough  ?  Have  I  not  said  everything  ?  *  She 
looked  about  her,  as  though  in  search  of  something,  then  with  her 
hand  she  struck  her  forehead. 

*  It  is  true,  I  have  not  said  everything.  What  am  I  thinking 
of?  We  are  going  to  be  interrupted ;  take  this,  it  wiU  help  you 
to  believe.' 

She  pushed  a  piece  of  paper  into  Annie's  hand,  and  walked 
away  rapidly,  just  as  a  few  figures  emerged  from  a  doorway  close 
at  hand. 

Annie  took  the  piece  of  paper  and  went  with  it  to  the  nearest 
of  the  broad  bands  of  light  with  which  the  Cursalon  windows 
checkered  the  verandah.  It  was  a  note  in  her  father's  hand- 
writing and  addressed  to  the  Priocipessa.  She  held  it  up  to  the 
light  and  read : 

*  You  told  me  to  let  you  know  if  there  was  anything  new. 
There  is  nothing  new  except  th^t  they're  going  to  have  one  of 
their  concerts  to-morrow,  but  I  think  you  might  as  well-  know 
that  Annie  is  beginning  to  look  a  trifle  knocked  up ;  she  takes 
much  less  food  than  usual.  Hadn't  I  better  tell  her  that  the 
Prince  is  up  and  pretty  nearly  all  right?  I  do  think  we've  kept 
her  in  the  dark  long  enough.' 

Just  then  there  was  a  pause  in  the  concert,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  respite  from  the  sonatas,  generally  devoted  to  ices  and 
lemonade.  Several  more  groups  appeared  on  the  verandah  as 
Annie  stuffed  the  piece  of  paper  into  her  pocket. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  THE  RIVER-HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Brand  had  not  attended  the  conpert — these  occasions  were 
too  festive  for  her  taste — but  neither  had  she  gone  to  bed. 
From  some  remark  dropped  by  Tom  she  had  gathered  that  the 
Principe's  appearance  this  evening  was  not  unlikely,  and  now 
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she  sat  up,  waiting,  for  it  was  just  possible  that  Annie  might 
have  something  to  tell  her  before  going  to  bed.  She  spent  the 
hours  in  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  whether  the  news  would 
make  her  happy  or  wretched.  Not  since  the  day  when  she  had 
first  seen  Luigi,  knowing  him  to  be  Annie's  destined  husband, 
had  she  been  in  such  trepidation  as  to-night.  To  be  led  into  the 
presence  of  her  own  elected  bridegroom  would  have  been  far  less 
agitating ;  for  little  Mrs.  Brand  had  never  taken  much  account  of 
herself,  and  had  never  succeeded  in  regarding  events  which 
touched  her  person  alone  as  being  of  paramount  importance.  When, 
twenty  years  ago,  Tom  had  ordered  her  to  marry  him,  she  had,  of 
course,  complied  without  a  word  of  protest,  being  far  too  terrified 
to  realise  what  her  feelings  in  the  matter  were.  By  the  time  she 
had  recovered  from  the  edge  of  the  fright  she  discovered  that  she 
was  deeply  attached  to  her  husband,  as  in  all  probability  she 
would  have  become  deeply  attached  to  almost  any  sort  of  husband, 
and  the  marriage  had  turned  out  quite  as  happy  as  that  of  most 
people,  although  since  they  had  become  *  people  of  the  world,'  and 
Tom  had  begun  to  develop  new  ideas,  her  old  terror  of  him  had 
been  slightly  on  the  increase.  The  strict  orders,  for  instance, 
which  she  had  received  about  reminding  him  to  wash  his  hands 
before  meals,  or  of  the  proper  way  of  using  his  knife  at  table,  were 
a  source  of  chronic  alarm.  She  was  frightened  to  remind  him, 
and  she  was  frightened  of  his  reproaches  for  not  reminding  him. 
She  knew,  too,  that  attention  to  these  things  was  necessary  for 
Tom — far  more  necessary  for  Tom  than  for  her,  who,  being  so 
small  and  unobtrusive,  passed  muster  for  a  lady  far  more  easily 
than  he  for  a  gentleman. 

While  she  sat  and  waited  for  the  end  of  the  concert  her 
thoughts  went  back  continually  to  that  first  glimpse  of  Luigi.  It 
had  turned  out  far  better  than  she  had  dared  to  hope.  The  sight 
of  the  man  who,  not  knowing  it,  held  Annie's  destiny  in  his  hand, 
had  had  an  unaccountably  quieting  effect  upon  her  mother's 
heart.  Her  instinct  told  her  that  he  was  worthy  of  gaining  her 
child's  love.  But  had  he  gained  it  ?  Upon  this  point  she  was 
not  clear. 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned  unexpectedly,  and  Annie,  in 
her  white  lace  dress,  came  in,  holding  a  crumpled  paper  in  her 
hand.  She  came  straight  up  to  her  mother  and  held  the  paper 
towards  her. 

*Eead  this,  mother,'  she  said,  apparently  quite  quietly,  *and 
then  tell  me  whether  it  is  true.' 
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Mrs.  Brand  looked  from  the  paper  to  her  daughter's  face,  and 
then  back  again  at  the  paper,  then  she  took  it  in  bewilderment. 
As  she  read  she  began  to  tremble,  though  she  could  not  yet 
understand  what  was  coming. 

*  Is  it  true  ? '  said  Annie,  standing  upright  beside  t  whair. 

*  Is  what  true  ? '  asked  the  poor  woman,  feebly. 

*  This  story — this  plot  between  my  father  and  the  Principes««i. 
Is  it  true  that  I  have  been  bargained  for  and  sold  by  those  two  ? 
That  my  husband  was  chosen  for  me  while  I  was  still  at  Miss 
Bellew's  ?  Do  not  deny  everything,  please,  mother.  That  note 
shows  that  they  have  a  secret  understanding.  You  must  know 
something  of  it.  The  note  is  almost  enough,  but  not  quite. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me.  The  truth,  mother — ^let  me  have  the 
truth.' 

Mrs.  Brand  was  shaking  now  as  people  shake  in  the  cold  fit 
of  a  fever.  All  the  little  colour  she  ever  had  in  her  fiw5e  had 
vanished  from  it.  She  clutched  the  arm  of  the  chair,  as  though 
she  were  on  the  point  of  fainting.  But  Annie  seemed  to  notice 
nothing.  There  was  no  pity  either  in  her  face  or  voice  as  she 
said  again,  more  impatiently : 

*The  truth,  mother;  you  know  quite  well  that  I  must  have 
the  truth  ! ' 

Mrs.  Brand  looked  into  her  child's  face  as  though  imploring 
mercy.  *  The  truth,  the  truth ! '  it  echoed  in  her  own  heart.  Yes, 
the  truth — but  Tom?  This  time  she  very  nearly  fainted  in 
earnest  at  the  thought  of  what  she  was  doing,  and  yet  it  was  the 
mother  who  had  already  conquered  the  wife. 

*  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,'  she  said,  almost  inaudibly. 

And,  in  a  feeble,  rambling  fashion,  she  told  her  all  she  knew. 
Sometimes  Annie  interrupted  with  a  question,  and  then  followed 
up  her  thought  aloud : 

*  And  so  that  was  why  my  education  was  considered  complete  ? 
Yes,  I  see.  And  I  was  taken  to  the  river-house  to  meet  him,  of 
course,  and  the  blue  dress  was  more  likely  to  fascinate  him  than 
the  grey  one.  I  see,  I  see !  It  all  tallies  wonderfully !  It  was 
all  a  game  from  the  beginning — ^yes,  now  at  last  I  do  believe. 
And  you,  too,  mother,  were  against  me.' 

She  stood  for  a  minute  in  silence,  feeUng  as  though  the  shame 
and  consternation  of  the  discovery  must  press  her  to  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Brand  cowered  a  little  before  her  daughter's  eyes.  There 
was  a  knife  in  her  heart.  She  had  told  the  whole  truth,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  which  she  dared  to  say. 
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'  She  told  me  that  I  was  a  simpleton,  and  now  I  see  it.  I 
took  it  all  for  genuine.  I  believed  that  it  was  Grod  who  had  led 
us  together ;  I  believed  that  it  was  his  heart  that  had  chosen  me, 
and  that  I  loved  him  as  he  loved  me — but  it  is  all  false.  I  have 
been  ch<c>,jLed!' 

There  was  a  break  in  Annie's  voice,  and  Mrs.  Brand  looked 
into  her  face  and  saw  that  she  was  crying. 

*  But  you  do  love  him,  child  ? '  she  cried,  almost  joyfully,  and 
stretched  her  meagre  little  arms  towards  her  daughter. 

*  No,  I  do  not,'  said  Annie,  fiercely  drying  her  eyes.  '  I  only 
imagined  I  did.  It  is  my^  imagination  that  has  been  worked  upon, 
not  my  heart.  The  eflfects  were  calculated — I  see  it  now.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  only  natural  that  I  should  have  been  put  a  little 
oflF  my  balance  and  have  got  my  ideas  somewhat  mixed  up.  Don't 
you  see  that  it  is  the  natural,  logical  consequence  of  all  this  ? 
But  this  is  not  real  love ;  I  have  only  been  tricked  into  believing 
it  so.    Don't  you  see  what  I  mean,  mother  ?' 

Mrs.  Brand's  arms  had  sunk  down  again. 

*  Of  course  you  should  know  better,'  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh 
of  bewilderment.  *  You've  studied  logic  at  Miss  Bellew's,  and  I 
never  was  good  at  reasoning.' 

When  Annie  went  on  to  prove  to  her  the  fallacy  of  her  theory 
she  said  no  word  of  contradiction,  but  sat  by  silent — silent  and 
unconvinced. 

On  leaving  her  mother's  room  Annie  had  already  made  up  her 
mind  what  to  do,  but  not  as  to  the  manner  in  which  to  do  it.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  Luigi's  parting  words  to  her 
suddenly  came  back  to  her  memory :  '  C!ome  to  the  river- house 
to-morrow.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Annie  aloud  in  the  dark,  *  I  will  go  to  the  river- 
house.'  And,  her  resolution  being  formed,  she  was  able  to  fall 
asleep. 

Towards  five  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  Bankin  was 
told  to  prepare  the  basket  of  provisions.  Annie  had  spent  the 
forenoon  in  her  room,  in  dread  of  meeting  Teresina.  She  under- 
stood now  that  even  yesterday  she  had  been  frightened  of  her  all 
day,  but  to-day  she  felt  that  the  sight  of  her  would  be  unbearable. 
It  was  the  fear  of  Teresina  that  made  her  choose  the  back  stair- 
case for  leaving  the  Gurhaus.  She  did  not  feel  safe  until  she 
had  gained  the  river-bed,  and,  looking  behind  her,  saw  the  road 
dear. 

Even  as  it  was  she  could  not  quite  rid  herself  of  Teresina. 
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All  tbe  time  that  she  laboured  along  the  stony  path  Btrewn  with 
Bulphur-coloured  pebbles,  a  shadow  that  was  Teresina  seemed  to 
be  moving  over  the  stones  beside  her  and  talking  in  her  ear;  while 
on  the  other  side,  and  talking  into  her  other  ear,  moved  another 
shadow,  which  she  knew  to  be  Ellen.    What  they  said  sounded 
like  the  answer  to  the  one  doubt  which  was  still  torturing  her. 
During  the  night  and  during  the  forenoon  she  had,  point  bj 
point,  gone  through  all  the  events  of  the  last  six  weeks,  and  a 
new  and  fearful  question  had  arisen.    Teresina  had  said :  '  It  is  a 
plot  between  your  father  and  his  mother*;  but  she  also  had  said  : 
*  It  is  your  fortune  he  wants,  but  it  is,  me  he  loves.'    Was  not 
that  the  same  as  saying  that  he  was  acting  with  his  eyes  open  ? 
To  herself  she  denied  it  indignantly,  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  doubt  for  long.    She  would  know  all  now  in  a  few 
minutes ;  and  meanwhile  Teresina  on  the  right  hand  kept  on 
saying  into  her  ear,  *  It  is       he  loves,'  and  on  the  left  Ellen 
sneered,  '  At  least  he  will  have  a  plausible  excuse  for  making  you 
believe  that  he  cares  for  you.' 

The  river-house  was  empty  except  for  the  bambiTiOy  exactly 
as  it  had  been  on  the  day  when  she  had  first  visited  it.  She  left 
Bankin  beside  the  cradle  and  wandered  away  into  the  adjoining 
spaces.  They  could  not  exactly  be  called  rooms,  for  the  house 
had  obviously  been  built  about  three-quarters  too  large  for  the 
wants  of  its  owner,  and  therefore  was  more  granary  than  anything 
else — granaries  in  which  next  to  nothing  was  garnered;  empty, 
damp  spaces,  where  the  human  voice  had  an  unpleasantly  hollow 
sound,  with  sometimes  a  heap  of  withered  maize-leaves  lying  in 
one  comer,  and  a  broken  sickle  or  wheelbarrow  in  another.  One^ 
of  the  windows  was  darkened  by  an  overhanging  roof  of  mulberry^ 
branches  that  had  once  been  green,  no  doubt,  but  had  long  since 
grown  brown  and  rustling,  and  under  which  heads  of  maize  were 
drying  in  rows. 

Annie  went  restlessly  from  one  space  to  the  other ;  there  were 
no  doors  to  open,  and  it  was  easier  to  move  than  to  keep  still. 
She  was  telling  herself  now  that  if  only  that  terrible  doubt  was 
settled  she  could  quite  well  bear  all  the  rest.  Nothing  seemed  of 
importance  now,  except  that  one  doubt. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  and  Luigi  was  not  yet  come. 
She  remembered  that  his  injured  ankle  would  retard  his  progress 
on  the  rough  road.  There  might  be  a  long  time  yet  to  wait. 
Sitting  down  upon  an  overturned  wheelbarrow,  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.    She  had  scarcely  done  so  when  she  heard  a 
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maize-leaf  crackle,  and,  looking  up,  saw  Luigi  entering.  Imme- 
diately she  got  up,  and  without  waiting  for  him  to  say  a  word  she 
began  to  speak. 

*  I  have  found  out  all/  she  said,  with  heaving  breast.  *  We 
have  been  tricked  and  cheated.  It  has  all  been  a  plot  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  our  hearts  that  have  brought  us  together, 
but  the  will  of  our  parents.  Do  not  stop  me ;  let  me  speak. 
There  were  consultations  and  arrangements  before  we  came— you 
were  sent  for,  and  I  was  sent  for.  I  did  not  then  know  why  I  was 
sent  for,  but  now  I  know  it — I  was  told  last  night.  I  was  sent 
for  to  meet  you.' 

*  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  Luigi,  in  a  tone  that  expressed 
only  boundless  wonder. 

*  It  was  an  understanding  between  your  mother  and  my  father. 
We  met  here  in  this  house,  but  not  by  chance — do  not  think  so. 
I  understand  at  last  why  I  had  to  go  along  this  stony  road,  and 
why  I  had  to  gather  so  many  pink  flowers.  I  understand  a 
number  of  things  now  that  I  did  not  understand  before.  I  know 
why  your  mother  liked  me  to  sit  beside  her.  Perhaps  you  know 
it  too?'  an  impulse  pushed  her  bitterly  to  add,  and  then  she 
broke  ofl"  and  looked  at  him  with  dilated  eyes  and  flying  breath. 

Luigi  was  still  lost  in  amazement  pure  and  simple. 

*  But  why  should  they  do  all  this  ? '  he  said  after  a  long  pause, 
speaking  as  a  man  might  who  has  received  a  blow  upon  his  head. 
*  I  think  you  must  be  i](}istaken.  My  mother  has  got  much  more 
ambitious  ideas ;  she  has  always  wanteS  me  to  marry  a  great 
heiress.' 

'  But  I  am  a  great  heiress ! ' 

He  looked  at  her,  stiil  with  those  dazed  eyes. 

*  An  heiress  ? ' 

'  My  father  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  He  has 
earned  them  himself.  He  was  a  workman,  and  I  am  his  only 
child.' 

'  And  my  mother  knew  this  ? ' 

*  She  knew  everything.* 

Luigi  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  then  let  it  drop  again. 
There  was  another  silence,  much  longer  than  the  first.  He  was 
not  looking  at  Annie  now,  but  was  staring  at  the  ground  in  front 
of  him,  fixedly  and  intently.  It  was  as  though  the  five  past 
weeks  had  become  a  concrete  object  which  in  his  memory  he  was 
rapidly  passing  in  review.  Annie,  watching  him,  saw  his  brown 
pkin  fade  suddenly  to  what  in  another  man  would  have  been  a 
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deadly  pallor.  The  trnth  had  burst  upon  him  at  last.  One  of 
the  muscles  in  his  cheek  began  to  work.  Seeing  it,  Annie 
remembered  having  seen  it  twitch  in  exactly  this  same  strange 
way  on  the  day  when  Daniel  Silberherz  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  Monastero.  She  was  still  saying  this  to  herself  when  he 
began  again  to  speak,  in  a  voice  which  she  had  never  yet  heard. 
They  were  words  of  rage.  This  she  knew  by  the  tint  of  his  face 
even  more  than  by  the  vehemence  of  his.  gestures,  but  only 
rarely  did  she  understand  the  words  themselves,  for  he  was 
speaking  in  his  mother-tongue,  with  which  only  now  and  then 
there  mingled  the  fragment  of  an  English  phrase. 

'  So  that  was  it,  madre ;  that  was  it,'  he  repeated,  in  these 
new  and  unknown  tones,  pacing  the  earthen  floor  of  the  granary 
from  wall  to  wall  while  the  scattered  maize-leaves  crackled  like 
paper  under  his  feverish  tread.  *  Your  fmezza — ^yes,  I  always  said 
that  your  finezza  was  too  much  for  me.  Yes ;  but  for  that 
you  have  not  caught  me.  I  am  a  man.  We  have  done  with 
each  other,  madre  mia.  You  tried  this  once  before.  Cleverly 
done — truly  very  cleverly  done — but  not  quite  cleverly  enough !  * 

He  never  stopped  moving  for  an  instant ;  but  for  this  physical 
outlet  it  seemed  as  though  his  rage  must  have  choked  him.  Once 
he  struck  the  wall  beside  him  with  his  open  palm  and  with  all  his 
strength ;  seeing  a  sickle  at  his  feet,  he  stooped,  picked  it  up, 
wrenched  the  blade  from  the  handle,  and  hurled  the  two  pieces 
down  again  upon  the  earthen  floor.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  he  was  doing,  nor  where  he  was.  At  everything  he  looked 
with  the  same  glance — at  the  walls,  at  the  floor,  at  the  scared 
Annie,  at  the  unresponsive  wheelbarrow.  His  voice,  rolling  about 
in  the  big  empty  space,  had  an  awful,  unnatural  sound,  and  awoke 
strange,  shrill  echoes  in  the  musty  comers. 

Annie  stood  against  the  wall,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  fear  that  was  almost  purely  physical.  At  the  first  outburst  of 
his  fury  she  had  instinctively  made  a  step  backwards.  Had  she 
been  asked  five  minutes  ago  whether  she  had  ever  seen  a  man  in 
anger  she  would  have  answered,  *  Yes ' ;  but  now  she  knew  that 
everything  else  had  been  child's  play.  She  was  terrified  at  what 
she  had  done,  but  she  could  not  repent  having  done  it,  for  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  terror  there  had  already  risen  a  great  and 
unspeakable  relief.  In  proportion  as  this  fury  was  alarming  it  * 
was  also  unmistakably  genuine.  This  was  a  man  really  angry — 
not  one  cleverly  emulating  anger.  That  meant  that  the  doubt 
was  settled.   He  was  as  innocent  as  she  was  of  any  part  in  the 
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plot,  fie  was  a  victim,  not  a  conspirator,  and  ^  the  Bomafi  girl  ^ 
bad  lied. 

It  was  her  great  frightened  eyes,  following  him  about  in  his 
restless  walk,  that  at  length  arrested  him.  All  at  once,  with  a 
shock  of  surprise,  he  realised  her  presence.  He  walked  on  for  a 
few  paces  more  slowly,  and  then  stood  still,  evidently  labouring  to 
regain  some  mastery  over  himself.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  before 
he  said,  unsteadily,  but  with  the  first  traces  of  returning  self- 
control  : 

*  I  have  frightened  you — forgive  me.  I  forget  everything  at 
these  times.    I  am  a  madman ! ' 

Annie  could  only  smile  as  unsteadily  as  he  had  spoken  ;  she 
could  not  yet  speak.  She  knew  that  at  this  moment  only  one 
word  would  be  required  to  make  the  day  end,  after  all,  in  the  way 
that  she  had  believed  it  would  end  hust  night  when  he  pressed 
her  hand  at  parting.  She  was  ready  to  speak  the  word.  She 
could  forgive  everything  now  that  the  doubt  was  settled.  But 
could  he  ? 

'  I  have  behaved  like  a  child,'  Luigi  was  saying,  in  a  much 
lower  tone.  '  Instead  of  wasting  our  time  we  should  be  consult- 
ing. Of  course  we  are  both  of  one  mind.  Neither  you  nor  I  can 
ever  allow  ourselves  to  be  made  puppets  of,  even  by  our  parents. 
Is  it  not  true  ? ' 

Annie  roused  herself  with  an  eflFort.  *  Quite  true,'  she  said, 
with  shaking  lips.  She  knew  now  that  the  moment  was  past 
in  which  everything  might  yet  have  come  right. 

*  We  must  assert  our  independence.  You  will  have  to  refuse 
obedience  to  your  father.  For  me  it  will  be  simplest  if  I  cut 
short  my  leave  and  go  straight  back  to  the  regiment.  That  will 
break  off  everything  at  once,  and  destroy  at  one  blow  any  hopes 
they  may  stiU  cling  to  for  the  success  of  their  plot.  Great 
heavens,  that  this  summer  should  have  been  such  a  comedy ! ' 

His  voice  rose  again  abruptly,  and  the  angry  light  leapt  back 
into  his  eyes.  He  walked  from  one  side  of  the  space  to  the  other 
in  silence,  struggling  with  himself.  After  the  second  turn  he 
stood  still  and  asked : 

*  Tell  me  this — how  did  you  learn  the  truth  ? ' 

'It  was  a  stranger  who  told  me.  A  girl  who  comes  from 
Bome.  I  do  not  know  her  name.  It  was  she  who  came  out  on 
the  verandah  last  night.' 

'  Ha !  Teresina  Bazzanella !  To  be  sure,  I  saw  her  face  last 
night;  she  was  there.   Ah,  so  it  was  Teresina,  was  it?   I  know 
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her  well ;  her  eyes  are  very  black.  I  used  even  once  to 
believe  ' 

He  broke  into  an  excited  laugh.  ^  Teresina  is  here ;  that  is 
not  such  a  bad  idea ;  perhaps  even  a  better  idea  than  going  back 
to  the  regiment.  There  are  different  ways  of  asserting  one's 
independence,  are  there  not  ?   Why  not  choose  a  pleasant  one  ?  ' 

He  laughed  again,  and  Annie  loqked  at  him  with  a  new  appre- 
hension.   She  could  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  wild  words^  and 
his  laughter  touched  her  more  disagreeably  than  his  rage  had 
done.    She  went  towards  the  door,  for  it  had  occurred  to  her  that 
there  was  no  more  reason  for  her  staying  here.    Luigi  followed 
her  in  silence,  and  in  front  of  the  river-house  they  parted 
without  any  further  word.     There  was  nothing  more  to  say. 
At  the  last  moment,  indeed,  Annie  put  out  her  hand,  for,  after  aU, 
they  were  not  parting  as  enemies.   Were  they  not  of  one  mind  in 
their  indignation,  of  one  mind  in  their  resolve  not  to  be  un- 
worthily used  ? 

But  the  two  hands  were  withdrawn,  having  scarcely  touched 
each  other,  and  they  turned  and  went  their  ways  abruptly,  she 
towards  the  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  he  towards  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  STONE  BENCH  ON  THE  PIAZZA. 

Having  reached  the  Monastero,  Luigi  went  straight  to  his  mother, 
not,  indeed,  to  provoke  a  scene  with  her — a  scene  was  what  he 
wanted  to  avoid,  since  after  the  past  interview  with  Annie  he  had 
seen  that  he  could  not  trust  himself — but  in  order  to  make  every- 
thing clear.  It  was  this  thought  alone  that  filled  his  mind,  for  in 
the  first  ecstasy  of  his  rage  he  had  lost  sight  even  of  his  love. 

In  the  moment  that  the  Principessa  saw  his  face  she  knew 
what  had  happened.  He  did  not  speak  till  he  was  standing 
close  beside  her. 

'  I  have  come  only  to  tell  you  that  I  know  everything,'  he 
said,  scarcely  above  a  whisper.  *  If  you  love  me,  do  not  reply 
to  any  word  that  I  may  say.  I  beg  of  you,  by  your  mother's 
heart,  to  be  silent.  I  am  frightened  of  what  might  be.  I  know 
everything ;  let  that  be  enough.  Every  single  word  you  could 
reply  would  only  make  the  evil  greater,    I  understand  now  per- 
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fectly  why  the  Signor  Brand's  manners  did  not  disturb  you.  You 
planned  this  marriage  for  me.  You  planned  another  marriage  for 
me  two  years  ago.  .  I  told  you  then  that  I  should  marry  a  wife  of 
my  choosing,  not  of  yours ;  do  you  remember  ?  She  knows  every- 
thing, too.  I  have  just  come  from  her ;  we  have  sworn  to  each 
other  not  to  submit  to  this  unworthiness.  I  am  going  now,  and — 
listen  well,  madre — I  am  going  to  Teresina  Bazzanella,  or  to  whom- 
soever I  want.  I  have  been  in  leading-strings  all  the  summer, 
though  I  did  not  know  it ;  but  I  have  broken  them  now.  Grood- 
bye,  madre ;  I  can  only  thank  God  that  I  have  not  cursed  you.' 

He  turned  and  went  some  steps  towards  the  door.  The 
Principessa's  sorrowful  eyes  followed  him,  but  she  made  no 
attempt  to  speak.  Long,  long  ago  had  she  learnt  for  the  sake  of 
Luigi  to  restrain  her  own  impetuous  temper — a  temper  that  had 
once  been  as  impetuous  as  his  own.  The  contrast  between  the 
fiery  eyes  and  the  austere  mouth  told  the  tale  plainly  enough. 

'  When  I  am  tired  of  Teresina,'  said  Luigi,  standing  still  once 
more,  '  I  shall  go  back  to  the  regiment.  It  is  lucky  that  I  have 
got  a  place  to  go  to ;  only  a  few  days  ago  it  looked  as  though  even 
this  refuge  were  to  be  cut  oflF.  My  lieutenant's  star  has  had  a 
close  shave,  truly.    If  it  had  not  been  ' 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  and  a  look  of  panic  came  into  his  face. 
Once  more  he  came  back  and  stood  beside  his  mother's  chair. 

■  ^  Those  three  bank-notes,'  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice.  '  It  can- 
not be,  ma(2re.  Tell  me,  where  did  you  get  them  from  ?  I  never 
believed  that  you  got  them  for  your  lava  ornaments.  Tell  me  the 
truth  ;  did  you  get  them  from  Mr.  Brand  ?  No,  don't  tell  me ; 
that  is  enough.    I  don't  think  I  could  bear  more  to-day.' 

With  one  long  look  he  turned  and  almost  ran  out  of  the  room. 

When  in  after-days  the  Principessa  heard  anyone  speaking  of 
a  '  broken  heart,'  she  would  smile  and  shake  her  white  head.  She 
knew  very  well  that  if  human  hearts  were  breakable  hers  would 
have  broken  at  the  moment  when,  with  that  look  in  his  eyes,  her 
son  had  gone  from  her. 

That  evening  after  dinner  Annie  went  down  to  the  Cursalon. 
It  had  occurred  to  her  that  if  she  kept  entirely  hidden  *  the 
Roman  girl '  might  think  she  was  unhappy,  and  the  idea  was  dis- 
tasteful to  her.  She  had  spoken  to  no  one  since  her  return  from 
the  river-house.  It  had,  indeed,  been  in  her  mind  to  go  to  her 
father  and  to  tell  him  everything,  but  after  the  meeting  with  Luigi 
.  she  felt  no  longer  strong  enough  for  this.  She  would  wait  till  he 
> spoke  first;  meanwhile  her  resistance  should  be  entirely  passive. 
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The  gaests  who  had  dined  at  the  iohU  d!h6te  were  almost  all 
assembled  in  the  Gorsalon  when  Annie  came  downstairs,  for  the 
evenings  had  grown  somewhat  too  chilly  to  be  enjoyed  out  of  doors. 
The  first  thing  she  saw  on  entering  the  room  was  Prince  Roccatelli 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall  and  negligently  fanning 
Teresina  Bazzanella,  who  laughed  up  into  his  face,  with  her  ex- 
quisite white  teeth  flashing  in  the  gaslight.    It  was  even  harder 
to  believe  her  eyes  than  it  had  been  when  yesterday  at  this  honr 
she  had  first  caught  sight  of  him  here.   The  looks  of  those  around 
her  first  recalled  her  to  her  senses,  and  then  only  she  became 
aware  that  she  had  been  standing  rooted  to  the  spot,  devouring 
with  her  eyes  the  couple  over  there,  without  any  attempt  to  dis- 
guise her  boundless  astonishment.    She  turned  with  bewildered 
senses  and  burning  cheeks,  and  found  that  Bemegg  was  beside 
her.    At  this  moment  the  sight  of  him  irritated  her  even  more 
than  usual.    What  she  wanted  just  then  was  to  sit  in  some  quiet 
comer  where,  unobserved  herself,  she  might  observe  what  was 
going  on  over  there.    Even  with  Bemegg  talking  airy  nonsense 
beside  her  she  could  only  with  an  effort  take  her  eyes  off  that 
other  couple.    She  could  not  help  still  fancying  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake ;  it  could  not  really  be  meant  so.    She  could 
imderstand  why  Luigi  should  bow  distantly  both  to  her  father  and 
herself,  even  that  he  should  avoid  coming  near  her  she  could 
understand,  but  what  was  going  on  over  there  over-passed  her 
horizon.  He  had,  indeed,  been  in  a  strange  humour  this  afternoon, 
and  had  spoken  many  wild  words ;  but  the  sense  of  them  had  not 
reached  the  understanding  of  one  who  knew  so  little  of  the  ways 
of  men  as  did  Annie  Brand. 

Sometimes  she  told  herself  that  it  must  be  a  mere  chance 
that  Luigi  should  be  sitting  beside  Teresina ;  in  five  minutes  he 
would  probably  be  sitting  beside  somebody  else.  Then  for  a  space 
she  would  carefully  refirain  from  turning  her  eyes  towards  the 
fetal  comer  of  the  room,  but  when  with  a  tightening  in  her 
throat  she  looked  across  once  more  nothing  was  changed.  Once  only 
she  saw  the  comer  empty,  and  looked  about  her  with  a  quick  up- 
leaping  of  hope.  To  see  him  talking  with  any  other  woman 
would  have  been  no  pain,  but  rather  pleasure.  She  was  frightened 
of  no  one  but '  the  Boman  girl.'  But  the  hope  sank  again  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  for  Luigi  and  Teresina,  still  in  lively  con- 
versation, were  moving  about  among  the  groups  scattered 
throughout  the  room,  exchanging  occasional  greetings,  but  appa- 
rently holding  conversation  only  with  each  other.   Another  time 
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she  saw  Teresina  standing  alone ;  but  scarcely  had  she  realised 
this  when  already  Luigi  was  by  her  side  with  a  glass  of  lemonade. 
Even  across  the  room  Annie  could  see  the  radiant  smile  with  which 
she  took  it  from  his  hand. 

On  the  following  evening,  and  on  the  next  again,  events  re- 
peated themselves.  Annie  began  to  notice  some  of  her  own 
astonishment  reflected  upon  the  faces  around  her,  and  she  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  pitying  glances  turned  upon  her.  Luigi  seemed 
to  avoid  her  even  more  ostentatiously  than  at  first ;  never  even  by 
chance  did  his  glance  turn  in  her  direction.  Could  this  mean  anger 
against  herself  ?  What  had  become  of  the  friendly  understanding 
on  which  they  had  parted  at  the  door  of  the  river-house  ?  Surely 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  cheated  in  common  need  not  make 
them  into  enemies. 

Now  at  last  her  faith  began  to  totter.  Bewilderment  had 
possession  of  her.  Turn  where  she  would  there  was  Teresina's 
triumphant  face,  apparently  courting  her  gaze,  with  the  oflFensively 
black  eyes  and  the  impertinently  scarlet  lips.  *  It  is  me  he  loves 
— it  is  me,  me,  me,*  both  lips  and  eyes  seemed  for  ever  to  be 
saying,  and  little  by  little  she  began  to  believe  their  tale.  After 
all,  he  had  never  told  her  in  so  many  words  that  he  loved  her ; 
and  even  had  he  done  so,  and  done  so  in  good  faith,  might  that 
idea  not  have  been  a  mere  passing  fancy,  as  unreal  as  her  own 
supposed  love  for  him,  and  which  the  sight  of  the  woman  whom 
he  truly  loved  had  swept  aside  for  ever  ?  The  more  she  reflected 
upon  it,  the  more  likely  did  this  appear  to  Annie's  schoolgirl 
inexperience. 

^  But  it  was  not  Annie  alone  who  was  puzzled.  When  Mr. 
Brand  had  looked  on  for  two  days  he  set  out  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion at  the  only  place  where  he  supposed  he  could  get  it — the 
Monastero.  Mrs.  Brand  saw  him  depart  with  much  inward 
quaking,  and  during  the  three  hours  that  he  was  away  she 
looked  only  at  the  door,  and  listened  only  for  his  footstep.  Many 
footsteps  passed  the  door,  but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  right  one  came.  It  came  in  haste,  and  the  door  was  opened 
so  noisily  that  the  poor  little  woman  instinctively  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  in  order  not  to  see  Thomas's  Airious  face. 
She  heard  him  fling  his  hat  upon  the  table  and  then  sink  on  to 
a  chair,  breathing  heavily,  having  evidently  crossed  the  valley  at 
a  tremendous  pace. 

*  Tell  your  maid  to  pack  up  your  things,'  were  the  first  words 
he  said,  and  in  quite  a  difierent  tone  from  the  one  she  had 
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expected ;  '  we  leave  this  place  to-morrow.  It's  been  a  £ulare ; 
but  never  mind,  Polly,  we'll  do  it  yet ! ' 

Mrs.  Brand,  still  disbelieving  her  ears,  yet  ventured  to  look 
up.  Thomas  was  obviously  excited,  but  obviously  also  the  ex- 
citement was  not  one  of  anger,  or  not  of  anger  alone.  There 
was  even  something  of  triumph  in  his  grey  eye,  and  in  the  words 
that  now  began  to  pour  from  his  lips  the  presence  of  self-satis- 
faction was  unmistakable.  He  had  left  her  silent  and  grim :  he  had 
returned  flushed,  boisterous,  and  more  voluble  than  she  had  known 
him  for  months. 

'  I  said  it  all  along.  I  knew  all  this  tomfoolery  could  only 
end  one  way,  and  that's  just  what  it's  done.  But  she  never  would 
believe  that  my  plan  was  better  than  hers,  because  I'm  a  workman, 
forsooth,  and  she  a  princess.  Pooh !  as  though  th^re  were  not 
plenty  more  princesses  on  the  market  to  be  had  for  such  prices  as 
I  can  pay.  This  prince  isn't  for  sale,  she  says.  Well,  then,  let  him 
go  starve,  in  the  name  of  all  the  d  ■  s,  and  I'll  buy  me  another. 
Why,  I'm  Thomas  Brand,  ain't  I,  able  to  outbid  all  comers? 
Never  you  mind,  Polly — Mary,  I  mean.  I  swear  that  youH  have 
a  prince  for  a  son-in-law  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  grand  ladies  in  this 
country  or  in  any  other.' 

He  was  leaning  back  now  with  his  waistcoat  displayed  and  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  Mrs.  Brand  understood  nothing  at  all. 
Undoubtedly  Tom  was  angry,  but  also  he  seemed  to  be  glad  about 
something  or  other.  She  did  not  know  that  within  the  last  houi- 
he  had  freed  himself  from  a  burden  which  had  pressed  upon  him 
for  months,  and  that  only  now  he  was  beginning  to  be  conscious 
of  a  strange  feeling  of  relief.  All  through  the  suiomer  he  had 
carried  about  with  him  a  secret  grudge  against  the  woman  whose 
influence  he  had  felt  himself  unable  to  escape ;  all  through  the 
summer  his  sullen  workman's  pride  had  been  upon  the  rack. 
To-day,  in  the  indignation  of  his  disappointment,  he  had  succeeded 
in  freeing  himself,  and  the  self-respect  which  had  begun  tq  droop 
spruDg  up  with  a  bound  in  all  its  old  strength.  His  plans  were 
shattered,  but  he  could  breathe  again.  For  a  man  with  the 
instincts  of  a  tyrant  the  subjection  had  been  all  the  more  humi- 
liating, as  the  taste  of  regained  liberty  was  all  the  more  irre- 
sistible. To  himself  he  seemed  to  be  overturning  the  altar  before 
which  he  had  worshipped  all  the  summer,  and  with  a  wild,  rebel- 
lious joy  to  be  stamping  into  the  dust  that  beautiful,  silver-haired, 
ivory-featured  idol  in  whom  he  had  thought  to  recognise  the 
impersonation  of  his  ambition,  and  whose  charm  had  held  him 
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for  80  long  as  in  a  net.  What  exactly  had  passed  between  her 
husband  and  the  Principessa  Mrs.  Brand  did  not  know,  but  even 
in  after-days,  when  she  happened  to  think  of  that  interview  she 
used  instinctively  to  begin  to  tremble. 

When  he  had  done  talking,  which  was  not  for  some  time,  Mrs. 
Brand  did  what  was  probably  the  most  heroic  act  of  her  life— she 
stammered  out  a  protest  against  leaving  the  place  next  day.  The 
truth  was  that  hope  was  not  yet  quite  dead  within  her,  in  spite  of 
everything — in  spite  even  of  Annie's  logic.  So  long  as  Annie  and 
Luigi  were  still  in  one  place  everything  might  yet  come  right. 
While  Thomas  talked  she  was  screwing  up  her  courage  to  gain 
at  least  a  few  days*  respite. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  Bankin  can  pack  up  all  our  things  to* 
day,  Thomas,'  she  began  in  mortal  terror.  '  Would  it  not  do  as 
well  if  we  left  the  day  after  ?  It  is  such  very  short  notice,  you  see, 
and  more  particularly  with  this  dance  to-night,  which  surely  you 
do  not  want  Annie  to  miss.  Our  dresses,  you  see,  would  have  to 
stay  out,  in  any  case.  Perhaps  you  forgot  about  the  dance,  Thomas.* 

Mr.  Brand  had  been  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room.  He 
now  stood  still  near  the  door  and  looked  back  at  his  wife  in  undis- 
guised astonishment.  The  possibility  of  Polly  venturing  to 
contradict  his  commands  had  not  before  occurred  to  him. 

*  If  your  dresses  have  to  stay  out,'  he  said,  shortly,  *  that  only 
means  that  Kankin  will  have  to  stay  up  so  much  longer.  I've 
told  you  that  we  start  to-morrow  morning.' 

Mrs.  Brand  squeezed  one  of  her  hands  tightly  within  the 
other  and  forced  her  lips  to  open  again. 

*  But  after  dancing  half  the  night,  won't  it  be  a  little  tiring 
for  Annie  ' 

She  got  no  further  than  this,  for  Mr.  Brand's  face  had  become 
dark  red. 

*We  start  to-morrow  morning,'  he  said  again  as  before. 
'  There  are  beds  at  Terrente,  I  suppose.  Annie  can  sleep  there  as 
much  as  she  needs,  but  this  is  the  last  night  that  we  spend  here 
— ^mind  that.' 

Then  he  went  out  without  another  word.  She  knew  that  he 
was  angry  with  her,  but  she  knew  also  that  she  would  hear  no 
more  of  it.  He  never  did  either  say  or  do  much  on  these  occa- 
sions. Perhaps  he  dimly  felt  that  he  was  too  big  and  she  too 
small  to  let  a  scene  between  them  appear  rational.  It  did  not 
seem  worth  the  huge  man's  while  to  put  himself  into  a  rage  with 
anything  so  inconsiderable. 
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Mrs.  firand  got  up  to  look  for  Bankm,  but  then  she  remetU'* 
bered  that  Bankin  had  gone  out  with  Annie  an  hour  ago.  They 
would  be  back  presently,  no  doubt. 

Annie  was  not  &r  off.    She  had  been  only  a  little  way  up  one 
of  the  side  valleys,  and  was  now  returning  through  the  village. 
The  small  round  paving-stones,  of  the  sort  popularly  known  as 
'  cats'  skulls/  made  walking  a  doubtful  pleasure,  and  Annie,  with 
Bankin  by  her  side,  moved  along  somewhat  listlessly.    She  was 
thinking  of  the  dance  to-night,  but  not  with  any  pleasure.  To 
miss  it  would  mean  being  talked  about,  but  she  kept  desperately 
hoping  that  something  would  happen  to  prevent  it.     It  could 
only  mean  another  long  evening  of  that  spectacle  which  had 
become  so  hateful  to  her — ^though  why  it  should  be  so,  since  she 
had  proved  to  herself  that  her  love  for  this  man  had  only  been  a 
trickery  of  the  imagination,  she  was  not  able  to  explain — ^a  longer 
evening  than  any  of  the  others,  varied  by  the  annoyance  of 
attempting  to  keep  at  bay  that  other  lieutenant  who  was  so 
strangely  persistent.    Three  days  ago,  when  this  dance  had  first 
been  planned,  he  had  asked  her  for  the  cotillon,  and  she  had  only 
escaped  saying '  Yes '  by  telling  him  that  she  meant  to  retire  early. 
She  supposed  she  must  either  do  this  or  else  grant  him  his 
wish. 

She  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  she  slowly  passed  through  the 
little  humpbacked  streets,  where  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  distant 
vineyards  were  to  be  caught  here  and  there  through  some  tall 
narrow  slits  between  two  houses.  All  the  streets  opened  on  to  the 
irregular  piazza  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  was  close  to  the 
old  mulberry-tree,  with  the  stone  bench  beneath  it,  that  Annie 
happened  to  emerge  to-day,  the  same  bench  on  which,  a  few  days 
ago,  Teresina  had  invited  Mrs.  Brand  to  rest.  To-day  there  were 
two  people  sitting  on  the  bench  with  their  backs  towards  her — 
Teresina  and  Luigi  Boccatelli.  Annie  recognised  them  both  the 
instant  that  she  was  free  of  the  narrow  street.  There  was  no  one 
else  near,  neither  the  Gontessa  Ardilio  or  any  other  of  Teresina's 
acquaintances,  which  in  itself  was  a  glaring  disregard  of  ItaUan 
etiquette.  And  yet  Teresina  showed  no  dread  of  being  seen. 
When  a  woman  passed  by  with  a  water-pail  she  did  not  draw 
back  into  the  shade  of  the  mulberry  branches.  To  judge  from 
her  lively  words  and  rippling  laughter  the  spot  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  public  enough  for  her  taste. 

In  order  to  cross  the  piazza  Annie  had  no  choice  but  to  pass 
straight  in  front  of  the  bench.    She  did  so  with  a  steady  step. 
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though  the  houses  were  dancing  on  both  sides.  Luigi  bowed 
stiffly.  Teresina  looked  at  her  unblushingly  and  smiled,  and 
Annie  looked  back  at  Teresina  and  also  smiled.  Thinking  of  it 
afterwards,  she  felt  surprised  and  even  rather  pleased  with  herself 
because  of  that  smile.  The  only  question  that  weighed  on  her 
mind  was  whether  her  face  had  not  been  either  very  red  or  very 
white.  It  pleased  her  also  to  remember  that  while  still  in  fall 
sight  of  the  bench  she  had  turned  to  Bankin  with  some  question 
about  her  dress  for  this  evening.  She  did  not  know  why  she  did 
it,  and  felt  only  that  something  must  be  done.  While  Bankin 
was  giving  a  rather  elaborate  answer  she  was  surprised  by  her 
young  mistress  abruptly  exclaiming  : 
*  Yes,  rU  do  it  I ' 

^  Do  you  mean,  Miss,  that  you'll  take  the  red  sash  ? ' 
^  No,  not  the  sash,  Bankin,'  said  Annie,  almost  gaily ;  <  some- 
thing else.' 

It  had  come  to  her  like  an  inspiration  that  she  would  give  the 
cotillon  to  Bemegg.  Why  not,  indeed?  If  Atf  were  able  to 
enjoy  himself,  why  not  she?  And  Bemegg  was  the  very  person 
she  wanted.  What  a  simpleton  she  had  been  all  along!  The 
instrument  had  been  lying  ready  to  her  hand,  and  she  had  pushed 
it  aside  instead  of  grasping  it.    But  now  it  should  be  different. 

She  reached  the  Gurhaus  with  her  mind  made  up,  and  was 
met  with  the  news  that  the  boxes  must  be  packed  immediately, 
since  their  departure  was  fixed  for  next  morning. 


{To  be  f^ontintted,) 
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English  Seamen 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.i 

LECTURE  IX. 

THE  END. 

IN  the  gallery  at  Madrid  there  is  a  picture,  painted  by  Titian, 
representing  the  Genius  of  Spain  coming  to  the  delivery  of  the 
afflicted  Bride  of  Christ.  Titian  was  dead,  but  the  temper  of  the 
age  survived,  and  in  the  study  of  that  great  picture  you  will  see 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Spanish  nation  had  set  out  for  the  conquest 
of  England.  The  scene  is  the  seashore.  The  £hurch  a  naked 
Andromeda,  with  dishevelled  hair,  fastened  to  the  trunk  of  an 
ancient  disbranched  tree.  The  cross  Ees  at  her  feet,  the  cup 
overturned,  the  serpents  of  heresy  biting  at  her  from  behind  with 
uplifted  crests.  Coming  on  before  a  leading  breeze  is  the  sea 
monster,  the  Moslem  fleet,  eager  for  their  prey,  while  in  firont  is 
Perseus,  the  genius  of  Spain,  banner  in  hand,  with  the  legions  of 
the  faithful  laying  not  raiment  before  him,  but  shield  and  helmet, 
the  apparel  of  war  for  the  Lady  of  Nations  to  clothe  herself  with 
strength  and  smite  her  foes. 

In  the  Armada  the  crusading  enthusiasm  had  reached  its  point 
and  focus.  England  was  the  stake  to  which  the  Virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  was  bound  in  captivity.  Perseus  had  come  at 
last  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  with  him 
all  that  was  best  and  brightest  in  the  countrymen  of  Cervantes,  to 
break  her  bonds  and  replace  her  on  her  throne.  They  had  sailed 
into  the  Channel  in  pious  hope,  with  the  blessed  banner  waving 
over  their  heads. 

To  be  the  executor  of  the  decrees  of  Providence  is  a  lofty 
ambition,  but  men  in  a  state  of  high  emotion  overlook  the  pre- 

*  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Term,  1894,  in  continuation  of  thosQ 
given  in  1893. 
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cautions  which  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  even  on  the  sublimest 
of  errands.  Don  Quixote  when  he  set  out  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  humanity  forgot  that  a  change  of  linen  might  be  necessary, 
and  that  he  must  take  money  with  him  to  pay  his  hotel  bills. 
Philip  II.,  in  sending  the  Armada  to  England,  and  con- 
fident in  supernatural  protection,  imagined  an  unresisted 
triumphal  procession.  He  forgot  that  contractors  might  be 
rascals,  that  water  four  months  in  the  casks  in  a  hot  cUmate 
turned  putrid,  and  that  putrid  water  would  poison  his  ships' 
companies,  though  his  crews  were  companies  of  angels.  He 
forgot  that  the  servants  of  the  evil  one  might  fight  for  their 
mistress  after  all,  and  that  he  must  send  adequate  supplies  of 
powder ;  and,  worst  forgetfdlness  of  all,  that  a  great  naval  expedi- 
tion required  a  leader  who  understood  his  business.  Perseus,  in 
the  shape  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  after  a  week  of 
disastrous  battles,  found  himself  at  the  end  of  it  in  an  exposed 
roadstead,  where  he  ought  never  to  have  been,  nine-tenths  of  his 
provisions  thrown  overboard  as  unfit  for  food,  his  ammunition 
exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  demands  upon  it,  the  seamen  and 
soldiers  harassed  and  dispirited,  officers  the  whole  week  without 
sleep,  and  the  enemy,  who  had  hunted  him  from  Plymouth  to 
Galais,  anchored  within  half  a  league  of  him. 

Still,  after  all  his  misadventures,  he  had  brought  the  fleet,  if 
not  to  the  North  Foreland,  yet  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  and  to 
outward  appearance  not  materially  injured.  Two  of  the  galleons 
had  been  taken  ;  a  third,  the  Santa  Ana,  had  strayed ;  and  his 
galleys  had  left  him,  being  found  too  weak  for  the  Channel  sea ; 
but  the  great  armament  had  reached  its  destination  substantially 
uninjured  so  far  as  English  eyes  could  see.  Hundreds  of  men 
had  been  killed  and  hundreds  more  wounded,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
rest  had  been  shaken.  But  the  loss  of  life  could  only  be  con- 
jectured on  board  the  English  fleet.  The  English  admiral  could 
only  see  that  the  Duke  was  now  in  touch  with  Parma.  Parma, 
they  knew,  had  an  army  at  Dunkirk  with  him,  which  was  to  cross 
to  England.  He  had  been  collecting  men,  barges,  and  transports 
all  the  winter  and  spring,  and  the  backward  state  of  Parma's 
preparations  could  not  be  anticipated,  still  less  relied  upon.  The 
Calais  anchorage  was  unsafe  ;  but  at  that  season  of  the  year,  espe- 
cially after  a  wet  summer,  the  weather  usually  settled ;  and  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  in  a  French  port  might  be  dangerous  for 
many  reasons.  It  was  uncertain  after  the  day  of  the  Barricades 
whether  the  Duke  of  Guise  or  Henry  of  Valois  was  master  of 
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France,  and  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  might  easily  at  that 
moment  bring  Guise  and  France  into  the  field  on  the  Spaniards' 
Bide.    It  was,  no  doubt,  with  some  such  expectation  that  the  Duke 
and  his  advisers  had  chosen  Calais  as  the  point  at  which  to  bring 
up.    It  was  now  Saturday,  the  7th  of  August.  The  governor  of  the 
town  came  oflf  in  the  evening  to  the  San  Martin,    He  expressed 
surprise  to  see  the  Spanish  fleet  in  so  exposed  a  position,  but  he 
was  profuse  in  his  oflfers  of  service.    Anything  which  the  Duke  re- 
quired should  be  provided,  especially  every  fEicility  for  communi- 
cating with  Dunkirk  and  Parma.  The  Duke  thanked  him,  said  that 
he  supposed  Parma  to  be  already  embarked  with  his  troops,  ready 
for  the  passage,  and  that  his  own  stay  in  the  roads  would  be  but 
brief.    On  Monday  morning  at  latest  he  expected  that  the 
attempt  to  cross  would  be  made.    The  governor  took  his  leave, 
and  the  Duke,  relieved  from  his  anxieties,  was  left  to  a  peaceful 
night.    He  was  disturbed  on  the  Sunday  morning  by  an  express 
from  Parma  informing  him  that,  so  fax  from  being  embarked,  the 
army  could  not  be  ready  for  a  fortnight.    The  barges  were  not  in 
condition  for  sea.    The  troops  were  in  camp.    The  arms  and 
stores  were  on  the  quays  at  Dunkirk.    As  for  the  fly -boats  and 
ammimition  which  the  Duke  had  asked  for,  he  had  none  to  spare. 
He  had  himself  looked  to  be  supplied  fit>m  the  Armada.  He 
promised  to  use  his  best  expedition,  but  the  Duke,  meanwhile, 
must  see  to  the  safety  of  the  fleet. 

Unwelcome  news  to  a  harassed  landsman  thrust  into  the 
position  of  an  admiral  and  eager  to  be  rid  of  his  responsibilities. 
If  by  evil  fortune  the  north-wester  should  come  down  upon  him, 
with  the  shoals  and  sandbanks  close  under  his  lee,  he  would  be  in 
a  bad  way.  Nor  was  the  view  behind  him  calculated  for  comfort. 
There  lay  the  enemy  almost  within  gunshot,  who,  though  scarcely 
more  than  half  his  numbers,  had  hunted  him  like  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds ;  and,  worse  than  all,  in  double  strength,  for  the  Thames 
squadron — ^three  Queen's  ships  and  thirty  London  adventurers — 
under  Lord  H.  Seymour  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  had  crossed  in  the 
night.  There  they  were  between  him  and  Cape  Grisnez,  and  the 
reinforcement  meant  plainly  enough  that  mischief  was  in  the 
wind. 

After  a  week  so  trying  the  Spanish  crews  would  have  been 
glad  of  a  Sunday's  rest  if  they  could  have  had  it ;  but  the  rough 
handling  which  they  had  gone  through  had  thrown  everything 
into  disorder.  The  sick  and  wounded  had  to  be  cared  for,  torn 
rigging  looked  to,  splintered  timbers  mended,  deck?  scoured^  and 
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guns  and  arms  cleaned  up  and  put  to  rights.  And  so  it  was  that 
no  rest  could  be  allowed ;  so  much  had  to  be  done,  and  so  busy 
was  everyone,  that  the  usual  rations  were  not  served  out  and  the 
Sunday  was  kept  as  a  fast.  In  the  afternoon  the  stewards  went 
ashore  for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  They  came  back  with 
their  boats  loaded,  and  the  prospect  seemed  a  little  less  gloomy. 
Suddenly,  as  the  Duke  and  a  group  of  officers  were  watching  the 
English  fleet  from  the  San  Martinis  poop-deck,  a  small  smart 
pinnace,  carrying  a  gun  in  her  bow,  shot  out  from  Howard's  lines, 
bore  down  on  the  S(m  Martin^  sailed  round  her,  sending  in  a 
shot  or  two  as  she  passed,  and  went  ofif  unhurt.  The  Spanish 
officers  could  not  help  admiring  such  airy  impertinence.  Hugo 
de  Monjada  sent  a  ball  after  the  pinnace,  which  went  through  her 
mainsail,  but  did  no  damage,  and  the  pinnace  again  disappeared 
behind  the  English  ships. 

So  a  Spanish  officer  describes  the  scene.  The  English  story 
says  nothing  of  the  pinnace ;  but  she  doubtless  came  and  went 
as  the  Spaniard  says,  and  for  sufficient  purpose.  The  English  too 
were  in  straits,  though  the  Duke  did  not  dream  of  it.  You  will 
remember  that  the  last  supplies  which  the  Queen  had  allowed  to 
the  fleet  had  been  issued  in  the  middle  of  June.  They  were  to 
serve  for  a  month,  and  the  contractors  were  forbidden  to  prepare 
more.  The  Queen  had  clung  to  the  hope  that  her  differences 
with  Philip  were  to  be  settled  by  the  Commission  at  Ostend;  and 
she  feared  that  if  Drake  and  Howard  were  too  well  furnished  they 
would  venture  some  fresh  rash  stroke  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which 
might  mar  the  negotiations.  Their  month's  provisions  had  been 
stretched  to  serve  for  six  weeks,  and  when  .the  Armada  appeared 
but  two  fall  days'  rations  remained.  On  these  they  had  fought 
their  way  up  Channel.  Something  had  been  brought  out  by  private 
exertion  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  and  Seymour  had,  perhaps, 
brought  a  little  more.  But  they  were  still  in  extremity.  The 
contractors  had  warned  the  Government  that  they  could  provide 
nothing  without  notice,  and  notice  had  not  been  given.  The 
adventurers  were  in  better  state,  having  been  equipped  by  private 
owners.  But  the  Queen's  ships  in  a  day  or  two  more  must  either 
go  home  or  their  crews  would  be  starving.  They  had  been  on 
reduced  rations  for  near  two  months.  Worse  than  that,  they 
were  still  poisoned  by  the  sour  beer.  The  Queen  had  changed 
her  mind  so  often,  now  ordering  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  sea,  then 
recalling  her  instructions  and  paying  off  the  men,  that  those 
whom  Howard  had  with  him  had  been  enlisted  in  haste,  had  come 
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on  board  as  they  were,  and  their  clothes  were  hanging  in  rags  on 
them.  The  fighting  and  the  gight  of  the  flying  Spaniards  were 
meat  and  drink,  and  clothing  too,  and  had  made  them  careless  of  all 
else.  There  was  no  fear  of  mntiny ;  but  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
toughest  endurance.  If  the  Armada  was  left  undisturbed  a  long 
struggle  might  be  still  before  them.  The  enemy  would  recover 
from  its  flurry,  and  Parma  would  come  out  from  Dunkirk.  To 
attack  them  directly  in  French  waters  might  lead  to  perilous 
complications,  while  delay  meant  famine.  The  Spanish  fleet  had 
to  be  started  from  the  roads  in  some  way.  Done  it  must  be,  and 
done  immediately. 

Then  on  that  same  Sunday  afternoon  a  memorable  council  of 
war  was  held  in  the  ArUs  main  cabin.  Howard,  Drake,  Seymour, 
Hawkins,  Martin  Frobisher,  and  two  or  three  others  met  to 
consult,  knowing  that  on  them  at  that  moment  the  liberties  of 
England  were  depending.  Their  resolution  was  taken  promptly. 
There  was  no  time  for  talk.  After  nightfall  a  strong  flood  tide 
would  be  setting  up  along  shore  to  the  Spanish  anchorage.  They 
would  try  what  could  be  done  with  fire  ships,  and  the  excursion  of 
the  pinnace,  which  was  taken  for  bravado,  was  probably  for  a 
survey  of  the  Armada's  exact  position.  Meantime  eight  useless 
vessels  were  coated  with  pitch — hulls,  spars,  and  rigging.  Pitch 
was  poured  on  the  decks  and  over  the  sides,  and  parties  were  told 
off  to  steer  them  to  their  destination  and  then  fire  and  leave 
them. 

The  hours  stole  on,  and  twilight  passed  into  dark.  The  night 
was  without  a  moon.  The  Duke  paced  his  deck  late  with  uneasy 
sense  of  danger.  He  observed  lights  moving  up  and  down  the 
English  lines,  and  imagining  that  the  67i(2mania<2a  gemJU — the 
infernal  devils — might  be  up  to  mischief,  ordered  a  sharp  look- 
out. A  faint  westerly  air  was  curling  the  water,  and  towards 
midnight  the  watchers  on  board  the  galleons  made  out  dimly 
several  ships  which  seemed  to  be  drifting  down  upon  them.  Their 
experience  since  the  action  off  Plymouth  had  been  so  strange  and 
unlocked  for  that  anything  unintelligible  which  the  English  did 
was  alarming. 

The  phantom  forms  drew  nearer,  and  were  almost  among 
them  when  they  broke  into  a  blaze  from  water-line  to  truck, 
and  the  two  fleets  were  seen  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  the  anchorage,  the  walls  and  windows  of  Calais,  and  the  sea 
shining  red  far  as  eye  could  reach,  as  if  the  ocean  itself  was  burn- 
ing.   Among  the  dangers  which  they  might  have  to  encounter 
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English  fireworks  had  been  especially  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards. 
Fire 'ships — a  fit  device  of  heretics — ^had  worked  havoc  among  the 
Spanish  troops,  when  the  bridge  was  blown  up,  at  Antwerp. 
They  imagined  that  similar  infernal  machines  were  approaching 
the  Armada.  A  capable  commander  would  have  sent  a  few 
launches  to  grapple  the  burning  hulks,  which  of  course  were  now 
deserted,  and  tow  them  out  of  harm's  way.  Spanish  sailors  were 
not  cowards,  and  would  not  have  flinched  from  duty  because  it 
might  be  dangerous ;  but  the  Duke  and  Diego  Florez  lost  their 
heads  again.  A  signal-gun  from  the  San  Martm  ordered  the 
whole  fleet  to  slip  their  cables  and  stand  out  to  sea. 

Orders  given  in  panic  are  doubly  unwise,  for  they  spread  the 
terror  in  which  they  originate.  The  danger  from  the  fire  ships 
was  chiefly  from  the  efifect  on  the  imagination,  for  they  appear  to 
have  drifted  by  and  done  no  real  injury.  And  it  speaks  well  for 
the  seamanship  and  courage  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  were  able, 
crowded  together  as  they  were,  at  midnight  and  in  sudden  alarm, 
to  set  their  canvas  and  clear  out  without  running  into  one  another. 
They  buoyed  their  cables,  expecting  to  return  for  them  at  day- 
light, and  with  only  a  single  accident,  to  be  mentioned  directly, 
they  executed  successfully  a  really  diflScult  manoeuvre. 

The  Duke  was  delighted  with  himself.  The  fire  ships  burnt 
harmlessly  out.  He  had  baffled  the  inventions  of  the  endemoniada 
gerUe.  He  brought  up  a  league  outside  the  harbour,  and  supposed 
that  the  whole  Armada  had  done  the  same.  Unluckily  for  him- 
self he  found  it  at  daylight  divided  into  two  bodies.  The  San 
Martin  with  forty  of  the  best-appointed  of  the  galleons  were 
riding  together  at  their  anchors.  The  rest,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  having  no  second  anchors  ready,  and  inexperienced  in 
Channel  tides  and  currents,  had  been  lying  to.  The  west  wind 
was  blowing  up.  Without  seeing  where  they  were  going  they 
had  drifted  to  leeward,  and  were  two  leagues  oflF  towards  Grave- 
lines,  dangerously  near  the  shore.  The  Duke  was  too  ignorant 
to  realise  the  full  peril  of  his  situation.  He  signalled  to  them  to 
return  and  rejoin  him.  As  the  wind  and  tide  stood  it  was 
impossible.  He  proposed  to  follow  them.  The  pilots  told  him 
that  if  he  did  the  whole  fleet  might  be  lost  on  the  banks. 
Towards  the  land  the  look  of  things  was  not  more  encouraging. 

One  accident  only  had  happened  the  night  before.  The 
Capitana  galleass,  with  Don  Hugo  de  Monpada  and  eight  hundred 
n^en  on  board,  had  fouled  her  helm  in  a  cable  in  getting  under 
wa^  an4  ha(}  becpm^  imxnanageable.     The  galley  slaves  dis- 
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obeyed  orders,  or  else  Don  Hugo  was  as  incompetent  as  his 
commander-in-chief.  The  galleass  had  gone  on  the  sands,  and  as 
the  tide  ebbed  had  &llen  over  on  her  side.  Howard,  seeing  her 
condition,  had  followed  her  in  the  Ark^  with  four  or  five  others  of 
the  Queen's  ships,  and  was  furiously  attacking  her  with  his  boats, 
careless  of  neutrality  laws.  Howard's  theory  was,  as  he  said,  to 
pluck  the  feathers  one  by  one  from  the  Spaniard's  wing,  and  here 
was  a  feather  worth  picking  up.  The  galleass  was  the  most 
splendid  vessel  of  her  kind  afloat,  Don  Hugo  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Spanish  grandees. 

Howard  was  making  a  double  mistake.  He  took  the  galleass 
at  last,  after  three  hours'  fighting.  Don  Hugo  was  killed  by  a 
musket-ball.  The  vessel  was  plundered,  and  Howard's  men  took 
possession,  meaning  to  carry  her  away  when  the  tide  rose.  The 
French  authorities  ordered  him  oflF,  threatening  to  fire  upon  him  ; 
and  after  wasting  the  forenoon  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  leave 
her  where  she  lay.  Worse  than  this,  he  had  lost  three  precious 
hours,  and  had  lost  aloDg  with  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  the  honours  of  the  great  day. 

Drake  and  Hawkins  knew  better  than  to  waste  time  plucking 
single  feathers.  The  fire  ships  had  been  more  effective  than  they 
could  have  dared  to  hope.  The  enemy  was  broken  up.  The 
Duke  was  shorn  of  half  his  strength,  and  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  into  their  hand.  He  had  got  under  way,  still  signalling 
wildly,  and  uncertain  in  which  direction  to  turn.  His  uncertainties 
were  ended  for  him  by  seeing  Drake  bearing  down  upon  him  with 
the  whole  English  fleet,  save  those  which  were  loitering  about  the 
gaUeass.  The  English  had  now  the  advantage  of  numbers.  The 
superiority  of  their  guns  he  knew  already,  and  their  greater  speed 
allowed  him  no  hope  to  escape  a  battle.  Forty  ships  alone  were 
left  to  him  to  defend  the  banner  of  the  crusade  and  the  honour  of 
Castile ;  but  those  forty  were  the  largest  and  the  most  powerfully 
armed  and  manned  that  he  had,  and  on  board  them  were  Oquendo, 
De  Leyva,  Secalde,  and  Bretandona,  the  best  officers  in  the  Spanish 
navy  next  to  the  lost  Don  Pedro. 

It  was  now  or  never  for  England.  The  scene  of  the  action 
which  was  to  decide  the  future  of  Europe  was  between  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  a  few  miles  off  shore  and  within  sight  of  Parma's  camp. 
There  was  no  more  manoeuvring  for  the  weather-gage,  no  more 
fighting  at  long  range.  Drake  dashed  straight  upon  his  prey  as 
the  falcon  stoops  upon  its  quarry.  A  chance  had  fallen  to  him 
which  might  never  return;  not  for  the  vain  distinction  of  carrying 
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prizes  into  English  ports,  not  for  the  ray  of  honour  which  would 
fall  on  him  if  he  could  carry  off  the  sacred  banner  itself  and  hang 
it  in  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  but  a  chance  so  to  handle  the 
Armada  that  it  should  never  be  seen  again  in  English  waters,  and 
deal  such  a  blow  on  Philip  that  the  Spanish  Empire  should  reel 
with  it.  The  English  ships  had  the  same  superiority  over  the 
galleons  which  steamers  have  now  over  sailing  vessels.  They  had 
twice  the  speed ;  they  could  lie  two  points  nearer  to  the  wind. 
Sweeping  round  them  at  cable's  length,  crowding  them  in  one  upon 
the  other,  yet  never  once  giving  them  a  chance  to  grapple,  they 
hurled  in  their  cataracts  of  round  shot.  Short  as  was  the  powder 
supply,  there  was  no  sparing  it  that  morning.  The  hours  went  on, 
and  still  the  battle  raged,  if  battle  it  could  be  called  where  the 
blows  were  all  dealt  on  one  side  and  the  suffering  was  all  on  the 
other.  Never  on  sea  or  land  did  the  Spaniards  show  themselves 
worthier  of  their  great  name  than  on  that  day.  But  from  the 
first  they  could  do  nothing.  It  was  said  afterwards  in  Spain  that 
the  Duke  showed  the  white  feather,  that  he  charged  his  pilot  to 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin, 
buried  in  woolpacks,  and  so  on.  The  Duke  had  faults  enough,  but 
poltroonery  was  not  one  of  them.  He,  who  till  he  entered  the 
English  Channel  had  never  been  in  action  on  sea  or  land,  found 
himself,  as  he  said,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  furious  engagement 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  to  being  out  of  harm's 
way,  the  standard  at  his  masthead  drew  the  hottest  of  the  fire 
upon  him.  The  Martin's  timbers  were  of  oak  and  a  foot 
thick,  but  the  shot,  he  said,  went  through  them  enough  to  shatter 
a  rock.  Her  deck  was  a  slaughter-house ;  half  his  company  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  no  more  would  have  been  heard  or  seen  of 
the  San  Martin  or  her  commander  had  not  Oquendo  and  De 
Leyva  pushed  in  to  the  rescue  and  enabled  him  to  creep  away 
under  their  cover.  He  himself  saw  nothing  more  of  the  action 
after  this.  The  smoke,  he  said,  was  so  thick  that  he  could  make 
out  nothing,  even  from  his  masthead.  But  all  round  it  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  same  scene.  The  Spanish  shot  flew  high,  as  before, 
above  the  low  English  hulls,  and  they  were  themselves  helpless 
butts  to  the  English  gims.  And  it  is  noticeable  and  supremely 
creditable  to  them  that  not  a  single  galleon  struck  her  colours. 
One  of  them,  after  a  long  duel  with  an  Englishman,  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking.  An  English  ofiScer,  admiring  the  courage  which 
the  Spaniards  had  shown,  ran  out  upon  his  bowsprit,  told  them  that 
they  had  done  all  which  became  men,  and  urged  them  to  surrender 
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and  save  their  lives.  For  answer  they  cursed  the  English  as 
cowards  and  chickens  because  they  refused  to  close.  The  officer 
was  shot.  His  fall  brought  a  last  broadside  on  them,  which 
finished  the  work.  They  went  down,  and  the  water  closed  over 
them.  Bather  death  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  than  surrender  to 
a  heretic ! 

The  deadly  hail  rained  on.  In  some  ships  blood  was  seen 
streaming  out  of  the  scupper-holes.  Yet  there  was  no  yielding ; 
all  ranks  showed  equal  heroism.  The  priests  went  up  and  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  holding  the  crucifix  before  the  eyes 
of  the  dying.  At  midday  Howard  came  up  to  claim  a  second 
share  in  a  victory  which  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Towards  the 
afternoon  the  Spanish  fire  slackened.  Their  powder  was  gone, 
and  they  could  make  no  return  to  the  cannonade  which  was  still 
overwhelming  them.  They  admitted  freely  afterwards  that  if  the 
attack  had  been  continued  but  two  hours  more  they  must  all  have 
struck  or  gone  ashore.  But  the  English  magazines  were  empty 
also ;  the  last  cartridge  was  shot  away,  and  the  battle  ended  from 
mere  inability  to  keep  it  up.  It  had  been  fought  on  both  sides 
with  peculiar  determination.  In  the  English  there  was  the 
accumulated  resentment  of  thirty  years  of  menace  to  their  country 
and  their  creed,  with  the  enemy  in  tangible  shape  at  last  to  be 
caught  and  grappled  with.  In  the  Spanish,  the  sense  that  if 
their  cause  had  not  brought  them  the  help  they  looked  for  from 
above,  the  honour  and  fiedth  of  Castile  should  not  suffer  in  their 
hands. 

It  was  over.  The  English  drew  off,  regretting  that  their 
thrifty  mistress  had  limited  their  means  of  fighting  for  her,  and 
so  obliged  them  to  leave  their  work  half  done.  When  the  cannon 
ceased  the  wind  rose,  the  smoke  roUed  away,  and  in  the  level 
light  of  the  sunset  they  could  see  the  results  of  the  action. 

A  galleon  in  Becalde's  squadron  was  sinking  with  all  hands. 
The  Ban  Philip  and  the  San  Matteo  were  drifting  dismasted 
towards  the  Dutch  coast,  where  they  were  afterwards  wrecked. 
Those  which  were  left  with  canvas  still  showing  were  crawling 
slowly  after  their  comrades  who  had  not  been  engaged,  the  spars 
and  rigging  so  cut  up  that  they  could  scarce  bear  their  sails. 
The  loss  of  life  could  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  had  been 
obviously  terrible.  The  nor'-wester  was  blowing  up  and  was 
pressing  the  wounded  ships  upon  the  shoals,  from  which,  if  it 
held,  it  seemed  impossible  in  their  crippled  state  they  would  be 
able  to  work  off. 
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In  this  condition  Drake  left  them  for  the  night,  not  to  rest, 
but  from  any  quarter  to  collect,  if  he  could,  more  food  and  powder. 
The  snake  had  been  scotched,  but  not  killed;  More  than  half  the 
great  fleet  were  far  away,  untouched  by  shot,  perhaps  able  to 
fight  a  second  battle  if  they  recovered  heart.  To  follow,  to  drive 
them  on  the  banks  if  the  wind  held,  or  into  the  North  Sea,  any- 
where so  that  he  left  them  no  chance  of  joining  hands  with 
Parma  again,  and  to  use  the  time  before  they  had  rallied  from 
his  blows,  that  was  the  present  necessity.  His  own  poor  fellows 
were  famished  and  in  rags  ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  had  leisure 
to  think  of  themselves.  There  was  but  one  thought  in  the  whole 
of  them,  to  be  again  in  chase  of  the  flying  foe.  Howard  was  as 
resolute  as  Drake.  All  that  was  possible  was  swiftly  done.  Seymour 
and  the  Thames  squadron  were  to  stay  in  the  Straits  and  watch 
Parma.  From  every  attainable  source  food  and  powder  were 
collected  for  the  rest — far  sl;ort  in  both  ways  of  what  ought  to 
have  been,  but,  as  Drake  said,  *  we '  were  resolved  to  put  on  a 
brag  and  go  on  as  if  we  needed  nothing.  Before  dawn  the 
admiral  and  he  were  again  off  on  the  chase. 

The  brag  was  unneeded.  What  man  could  do  had  been  done, 
and  the  rest  was  left  to  the  elements.  Never  again  could  Spanish 
seamen  be  brought  to  face  the  English  guns  with  Medina  Sidonia 
to  lead  them.  They  had  a  fool  at  their  head.  The  Invisible 
Powers  to  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  trust  had  deserted  them. 
Their  confidence  was  gone  and  their  spirits  broken.  Drearily 
the  morning  broke  on  the  Duke  and  his  consorts  the  day  after 
the  battle.  The  Armada  had  collected  in  the  night.  The 
nor'-wester  had  freshened  to  a  gale,  and  they  were  labouring 
heavily  along,  making  fatal  leeway  towards  the  shoals. 

It  was  St.  Lawrence's  Day,  Philip's  patron  saint,  whose  shoulder- 
bone  he  had  lately  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  Escuiial  5  but  St. 
Lawrence  was  as  heedless  as  St.  Dominic.  The  San  Martin  had 
but  six  fathoms  under  her.  Those  nearer  to  the  land  signalled 
five,  and  right  before  them  they  could  see  the  brown  foam  of  the 
breakers  curling  over  the  sands,  while  on  their  weather-beam,  a 
mile  distant  and  clinging  to  them  like  the  shadow  of  death,  were 
the  English  ships  which  had  pursued  them  from  Plymouth  like 
the  dogs  of  the  Furies.  The  Spanish  sailors  and  soldiers  had  been 
without  food  since  the  evening  when  they  anchored  at  Calais. 
All  Sunday  they  had  been  at  work,  no  rest  allowed  them  to  eat. 
On  the  Sunday  night  they  had  been  stirred  out  of  their  sleep  by 
the  fire  ships,    Monday  they  had  been  fighting,  and  Monday  night 
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committing  their  dead  to  the  sea.  Now  .they  seemed  adyaaciug 
directly  upon  inevitable  destruction.  As  the  wind  stood  there  was 
still  room  for  them  to  wear  and  thus  escape  the  banks,  but  they 
would  then  have  to  face  the  enemy,  which  seemed  only  re&aining 
from  attacking  them  because  while  they  continued  on  their  present 
course  the  winds  and  waves  would  finish  the  work  without  help 
from  man.  Becalde,  De  Leyva,  Oquendo,  and  other  officers  were 
sent  for  to  the  8an  Martin  to  consult.  Oquendo  came  last. 
^Ah,  Sefior  Oquendo/  said  the  Duke  as  the  heroic  Biscayan 
stepped  on  board,  'que  haremos?'  (what  shall  we  do?) 
'  Let  your  Excellenoy  bid  load  the  guns  again/  was  Oquendo's 
gallant  answer.  It  could  not  be.  De  Leyva  himself  said  that 
the  men  would  not  fight  the  English  again.  Florez  advised 
surrender.  The  Duke  wavered.  It  was  said  that  a  boat  was 
actually  lowered  to  go  off  to  Howard  and  make  terms,  and  that 
Oquendo  swore  that  if  the  boat  left  the  San  Martin  on  such  an 
errand  he  would  fling  Florez  into  the  sea.  Oquendo's  advice 
would  have,  perhaps,  been  the  safest  if  the  Duke  could  have  taken 
it.  There  were  still  seventy  ships  in  the  Armada  little  hurt. 
The  English  were  '  bragging,'  as  .Drake  said,  and  in  no  condition 
themselves  for  another  serious  engagement.  But  the  temper  of 
the  entire  fleet  made  a  courageous  course  impossible.  There  was 
but  one  Oquendo.  Discipline  was  gone.  The  soldiers  in  their 
desperation  had  taken  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sea- 
men. Officers  and  men  alike  abandoned  hope,  and  with  no 
human  prospect  of  salvation  left  to  them  they  flung  themselves 
on  their  knees  upon  the  decks  and  prayed  the  Almighty  to  have 
pity  on  them.  But  two  weeks  were  gone  since  they  had  knelt  on 
those  same  decks  on  the  first  sight  of  the  English  shore  to  thank 
Him  for  having  brought  them  so  far  on  an  enterprise  so  glorious. 
Two  weeks ;  and  what  weeks !  Wrecked,  torn  by  cannon  shot,  ten 
thousand  of  them  dead  or  dying — for  this  was  the  estimated  loss 
by  battle — the  survivors  could  now  but  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
a  miserable  death  by  the  elements.  In  cyclones  the  wind  often 
changes  suddenly  back  from  north-west  to  west,  from  west  to 
south.  At  that  moment,  as  if  in  answer  to  their  petition,  one  of 
these  sudden  shifts  of  wind  saved  them  from  the  immediate  peril. 
The  gale  backed  round  to  S.S.W.,  and  ceased  to  press  them  on  the 
shoals.  They  could  ease  their  sheets,  draw  off  into  open  water, 
and  steer  a  course  up  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea. 

So  only  that  they  went  north,  Drake  was  content  to  leave 
them  unmolested.  Once  away  into  the  high  latitudes  they  might 
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go  where  they  would.  Neither  Howard  nor  he  in  the  low  state 
of  their  own  magazines  desired  any  unnecessary  fighting.  If  the 
Armada  turned  back  they  must  close  with  it.  If  it  held  its 
present  course  they  must  follow  it  till  they  could  be  assured  it 
would  communicate  no  more  for  that  summer  with  the  Prince  of 
Parma.  Drake  thought  they  would  perhaps  make  for  the  Baltic 
or  some  port  in  Norway.  They  would  meet  no  hospitable  recep- 
tion from  either  Swedes  or  Danes,  but  they  would  probably  try. 
One  only  imminent  danger  remained  to  be  provided  against.  If 
they  turned  into  the  Forth  it  was  still  possible  for  the  Spaniards 
to  redeem  their  defeat,  and  even  yet  shake  Elizabeth's  throne. 
Among  the  many  plans  which  had  been  formed  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  a  landing  in  Scotland  had  long  been  the  favourite. 
Guise  had  always  preferred  Scotland  when  it  was  intended  that 
Guise  should  be  the  leader.  Santa  Cruz  had  been  in  close  cor- 
respondence with  Guise  on  this  very  subject,  and  many  officers  in 
the  Armada  must  have  been  acquainted  with  Santa  Cruz's  views. 
The  Scotch  Catholic  nobles  were  still  savage  at  Mary  Stuart's 
execution,  and  had  the  Armada  anchored  in  Leith  Boads  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  half  a  million  ducats,  and  a  Santa  Cruz 
at  its  head,  it  might  have  kindled  a  blaze  at  that  moment  from 
John  o'  Groat's  Land  to  the  Border. 

But  no  such  purpose  occurred  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
He  probably  knew  nothing  at  all  of  Scotland  or  its  parties. 
Among  the  many  deficiencies  which  he  had  pleaded  to  Philip  as 
unfitting  him  for  the  command,  he  had  said  that  Santa  Cruz  had 
acquaintances  among  the  EngUsh  and  Scotch  peers.  He  had 
himself  none.  The  small  information  which  he  had  of  anything 
did  not  go  beyond  his  orange  gardens  and  his  tunny  fishing.  His 
chief  merit  was  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  incapacity;  and, 
detesting  a  service  into  which  he  had  been  fooled  by  a  hysterical 
nun,  his  only  anxiety  was  to  carry  home  the  still  considerable 
fleet  which  had  been  trusted  to  him  without  further  loss.  Beyond 
Scotland  and  the  Scotch  isles  there  was  the  open  ocean,  and 
in  the  open  ocean  there  were  no  sandbanks  and  no  English 
guns.  Thus  with  all  sail  set  he  went  on  before  the  wind.  Drake 
and  Howard  attended  him  till  they  had  seen  him  past  the  Forth, 
and  knew  then  that  there  was  no  more  to  fear.  It  was  time  to 
see  to  the  wants  of  their  own  poor  fellows,  who  had  endured  so 
patiently  and  fought  so  magnificently.  On  the  13th  of  August 
they  saw  the  last  of  the  Armada,  turned  back,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  Thames. 
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But  the  story  has  yet  to  be  told  of  the  final  fate  of  the  great 
*  enterprise  of  England  *  (the '  empresa  de  Inglaterra  the  object  of 
so  many  prayers,  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  Catholic  world  had 
been  so  long  and  passionately  fixed.  It  had  been  ostentatiously 
a  religious  crusade.  The  preparations  had  been  attended  with 
peculiar  solemnities.  In  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  it  was  to  be  the 
execution  of  Divine  justice  on  a  wicked  princess  and  a  wicked 
people.  In  the  eyes  of  millions  whose  convictions  were  less 
decided  it  was  an  appeal  to  G-od's  judgment  to  decide  between 
the  Beformation  and  the  Pope.  There  was  an  appropriateness, 
therefore,  if  due  to  accident,  that  other  causes  besides  the  action 
of  man  should  have  combined  in  its  overthrow. 

The  Spaniards  were  experienced  sailors ;  a  voyage  roimd  the 
Orkneys  and  round  Ireland  to  Spain  might  be  tedious,  but  at 
that  season  of  the  year  need  not  have  seemed  either  dangerous  or 
difficult.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  condition 
of  the  fleet  was  seriously  alarming.  The  provisions  placed  on 
board  at  Lisbon  had  been  found  unfit  for  food,  and  almost  all  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  fresh  stores  taken  in  at  Gonmna 
had  been  consumed,  and  it  was  found  that  at  the  present  rate 
there  would  be  nothing  left  in  a  fortnight.  Worse  than  all,  the 
water-casks  refilled  there  had  been  carelessly  stowed.  They  had 
been  shot  through  in  the  fighting  and  were  empty;  while  of 
clothing  or  other  comforts  for  the  cold  regions  which  they  were 
entering  no  thought  had  been  taken.  The  mules  and  horses 
were  flung  overboard,  and  Scotch  smacks  which  had  followed  the 
retreating  fleet  reported  that  they  had  sailed  for  miles  through 
floating  carcasses. 

The  rations  were  reduced  for  each  man  to  a  daily  half-pound 
of  biscuit,  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  pint  of  wine.  Thus,  sick  and 
hungry,  the  wounded  left  to  the  care  of  a  medical  officer,  who 
went  from  ship  to  ship,  the  subjects  of  so  many  prayers  were  left  to 
encounter  the  climate  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  Duke  blamed 
all  but  himself;  he  hanged  one  poor  captain  for  neglect  of  orders, 
and  would  have  hanged  another  had  he  dared ;  but  his  authority 
was  gone.  They  passed  the  Orkneys  in  a  single  body.  They 
then  parted,  it  was  said  in  a  fog ;  but  each  commander  had  to  look 
out  for  himself  and  his  men.  In  many  ships  water  must  be  had 
somewhere,  or  they  would  die.  The  San  Martin,  with  sixty  con- 
sorts, went  north  to  the  sixtieth  parallel.  From  that  height  the 
pilots  promised  to  take  them  down  clear  of  the  coast.  The  wind 
still  clung  to  the  west,  each  day  blowing  harder  than  the  last. 
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When  they  braced  round  to  it  their  wounded  spars  gave  way. 
Their  rigging  parted.  With  the  greatest  difl&culty  they  made  at 
last  sufficient  offing,  and  rolled  down  somehow  out  of  sight  of 
land,  dipping  their  yards  in  the  enormous  seas.  Of  the  rest,  one 
or  two  went  down  among  the  Western  Isles  and  became  wrecks 
there,  their  crews,  or  part  of  them,  making  their  way  through 
Scotland  to  Flanders.  Others  went  north  to  Shetland  or  the 
Faroe  Islands.  Between  thirty  and  forty  were  tempted  in  upon 
the  Irish  coasts.  There  were  Irishmen  in  the  fleet,  who  must 
have  told  them  that  they  would  find  the  water  there  for  which 
they  were  perishing,  safe  harbours,  and  a  friendly  Catholic  i>eople ; 
and  they  found  either  harbours  which  they  could  not  reach  or 
sea-washed  sands  and  reefs.  They  were  all  wrecked  at  various 
places  between  Donegal  and  the  Blaskets.  Something  like  eight 
thousand  half-drowned  wretches  struggled  on  shore  alive.  Many 
were  gentlemen,  richly  dressed,  with  velvet  coats,  gold  chains,  and 
rings.  The  common  sailors  and  soldiers  had  been  paid  their 
wages  before  they  started,  and  each  had  a  bag  of  ducats  lashed  to 
his  waist  when  he  landed  through  the  surf.  The  wild  Irish  of 
the  coast,  tempted  by  the  booty,  knocked  unknown  numbers  of 
them  on  the  head  with  their  battleaxes,  or  stripped  them  naked 
and  left  them  to  die  of  the  cold.  On  one  long  sand  strip  in 
Sligo  an  English  officer  counted  eleven  hundred  bodies,  and  he 
heard  that  there  were  as  many  more  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  better-educated  of  the  Ulster  chiefs,  the  O'Rourke  and 
O'Donnell,  hurried  down  to  stop  the  butchery  and  spare  Ireland 
the  shame  of  murdering  helpless  Catholic  firiends.  Many — how 
many  cannot  be  said — found  protection  in  their  castles.  But  even 
so  it  seemed  as  if  some  inexorable  fate  pursued  all  who  had  sailed 
in  that  doomed  expedition.  Alonzo  de  Leyva,  with  half  a  hundred 
young  Spanish  nobles  of  high  rank  who  were  under  his  special 
charge,  made  his  way  in  a  galleass  into  Killibeg.  He  was  himself 
disabled  in  landing.  O'Donnell  received  and  took  care  of  him  and 
his  companions.  After  remaining  in  O'Donnell's  castle  for  a 
month  he  recovered.  The  weather  appeared  to  mend.  The 
galleass  was  patched  up,  and  De  Leyva  ventured  an  attempt  to 
make  bis  way  in  her  to  Scotland.  He  had  passed  the  worst 
danger,  and  Scotland  was  almost  in  sight ;  but  fate  would  have  its 
victims.  The  galleass  struck  a  rock  oflF  Dunluce  and  went  to 
pieces,  and  Don  Alonzo  and  the  princely  youths  who  had  sailed 
with  him  were  washed  ashore  all  dead,  to  find  an  unmarked  grave 
in  Antrim. 
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Most  pitiful  of  all  was  the  fate  of  those  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  garrisons  in  Gralway  and  Mayo.  Gralleons 
had  found  their  way  into  Gralway  Bay ;  one  of  them  had  reached 
Gralway  itself,  the  crews  half  dead  with  famine  and  ofieiing 
a  cask  of  wine  for  a  cask  of  water.     The  Gralway  townsmen 
were  human  and  tried  to  feed  and  care  for  them.    Most  were  too 
far  gone  to  be  revived,  and  died  of  exhaustion.    Some  might 
have  recovered,  but  recovered  they  would  be  a  danger  to  the 
State.    The  English  in  the  West  of  Ireland  were  but  a  handfdl  in 
the  midst  of  a  sullen,  half-conquered  population.    The  ashes  of 
the  Desmond  rebellion  were  still  smoking,  and  Dr.  Sanders  and 
his  Legatine  Commission  were  fresh  in  immediate  memory.  The 
defeat  of  the  Armada  in  the  Channel  could  only  have  been  vaguely 
heard  of.    All  that  English  officers  could  have  accurately  known 
must  have  been  that  an  enormous  expedition  had  been  sent  to 
England  by  Philip  to  restore  the  Pope ;  and  Spaniards,  they  foond, 
were  landing  in  thousands  in  the  midst  of  them  with  arms  and 
money ;  distressed  for  the  moment,  but  sure,  if  allowed  time  to  get 
their  strength  again,  to  set  Connaught  in  a  blaze.    They  had  no 
fortresses  to  hold  so  many  prisoners,  no  means  of  feeding  them, 
no  men  to  spare  to  escort  them  to  Dublin.    They  were  responsible 
to  the  Queen's  Groverament  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  The 
Spaniards  had  not  come  on  any  errand  of  mercy  to  her  or  hers. 
The  stern  order  went  out  to  kill  them  all  wherever  they  might  be 
found,  and  two  thousand  or  more  were  shot,  hanged,  or  put  to  the 
sword.    Dreadful!    Yes,  but  war  itself  is  dreadful  and  has  its 
own  necessities. 

The  sixty  ships  which  had  followed  the  San  Jlfar^in  succeeded 
at  last  in  getting  round  Cape  Clear,  but  in  a  condition  scarcely 
less  miserable  than  that  of  their  companions  who  had  perished  in 
Ireland.  Half  their  companies  died— died  of  untended  wonnds, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  famine  fever.  The  survivors  were  moving 
skeletons,  more  shadows  and  ghosts  than  living  men,  with  scarce 
strength  left  them  to  draw  a  rope  or  handle  a  tiller.  In  some 
ships  there  was  no  water  for  fourteen  days.  The  weather  in  the 
lower  latitudes  lost  part  of  its  violence,  or  not  one  of  them  would 
have  seen  Spain  again.  As  it  was  they  drifted  on  outside  SciUy 
and  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  the  second  week  in  September 
they  dropped  in  one  by  one.  Recalde,  with  better  success  than 
the  rest,  made  Corunna.  The  Duke,  not  knowing  where  he  was, 
found  himself  in  sight  of  Corunna  also.  The  crew  of  the  San 
Martin  were  prostrate  and  could  not  work  her  in.   They  signalled 
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for  help,  but  none  came,  and  they  dropped  away  to  leeward  to 
Bilbao.  Oquendo  had  fallen  off  still  further  to  Santander,  and 
the  rest  of  the  sixty  arrived  in  the  following  days  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Biscay  ports.  On  board  them,  of  the  thirty  thousand  who 
had  left  those  shores  but  two  months  before  in  high  hope  and 
passionate  enthusiasm,  nine  thousand  only  came  back  aUve — if 
alive  they  could  be  called.  It  is  touchiug  to  read  in  a  letter  from 
Bilbao  of  their  joy  at  the  warm  Spanish  sun,  the  sight  of  the  grapes 
on  the  white  walls,  and  the  taste  of  fresh  home  bread  and  water 
again.  But  it  came  too  late  to  save  them,  and  those  whose  bodies 
might  have  rallied  died  of  broken  hearts  and  disappointed  dreams. 
Santa  Cruz's  old  companions  could  not  survive  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  navy.  Eecalde  died  two  days  after  he  landed  at  Bilbao. 
Santander  was  Oquendo's  home.  He  had  a  wife  and  children 
there,  but  he  reftised  to  see  them,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
died  too.  The  common  seamen  and  soldiers  were  too  weak  to 
help  themselves.  They  had  to  be  left  on  board  the  poisoned  ships 
till  hospitals  could  be  prepared  to  take  them  in.  The  authorities 
of  Church  and  State  did  all  that  men  could  do ;  but  the  case  was 
past  help,  and  before  September  was  out  all  but  a  few  hundred 
needed  no  further  care. 

Philip,  it  must  be  said  for  him,  spared  nothing  to  relieve  the 
misery.  The  widows  and  orphans  were  pensioned  by  the  State. 
The  stroke  which  had  fallen  was  received  with  a  dignified  sub- 
mission to  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Heaven.  Diego  Florez 
escaped  with  a  brief  imprisonment  at  Burgos.  None  else  were 
punished  for  faults  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  King's  own  presump- 
tion in  imagining  himself  the  instrument  of  Providence. 

The  Duke  thought  himself  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  He  did  not  die,  like  Eecalde  or  Oquendo,  seeing  no 
occasion  for  it.  He  flimg  down  his  command  and  retired  to  his 
palace  at  St.  Lucan ;  and  so  far  was  Philip  from  resenting  the  loss 
of  the  Armada  on  its  commander,  that  he  continued  him  in  his 
governorship  of  Cadiz,  where  Essex  found  him  seven  years  later, 
and  where  he  ran  from  Essex  as  he  had  run  from  Drake. 

The  Si)aniard8  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  greatness  of 
their  defeat.  Unwilling  to  allow  that  the  Upper  Powers  had  been 
against  them,  they  set  it  frankly  down  to  the  superior  fighting 
powers  of  the  English. 

The  English  themselves,  the  Prince  of  Parma  said,  were  modest 
in  their  victory.  They  thought  little  of  their  own  gallantry.  To 
them  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  a  declara- 
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tion  of  the  Almighty  in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  Both  sides  had  appealed  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven 
had  spoken. 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  wave  of  the  reconquest  of 
the  Netherlands  ebbed  from  that  moment.  Parma  took  no  more 
towns  from  the  Hollanders.  The  Catholic  peers  and  gentlemen 
of  England,  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  Established  Church, 
waiting  ad  iUud  tempua  for  a  religious  revolution,  accepted  the 
verdict  of  Providence.  They  discovered  that  in  Anglicanism  they 
could  keep  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  yet  remain  in  communion 
with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  use  the  same  liturgy, 
and  pray  in  the  same  temples.  For  the  first  time  since  Elizabeth's 
father  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome  the  English  became  a  united 
nation,  joined  in  loyal  enthusiasm  for  the  Queen,  and  were  satis- 
fied that  thenceforward  no  Italian  priest  should  tithe  or  toll  in 
her  dominions. 

But  all  that,  and  all  that  went  with  it,  the  passing  from  Si>ain 
to  England  of  the  sceptre  of.  the  seas,  must  be  left  to  other  lectures, 
or  other  lecturers  who  have  more  years  before  them  than  I.  My 
own  theme  has  been  the  poor  Protestant  adventurers  who  fought 
through  that  perilous  week  in  the  English  Channel  and  saved 
their  country  and  their  country's  liberty. 


J.  A.  Froude. 
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The  Strange  Adventure  of 
Parson  Trussbit. 

'nnWAS  blowing  mighty  hard  over  the  downs  from  the  sea,  with 
X  ever  and  anon  a  lash  of  rain,  which  did  sting  the  Parson's 
windward  cheek,  like  to  a  cut  from  a  dog-whip,  being,  as  is  wont 
with  rain  from  the  north-east,  cold  and  raw,  with  a  suspicion  of 
hail. 

The  good  man  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  his  shovel-hat — 
which,  by  the  same  token,  he  had  bought  brand-new  only  last 
Lammas — on  his  head  with  grasp  of  both  hands,  letting  his  cloak 
flap  behind  him  with  a  noise  as  of  pistol-shots.  And  the  stress  of 
weather  did  compel  the  worthy  pastor  to  screw  up  that  side  of  his 
face  which  did  bear  the  brunt  thereof,  in  such  fashion  as  a  beholder 
would  have  deemed  right  comical,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  on  that 
side  was  closed  in  a  continual  wink  for  the  better  exclusion  of  the 
wet-laden  wind  and  the  salt  flecks  of  sea-foam  which  were  driving 
inland,  like  unto  overgrown  flakes  of  snow. 

But  now  the  path  dipped  from  the  gale-swept  uplands  into 
the  hollow,  wherein  nestled  the  parsonage,  with  the  appurtenances 
thereof,  to  wit,  a  well-stocked  garden  and  trim  grounds,  with  some 
six  acres  of  good  pasture. 

Parson  Trussbit  hove  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  latch  of  the  gate  leading  to  his  shrubbery,  and  he  was  in 
act  to  open  it,  when  suddenly  he  was  ware  of  a  rustling  noise 
amid  the  bushes  to  his  right,  as  though  of  one  plunging  hastily 
into  the  shrubbery  out  of  the  roadway. 

'Twas  a  dim  December  evening  quickly  drawing  on  to  dusk,  so 
that  the  Parson  could  see  nothing,  but  hearkened  the  more.  Not 
that  it  availed ;  for  the  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  and  the 
distant  thunder  of  the  surf  did  swallow  up  all  other  sounds.  Nor 
did  it  profit  to  grope  his  way  into  the  shrubbery  in  the  wake  of 
the  sound.    So,  being  sore  aweary,  *  Tush  ! '  quoth  the  Parson  to 
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himself,  *  'twas  but  Farmer  Tubb's  lurcher  in  quest  of  a  rabbit. 
Tis  a  poaching  brute  and  shall  be  looked  to/  and  with  that  wended 
his  way  homewards. 

^  Sakes  alive ! '  cried  Mistress  Trussbit,  scanning  her  hnsband's 
plight  with  uplifted  hands  and  pitiful  eyes ;  '  methinks  bed  would 
serve  thee  best,  Ezekiel,  and  a  hot  supper  therein  of  pig's  pettitoes, 
with,  perhaps,  a  mug  of  hot  spiced  ale  to  set  thee  asleep.  For 
verily  thou  art  sore  tired  and  wet,  oh,  my  poor  man ! — ^wet  as  a 
newly-wrung  dishclout ! ' 

The  good  parson,  being  as  wax  in  his  lady's  right  capable  bands, 
forthwith  sought  his  bedchamber,  where  was  ready  lit  a  bright 
fire,  most  comforting  to  his  tired  and  chilled  limbs.  Having 
washed  him,  untied  his  points,  and  said  his  prayers,  he  was  soon 
between  the  home-spun  sheets,  blinking  at  the  twinkling  of  the 
fire  on  the  polished  oak  panelling  of  the  room,  and  already  nod- 
ding unto  slumber. 

And,  in  sooth,  while  Mistress  Trussbit  was  superintending 
Simple  Sally's  preparation  of  his  supper,  the  worthy  man  did,  for 
a  brief  season,  visit  the  land  of  dreams,  as  will  be  seen  anon. 

But  meanwhile,  reader,  I  would  fain  introduce  this  same  Sally 
to  thee,  as  playing  no  slight  part  in  my  narrative  of  what  befelL 

A  short,  squab  wench  it  was,  with  a  broad  face  and  high 
cheek-bones;  somewhat  underhung  withal.  Flaxen  hair  of  a 
bleached  appearance  had  Sally,  and  big,  i)athetic  eyes  of  light 
blue.  Not  quite  as  other  wenches  was  poor  Sal.  If  haply  accosted 
by  a  stranger,  or  suddenly  questioned  by  whomsoever,  as  a  covey 
of  i)artridges  is  scattered  by  an  unbroken  pointer  pup,  so  were 
poor  Sall/s  wits  put  to  the  wing. 

Mischievous  boys  (myself,  to  my  shame,  be  it  said,  among 
them)  were  wont  to  fire  oflf  absurd  questions  at  her  of  set  pur- 
pose to  see  the  hopeless,  vacant  look  spread,  like  a  curtain,  over  the 
foolish,  kindly  face. 

Yet  was  Sal  a  right  excellent  handmaid,  and  thrifty  withal. 
Some  years  before  there  had  fallen  unto  her  a  small  bequest  fiom 
an  aunt,  and  this  she  had  carefully  hoarded,  as  likewise  had  she 
the  bulk  of  her  earnings. 

*  There,  Sally  lass,'  said  her  mistress,  *  I  will  myself  take  thy 
master  his  supper.  And  do  thou  see  the  little  ones  abed  and  lock 
the  doors,  and,  that  done,  go  thou  thyself  to  roost,  girl,  for  'twas 
a  heavy  washing.  As  for  me,  I'll  e'en  do  such  sewing  as  needs  by 
the  bedchamber  fire.    So  good -night  to  thee,  Sal,  woman  ! ' 

Whereupon,  much  to  worthy  Mistress  Trussbit's  surprise,  and 
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fiomewhat  ix>  the  detriment  of  her  second-best  cap,  some  great 
wave  of  feeling  did  incontinently  sweep  Sally  away  with  it,  and  in 
a  moment  her  arms  were  round  her  mistress's  neck,  and  she  was 
sobbing  *  Good-bye '  in  lieu  of '  Good-night.' 

The  clatter  of  plates,  as  his  wife  set  down  the  supper-tray,  did 
straightway  awaken  the  Parson  out  of  his  doze. 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  with  wild  eyes  gleaming  from  beneath 
his  night-capped  brows. 

*  Alice  I  what  meaneth  this  ringing  of  the  church-bell  ? ' 

*  Bell,  Ezekiel  I    Why,  what  aileth  the  man  ? ' 

*  I  tell  thee,  Alice,  I  heard  it  clearly  but  now.' 

For  all  answer  Mistress  Trussbit  stepped  to  the  window  and 
drew  aside  the  curtain. 

The  gale  was  at  its  height.  It  was  yelping  and  tearing  at  the 
casement,  like  unto  a  beast  of  prey,  and  anon,  Ruling  to  rend  it, 
was  sobbing  and  moaning  an'  'twere  a  lost  spirit.  What  with  this 
and  the  creaking  of  boughs  as  the  gust  did  strain  them,  to  say 
nought  of  the  deep  undertone  of  the  surf's  sullen  roar  on  the 
distant  beach,  small  chance  was  there  of  hearing  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  even  had  it  been  hard  by.  But  the  church  was  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  house,  half  a  mile  away,  and  the  bell  thereof, 
being  of  weakly,  not  to  say  cracked,  tone,  was  barely  audible  at 
the  parsonage  on  the  calmest  of  summer  days. 

The  Parson  drew  the  spindle-legged  table  nearer  the  bedside 
and  said  his  grace  before  meat. 

*  What  hath  come  over  our  Sally  gladly  would  I  give  my  best 
salting  of  pork  to  know,'  said  his  wife  as  she  settled  to  her  sewing, 
having  trimmed  the  waning  fire. 

Mr.  Trussbit  jjaused  in  his  meal  with  mute  inquiry.  'Twas  all 
the  spur  Mistress  Trussbit  needed,  and  forthwith  she  plunged  into 
the  tale  of  Sally's  strange  emotion.  And  even  in  the  very  telling 
thereof  did  a  sudden  thought  flash  upon  her. 

*  Ezekiel,  what  if  that  wicked  knave.  Deadly  Dick,  hath  been 
here  again  and  seen  the  maiden  ? ' 

And  the  little  woman  flushed  with  indignation.  Now  the 
Parson  that  day,  in  his  long  tramp  to  visit  the  wild  fisher-folk  at 
the  uttermost  extremity  of  his  parish,  had  heard  rumours  of  Dick 
being  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  he  said  nought  of  this,  nor  of 
the  rustling  in  the  bushes — which  now,  he  felt  assured,  was  caused 
by  Dick's  sneaking  off  the  premises — ^being  loth  to  alarm  his  wife. 

As  for  Mistress  Trussbit,  she  became  thoughtful  and  silent, 
and  moreover  wished  her  husband  to  betake  himself  to  the  sleep 
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he  so  sorely  did  need,  which  presently,  much  to  her  content,  he 
did. 

Bat  about  ten  of  the  clock  he  awoke  with  a  start.  ^  Alice ! 
Hark  to  that  bell !    'Tis  a^ringing  lustily ! ' 

But  again  did  his  good  wife  with  gentle  persuasion  allure  him, 
being  drowsy  and  heavy  of  the  eyelids,  into  as  sound  a  slumber  as 
ever. 

Yet  did  the  thought  keep  knocking  at  her  heart's  door,  as  she 
plied  her  needle — 

^  What  if  shipwrecked  mariners  had,  in  sooth,  got  into  the 
church  and  were  ringing  the  bell  to  summon  aid ! ' 

But  she  resolutely  put  the  fancy  from  her,  as  being  nought 
but  a  figment  of  an  anxious  brain,  and  her  meditations  did  again 
gather,  as  they  had  done  oft  that  night,  round  her  domestic's 
strange  demeanour. 

Deadly  Dick  was  the  terror  of  that  country-side.  The  tale 
ran  that  he  was  a  murderer  and  a  pirate;  certes  he  was  both 
poacher  and  smuggler,  and  the  ill-repute  of  many  foul  and  cruel 
acts  did  besmirch  his  ill-omened  name. 

Once  Parson  Trussbit  had  interfered  when  this  gallows-bird 
was  for  striking  a  woman,  to  wit.  Dame  Porcot,  in  one  of  hia 
frenzied  fits  of  sudden  anger.  Whereupon  the  knave  did  ruffle 
his  feathers,  like  a  gamecock,  and  out  with  ribald  and  scurrilous 
abuse  fit  to  shock  the  boatswain  of  a  man-o'-war,  let  alone  a  quiet 
country  clergyman.  But,  when  he  proceeded  to  shake  his  fists 
and  threaten  violence,  then  did  the  Parson,  being  a  man  of  inches 
and  shoulder-width  and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  summarily  take  the 
scoundrel  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  administer  unto  him  so 
tough  a  hiding  that  the  bully  roared  for  mercy,  and,  on  ilr. 
Trussbit's  relaxing  his  grip,  did  take  himself  forthwith  out  of  the 
parish,  to  the  joy  of  all  therein. 

Mistress  Trussbit  was  about  gathering  up  her  work,  the 
kitchen-clock  having  long  gone  eleven,  when  the  Parson,  for  the 
third  time,  awoke. 

*  Alice,  love!    It  boots  not  talking.    'Tis  a  matter  I  must 
see  to.' 

*  Hast  heard  the  bell  again  ? ' 

*  Ay,  that  have  I.    And  unravel  this  coil  will  I  without  more 
ado.' 

And,  with  the  word,  he  set  about  attiring  himself  with  all  speed, 
his  wife  the  while,  far  from  offering  hindrance,  finding  him  all 
such  garments  as  he  would  require.    Nor  made  she  any  sign  till 
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just  as  he  was  salljing  forth  of  the  door,  when,  raising  herself  on 
tiptoe,  she  kissed  his  lips  with  a  *  Grod  bless  and  keep  thee,  hus- 

^  band  I '  and  so  back  quietly  to  pray  in  her  chamber,  and,  that 

done,  to  get  ready  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bright  fire  for  Mr. 
Trussbit's  home-coming. 

'  By  this,  the  storm  having  worn  itself  out,  the  night  was  calm 

and  clear.  Like  a  sleeping  infant  lay  the  quiet  earth,  kissed  by 
the  moonlight.  Only  from  the  shore  there  came  to  the  ear  the 
thud  of  the  rollers  as  they  thrashed  the  shingle.  Underfoot  'twas 
seething  wet,  and  the  Parson  had  to  pick  him  a  way  among  the 
puddles^  left  by  the  rain. 

At  length,  after  tedious  and  slippery  walking,  he  fetched 
Deadman's  Lane,  winding  up  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
jchurchyard. 

Of  a  sudden  the  Parson  halted,  and  he  heard  his  own  lips 
saying,  *  What's  that  yonder  ? '  with  the  strange  feeling  that  it 
was  not  himself  that  spake  the  words. 

The  question  thrilled  through  every  nerve  of  his  body,  and 
loudly  did  his  heart  thump  it  at  the  gate  of  his  ribs. 

A  female  figure,  closely  veiled  and  dressed  in  white,  was  coming 
towards  him  down  the  lane.  This  at  dead  of  night  in  full  sheen 
of  the  moon ! 

Mr.  Trussbit  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot.  Do  what 
would  he,  his  tongue  did  refuse  utterance. 

The  spectre  was  the  first  who  did  break  the  dread  silence. 
*  Measter  dear !  'Tis  good  o'  thee  to  come  to  my  marrying.  But 
I've  clean  forgot  my  money.  TKs  sewed  into  t'other  gown.  And 
Dick,  he  was  terrible  angered  and  sent  me  back  for  ut.  But  I'll 
be  back  ere  thou  count  twenty,  and  'twill  be  a  bonny  bridal.' 

Poor  Sal's  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  excitement  as  she 
prattled  on. 

At  the  very  first  tones  of  her  voice  the  Parson  was  himself 
again  and  able  to  give  keen  attention  to  her  words,  which  did  in 
sooth  reveal  unto  him  the  peril  wherein  she  stood,  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, on  a  darksome  night,  maketh  clear  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
He  answered  her  very  quiet  and  as  one  speaketh  to  a  child — 
*  I'm  thinking,  Sally,  'twill  be  over  late,  by  the  Act  of  the  Par- 
liament, for  thee  to  get  wed  to-night,  seeing  'tis  gone  midnight. 
I'll  on  and  explain  the  law  to  Dick,  and  do  thou  hie  thee  home, 
lass,  and  warm  some  supper  for  thy  sweetheart  and  thee.  And 
to-morrow  he  shall  wed  thee  in  light  of  day  for  all  the  folks  to  see. 
'Twere  pity  this  brave  finery  o'  thine  were  wasted.' 
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Sally's  assent  was  hearty. 

'That  will  I,  Measter.  'Tis  what  I've  always  said  to  Dick. 
Bat  he's  a  masterful  man.  And,  for  all  my  brave  duds,  I  be  a 
shiver  o'  the  cold.* 

And  off  she  went,  crooning  to  herself  fragments  of  a  sea-song 
which  had  caught  her  &ncy,  while  the  Parson,  pulling  his  hat 
over  his  brows  and  grasping  his  good  stick  tightly,  made  for  the 
church.  Not,  howbeit,  without  caution,  for  he  crept  nnder 
shadow  of  the  bank  till  he  got  abreast  of  a  gnarled  and  stunted 
elder-bush  which  sprawled  along  the  top  of  the  hedge,  not  unlike 
in  shape  to  an  unskilful  rider  crouching  on  his  steed  and  clutching 
its  mane.  Here  he  halted,  and,  warily  peering  through  the  twisted 
boughs,  spied,  lurking  in  the  porch,  the  form  of  a  sailor  man. 
More  he  could  not  discern,  and  that  but  dimly,  for  the  porch  was 
in  shadow. 

Now  a  more  valiant  man  than  Mr.  Trussbit  never  trod  neat's 
leather.  Moreover,  his  heart  did  bum  within  him  for  ire,  at 
the  dastard  act  of  beguiling  a  poor,  witless  maid  into  so  lonesome 
a  spot,  doubtless  with  some  felon  purpose,  at  such  an  hour  of  night. 

So,  without  counting  the  danger  if  haply,  as  afterwards  proved 
to  be  the  case,  the  other  man  were  equipped  with  firearms,  he 
was  over  the  hedge  and  for  the  porch  at  speed. 

Whereupon  Dick,  for  it  was  he,  out  with  his  pistol  and  fired. 
But,  by  the  mercy  of  Grod,  the  wretch's  aim  being  uncertain  for 
the  suddenness  of  the  unexpected  encounter,  the  bullet  did  whistle 
harmless  past  the  parson's  ear. 

*  Stop  and  face  me  like  a  man ! '  roared  Mr.  Trussbit,  like  unto 
a  bull  of  Bashan. 

Last  thought  of  Dick's  was  that.  In  lieu  thereof,  with  a 
malediction  on  his  pistol,  he  was  off,  doubling  round  the  west 
comer  of  the  church  with  the  agility  of  a  wild  cat,  and  the  parson 
after  him  hot-foot. 

Not  without  purpose  took  Dick  that  course,  as  Mr.  Trussbit 
found  when  he  plumped  head  forward  into  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  trench,  and  so  lay  stunned  for  a  space,  while  the  sailor,  with 
a  mocking  laugh,  vanished  into  the  night. 

When  the  Parson  came  to  he  did  perceive  that  what  he  had 
stumbled  into  was,  to  his  horror,  a  new-made  grave.  There,  on 
the  wet  grass  nigh  to  it,  lay  pick  and  spade.  'Twas  dug  under 
an  old  yew-tree,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  where  the  good 
folk  of  the  parish  prayed  never  to  be  buried  among  the  nameless 
drowned. 
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'  'Twas  meant  for  poor  Sally/  mused  Mr.  Trussbit,  who  did 
forth¥ritli  milock  the  church  door  (having  brought  the  key  with 
him),  and  in  the  dim  moonlight  did  kneel  in  the  giving  of  thanks, 
'neath  the  great  east  window,  for  that  he  had  escaped  the  assassin's 
bullet,  and  had  been  the  humble  instrument,  through  a  Grod-sent 
warning,  of  saving  a  fellow-creature  from  an  awesome  fate. 

Never  more  was  Deadly  Dick  seen  in  those  regions.  Never 
more  was  Sally  teased,  as,  of  yore.  None  told  her  (for  reverent 
pity)  the  true  story  of  that  night,  which  ever  died  into  whispers 
if  she  happened  by. 

Only  she  knew  that  Dick  returned  not  to  redeem  his  troth, 
and  into  the  great  blue  eyes,  often  turned  seawards,  there  crept 
the  wistful  look  of  one  who  waits  expectant. 

A  matter  of  two  years  had  passed  away.  One  spring  morning 
there  sounded  in  the  little  bay  below  the  parsonage  the  plash  of 
oars.  Twas  the  chaplain  of  a  man-o'-war  in  the  offing,  who  had 
come  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  his  old 
schoolmate.  Parson  Trussbit. 

From  him  did  the  Parson  learn  that  Dick  had  died  repentant 
in  foreign  parts,  with  Sally's  name  upon  his  dying  lips. 

Even  as  he  told  the  tale  a  moan  of  mortal  anguish  smote  upon 
the  ears  of  narrator  and  listener,  and  there  stood  Sally  behind 
them,  white  as  driven  enow !  She  had  come  in  unobserved,  sent 
by  her  mistress  on  some  household  errand. 

From  that  day  she  pined  away,  and  gradually  betook  her  to 
a  sick-bed. 

One  stormy  night  (such  an  one  as  that  memorable  by  Mr. 
Trussbit's  dream)  the  cloud  which  had  so  long  floated  o'er  her 
dimmed  intellect  did  lift,  as  a  sea  fog  rolls  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  deep,  and  there  flashed  into  the  gladdening  eyes  a  look  of 
recognition — 

'Dick!' 

And  with  the  word  passed  the  gentle  spirit. 
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Bean  Church  of  St.  PauVs. 

THEY  were  in  London  together,  great  men  both,  Dean  Stanley 
at  Westminster  and  Dean  Church  at  St.  Paul's.  But  while 
Dean  Wellesley's  words  to  the  present  writer  were,  *  You  could  not 
make  Stanley  a  Bishop :  he  writes  such  an  abominable  hand ' :  the 
words  said  to  the  present  writer  by  a  Prelate  who  stood  just  as  high 
as  any  can  in  the  great  Anglican  Church  were  emphatic  concerning 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  *  He  deserves  anything.  He  is  fit  for 
anything.'  That  Prelate  was  not  at  all  of  Dean  Church's  way  of 
thinking.  He  was  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  Dean  Church's 
being  taken  from  the  Deanery  straight  to  the  highest  place 
of  all. 

The  portrait  of  Dean  Stanley  prefixed  to  his  Life  is  in- 
tolerably bad  :  it  is  a  serious  trial  to  such  as  knew  and  loved  the 
man.  Miss  Church's  Life  of  her  great  and  good  Father  is  in 
every  way  admirable :  and  the  picture  (engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph, like  Dean  Stanley's)  is  the  man  as  he  lived,  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  fact.  Here  is  the  face  one  remembers  so  well : 
the  worn,  sweet  face,  which  expressed  only  the  higher  elements 
which  are  in  poor  humanity :  which  indicated  that  the  less  worthy 
were  not  in  that  pure  and  noble  nature  at  all.  The  finest-looking 
ecclesiastic  I  ever  saw  was  Dr.  Muir  of  Edinburgh  :  the  finest-look- 
ing man.  When  a  youth,  I  got  a  perfect  photograph  of  him,  and 
kept  it  between  the  two  English  Archbishops  of  that  day.  I  have 
asked  many  which  one  of  the  three  looked  worthy  of  the  highest 
place :  I  never  got  but  one  answer.  But  the  most  winning  face  I 
have  known,  the  sweetest,  the  expression  that  drew  you  to  the  man 
and  made  you  quickly  feel  how  fully  you  could  confide  in  him : 
the  look  of  wisdom,  gentleness,  moral  elevation,  and  of  courage 
too:  these  were  with  Dean  Church.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
better  man  ever  lived  in  this  world. 

*  Life  and  Letter  %  of  Dean  Church.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Mary  0.  Church. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church.    Ijondon  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 
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It  was  not  so  often  that  a  pilgrim  from  the  Kirk, — far  away 
from  the  Dean  in  various  ways — had  opportunity  to  study  the 
personality  which  that  portrait  pathetically  recalls.  But  it  was 
for  a  good  while  each  time ;  and  once  quite  alone  with  him  in 
that  old-fashioned  library  in  Doctors'  Commons :  a  long  and  frank 
talk.  And  one  marked  Dean  Church  very  intently.  I  have  seen 
that  ascetic  face  flushed  with  a  pink  flush :  it  was  of  righteous 
indignation.  I  have  seen  it  look  very  perplexed.  I  have  seen 
the  most  benignant  of  all  smiles  upon  it :  and  I  have  marked  the 
amused  enjoyment  of  a  quaint  incident  long  i)ast,  when  he  told 
how  '  Tait  of  Balliol '  defied  the  President  of  the  Oxford  Union, 
and  was  fined  a  guinea :  not  indeed  possessing  many  guineas  then. 
Then  Dean  Church  started  from  his  chair,  and  went  through  the 
pantomime  of  fiercely  bringing  a  trencher-cap  from  behind  him, 
and  shaking  it  in  truculent  fEishion  in  the  face  of  authority.  I  never 
can  forget  Dean  Church  trying  to  look  ferocious.  The  reader 
may  fEincy  such  a  thing  impossible  :  but  I  declare  firmly  that  the 
Dean  not  only  looked  alarmingly  wrathful,  but  looked  astonish- 
ingly Uke  unto  Archbishop  Tait  just  departed.  One  thing  I 
discovered  that  day.  It  was,  that  the  saintly  and  dignified  Dean, 
who  could  do  many  things  supremely  well,  could  have  done  one 
more  had  he  condescended  to  it.  He  could  have  iakm  off  his 
friends  vdth  an  awfrd  vraismMmu^.  But  of  course  such  a  thing 
could  not  be.  Not  but  what  I  have  known  one  still  higher  give 
imitations. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  while  talking  (and  sometimes  listening) 
in  that  simple,  unaffected  way,  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  one 
was  getting  the  features  into  one's  memory :  and  listening  with 
watchfrd  intentness  to  every  word  he  said.  I  have  not  seen  many 
great  men :  but  I  have  seen  some :  and  I  remember  no  instance  in 
which  one  felt,  as  one  did  then,  and  that  speedily,  the  extra- 
ordinary unique  charm  which  was  about  the  whole  personality. 
One  thing  came  home :  the  thought  what  an  unspeakable  privilege 
it  would  be  to  be  set  down  in  life  near  such  a  man :  and  to  be  free 
to  go  to  him  in  one's  perplexities  and  irritations.  Here,  indeed, 
was  a  Father  in  God.  But  to  such  as  the  writer  that  could  not 
be.  I  live  imder  a  system  (which  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
itself  too),  but  which  does  not  attract  such  men,  and  could  not 
use  them.  There  is,  indeed,  no  place  for  such  in  regions  I  know. 
Fancy  a  man  like  Dean  Church  making  a  vulgar  claptrap  speech, 
appealing  cleverly  to  the  prejudices  and  stupidities  of  his  hearers  : 
bullying  the  more  enlightened  among  them :  as  I  was  often  con- 
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demned  to  hear  in  mj  yonib.  God  be  thanked,  even  North  of  the 
Tweed,  such  have  almost  ceased  to  be,  at  least  in  the  NationAl 
Establishment.  But  they  had  their  day :  a  degrading  day  even 
to  remember.    And  some  folk  have  an  mihappily  good  memory. 

There  was  the  man  who  was  worthy  of  anything :  and  who, 
spite  of  Coleridge's  awful  lines/  might  have  had  anything. 
Doubtless  it  was  one  instance  in  ten  thousand:  in  which,  by 
God's  election,  the  great  good  man  might  have  inherited  what  he 
deserved.    He  never  sought  anything.   He  tried  hard  to  put 
everything  away.     All  that  unselfishness  and  nobleness  which 
others  have  pretended  to  have,  whom  one  knew  to  be  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  pushers  and  self-seekers,  were  really  in  Dean 
Church.    And  it  is  a  grand  thing,  if  a  most  exceptional,  that 
now  and  then  honesty  proves  to  be  the  best  policy.    Could  any 
sane  being  imagine  Dean  Church  as  telling  a  lie  to  push  his  own 
claims,  or  to  trip  up  a  better  than  himself?   The  reader  possibly 
remembers  what  was  said  by  a  great  Double-First,  wholly  devoid 
of  common  sense,  concerning  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Madeley.  One 
does  not  like  to  put  it  on  the  page.     But  indeed  he  said 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Fletcher  was  better  than  Christ.    That  is 
awful :  awful  beyond  words.    And  Fletcher  would  have  read  the 
words  with  horror.  No  doubt  Fletcher  was  wonderfully  sweet  and 
good.   But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  saintly  Fletcher  was  not 
better  than  the  saintly  Dean. 

And  I  think  Dean  Church  knew  when  he  had  got  hold  of  any 
one ;  and  was  pleased  to  think  he  had  got  hold  of  one,  how  lowly 
soever.  After  my  first  sight  of  him,  and  talk  with  him,  he  sent 
me  a  long  and  singular  letter  which  I  remember  well:  though  I 
could  not  find  it  to-day.  He  said,  '  I  hope  you  wUl  not  be  in 
London  without  coming  to  see  me :  and  somehow  I  don't  think 
you  will.*  It  was  indeed  as  he  anticipated.  I  never  could 
dream  that  I  was  of  the  inner  circle  of  his  Mends :  or  that  to  him 
I  was  more  than  one  of  very  many  men  who  were  drawn  to  him : 
who  felt  the  influential  chum  of  him :  and  then  who  passed  out 
and  passed  away.  Yet  he  wrote  me  many  letters :  and  spoke  in 
them  with  much  frankness  of  his  feeling  on  serious  things.  I  was 
one  of  those,  possibly  not  very  many,  who  knew  from  himself  at 
the  time  (everybody  knows  now)  that  he  might,  if  he  would,  have 
been  Archbishop  in  succession  to  Tait.  He  gave  me  four  or  five 
of  his  books:  those  books  which  indicate  such  a  wonderful 
diversity  of  gifts :  which  seem  to  show  that  all  fields  of  knowy 
*  Sf,  Andrei  and  £imoherc,  p.  169. 
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ledge  were  open  to  him :  all  trodden  with  equal  ease  and  grace. 
He  told  me  many  things  of  deep  interest ;  never  anything  more 
memorable  than  once  at  Christmas-time  how  things  were  going 
in  the  Church  of  England  as  in  his  earlier  days  he  would  never 
have  ventured  to  hope.  Then  his  letter  went  on,  in  the  clear 
unhurried  beautiful  handwriting :  '  Indeed  we  are  going  through 
our  pilgrimage,  and  we  have  been  made  to  feel  it  lately.  And 
yet  in  other  ways  there  are  wonderful  and  unexpected  signs  of  a 
sunrise  that  once  no  one  hoped  for.  But  all  is  strangely 
mingled,— light  and  dark,  hope  and  dismay. — While  the  earth 
remaineth,  ....  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  day  and  night, — shall  not  cease." ' 

I  cannot  but  add,  that  just  as  kindly  as  did  Stanley  and  Hugh 
Pearson,^  Dean  Church  was  ready  to  hold  out  a  warm  hand  to  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  as  by  law  established.  Not,  indeed,  for  the 
same  reasons.  like  Dr.  liddon.  Dean  Church  was  constrained  to 
disapprove  the  system  of  the  North.  But  both  had  learnt  to  like 
some  of  the  men  who  were  associated  with  it :  and  I  think  (as 
even  with  some  Roman  Catholics)  that  both  judged  an  imperfect 
National  Church  as  better  than  none  at  all.  I  know,  well,  how 
Liddon  varied  in  his  views  upon  the  question  of  Establishment. 
As  for  Stanley,  he  believed  (as  we  believe  north  of  the  Tweed) 
that  no  Church  government  was  right  in  the  sense  that  all  others 
were  fatally  wrong :  and  that  a  republican  Church,  suiting  the 
genius  of  the  race,  was  the  right  thing  for  Scotland  :  even  as  a 
hierarchical  was  the  right  thing  for  England.  Vividly  liddon's 
words  came  back :  '  The  separation  of  Scotland  and  England  is  a 
great  misfortune.  But  it  is  the  &ult  of  nobody  living.  And  I 
don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  mended  meanwhile.'  Even  so  said 
Archbishop  Tait  to  the  writer,  with  the  very  saddest  look  of  the 
sad  face :  ^  The  practical  difficulties  are  so  great,  that  we  must 
just  wait  the  leadings  of  Grod's  providence.'  He  had  been 
expressing  his  earnest  desire  for  union  between  those  whom 
Bishop  Wordsworth  of  St.  Andrews  called '  Euodias  and  Syntyche ' : 
beseeching  them,  at  the  re-opening  of  Chichester  Cathedral  (far 
away  indeed  from  Syntyche)  to  be  '  of  the  same  mind  in  the 
Lord.'  But  Liddon  thought  that  the  good  Bishop  weakened  his 
position  by  declariag  that  after  his  long  experience  of  Scotland,  he 
durst  not  now  say  that  Episcopacy  was  necessary  to  the  being  of 
a  Church :  but  only  to  its  well-being.  And  Liddon's  words  to  me 
W^e  ijxfA,  ^  he  was  no  more  free  to  reject  Episcop^y,  than  to 
'  8t,  Andrews  and  fUsml^e,  p. 
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reject  the  Gospel  of  St*  John.'  But  for  conscientions  conBtraint, 
he  frankly  said  to  me  he  would  not  be  '  an  Episcopalian.' 

It  is  vain  to  go  into  that  question  here.  It  cannot  be  treated 
unless  by  lengthy  explanations  of  Scottish  history,  and  of  the 
deepest  associations  of  a  tenacious  race*  Few  Anglicans  would 
be  much  interested  in  such  a  dissertation.  Only  let  it  be  said  Uiat 
if  any  worthy  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  any  system  what- 
soever thrust  upon  it  by  inexpiable  brutalities,  absolutely  without 
authority  of  law,  by  such  beings  as  Charles  the  Second  and  the 
ruffians  he  let  loose  on  Ayrshire  and  Gtdloway,  that  portion  of  the 
race  would  reject  that  system :  though  it  were  Christianity  itself. 
There  is  a  gleam  of  chivalry  about  Claverhouse  s  founding  con- 
siderably upon  his  beautiful  face  and  his  brave  death.  But  there 
is  not  a  ray  of  relief  about  the  stony-hearted  blockhead  James 
the  Second:  nor  about  the  devilish  Grrierson  and  Dalyell.  Sir 
Walter  made  Wandering  Willy  find  them  in  their  right  place. 

It  was  the  same  afternoon,  in  the  library  of  the  deanery,  on 
which  Dean  Church  gave  that  vivid  presentment  of  Archbishop 
Tait  at  the  Oxford  Union  ( *  very  fiery-tempered  then,*  were  the 
words),  that  he  conveyed  to  me  that  indeed  he  might  have  been 
Primate.  He  had  already  implied  as  much  in  writing :  but  now, 
very  modestly  but  quite  clearly,  he  stated  the  fiict :  not,  however, 
to  be  repeated  as  on  his  authority.  I  was  staying  with  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  had  come  to  London  for  the  day :  Selsdon 
Park  was  the  place  then.  No  doubt  I  told  what  I  had  learnt  to 
the  Bishop  that  evening :  but  never  to  any  other  tiU  everybody 
knew.  One  thing  is  vivid  in  memory.  After  a  moment's  pause 
I  ventured  to  say,  *  Why  is  not  that  man  there  ?  *  The  story 
had  been  told  in  the  third  person.  The  answer  was  prompt: 
'  That  man  would  have  disappeared  :  he  would  have  been  in  his 
grave.*  What  seemed  to  be  the  most  dreaded,  singularly,  was 
the  sitting  in  the  well-known  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
liable  to  be  called  on  to  speak  for  the  greatest  of  National 
Churches.  Surely  no  mortal,  aware  of  the  facts,  save  *  that  man  * 
himself,  would  have  judged  him  unequal  to  anything  wanted. 

I  have  known  various  men,  good  enough  in  their  way,  in 
whose  case,  had  they  given  me  the  like  information,  I  should 
have  been  quite  sure  there  was  some  mistake.  Awful  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  good  faith :  like  that  most  extraordinary 
recital  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  that  Archbishop  Tait 
had  declared  that  while  they  two  lived.  Bishop  Wilberforce  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Tait  merely  his  lieutenant.  After 
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that,  anything  may  be  said  in  honesty.  Even  an  outsider  like 
me  knew  how  different  was  the  fisu^t.  Even  my  modest  acquaint- 
ance with  Archbishop  Tait  su£Sced  to  assure  me  that  he  was  just 
the  last  man  living  to  say  such  a  thing.  I  have,  indeed,  known 
men  declare  that  they  had  been  offered  a  place,  lesser  or  greater, 
through  this  :  that  they  had  failed  to  grasp  the  truth  that  you 
can  only  say  you  have  been  offered  a  place  when  you  have  been 
offered  it  by  a  person  who  is  able  to  give  it  to  you.  And  ih.ai^  a 
worthy  man  would  not  tell.  It  would  be  ignoble  in  itself.  It 
would  lessen  the  value  of  the  place  to  the  next  man  thought  of. 

In  these  latter  days,  I  sometimes  recall  a  remark  made  to  me 
by  one  who  was  a  remarkable  man  in  his  day :  that  Greneral  Grrey 
whose  &ther  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  great  first  Beform  Bill. 
In  a  very  long  drive,  alone  with  him,  he  related  in  the  liveliest 
&shion  the  familiar  story,  partially  true,  how  William  the  Fourth 
said  to  his  father  that  he  could  go  down  to  dissolve  Parliament 
*  in  a  hackney  coach.'  Encouraged  by  the  affable  frankness  of  the 
wise  man,  I  ventured  to  tell  him  of  a  very  remarkable  statement 
which  had  been  made  to  myself:  and  to  ask  him  whether  he 
thought  the  statement  true.  General  Grey  did  not  directly 
answer  my  question  :  but  he  said  words  which  I  wrote  down,  and 
remember  with  that  accuracy  which  I  am  told  actors  call  *  letter- 
perfect/  With  an  extremely  keen  look  at  me,  he  spake  as 
follows :  ^  A  wise  man  will  never  say  a  thing,  even  if  it  is  true, 
which  is  such  in  its  nature  that  nobody  will  believe  it.'  Then 
he  ceased.    And  the  subject  was  departed  from. 

All  this  is  said  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  declaration : 
that  to  think  of  Dean  Church  as  sounding  his  own  trumpet,  or 
saying  anything  which  was  not  true  as  gospel :  was  impossible. 
Thrice  and  four  times  impossible. 

And  the  curious  thing,  making  it  difficult  to  set  out  to  such 
as  never  came  under  his  personal  influence  what  manner  of  man 
was  Dean  Church :  how  elevated  above  anything  unworthy  that 
can  be  in  human  nature,  how  nobly  good  and  great :  is  that  there 
was  not  about  him  what  Chalmers  called  any  *  projecting  pecu- 
liarity.' It  was  the  wonderful  balance  of  high  qualities  which 
made  a  character  which  seemed  to  tremble  on  the  verge  of  per- 
fection :  coming  as  near  to  it  (I  ¥nll  risk  the  accusation  of  extra- 
vagance) as  anything  human  can.  It  was  not,  here,  one  or  two 
blazing  excellencies :  with  their  attendant  defects.  It  was  a 
lambent  completeness  all  round.  Everyone  knows  instances  of 
great  powers  co-existing  with  great  weakness,  and  worse  than 
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weakness  :  likewise  with  much  ignorance,  and  a  malignant  temper. 
The  word  here  is  balanced :  it  most  be  said  again.  Here  was  the 
highest  level  of  wisdom,  tmthfolness,  self-denial,  self-forgetful- 
ness,  &imess  to  all,  accurate  learning  in  many  departments, 
sweetness,  goodness,  playfulness,  brightness,  power  of  cheery  talk, 
cordial  kindness  to  an  outsider  with  litUe  claim  to  it  (e.g,  the 
writer  of  this  page)  :  all,  one  felt,  in  a  sense  fused  in  the  asc^c 
element.  More,  resolute  and  brave,  though  so  gentle,  and  able 
on  occasion  to  be  sharp  enough :  as  when  he  wrote  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  attacked  (as  he  thought)  un&irly,  '  It  is 
odd  that  such  a  poor  lot  should  have  been  able  to  leave  such  a  mark 
behind  them.'  Capable,  too,  of  moral  anger :  and  ranging  him- 
self, with  a  flushed  cheek,  in  the  battle  against  all  evil,  no  matter 
in  what  quarter.  So  equally-developed  a  man,  somehow,  does 
not  seem  so  great  as  he  was.  Add,  recalling  him,  the  beautiful 
ascetic  face :  the  thin  figure  in  his  place  in  St.  Paul's :  pathetic 
to  look  upon,  when  one  thought  who  and  what  he  was.  I  have 
stood  in  a  stall  of  the  Choir  just  opposite  him,  three  (Colonial) 
Bishops  on  my  right  and  two  on  my  left,  and  a  little  man  jnst 
before  me  with  a  magnificent  tenor  voice  which  in  a  solo  in  the 
anthem  made  the  great  church  ring  from  end  to  end:  I  had 
gone  with  the  Dean,  or  I  should  never  have  been  set  in  a  place 
of  such  dignity :  and  it  was  curious  to  look  across  at  the  thin 
figure,  so  modest,  standing  a  little  back,  vdth  men  hard  by  who 
were  physically  much  bigger :  and  to  think  how  '  that  man '  was 
not  second  to  any  there,  though  Lightfoot  was  next  him,  not  yet 
a  Bishop,  and  was  in  a  little  while  to  hasten  somewhat  clumsily  up 
to  the  great  pulpit,  and  preach  from  the  text  *  Ye  men  of  GaUlee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? '  It  was  the  Sunday  after 
Ascension  Day ;  and  the  sermon  was  a  great  one,  imforgettable. 
But  on  Ascension  Day  I  had  heard  the  Dean  himself.  Hugh 
Pearson  had  commanded  me  to  go,  and  Dean  Church,  in  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  matter,  was  exactly  what  I  had  expected. 
Which  is  not  always  so.  No  doubt  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him :  and  that  from  his  warm  friends. 

Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  biography  been  more  reviewed  than 
this :  and  I  suppose  there  has  been  but  one  voice  about  both  the 
book  and  its  subject.  Dean  Church's  daughter  might  be  trusted: 
if  there  be  anything  in  heredity.  I  could,  if  I  tried,  review  this 
volume  in  what  Sir  Walter  called  t?ie  big  bow-wow  style :  that  is, 
write  of  the  Dean  in  the  high  historic  and  ecclesiastical  manner, 
pr  at  lewt  attempt  to  dp  so :  sp^ak  of  thp  history  of  the  Church 
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of  England  in  his  day,  and  of  the  Oxford  Movement :  even  wildly 
endeavour  to  gauge  and  estimate  Dean  Church's  firielid  the  gre&t 
Cardinal.  For  even  an  outsider  may,  through  singular  circum- 
stances, have  come  to  know  many  strange  things:  an  outsider 
(now  and  then)  may  be  talked  to  with  a  wonderful  outspokenness 
by  the  very  highest :  this,  probably,  just  because  he  is  an  out- 
sider. But  that  mode  of  treatment  has  been  adopted  already, 
often  enough.  That  has  been  done  by  very  many  writers  :  and 
by  some  of  them  just  as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  Rather  I 
should  wish  to  record,  so  far  as  I  may,  some  glimpses  of  that 
quiet,  attractive  and  truly  great  personality.  These  are  things 
which  the  present  writer  cares  for  much  more ;  and  which  are 
much  more  in  his  line  to  delineate. 

He  was  interested  in  the  ways  of  a  non-liturgical  National 
Church,  as  others  like  him  have  been.  But  while  acknowledging 
the  perfection  of  adaptation  to  time  and  place  which  may  be 
when  a  devout,  cultured,  and  sympathetic  minister  is  at  his  best, 
he  was  like  Coleridge,  like  Liddon,  willing  to  give  up  that  which 
may  be  on  one  day  in  a  hundred,  for  the  assurance  of  worthy 
seemliness  at  every  service.  I  think  he  was  touched,  however, 
by  an  instance  of  the  criticism  of  the  North.  A  youth,  just 
admitted  to  orders,  had  preached  in  a  large  church  in  a  locality 
I  will  not  indicate.  Before  his  sermon  he  had  offered  a  little 
prayer  which  asked  for  help :  this  most  properly.  Service  over, 
the  minister  of  the  church  said  to  a  worthy  old  elder,  *  How  did 
you  like  the  young  man  ? '  *  I  just  couldna  stand  him,'  was  the 
startling  reply.  *  Why,  what  was  the  matter  ?  I  thought  he  got 
on  remarkably  well.'  *  Did  ye  no*  hear  him,  in  the  prayer  before 
his  sermon,  ask  for  a  mouth  and  wisdom  ?  A  mouth !  He 
didna  need  to  pray  for  that.  His  head  was  fa'-in'  in  two  through 
the  whole  sermon ! ' 

He  felt,  too,  that  prayer  may  be  offered  in  which  not  everyone 
in  the  congregation  can  heartily  join :  this,  though  in  the  very 
words  of  Holy  Scripture.  I  do  not  allude  to  such  a  case  as  that 
of  the  good  man  who  asked,  in  public  supplication,  that  Satan 
might  be  sent  far  hence,  even  to  the  OentUes.  Only  of  one  told 
to  me  in  my  youth,  by  a  man  who  became  one  of  the  chiefest 
elders  of  the  Kirk.  He  said,  '  I  live  down  at  Eennaquhair  in  the 
summer.  Every  Sunday  the  parish  minister  offers  a  petition 
which  I  can't  possibly  join  in.  He  says,  "  Purge  our  dross,  and 
take  away  all  our  tiny  Now,  I  am  working  hard  to  earn  some- 
thing for  my  wife  and  family,  and  to  lay  by  a  little.    I  can't 
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possibly  say  iakt  away  all  our  tin.  I  have  not  much,  and  I 
want  to  keep  it  all.' 

But  there  are  times  in  which  I  do  not  believe  Llddon  himself 
would  have  stood  up  for  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  There  can 
be  only  the  half-articulate  cry  of  unutterable  anguish.  When  I 
was  a  lad,  I  remember  how  an  old  woman  related  something, 
never  forgot.  Her  window  looked  upon  a  little  back-garden  in  a 
shabby  town:  the  garden  of  a  poor  dissenting  minister  whose 
wife  was  at  frequent  intervals  raving  mad.  *  I  used  to  see  him 
run  out  of  the  house  like  a  dementit  creature,  and  pray :  It  was 
an  awfu*  sight  to  see.  Then  I  knew  his  wife  was  wrong.'  Some 
would  have  sought  a  dark  corner,  indoors.  But  no  calm  felicitous 
liturgical  petitions  would  do  then.  No,  not  the  Lord's  Prayer 
itself!  It  is  all  true  and  good,  what  Keble  says  in  the  Preface 
(Advertisement  he  called  it)  to  the  Christian  Year,  about  *  a  sober 
standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion ' :  about  '  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  the  Church  of  England  to  possess,  in  her 
authorised  formularies,  an  ample  and  secure  provision  for '  that 
and  other  things.  But  surely  moments  come  when  these  will 
not  serve :  times  for  strong  crying  and  tears. 

These  eccentric  prayers  are  quite  liked  by  some  people,  weary 
of  tame  propriety.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  human 
being,  set  high  in  this  world,  being  told  of  a  singular  supplica- 
tion made  for  herself,  said  she  thought  it  a  remarkably  good  one. 
The  closing  words  were,  ^  And  now  that  she  has  become  an  old 
woman,  make  her  a  new  man.' 

Some  time  ago,  on  occasion  of  something  published  by  the 
writer  to  this  effect,  a  parish  clergyman  of  excellent  position 
wrote  to  him : 

'  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  petition  which  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  now  gone  to  his  rest,  made  use  of  in  his  prayer 
during  the  great  Bradlaugh  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  had  it  from  his  own  lips,  and  it  ran  in  these  terms : 

*  0  Lord,  teach  our  Senators  wisdom.  Teach  them  to  recog- 
nise the  ineffaceable  distinction  between  toleraiiTig  infidelity,  and 
legalising  or  sanctioning  it.  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  long  tolerated 
the  Devil :  hut  I  have  this  yet  to  learn,  that  Thou  didst  ever 
legalise  or  sanction  him.  Nay,  Thon  didst  send  Thy  Son  into 
this  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  works  of  the 
Devil.' 

Quite  lately  the  incumbent  of  a  great  Lanarkshire  parish 
wrote  to  me  that  he  was  visiting  a  sick  farmer:  and  after  some 
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serious  talk,  the  minister  proposed  to  have  prayers.  The  fisunner 
considered :  and  then,  with  the  caution  of  a  Scot,  he  replied, 
^  Aweel,  thcA  can  dae  nae  hairm  at  ony  rate.'  The  like  things 
happen  here,  every  day:  and  they  disconcert  a  young  parson, 
terribly.  Do  they  occur  in  England  ?  Did  the  like  ever  enter 
into  the  experience  of  the  refined,  subtle  Oxford  scholar,  Dean 
Church,  when  Sector  of  that  little  WhaUey  which  nxost  men  of 
mark  among  us  would  think  quite  beneath  them  and  their 
powers?  Yet  it  was  while  holding  that  undistinguished  cure 
that  he  preached  in  the  great  Abbey  at  the  consecration  of  a 
Bishop  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  priestly  office :  and  his  text 
(how  sincerely  said  one's  heart  knows)  was,  *  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ? ' 

The  reader  sees  the  peril  one  incurs,  getting  upon  a  certain 
line.  For  excuse  it  can  only  be  said  that  once,  at  least,  the  great 
and  good  Dean  suffered  the  writer  to  go  upon  it;  more  than 
patiently.   But  now  let  us  deviate  from  it,  resolutely. 

It  is  curious  how  the  life  divided  itself:  eighteen  years  at 
Oxford,  nineteen  at  Whatley,  nineteen  at  St.  Paul's.  One  can 
but  think  of  Moses,  whose  life  was  divided  into  three  chapters  even 
so  (they  were  forty  years  each) :  spending  the  middle  division  of 
his  years,  the  best,  as  a  shepherd  in  the  desert  of  Midian.  Nor 
was  it  the  case  that  Mr.  Church  of  Oxford,  being  worn  out,  would 
seek  a  little  time  of  rest.  We  quite  understand  that  kind  of 
thing  here,  amid  a  generation  sometimes  as  self-seeking  as  may 
be  foimd.  Very  long  ago,  it  was  said  in  my  hearing  (it  was  in 
Scotland),  *A11  the  big  preachers  are  going  to  little  parishes.' 
But  that  was  only  that  they  might  come  back  refreshed :  and 
certain  among  them  chafed  extremely  in  Arcady.  Nor  can  such 
a  thing  be  imagined  as  Dean  Church,  at  any  age,  nursing  his 
X)opularity  as  a  preacher:  making  himself  scarce:  diminishing 
the  output,  as  they  say  at  the  collieries :  only  coming  forth  upon 
great  occasions, — ^like  a  Derby  winner  whose  clothing  shall  not  be 
taken  off  for  a  little  race :  and  then  ushered  in  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  *  It's  not  worth  your  while  to  preach  at  the  opening 
of  such  an  out-of-the-way  church':  I  have  known  said  by  a 
really  devout  man.  Then  there  are  regions  in  which  a  man 
wants  ^  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness ' :  in  connection  (though  that 
be  not  said)  with  a  better  living,  a  charming  parsonage,  and 
excellent  society  all  round.  '  Have  you  a  nice  manse  ? '  I  have 
known  said  to  one  who  occasionally  declared  that  his  sole  objects 
in  this  life  were  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man :  though, 
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indeed,  nobody  believed  him*  The  answer,  given  in  that  tone 
which  boys  cAll  bumptious,  was  '  The  best  in  Scotland ! '  These 
ears  heard  the  words;  though  it  never  has  been  given  me  to 
behold  the  dwelling. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Church,  when  Rector  of  the  little  and  *  unde- 
sirable '  Whatley,  never  in  any  degree  lost  his  standing.  He 
lifted  Whatley  up:  Whatley  could  not  pull  him  down.  And  his 
weekly  contributions  to  certain  famous  organs  of  thought  kept 
him  in  touch  with  the  world  of  intellect.  None  could  say,  ihen^ 
in  words  I  have  heard,  '  He  has  not  come  to  much ' :  ^  That  parish 
was  no  great  catch.'  The  highest  level  of  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him  was  ever  the  portion  of  tJuit  country  parson.  I  have 
known  such  held  in  frank  contempt.  Let  me  venture  only  to 
suggest  in  a  word, — there  is  no  suggestion  of  pinched  means : 
none  of  the  anxieties  which  have  quenched  true  fires.  Bat,  all 
through  the  career,  unworldly  was  the  note :  as  I  remember  it 
in  no  other  instance  whatsoever.  To  anyone  who  knows  what 
moral  elevation  means,  it  was  a  wonderful  character.  And  it  may 
here  be  said  that  the  preface  to  the  Life,  by  the  Dean's  son-in-law. 
Dean  Paget  of  Christ  Church,  sketches  the  character  as  well  and 
fully  as  such  a  character  could  be  sketched  at  all. 

As  with  the  Wordsworths,  there  was  a  curious  Quaker  strain. 
It  is  strange  to  think  of  Church,  as  a  boy  at  school,  being  set  to 
find  texts  which  prove  the  doctrines  of  Total  Depravity,  of  Election, 
and  Final  Perseverance.  He  was  a  shy,  reserved  boy,  and  knew 
better  than  to  express  a  sentiment  so  presumptuous :  but  even 
then,  he  had  great  doubt  whether  any  mortal  could  be  so  cocksure 
upon  questions  like  that,  as  his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters 
claimed  to  be.  The  glimpses  of  the  Oxford  life  are  of  intense 
interest.  When  Church  says  that  his  first-class  was  a  surprise  to 
him,  of  course  it  must  have  been  so.  And  he  became  Fellow  of 
Oriel  with  universal  approval :  even  on  the  part  of  those  whom  ho 
surpassed.  Everyone  seems  always  to  have  spoken  good  of  him : 
and  that  went  on  to  the  close.  It  was  gracefully  said,  when 
he  got  that  prized  fellowship,  by  one  who  did  not  think  as  he  did, 
*  There  is  such  a  moral  beauty  about  Church  that  they  could  not 
help  taking  him.' 

It  is  interesting  to  find  him,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  boating 
oflF  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  Froude.  Singular  to  read,  before  the 
appearance  of  Tract  90,  *  J.  H.  N.  is  just  publishing  a  new  tract 
about  the  Articles.  He  thinks  it  will  make  no  row.  Ward  thinks 
it  will.'  Probably  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given,  how  J.  H.  N. 
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failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  One  may  i)erhaps  say  that 
Tract  90  made  Archbishop  Tait.  Church  generally  approved  the 
&mous  treatise :  as  did  Stanley  too,  for  quite  different  reasons. 
The  upshot  was,  that  Church  resigned  his  tutorship.  And  in  the 
light  of  after-events,  it  is  indeed  strange  to  think  that  in  the 
summer  of  1843  he  was  warned  by  the  Head  of  his  College  that 
in  the  event  of  his  applying  for  testimonials  for  priest's  orders, 
they  might  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  be  refused  him. 

In  January  184G  the  Gvxirdian  appeared:  on  the  same  day 
with  the  Daily  News,  To  Mr.  Church  fell  the  review  department 
of  the  admirable  ecclesiastical  paper,  which  never  has  failed  to 
keep  a  conscience,  and  to  regard  the  old-fashioned  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  No  cynicism,  no  levity,  no  trimming, 
has  ever  soiled  the  standard  which  was  shaken  out  then.  All 
human  beings  must  make  the  occasional  mistake :  but  the  hands 
have  always  been  clean.  Very  unlike  certain  organs  whose  names 
come  readily.  It  is  recorded  that  an  early  success,  which 
helped  the  newspaper,  was  Church's  review  of  the  Vestiges  of 
Creation :  which,  oddly  at  this  time  of  day,  is  ascribed  to  Lyell. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Robert 
Chambers :  written  at  Abbey  Park  in  St.  Andrews.  It  was  only 
after  Dr.  Chambers  died  that  the  book  was  published  with  his 
name  on  the  title-page :  it  was  the  twelfth  edition.  Even  to  his 
own  family  that  reserve  was  maintained.  One  of  his  daughters 
told  me  that  when  her  father  was  very  near  the  end  she  ventured 
to  ask  him,  for  the  first  time,  *Did  you  write  the  Vestiges?' 
She  told  me  the  answer,  feebly  uttered,  was,  *  They  say  so.' 
There  was  ever  a  breadth  of  nature,  and  a  sympathy  with  science, 
about  Church,  which  secured  a  fairness  of  treatment  then  un- 
common. Mr.  Disraeli  had  burlesqued  the  work,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  as  the  *  Kevelations  of  Chaos ' :  and,  naturally  posing  on 
what  was  then  held  as  *  the  side  of  the  angels,'  he  summed  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vestiges  in  the  fair  and  candid  sentence,  *  We 
have  been  fishes :  we  may  be  crows.'  Church  handled  the  book 
in  a  very  diCTerent  spirit.  And  he  said,  long  after,  that  in  horror 
at  views  now  in  the  main  orthodoxy  itself,  good  folk  answered  Dr. 
Chambers  *  often  more  like  old  ladies  than  philosophers.*  It  has 
happened  to  some  of  us  to  hear  the  gravest  questions  of  doctrine, 
criticism,  and  ritual,  oftentimes  discussed  in  that  self-same  spirit. 
And  here,  the  old  women  (not  all  of  one  sex)  were  for  a  time  able 
to  ruin  the  prospects  of  intelligent  youth.  The  Vestiges  kept 
Robert  Chambers  from  being  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  Anr' 
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the  day  was  in  which  he  would  have  enjojed  the  dignity  he 
deserved  so  weU. 

Mr.  Church  was  ordained  Priest  at  Christmas  1852,  being 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  It  was  not  early.  Many  of  us,  very  fiur 
beneath  Church,  thought  ourselves  very  old  country  parsons  years 
before  attaining  that  stage  in  the  pilgrimage.  But  how  different 
the  previous  career,  on  taking  the  reins  as  parish  priest !  And  what 
different  souls,  holding  the  office !  In  January  1853  he  entered 
on  his  life  and  work  at  Whatley.  And  he  married  in  July  of  that 
year. 

Frankly,  one  cannot  think  the  niche  worthy  of  that  great  and 
good  man.  The  population  was  200.  Even  supposing  no  dissent, 
one  knows  what  kind  of  a  congregation  that  would  yield. 
And  Church  had  no  training  in  pastoral  work.  One  would  say 
that  sensitive,  refined  nature,  was  not  well  fitted  for  entering  on 
pastoral  work  at  that  age.  Only  strong  natural  bent,  or  constant 
training  beginning  at  four-and-twenty,  will  commonly  give  the 
man  what  we  call  *  a  word  for  everybody/  Nor  did  the  new  Bector 
like  the  Hwo  sermons  a  Sunday.'  I  wonder  whether  he  conld 
extemporise  to  that  rural  flock :  talking  away,  without  book,  in 
homely  &shion  that  caught  attention  and  kept  it.  But  he  got 
hold :  of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  And  there  was  a  power  of  stem 
rebuke.  'A  man  durst  not  any  longer  beat  his  wife,  else  the 
parson  would  be  down  on  him.'  And  he  could  stop  a  drunken 
brawl,  effectually.  Then,  though  doing  his  duty  so  thoroughly, 
there  was  leisure  for  readiog  and  writing.  The  absurd  falsetto  of 
a  frequently-quoted  statement  of  Chalmers,  made  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  gallery,  and  a  gallery  of  old 
women  trained  in  the  bitterest  puritanism, — and  flatly  contra^ 
dieted  by  his  own  life, — got  no  hold  here.  You  may  Hhink  of 
the  littleness  of  time,  and  of  the  greatness  of  eternity,'  yet  write 
your  leader  for  the  Oiiardian,  and  your  essay  for  the  Saturday 
Review.  *  I  still  hanker  after  scribbling,'  he  said,  while  serving 
his  cure  so  well.  His  love  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
eager  in  those  days,— as  indeed  to  his  last.  And  with  all  one's 
sense  of  the  charm  of  Tyndall,  one  sympathises  with  Church's 
condemnation  of  his  intellectual  'insolence.'  In  1869,  he  de- 
clined a  Canonry  of  Worcester :  and  the  day  came  in  which  he 
condemned  the  outcry  against  Temple,  made  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Very  discreditable  incidents  attended  that  opposition :  which 
roused  the  fierce  anger  of  the  orthodox  Principal  Shairp,  and 
which  we  must  try  to  forget.    *  Most  unjust,  and  in  its  violence. 
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very  discreditable,'  was  the  judgment  of  Church.  And  he  grieved 
to  see  '  a  man  learned  and  religious  as  Pusey  is,  so  blindly  unjust 
and  intemperate.'  The  calm  man  could  speak  out,  on  due  occa- 
sions: as  when  he  wrote  to  Mozley  of  *  hatred,  contempt,  and 
indignation,  at  the  Roman  Court,  and  its  tricks  and  humbug ' : 
and  during  the  war,  in  1871,  of  Hhe  French  wickedness,  their 
conceit  and  lies  and  chattering  insolence.'  All  which  things  were 
true.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  words :  *  I  would  not  be  for  an 
Established  Church  in  a  country  like  this,  if  all  was  to  begin  dt 
7WV0.  But  with  our  history,  habits,  and  conditions  of  life,  what 
damages  the  Church,  damages  the  best  chances  of  simple,  unsec- 
tarian  religion.  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  any  system  could 
grow  up  to  take  the  place  of  our  parish  churches  and  superintend- 
ence in  country  places.' 

Finally,  in  August  1871,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Church  became 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  To  Newman  he  wrote :  *  Gladstone  would  not 
let  me  ofiF.'  And  six  weeks  later  he  wrote  to  an  American  friend, 
^  I  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  exchanging  this  peaceful  life, 
where  I  could  work  calmly  and  at  my  leisure,  for  that  tangle  and 
whirlpool  of  ecclesiastical  politics.'  Only  himself  ever  thought  so. 
The  grand  work  he  did  there  is  well  within  memory.  No  doubt 
he  was  grandly  seconded.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school  in  London, 
it  was  strange  to  behold  the  entire  congregation  squeezed  into  the 
eastern  limb  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  great  expanse  beyond  the  choir 
desolate*  Stanley  rejoiced  in  the  crowds  which  were  soon  gathered. 
Yet  the  doctrine  was  somewhat  too  much  for  him.  Many  in  St. 
Andrews  remember  the  gusto  with  which  he  repeated  a  verse  by 
an  aged  man  who  had  known  Coleridge.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
the  aged  man,  at  the  epoch  of  sending  his  short  poem  to  Stanley, 
had  just  come  out  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  Its  original  need  not 
be  indicated. 

In  old  Cockaign  did  liddon  Khan 

A  stately  preaching  house  decree  : 
Where  orthodoxy's  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

From  fudge  to  fiddle-dee. 

The  preaching  of  Dean  Church  was  over  the  heads  of  the 
less  cultivated.    It  is  truly  said  by  Canon  Scott  Holland : 

*  There  were  no  physical  effects  to  aid  the  impression.  The 
voice,  though  pure-toned,  was  far  from  strong ;  and  in  delivery  he 
held  fast  to  the  earlier  traditions  so  characteristic  of  Newman  and 
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the  Tractarian  chiefs.  Gesture,  action,  were  all  rigidly  dis- 
carded :  and  the  voice  retained  its  even  measured  monotone 
throughout.* 

The  old  order  has  to  change.  I  remember  well,  long  ago, 
Kingslej  saying  to  me  that  in  preaching  you  might  fitly  put  as 
much  energy  into  your  manner  as  might  be  without  liftiiig  a 
hand.  Any  gesture  was  vulgar  and  theatrical.  I  told  this  to  our 
most  popular  Scottish  preacher,  whose  manner  in  his  prime  was 
something  marvellous  for  variety  and  expressiveness,  a  graceful 
accompanying  illustration  of  all  he  said.  He  replied,  truly,  that 
Kingsle/s  rule  was  quite  arbitrary.  I  never  heard  Dean  Church 
preach  but  once.  His  manner  was  precisely  as  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land has  described  it.  Yet  there  was  a  wonderful  charm  about  it. 
One  felt,  TAere  was  the  express  rejection  of  claptrap:  even  of 
legitimate  popular  arts.  listening  to  him,  I  thought  of  another 
Dean,  of  another  Cathedral :  nothing  would  induce  me  to  indicate 
the  locality.  I  visited  it,  once  upon  a  time ;  and  having  joined 
in  its  worship  (very  careless  and  irreverent),  I  went  round  with  a 
charming  old  verger.  He,  being  soon  assured  of  sympathy,  began 
to  unburden  his  heart.  The  Dean  was' a  heavy  trial  to  him :  the 
Dean's  wife  was  even  heavier.  '  On  a  Sunday  evening,  you  would 
think  the  Cathedral  was  a  Ranters'  Chapel.  The  prayers  are  got 
through  anyhow :  then  the  Dean  preaches,  and  relates  anecdotes : 
and  all  the  dissenters  of  the  place  are  there,  grinning.'  On  this 
I  remarked,  *  But  is  it  not  a  good  thing  that  these  dear  people, 
the  dissenters,  are  induced  to  come  to  the  Cathedral?'  MTiere- 
upon  the  delightful  old  verger  rejoined,  with  great  contempt, 
*  They  don't  think  they  have  come  to  the  Cathedral :  they  think 
the  Cathedral  has  come  to  them  ! '  That  was  twenty-eight  year?* 
ago.  But  though  I  wrote  some  account  of  my  visit  to  that 
church,  I  took  care  not  to  relate  this  conversation.  It  was  confi- 
dential. And  I  knew  i)erfectly  well  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  verger  had  the  anti-papal  Dean  and  his  wife  read  it  in  print. 
It  is  long  since  they  were  no  longer  spared.  And  divers  in  that 
city  could  have  spared  them  even  sooner. 

My  morning  in  St.  Paul's  was  that  of  Ascension  Day,  May  10, 
1877.  Worship  over,  I  left  my  letter  of  introduction  fix)m  Hugh 
Pearson  at  the  Deanery,  and  fled  away.  Incredibly  soon,  Hugh 
Pearson's  influence  was  proved.  For  returning  to  the  hotel  where 
I  was  staying,  I  beheld  a  card  bearing  the  legend,  Btan  of  St. 
PavVs ;  and  it  was  followed,  speedily,  by  the  kindest  of  possible 
invitations.    Indeed,  on  that  memorable  day,  there  lay  beside 
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that  card  another,  whereon  was  manifest  Dean  of  Westminster :  and 
it  appeared  to  me  as  though  the  waiters  abated  the  contumely 
with  which  they  had  regarded  the  lonely  Scot.  That  fortnight  of 
rest  in  London  was  much  to  be  remembered :  it  was  just  five  years 
since  I  had  been  out  of  Scotland :  things  were  fresh,  and  people 
were  quite  wonderfully  kind.  Which  I  have  found  to  be  the  way 
of  great  London.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  things  are  just  so 
opening  before  one,  that  it  is  hard  to  go  away.  And  to  one  living 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  such  as  St.  Andrews,  the  crowd  of 
interesting  i)eople  seems  marvellous.  Nothing  remains  more 
vivid  in  memory,  even  yet,  than  the  beautiful  ascetic  face  in  the 
pulpit.  Of  course,  tried  by  a  Scotch  standard,  it  was  not  popular 
preaching.  There  was  nothing  of  that  audible  hush,  in  which 
the  pin  can  be  heard  to  fall,  which  our  best  preachers  conunand 
from  first  word  to  last.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  Ascension  Day 
I  went  to  the  Deanery  at  Westminster :  entered  the  Abbey  with 
Stanley,  and  sat  just  under  the  pulpit.  Stanley  gave  a  grand 
sermon :  and  just  as  xx>pular  in  matter  and  manner  as  he  knew 
how.  And  he  managed  to  stick  in  a  word  in  praise  of  the  Kirk : 
characteristically :  and  not  without  a  wave  of  his  hand  towards 
certain  of  its  ministers,  seated  hard  by. 

On  Sunday  May  13,  having  gone  to  St.  Pancras,  and  heard 
him  who  is  now  Bishop  of  Winchester  preach  quite  without  book 
to  2,500  souls,  one  of  his  latest  sermons  in  that  huge  erection,  I 
reached  the  Deanery  at  1.15,  and  had  just  two  hours  of  Dean 
Church  before  afternoon  service  in  St.  Paul's.  The  record  of  the 
day  says,  '  Charmed  with  the  Dean :  beyond  expectation.'  At 
that  time  the  Dean's  nature  had  been  stirred  to  the  depths  by 
the  awful  massacres  in  Bulgaria :  Here  were  Eight  and  Wrong : 
and  perhaps  my  welcome  was  the  warmer  for  fervent  sympathy. 
The  history  of  that  season  is  one  of  the  most  discreditable  in  the 
annals  of  England :  ranking  with  the  season  in  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  stand  up  for  American  slave-breeders.  And  while  in 
London,  I  had  been  received  in  dwellings  wherein  the  inhabitants 
ought  to  have  been  clothed  in  plush  by  day  and  night,  crying 
mightily  that  nothing  is  wrong  which  can  be  done  by  Sultans, 
Kings,  and  the  like.  The  wide  heavens  apart  was  the  moral 
atmosphere  at  the  Deanery !  Here  public  wrong,  just  because  it 
was  wrong,  kindled  the  flame  of  righteous  anger.  But  there  was 
great  tolerance  in  lighter  matters.  One  of  the  little  party  at  that 
early  dinner  had  not  been  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  morning,  but  very 
much  the  reverse.   He  had  been  at  the  City  Temple.   Two  days 
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gone,  I  was  asked  if  the  City  Temple  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Temple  Church :  an  awfdl  question.  Dr.  Parker  had  preached  : 
we  were  told  how.  It  seemed  to  have  been  very  bright  and 
lively:  but  what  we  should  esteem  as  irreverent.  A  roar  of 
laughter  had  occurred  more  than  once.  Still,  the  Dean  spoke  in 
kind  appreciation  of  Dr.  Parker's  ministrations :  so  unlike  his 
own.  He  was  quite  ready  to  be  in  friendly  relations  with  thoee 
outside  the  Anglican  commimion.  He  was  much  interested  in 
the  extraordinary  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland :  and  wished  that  the  like  might  be  in  England.  He 
was  touched  when  he  learned  that  the  laws  of  the  Kirk  are  habi- 
tually broken  where  they  are  right,  but  (in  some  quarters)  care- 
fully kept  where  they  are  wrong.  Be  as  careless  about  public 
worship  as  you  like  :  no  mortal  will  meddle.  But,  thirty  years 
ago,  try  for  a  little  reverence  and  grace :  and  you  would  be  hanled 
up  straightway.  The  Dean  conveyed  that  it  used  to  be  so  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Then  over  to  St.  Paul's,  to  afternoon 
service.  The  congregation  was  vast:  the  music  magnificent. 
Had  one  been  hypercritical,  it  might  have  been  said  that  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  out  that  Heaven  is  rather  a  charac- 
ter than  a  locality,  seemed  to  leave  it  doubtful  if  there  was  such  a 
place  at  all. 

There  was  a  hope,  after  that  day,  that  the  Dean  would  visit 
St.  Andrews.    Engagements  came,  and  it  could  not  be  that  year. 

*  I  must  look  forward  to  next  year.  But  I  assure  you  I  do 
look  forward.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  I  have  once  found  my 
way  to  St.  Andrews,  I  shall  wish,  as  I  did  in  my  very  late  ac- 
quaintance with  Switzerland,  that  I  had  begun  to  know  it  long 
ago.  One  of  my  troublcR  in  advancing  age  is  that  there  is  so  much 
less  time  left  to  see  what  is  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  world, 
and  that  one  was  so  lazy  about  it  when  one  had  the  opportunity.' 

The  death  of  his  son,  a  young  man  of  very  exceptional  and 
interesting  character,  withdrew  the  Dean  much  from  public  life. 
Yet  after  that,  there  is  a  cheerful  letter  in  which  he  tells  under 
what  influence  he  became  a  Wordsworthian.  One  who  so  affected 
him  was  his  relative.  Bishop  Moberly  of  Salisbtuy,  Yet  that 
keen  old  Prelate  could  see  the  spots  on  the  sun,  even  in  Words- 
worth. Once  I  was  lamenting  the  withdrawal,  from  the  first  line 
of  a  poem  which  is  classical,  of  the  famous  *  dear  brother  Jim.* 
*  Ah,*  said  the  venerable  man,  with  a  most  singular  expression  of 
countenance,  •  but  at  the  first  it  was  dear  brother  Tim.'  Then  he 
shook  his  head,  and  added  no  more. 
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In  August  1890,  Cardinal  Newman  died.  Then  Liddon.  The 
last  duty  Dean  Cihurch  did  in  St.  Paul's  was  to  read,  in  a  broken 
voice,  scarcely  audible,  the  sentences  of  committal  when  Liddon 
was  laid  to  rest.  The  last  few  weeks  were  spent  at  Dover,  where 
he  had  carried  with  him  Homer  and  Lucretius,  Dante  and  Words- 
worth and  Matthew  Arnold.  On  December  10  the  Dean  peace- 
fully passed  away  His  mortal  part  was  laid  at  Whatley.  And 
on  a  stone  like  that  he  had  set  over  his  son's  grave  at  Hydros,  he 
had  asked  that  there  might  be  graven  the  same  magnificent  lines 
from  the  Dies  Irae.  The  verses  are  &r  above  human  praise. 
But,  between  the  two,  I  miss  the  exquisitely  touching  verse  which 
was  put  there  by  their  author. 

Passing  from  one  who  would  not  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
let  a  word  be  suffered  of  Mr.  Simpkinson's  admirable  biography 
of  one  who  would  and  did  attain  that  height.^  Men  must  differ, 
according  to  their  nature,  in  estimating  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Laud :  even  great  and  good  men.  When  I  sent  Froude  a  photo- 
graph, showing  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St.  Andrews  as 
restored,  Froude  wrote  back  in  grave  disapproval,  *  0  yes,  do  it, 
and  see  what  you  will  come  to.'  It  would  take  much  space  to 
discuss  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  Primate.  But  one  may 
honestly  commend  the  book.  It  is  very  interesting.  In  the 
main,  it  is  very  fair :  though  its  author  is  a  High  Churchman. 
There  is  real  historical  insight :  and  a  very  remarkable  discern- 
ment of  the  bearing  of  events. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 

>  Life  and  Times  of  WUliam  Laud,  Archbuhop  of  Canterbury.  By  0.  H. 
SimpldDson,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Farnham,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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'Some  Mischief  StilV 
I. 

IT  was  a  thoroughly  wet  afternoon.  Even  the  most  sanguine 
person  had  ceased,  in  the  face  of  the  steady  downpour,  to  talk 
hopefully  of  a  rising  barometer  and  a  *  clearing-up  shower/  Two 
young  ladies  were  mournfully  regarding  the  view  from  the  draw- 
ing-room windows  of  Desborough  Hall,  with'  its  depressing  pros- 
pect of  dripping  bushes  and  tennis-nets  hanging  limply  over  the 
sodden  lawn.  ,  Mrs.  Desborough  herself  was  placidly  knitting  in  a 
large  armchair,  while  her  daughter  Ethel  was  combining  a 
languid  perusal  of  the  Qiieen  with  philosophic  remarks  directed 
to  the  more  restless  couple  by  the  window. 

'  Nonsense,  Ethel,*  remarked  one  of  these,  whose  name  was 
Sylvia  Fletching,  *  you  can't  possibly  tell  that  it's  going  to  be  fine 
to-morrow.  Besides,  we  were  asked  to  the  Cralloways'  tennis  to-day, 
and  not  to-morrow.' 

*  Well,  it's  np  use  standing  here  like  this,'  said  her  companion. 
*  What  are  we  to  do  till  tea-time  ?  Sylvia — Ethel — for  goodness' 
sake  suggest  something,  or  we  shall  begin  to  fight.  Mrs.  Desborough, 
what  do  you  recommend  for  three  distressed  girls  out  of  occupa- 
tion ?  Shall  we  play  cricket  in  the  hall,  or  shall  we  try  to  mes- 
merise the  cat  ? ' 

Mrs.  Desborough  looked  up  from  her  needlework  with  mild 
reproach.  *  You  would  be  sure  to  break  something  in  the  hall, 
Mabel.  And  I'm  quite  sure  that  poor  Timothy  wouldn't  like  to 
be  mesmerised.    Surely  there  are  plenty  of  books  to  occupy  you.' 

*  Books!'  said  Mabel  Longford,  with  great  scorn.  *I  had 
enough  of  them  at  school.  And  Ethel  here  isn't  really  improving 
her  mind,  Mrs.  Desborough.  The  fraud  is  only  reading  about 
what  was  worn  at  the  last  fashionable  wedding.  Where  are  all 
the  men,  Sylvia  ? ' 

*  They've  all  gone  out,  I  believe,  except  Mr.  Porchester,  who  is 
finishing  a  sketch  somewhere  upstairs.  Men  are  the  most  selfish 
creatures/ 
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'  Hear,  hear ! '  said  an  unmistakably  masculine  voice  from  the 
doorway,  and  a  young  man  with  an  impassive  and  self-satisfied 
countenance  entered  the  room.  '  And  what  is  the  particular  crime 
which  causes  that  general  indictment,  Miss  Fletching  ? ' 

Sylvia  eyed  him  with  obvious  contempt.  '  Oh,  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  ^ou,  Mr.  Dixon,'  she  said  shortly,  while  the  other  two 
young  ladies  looked  meaningly  at  one  another. 

The  fact  was  that  in  the  first  days  of  Alfred  Dixon's  stay  at 
Desborough  Hall  he  had  been  much  attracted  by  Miss  Fletching, 
and  had  paid  her  attentions  that  were*  as  marked  as  they  were 
unwelcome  to  that  young  lady.  But  the  most  spiteful  of  her 
enemies  could  hardly  have  alleged  that  she  gave  him  any  en- 
couragement ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  first  stage  of  conventional 
politeness  she  passed,  when  she  perceived  stronger  measures  to  be 
necessary,  to  snubbing  him  unmercifully.  Dixon  was  blessed  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  conceit,  but  at  length  it  began  to 
dawn  even  upon  him  that  Miss  Fletching,  whom  he  had  actually 
condescended  to  honour  by  his  preference,  was  being  intentionally 
disgreeable  to  him,  and  having  at  length  realised  this,  he  also 
quickly  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  with  the  charitable  intention 
of  revenging  himself  on  that  young  lady  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Fate  had  not  yet  been  kind  to  him  in  this  respect,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  whenever  he  and  Sylvia  were  in  a  room  together, 
there  was  certain  to  be  some  very  pretty  conversational  sparring,  to 
the  huge  delight  of  the  other  guests,  and  the  deep  alarm  of  Mrs. 
Desborough. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  they  were  not  destined  to 
come  to  verbal  blows,  for  Ethel  Desborough  created  a  diversion  by 
flinging  down  the  Queen  impatiently. 

'  There ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  I've  read  the  whole  of  a  long  article 
on  "  How  to  Dress  on  601.  a  Year." ' 

*  If  you  intend  to  act  upon  it,  Ethel,'  remarked  Mrs.  Desborough, 
*  your  bills  will  indeed  be  reduced ! ' 

'  Nonsense,  mother ;  of  course  I  don't  mean  to  act  upon  it, 
unless  you  want  me  to  look  like  a  scarecrow.  But  I  like  to  read 
that  kind  of  article,  it  makes  one  feel  quite  wealthy,  and  wealth  is 
always  a  pleasurable  sensation.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  now  ? 
Mr.  Dixon,  what  do  you  suggest  ? ' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  would  have  been  possible  for  you 
to  be  at  a  loss  while  you  can  enjoy  Miss  Fletching's  charming 
conversation,'  answered' that  gentleman  blandly. 

Sylvia  ignored  this  remark,   *  I  have  it/  she  e:5clftimed ;  *  the 
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are  my  sketching-club  picttures,  which  came  this  morning.  Ethel, 
and  you,  Mabel,  can  assist  me  in  making  my  critimsms.  I  will 
fetch  them  for  you.' 

'  May  I  ask  what  this  is — ^is  it  some  kind  of  round  game  ? 
Not  a  noisy  one,  I  hope? '  inquired  Mrs.  Desborough,  aiudoiislj. 

Mabel  laughed.  '  No,  not  quite  that,'  she  said.  *  Sylvia  is 
under  the  impression  that  she  can  sketch,  you  see.  She  and  five 
or  six  other  girls  who  are  suffering  from  a  similar  delusion  under- 
take to  paint  a  picture  every  month.  They  are  not  signed,  but 
they  are  all  done  up  in  a  parcel,  and  sent  round  to  each  of  the 
members  in  turn.  Each  votes  for  the  one  she  thinks  best,  and 
the  person  who  wins  most  votes  gets  a  prize.  You  can't  tell  for 
whom  you  are  voting,  you  see,  as  there  are  no  names  on  the  pic- 
tures. Besides  this,  each  member  writes  a  criticism  of  the  other 
pictures  on  the  back,  which  is  great  fun,  especially  as  you  can 
generally  guess  who  the  painter  really  is.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Mrs.  Desborough,  who  had  listened  to  this 
voluble  explanation  with  some  bewilderment,  '  it's  all  very  nice,  I 
daresay.  Only  we  didn't  have  such  things  in  my  young  days,  and 
I  don't  think  we  were  any  the  worse  for  it.' 

But  the  old  lady's  eulogy  of  that  distant  period  was  broken 
off  by  the  reappearance  of  Sylvia,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  balky 
paper  parcel.  '  Here  you  are,'  she  said.  ^  Come  and  sit  round  this 
table,'  and  she  cleared  a  space  by  sweeping  away  the  untidy  litter 
of  magazines  and  papers  that  lay  on  it.  '  Now  then,  you'll  all  be 
quite  serious,  please.  No,  Mr.  Dixon,  we  don't  want  your  help, 
thank  you.' 

*  Much  obliged.  Miss  Fletching,  but  I  didn't  propose  to  ofifer 
my  services.  To  study  a  succession  of  young  ladies'  attempts  at 
art  would  be  a  pleasure,  to  me  at  least,  of  a  rather  painful  kind. 
And  I'm  quite  aware  that  since  Mr.  Porchester's  arrival  you  value 
his  opinion  alone  in  art,  as  in  other  things,'  and  the  speaker 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  an  armchair  and  took  up  a 
novel. 

Possibly  it  was  the  sowpfon  of  truth  in  this  remark  that  made 
Sylvia  flush  somewhat,  for  it  was  quite  true  that  she  had  been  as 
friendly  towards  the  young  artist  as  she  had  been  distant  to  Alfred 
Dixon.  As  before,  she  chose  to  take  no  notice  of  his  words,  and 
seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  undoing  the  parcel.  *  Here  we  are,'  she 
said  at  length,  producing  a  florid  water-colour  drawing  of  a  very  red 
brick  cottage,  flanked  by  a  very  green  garden  and  a  bright  yellow 
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haystack.  '  This  is  called  "  A  Rural  Scene."  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Mabel?' 

*  It's — ^it's  rather  brightj  isn't  it  ? '  hazarded  that  critic 
dubiously.  ^  I  mean,'  she  added,  fearing  that  she  had  perhaps 
betrayed  her  ignorance,  '  it's  very  pretty — ^but  it's  a  rather  new 
cottage ! ' 

*  And  a  very  new  haystack,'  added  Ethel.  *  I  never  saw  one 
that  colour  yet.' 

*  Very  well,  then,'  said  Sylvia,  '  we  will  give  judgment  accord- 
ingly,' and  she  turned  the  picture  over  and  wrote  in  pencil  on  the 
back,  *  Will  improve  with  age.*  Then  she  took  out  the  next,  a 
marine  sketch* 

*  Well,  I  never/ '  exclaimed  Ethel,  with  much  meaning.  *  Just 
look  at  that  great  clumsy  ship,  drawn  all  out  of  proportion,  too, 
and  those  waves — they  look  like  a  row  of  green  sofa-cushions ! 
We'll  write  something  horribly  scathing  on  the  back  of  that, 
Sylvia!' 

*  No,  I  don't  think  we  will,'  was  the  calm  reply,  '  because  you 
see,  my  dear  Ethel,  that  this  happens  to  be  my  own  picture.' 

'  Yours  ?  Oh,  Sylvia,  you  ought  to  have  told  us  !  I'm  so 
sorry — and  I  know  nothing  about  painting — I'm  sure  the  waves 
are  beautiful,  dear.' 

*  Criticism  is  worth  nothing  if  it  is  not  impartial,'  said  Sylvia, 
gravely ;  *  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next.  Oh,  I  know  who  did  this 
— it's  that  horrid  girl,  Dora  Hastings.  Well,  of  all  the  ugly, 
awful,  terrible  things- — ^Why,  Mr.  Porchester,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  in  the  room.    No,  please,  you  mustnH  look  ! ' 

A  young  man  with  an  artistic  face  and  attired  in  a  velvet  coat 
was  standing  irresolutely  a  little  way  from  the  table,  with  a  look 
of  some  perplexity.  '  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,'  he  said,  '  but  if 
you  would  pardon  me  one  moment ' — and  he  came  a  step  nearer. 

Miss  Fletching  made  a  dart  at  the  pictures  and  swept  them 
all  beneath  the  protection  of  the  brown  paper.  *  Not  on  any 
account ! '  she  cried.  *  Sir.  Porchester,  you're  not  Mr.  Dixon ; 
can't  you  see  you're  not  wanted  ?  I'm  not  going  to  let  our  eflToits 
come  under  the  critical  eye  of  a  professional  artist ! ' 

The  young  man  retreated  in  confusion,  while  Dixon  surveyed 
the  scene  with  some  satisfaction.  *  She's  not  so  sweet  on  him 
after  all,'  he  reflected.  '  I'm  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,'  said  Porchester 
apologetically.  *  I  was  only  looking  for  something  I  thought — 
but  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,'  and  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 
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Sylvia  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  '  That's  all  right ;  now  we  can 
resume  onr  work.  I  couldn't  dare  to  show  him  our  efforts,  you 
know.' 

'  I  believe  the  wretch  did  his  best  to  see  them/  remarked 
Mabel.  'But,  goodness  gracious,  Sylvia,  what  have  you  got 
there  ? ' 

Sylvia  held  out  the  picture  at  arm's  length  in  speechless 
astonishment.  '  What  an  awful  daub ! '  she  exclaimed  at  length, 
'and  what's  it  all  about?  And  which  is  the  right  way  up? 
Whose  can  it  be  ?   Clara  Myles's  perhaps.' 

'  Your  marine  sketch  is  better  than  that,  anyhow,'  laughed 
Mabel.  '  Look,  there's  a  black  sky,  and  a  black  river— or  is  the 
river  the  sky  ?  And  there's  a  dirty  something  which  looks  like  a 
bridge,  unless  it's  a  house.  Mr.  Dixon  !' 

'  Eh  ? '  said  that  gentleman  lazily,  firom  his  armchair. 

*  Come  here,  please,  you're  wanted.  What  do  you  think  this 
is  like  ? '  and  she  held  out  the  unfortunate  work  of  art  towards 
him. 

'  Like  ? — well,  like  a  bad  dream,  I  should  say.  Wants  washing, 
too.' 

*  It  does,  certainly,'  agreed  Sylvia.  '  Mr.  Dixon,  you've 
deviated  into  sense  for  once  in  a  way.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  the 
poor  girl's  feelings,  but  really  it's  too  terrible.'  She  turned  it 
over,  and  wrote  on  the  back :  *  A  ridiculovs  picturej  and,  under- 
neath, *  Try  Sunlight  Soap  / !  *  So  much  for  that,*  she  remarked, 
surveying  her  criticism  with  some  satisfaction.  ^Kow  we'll  go  on 
to  the  next.' 

'  Not  now,  Sylvia,'  said  Ethel,  '  for  here's  tea.  The  rest  can 
wait  until  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Well,  we've  got  through  an  hour,  anyhow,'  Mabel  said,  *  and 
that's  something  on  an  afternoon  like  this.  Mrs.  Desborough,  I 
feel  exactly  like  a  member  of  the  Hanging  Committee ! ' 

'  My  dear ! '  remonstrated  Mrs.  Desborough,  holding  up  her 
hands  in  horror,  being  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  body  in 
question  were  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  death- 
penalty. 

II. 

Mr.  Dixon  noticed,  with  a  good  deal  of  vexation,  at  dinner  that 
same  evening  that  Ralph  Porchester  and  Sylvia  seemed  more 
friendly  than  ever ;  indeed,  it  looked  as  if  they  were  approaching 
the  stage  at  which,  mere  friendliness  is  changed  into  a  deeper 
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sentiment.  It  happened  that  the  conversation  drifted  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  handwriting  and  its  portrayal  of  character,  and 
Porchester,  who  professed  some  knowledge  of '  graphology/ having 
carefully  inspected  a  specimen  of  Sylvia's  penmanship,  pronounced 
it  to  be  that  of  a  thoroughly  artistic  person  ;  whereat  Mabel  and 
Ethel  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled. 

The  ladies  had  already  disappeared,  and  the  men  were  prepar- 
ing to  follow  them  to  the  drawing-room,  when  Porchester  drew 
Dixon  aside  for  a  moment. 

'  You  were  in  the  drawing-room  this  afternoon,'  he  said.  *  I 
suppose  you  didn't  happen  to  notice  a  thing  of  mine  lying  about 
anywhere  ? ' 

*  What  sort  of  a  thing  ? '  asked  the  other. 

*  A  little  sketch.  It's  a  most  curious  thing.  I  could  have  sworn 
I  had  left  it  on  the  round  table,  where  the  ladies  were  sitting  this 
afternoon,  but  I  had  a  long  search  for  it  before  dinner,  and  couldn't 
find  it  anywhere.' 

*  A  picture,  eh  ?  No,  I  haven't  any  remembrance  of  it.  You 
mustn't  be  so  careless  with  your  immortal  works,  my  boy !  Stay, 
what  was  it  like  ?   Can  you  describe  it  at  all  ?  * 

*  Well,  it  was  a  study  for  a  Nocturne  in  sable  andjgrey,  that 
I'm  doing  for  the  New  English  Art  Club.  And  it's_  rather  a 
nuisance  if  it's  lost,  as  I'm  a  bit  behindhand.' 

'  Hold  hard ! '  cried  Dixon  excitedly ;  *  was  it  a  dirty  kind  of 
picture,  with  a  river,  and  a  bridge,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? ' 

*  It  might  strike  you  as  being  "  dirty,"  I  daresay.  It  was, 
as  I  said,  a  study  for  a  Nocturne.    But  as  you  haven't  seen 

*  But  I  have,'  answered  the  other,  *  only  I  didn't  recognise  it 
at  first  from  your  description.  It's  quite  safe,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  I'll  get  it  for  you  presently.' 

And  as  they  followed  the  others  across  the  hall,  Dixon  chuckled 
with  unholy  delight.  *  Oho,  Miss  Sylvia,'  he  soliloquised, 
*  you've  gone  and  put  your  foot  in  it  nicely !  If  I  don't  manage 
to  pay  you  out  for  your  rudeness  in  the  course  of  this  evening 
it  won't  be  my  fault !  And  at  the  same  time  it'll  put  an  end  to 
your  goings  on  with  Porchester,  or  I'm  much  mistaken.  What  a 
blessed — what  a  trvly  blessed  thing  it  is  that  you  showed  him 
your  handwriting  at  dinner ! ' 

For  some  time,  however,  the  opportunity  he  sought  for  did  not 
arrive.  First  of  all  there  was  music,  and  then  the  conversation 
was  divided  up  into  several  little  groups,  and  Dixon  wished  to 
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gain  the  attention  of  the  whole  room  before  striking  his  blow,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  as  deadly  as  possible. 

At  last  his  chance  came,  with  one  of  those  curious,  if  brief 
silences,  that  sometimes  come  over  a  whole  roomful  of  people  at 
the  same  moment. 

'  Miss  Fletching,'  he  began,  in  his  singularly  clear  voice,  with 
the  happy  consciousness  that  everyone  was  listening.  ^Mr. 
Porchester  has  asked  me  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
return  to  him  that  sketch  of  his  which  you — ah,  borrowed  fix>m 
him  this  afternoon  I ' 

Both  Porchester  and  Sylvia  started.  '  Mr.  Dixon  misunder- 
stood me,'  said  the  former,  hastily.  '  I  had  no  idea  that  Miss 
Fletching  had  '  - 

'  Miss  Fletching  has  9io^,'  said  that  young  lady  herself.  *  I 
haven't  the  feuntest  idea  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Dixon.  I  haven't 
even  seen  any  of  Mr.  Porchester's  pictures  ! ' 

*  Oh,  but  pardon  me,'  said  Dixon  suavely,  *  I  think  you  have. 
Excuse  my  apparent  rudeness  in  contradicting  you,  but  you  showed 
it  to  me  yourself  this  afternoon,  you  know.  And  you  wrote  some 
remarks  about  it  on  the  back,  I  fancy.  Isn't  it  in  that  parcel  I 
see  on  the  table  ? ' 

Suddenly  the  awful  truth  flashed  upon  Sylvia,  and  almost 
overwhelmed  her.    *  Ethel,'  she  whispered  imploringly,  *  fetch  my 

indiarubber— quick— /2/  / ' 

But  she  was  too  late.  The  crafty  Dixon  had  already  stepped 
up  to  the  table,  and  deftly  undoing  the  parcel,  had  drawn  out  the 
ill-fated  Nocturne  and  handed  it  to  its  rightful  owner. 

'  If  you'll  look  at  the  back,  Porchester,'  he  said  

*  Please,  Mr.  Dixon ! '  cried  poor  Sylvia,  imploringly. 

But  he  went  on  relentlessly, — *  You  will  find  some  interesting 
criticisms  of  your  work,  in  a  handwriting  which  you  will  doubtless 
recognise.  They  will  amply  confirm  what  you  said  about  the 
writer's  character  at  dinner.' 

In  a  state  of  extreme  bewilderment,  Porchester,  half-mechani- 
cally,  did  as  he  was  told,  and  looked  at  the  back  of  his  sketch. 
There,  plainly  written  in  that  dainty  penmanship  he  had  praised, 
were  the  appalling  words  :  *  This  is  a  ridiculous  picture,'  followed 
by  the  advice,  in  the  same  writing — '  Try  Sunlight  Soap ! ' 

There  was  an  awful  silence.  Porchester  was  too  hurt  and  sur- 
prised to  speak ;  Sylvia  and  her  friends  felt  that  an  explanation 
would  only  make  matters  worse,  while  Mrs.  Desborough,  notidiig 
that  something  was  amiss,  looked  up  anxiously  through  her  spec- 
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tacles.  And  Dixon  wore  the  serenely  virtuous  air  of  a  man  who 
feels  that  he  has  performed  a  noble  and  disinterested  action. 

At  length  Porchester  recovered  himself  somewhat.  '  This — 
this — ^is  somewhat  unexpected,  Miss  Fletching.  Of  course  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  hold  any  opinion  about  my  work  you  please, 
but  I  hardly  thought — but  you  clearly  considered  me  a  conceited 
jackass,  and  chose  this  way  of  lessening  my  vanity.  Allow  me  to 
offer  you  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken.' 

*  Oh ! '  exclaimed  Sylvia,  Ethel,  and  Mabel,  in  one  breath, 
feeling  that  the  real  explanation,  involved  as  it  must  be,  was  at 
least  better  than  this  view,  '  it  wasn't  really  ' 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said,  wearily  ;  *  really,  if  you  don't  mind,  I 
don't  think  we'll  discuss  the  matter  further.' 

And  if  certain  of  the  members  of  that  household  had  found 
the  afternoon  rather  dull,  it  was  wildly  cheerful  compared  with 
the  gloom  in  which  the  remainder  of  that  evening  was  passed. 

III. 

The  cloud  had  not  passed  off  by  breakfast^time  on  the  following 
morning,  and  the  whole  company  was  more  or  less  depressed,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dixon,  who  was  aggressively, 
not  to  say  offensively,  cheerful.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
Balph  Porchester  withdrew  into  the  library  to  write  some  letters, 
one  of  which  was  to  announce  to  his  landlady  in  London  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  home  a  week  earlier  than  he  had  anticipated. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  door  opened,  and  Sylvia 
Fletching  entered.  He  just  raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment  from 
his  letter,  and  then  went  on  doggedly  with  his  task. 

*  Mr.  Porchester,'  said  Sylvia  softly. 
'Well,  Miss  Fletching?' 

*  May  I  say  something,  please  ?  I  don't  want  you  to — to  have 
a  worse  opinion  of  me  than  I  deserve.' 

Porchester  felt  inclined  to  retort  that  this  would  be  impos- 
sible, but  he  restrained  his  impatience.  Indeed,  a  ray  of  hope 
flashed  across  him.  Could  there  have  been  some  mistake  ?  He 
rose  hurriedly  from  his  chair. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said.  *  Please  sit  down.  I  suppose  you 
are  referring  to  that  unfortunate  incident  yesterday  ?  Please  for- 
get it;  I  don't  see  that  we  shall  do  any  good  by  talking  about  it.' 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a  girlish  freak,  done  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  reflected.  With  most  girls  he  would  have  thought 
little  of  it,  but  that  Sylvia  
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^  Oh  yes,  but  you  mvst  let  me  explain,'  cried  the  remorseful 
Sylvia.    *  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude.    I  didn't  know  it  was  yours.' 

And  then,  not  without  tears,  she  confessed  how  his  drawing 
must  have  been  lying,  face  downwards,  on  the  table,  to  be  swept 
with  the  others  into  the  parcel,  when  the  artist  had  come  in  unex- 
pectedly on  the  previous  afternoon.  Also,  how  she  had  made  sure 
that  the  picture  ma  by  her  pet  enemy,  Clara  Myles,  and  how  she 
was  so  very,  very  sorry,  because  Mr.  Porchester  had  been  so  kind 
to  her — and  at  this  point  her  feelings  became  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  broke  down  altogether. 

Ralph  heard  the  beginning  of  this  story  with  a  grim  smile,  but 
now  a  new  hope  dawned  in  his  eyes. 

'  Then  you  didn't  really  think  me  an  insufferable  puppy  ? '  he 
said. 

*  Of — of  course  not,'  she  sobbed,  *  I  know  nothing  about  art — 
I  will  never  criticise  another  picture  as  long  as  T  live  1 ' 

He  took  her  hands,  and  looked  in  her  eyes.  And  there  it 
seemed  that  he  read  the  answer  that  he  sought  to  his  unspoken 
question,  for  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

*  Sylvia,'  he  said,  *  you  are  free  to  abuse  my  pictures  as  much 
as  you  will,  on  condition — only  on  condition,  mind — that  you  care 
a  little  for  their  painter ! ' 

Anthony  C.  Deaxb. 
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Our  Young  Servants. 

MOST  people  are  convinced  that  the  strength  of  England 
lies  in  her  family  life,  and  the  keenest-sighted  patriots 
are  bending  their  energies  to  its  maintenance  and  elevation. 
That  in  the  middle  and  npper  classes  of  English  society  the 
comfort  of  family  life  depends  largely  on  female  domestic  servants 
the  most  unobservant  know;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  borne 
in  mind  that  on  the  excellence  of  servants  depends,  in  part, 
the  higher  side  of  family  life.  Without  domestic  service  English 
family  life  could  still  be  noble,  pure,  and  therefore  refined,  but  it 
could  not,  in  the  same  degree  as  now,  be  cultured.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  intellectual  and  artistic  cultivation,  so  well  used  by  a 
large  number  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  men  of  means,  is 
scantily  enjoyed  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  servants.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  for  highly  cultivated  men  and  women  to  call  to 
mind  what  a  debt  they  owe  to  the  well-trained,  well-mannered, 
often  clever,  young  women  who  minister  to  their  hourly  neces- 
sities ;  without  whose  watchful  service  not  only  the  simple  dignity 
of  their  well-ordered  households,  but  the  much-prized  leisure  which 
is  such  a  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  all  around  them,  would  be 
unattainable. 

True,  people  have  been  waking  up  lately  to  the  value  of 
domestic  servants,  because  the  supply  has  been  less^^than  the 
demand,  and  they  have  been  asking  why  the  supply  has  been 
insufficient.  No  one  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  any  lack  of  what 
we  may  call  the  raw  material.  Young  women  who  would  have 
made  capital  domestic  servants  are  working  by  thousands  for 
starvation  wages,  at  work  so  monotonous  as  to  be  degrading,^and 
are  glad  to  get  such  work  and  such  wages.  Why,  then,'is'not  the 
market  for  domestic  servants  flooded  with  them?  Mainly,  I 
believe,  because  so  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  train  yoimg  ser- 
vants.   A  very  small  proportion  of  these  girls,  were  they  carefully 
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trained  from  the  time  they  leave  school,  would  fully  meet  the 
demand. 

For  any  other  skilled  trade  both  girls  and  boys  are  carefully 
trained.  Why  not  for  this  ?  'VMiy  is  not  service  held  up  to  these 
girls,  and  to^their  mothers,  as  an  honourable  profession,  for  which 
they  must  qualify  themselves  by  patient  labour?  Why  is  it  so 
presented  to  the  girls  that  they  look  upon  service  as  '  servitude,' 
and  think  that,  in  going  to  service,  they  are,  for  higher  pay  and 
better  food  and  lodging,  selling  themselves  into  slavery,  which  the 
more  spirited  among  them  i>ositively  refuse  to  do  ?  How  is  this 
evil  to  be  met  ? 

The  best — quite  the  best  way — is  for  those  who  have  skilled^ 
conscientious  servants  to  take  a  girl  fresh  from  school,  to  be  trained 
under  them  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  place  her  out,  in  not 
too  difficult  a  place,  and  take  another.  The  mistress  must  super- 
vise the  training  of  the  girl  herself,  and  not  let  the  whole  burden 

 for  a  burden  it  is — rest  on  the  servants.    She  must  herself 

reprove  the  girl  for  her  faults,  and  encourage  her  in  well-doing, 
and  she  must  perpetually  encourage  her  older  servants,  who  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  trouble.  The  girl  must  feel  that  in  her 
mistress  she  has  a  faithful  friend,  and  in  her  mistress's  household 
a  home.  We  should  then  hear  domestic  service  no  more  spoken 
of  as  slavery. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  girl  who  had,  for  two  years, 
been  trained  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  she  told  me  that 
her  aunt  had  said  to  her,  *  I  am  sorry  the  time  has  come  for  you 
to  leave,  Ada,  but  we  must  not  be  greedy.'  This  saying  is  a  fisiir 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  such  an  opportunity  of  entering 
service  is  seized  on  as  a  prize  by  the  wise  mothers,  fathers,  and 
guardians  of  our  working  girls.  Could  these  opportunities  be 
indefinitely  extended,  there  would  be  no  further  ground  for  com- 
plaint about  the  lack  of  good  servants.  The  difficulty  is  that  few 
mistresses  who  can  affi)rd  to  employ  good  servants  are  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
and  fewer  still  are  able  to  imbue  their  servants  with  their  own 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  spirit. 

A  little  has  been  done  towards  meeting  the  difficulty  by 
training  institutions  for  servants.  For  girls  with  certain  special 
faults  this  is  the  only  possible  method,  but  for  fairly  capable  girls 
it  is  not  very  successful.  It  is  expensive,  and  it  is  not  like  service 
in  a  family.  There  is  no  valuable  and  delicate  furniture  to  be 
cared  for,  there  is  no  elaborate  cooking  to  be  done,  there  are  no 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  waited  on.  A  girl  who  is  to  be  trained 
for  these  and  many  other  functions  must  be  trained  where  she  can 
see  such  things  being  well  done.  Still,  a  training  home  is  iar 
better  than  pitchforking  the  girl  into  a  place  where  a  sharp  word, 
or  perhaps  a  blow,  will  be  the  only  teaching  she  will  get. 

The  need  for  the  better  training  of  young  servants  was 
brought  home  to  the  Grovemment  in  1874  by  Mrs.  Nassau 
Senior,  assistant  inspector  of  workhouses  and  of  workhouse  and 
district  pauper  schools,  in  a  report  laid  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  January  of  that  year.  This  report  em- 
bodied the  result  of  a  year's  visitation  of  female  pauper  schools 
and  investigation  into  the  failure  or  success  of  girls  in  service 
who  had  been  placed  out  from  them,  by  the  guardians,  during 
the  two  previous  years.  The  following  table  will  show  how  ex- 
tremely disappointing  were  the  facts  brought  to  light  about  these 
girls,  who  had  been  educated  with  much  care  and  at  no  small 
expense  to  the  State  : — 

Percentage. 

Those  doing  well  1  l-d2 

Those  doing  fairly  26  12 

Those  who  were  unsatisfactory  .  ,  .  43  26 
Those  who  were  doing  badly  .       .      •       .  19*02 

She  also  traced  the  careers,  as  feir  as  practicable,  of  fifty-one 
girls  who  had  left  pauper  schools  five  years  before,  after  having 
had  not  less  than  five  years'  uninterrupted  training  in  these 
schools,  with  no  better  results. 

For  many  years  before  her  official  appointment  Mrs.  Nassau 
Senior  had  devoted  her  life  and  energy  to  the  visiting  of  work- 
houses and  pauper  schools  in  a  private  capacity,  and  had  effected 
marked  improvements  in  the  management  and  system  of  the 
female  depsortments  in  those  institutions.  It  was  the  ability  and 
tact  she  displayed  in  this  voluntary  work  that  induced  her  friend, 
the  Bight  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  then  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  ask  her  to  undertake  the  official  inves- 
tigation. 

In  her  report  she  says :  *  If  a  eertain"number  of  the  sixteen  metro- 
politan schools  were,  by  consent  of  the  different  Boards  of  G-uardians, 
set  apart  as  infant  establishments,  the  plan  would,  I  believe,  be  a 
gain  in  two  ways,  for  such  infant  schools  might  be  made  excellent 
training  places  for  girls  for  a  year'or  two  before  going  to  service, 
and  the  separate  establishments  for  infants  would  allow  of  the  sys- 
tem being  more  adapted  to  their  physical  needs  than  is  now  practic- 
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able.  Many,  indeed  one  may  say  most,  of  these  pauper  infimts 
are  of  weakly  constitution,  and  need  more  tending  than  stronger 
children  of  the  same  age.  They  are  consequently  often  apathetic, 
and  it  would  be  a  grieat  gain  to  have  the  help  of  young  girls  who 
would  take  the  place  of  the  dder  sister  in  our  own  nurseries,  in 
leading  on  the  little  ones  to  lively  play  and  exercise  of  various 
kinds.  Better  arrangements  might  be  made  for  their  phyRical 
improvement,  and  the  number  of  elder  girls  who  would  be  under 
training  in  the  school  would  make  it  possible  for  each  infant  to 
have  a  little  mother  almost  to  itself,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  nurse,  would  attend  to  and  amuse  the  child  or  children  under 
her  care.  Such  training  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  girls, 
who,  on  going  to  place,  have  often  to  look  after  young  children, 
and  they  would  have  gained  some  knowledge  which  would  stand 
them  in  good  stead  if  they  married  and  became  mothers. 

'  I  would  have  as  little  machinery  as  possible  in  these  infant 
establishments.  The  girls  would  do  all  the  housework,  as  well  as 
learn  how  to  manage  the  infants.  I  should  like  that,  on  attaining 
twelve  years,  the  girls  from  the  other  schools  should  be  sent  for 
two  years'  training  in  these  infant  establishments  before  going  to 
place.  ...  By  twelve  years  old  a  girl  in  the  metropolitan 
workhouse  schools  is  generally  able  to  read  and  write  fairly  and 
do  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  if  she  has  been  long  in  the 
school,  her  scholastic  proficiency  is  far  beyond  this.  When  passed 
on  to  the  infant  establishment,  an  hour  or  two  in  school  each  day 
would  keep  up  the  amount  of  knowledge  already  acquired,  and 
allow  time  for  training  the  general  intelligence.  Many  of  the 
superintendents  and  matrons  agree  with  me  as  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage it  would  be  to  the  girls  to  have  more  intelligent  domestic 
training,  and  think  that  there  is  not  at  present  sufiicient  time 
given  to  this  object.  ...  A  girl  is  not  necessarily  a  better 
woman  because  she  knows  the  height  of  all  the  mountains  of 
Europe  and  can  work  out  a  fraction  in  her  head;  but  she  is 
decidedly  better  fitted  for  the  duties  she  will  be  called  on  to  per- 
form in  life  if  she  knows  how  to  wash  and  tend  a  child,  cook 
simple  food  well,  and  thoroughly  clean  a  house.  To  do  these 
duties  well  needs  not  only  intelligence,  but  special  training. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  plan  of  bringing  up 
girls  in  large  schools  is  that  they  are  unable  to  get  the  cherishing 
care  and  individual  attention  that  is  of  far  more  importance  in  the 
formation  of  a  girl's  character  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  fault  of  no  one  in  particular  that  at  a  large  school  a  girl's 
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affections  are  not  called  out.  The  officers  have  so  much  routine 
work  to  get  through,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  individualising  and  influencing  the  girls 
under  their  care.  The  inquiries  I  have  made  on  all  sides  have 
convinced  me  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  education  of  girls  is 
more  mothering.  Many  of  them  who  have  fought  their  way 
bravely,  and  are  doing  well  in  life,  have  indicated  this  to  me. 
One  will  say :  We  were  kindly  enough  treated,  but  I  felt  very 
lonely."  Another,  "  I  was  very  fond  of  Miss  A.,  but  there  were 
so  many  of  us  to  look  after  that  she  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
much  of  me."  If  this  is  the  opinion  of  girls  who  are  successful  in 
life,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  echoed  by  those  who  have  dropped 
out  of  sight  or  done  badly.  ...  If  a  successful  beginning  were 
thus  made  of  a  return  to  something  like  family  arrangement  in 
the  in&nt  schools,  the  same  principles  might  be  afterwards  car- 
ried out  with  regard  to  the  whole  system  of  Union  Schools.  .  .  . 
It  is  common  to  find  an  opinion  among  officials  that  three  £Eiults — 
bad  temper,  untruthfulness,  and  apathy — are  innate  in  pauper 
children.  I  suppose  that  family  affection,  and  the  indirect  in- 
fluences of  family  life,  are  more  powerful  means  than  any  other 
to  give  brightness  to  the  disposition,  and  to  encourage  openness 
of  heart.  A  little  child  growing  up  in  a  home  is  receiving  con- 
stant education  through  a  set  of  motives  which,  as  much  as  possible, 
should  be  called  into  play  even  in  school  life.  She  sits  on  the 
doorstep  and  is  trusted  to  take  care  of  baby  at  a  very  early  age, 
or  set  to  perform  some  small  domestic  duty. 

'  These  little  incidents  of  cottage  life  contain  the  germs  of  all 
valuable  qualities — affection,  ambition,  sense  of  usefulness,  sense 
of  responsibility,  sense  of  membership,  presence  of  mind.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  influence  more  softening  than  the  care  of  little 
children,  and  every  mother  knows  how  soon  her  own  little  girl 
develops  the  maternal  instinct,  and  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  cul- 
tivate it.  .  .  .  At  one  of  the  metropolitan  schools,  where  the 
female  influence  was  strong  and  good,  I  noticed  that  the  hair  of 
several  of  the  tiny  children  was  unusually  well  tended,  and  even 
in  some  instances  curled,  and  the  little  faces  exceedingly  clean 
and  polished.  I  was  told  that,  as  a  reward,  the  best  girls  were 
allowed  to  be  little  mothers  to  some  child  whom  they  tended  and 
watched  over,  and  these  especially  bright  children  were  those  who 
had  a  little  mother  to  see  to  them.  I  was  shown  letters  from 
girls  in  service,  and  saw  that  the  special  affection  of  the  girl  for 
the  child  she  had  nursed  continued  long  after  she  left  school. 
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There  were  constant  mentions  of  little  Sally  or  Polly  (the  child 
who  had  been  under  her  special  care)/ 

The  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  that  some  of  the  big 
barrack  schools  should  be  converted  into  infieuat  establishments, 
has  not  been  adopted,  but  her  recommendations  have  been,  in  the 
main,  carried  out  in  other  ways,  to  the  evident  and  lasting  good 
of  the  pauper  girls. 

But  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior's  recommendatiouF  did  not  only  touch 
the  preparation  of  the  girls  for  life  in  the  world  during  their  stay 
in  the  school.  The  best  part  of  them  is  yet  to  be  recorded,  in 
which  she  sought  to  provide  womanly  care  and  guidance  for  the 
girls  in  eermce^  until  they  were  of  an  age  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. At  the  time  of  her  report  (1874)  the  Government  had 
already  provided  that  each  girl  should  be  visited  i/n  her  first  place 
by  a  parish  official.  These  visits,  being  purely  official,  rarely 
helped  the  girl  much.  And  even  when  they  did,  the  girls  who 
most  needed  them  quickly  lost  their  first  place,  and  this  small 
benefit  ceased.  The  girl  was  then  left  to  fight  her  way  in  the 
world  while  yet  only  a  child,  quite  alone,  unguided,  and  un- 
guarded. What  wonder  if  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  worst 
possible  mistresses  and  into  all  kinds  of  evil ! 

*  I  cares  for  nobody,  and  nobody  cares  for  me,'  expresses  the 
inner  and  outer  life  of  many  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  girl  is  placed 
out  in  service  she  is  no  longer  a  pauper,  and  becomes  (at  fourteen) 
legally  her  own  mistress,  and  may  dispose  of  herself  as  she  chooses. 
Let  us  take  one  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior's  cases :  a  girl  who  had 
left  school  five  years  before  her  report  was  made,  who  had  received 
nine  years'  iminterrupted  training  in  school,  and  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  good  mistresses. 

'  S.  S.  has  once  visited  the  school  since  leaving.  Said  she 
wanted  to  have  a  place  in  some  business  house,  and  seemed  to 
have  grand  notions.  She  went  to  a  place  to  a  Mrs.  E.  She  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited.  Her  first  mistress  says  that  S.  S. 
was  strong  and  healthy,  and  might  have  made  a  good  servant,  but 
she  was  very  self-willed,  and  had  a  most  violent  temper.  They 
gave  her  warning  because  in  a  fit  of  rage  she  threw  a  pail  of  water 
over  their  nurse,  a  very  respectable  servant,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  in  their  family.  Mrs.  E.  thought  she  might,  perhaps,  do 
better  in  a  place  where  no  other  servant  was  kept,  and  got  her  a 
very  nice  situation  with  a  fiiend  of  hers,  Mrs.  B. ;  but  her  conduct 
was  no  better  there,  and  the  B.'s  gave  her  warning.  Her  first 
mistress,  feeling  a  responsibility  for  the  girl,  intended  to  send  her 
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back  tx>  the  school  when  Mrs.  B.  parted  with  her,  and  arranged 
that  the  manservant  should  drive  her  back  to  school  in  the  gig. 
But  S.  S.  told  the  man  that  if  he  took  her  there  she  would  murder 
him  on  the  way,  so  Mrs.  E.  did  not  insist.  Mrs.  E.  heard  from  a 
person  whose  word  she  could  trust  that  S.  S.  was  seen  about  a 
year  ago,  very  early  one  morning,  sitting  on  a  doorstep,  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  Had  every  sign  about  her  of  leading  an 
unsatisfactory  life.' 

In  the  face  of  not  a  feW  of  such  histories  as  this  Mrs.  Senior 
says : — 

^  I  have  taken  counsel  with  several  women,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  class  of  workhouse  girls  makes  their  opinion  of  value,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  providing  the  special  supervision,  protection, 
and  encouragement,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  insufficient  under 
the  present  system.  A  plan  has  been  suggested  to  me  for  calling 
forth  the  resources  of  volunteer  benevolence  on  behalf  of  work- 
house girls,  which  has  already  been  tested  by  actual  ezperience  in 
the  case  both  of  workhouse  and  other  friendless  girls,  and  which 
might  meet  the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  workhouse  girls  if 
private  efiForts  can  be  rendered  permanently  efifective  by  official 
aid  and  sanction. 

*  The  scheme  proposes  that  the  charge  of  the  girls  when  ready 
for  service  shall  be  transferred  from  the  diflferent  unions  to  which 
they  belong  to  a  central  authority,  and  that  womm  properly 
qualified  shall  be  officially  employed  in  choosing  situations,  and  in 
visiting  girls  in  place,  as  is  now  done  by  chaplain  or  relieving 
officer ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  this  official  visitation,  ladies 
shall  be  asked  to  aid  in  the  supervision  of  girls,  and  in  encouraging 
them  to  do  well  by  little  plans,  formed  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood and  worked  by  themselves.  Both  the  official  visitors  and 
the  voluntary  ladies  shall  make  regular  reports  of  the  girls  imder 
their  charge.  These  reports  shall  be  received  at  a  central  office, 
which  shall  include,  under  the  same  roof,  a  home  for  the  protec- 
tion of  girls  temporarily  out  of  place,  and  a  registry  for  young  ser- 
vants under  eighteen. 

*  The  stafiF  of  officials,  to  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
lady  inspector,  would  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  female  visit- 
ing agents,  a  matron  for  the  home  or  lodging-house,  and  a  book- 
keeper, who  would  also  conduct  the  servants'  registry  and  live 
at  the  home  (which  would  be  also  used  as  a  central  office),  and  of 
whom  all  inquiries  would  in  the  first  place  be  made ;  the  salaries 
of  these  officials  the  only  expense  to  the  State. 
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'  By  means  of  the  voluntary  eflforts  of  ladies  it  is  now  proposed, 
besides  this  official  care,  to  give  each  girl  the  option  of  receiving 
certain  additional  advantages — t,g.  lodging  at  a  cheap  rate  in  a 
central  home  when  out  of  place,  occasional  social  gatherings  or 
treats,  a  safe  and  cheerful  place  in  which  she  may  pass  her  occa- 
sional ''days  out,"  prizes  for  keeping  place  and  good  condact, 
admission  on  beneficial  terms  to  a  clothing  fund. 

'  These  advantages  should  be  ofiered,  not  to  workhouse  girls  a» 
su^hj  but  generally  to  orphans  or  friendless  young  servants  who 
are  willing  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  a  "  young  servants' 
friendly  society,"  under  the  management  of  ladies.' 

These  recommendations  have,  in  the  main,  been  carried  oat 
by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants, 
which  was  formed  by  a  few  ladies  in  conjunction  with  Mrs. 
Nassau  Senior,  who  had  been  obliged  to  resign  her  official  poet 
on  account  of  ill-health  in  the  spring  of  1 875.    They  sought — 

1.  To  secure  the  help  and  co-operation  of  guardians  and 
managers  of  district  pauper  schools. 

2.  To  obtain  the  assistance  of  ladies  as  visitors. 

The  proposal  to  watch  over  the  girls  placed  out  in  service  was 
generally  approved  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Eight  of  these 
boards  at  once  entered  into  close  co-operation  with  the  Association. 

Ladies  living  in  London  and  the  suburbs  were  so  impressed  by 
the  want  to  which  the  Association  directed  their  notice  that  soon 
120  had  taken  charge  of  girls  placed  out  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  undertook  to  send  reports  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Committee.  A  home  for  lodging  and  training  was  opened 
at  Hammersmith,  and  five  free  registry  offices  were  opened,  both 
for  workhouse  girls  and  other  young  servants. 

On  December  11, 1877,  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Rooms,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bight  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P., 
First  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  Mrs.  Nassau 
Senior's  friend.  She  had  died  in  the  previous  March,  while  the 
organisation  of  the  Association  was  yet  incomplete. 

In  1880  representative  members  were  appointed  by  many  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  three  of  the  Committees  of  School 
Management  to  assist  in  the  government  of  the  Association,  and 
fifteen  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  contributed  (as  by  Act  of 
Parliament  they  were  permitted  to  do)  to  its  funds.  Thus,  though 
the  founder's  suggestion  that  the  salaries  of  the  officials  should  be 
paid  by  the  State  was  not  carried  out,  the  Association,  doing,  as  it 
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was,  the  G-ovemment  work,  was  assisted  out  of  the  public  funds, 
the  great  saving  to  the  ratepayers  effected  by  the  girls  being 
rendered  continuously  self-supporting  having  warranted  a  much 
larger  subsidy  from  the  public  funds  than  was  granted. 

Of  the  saving  to  the  rates  by  the  work  of  this  Association  the 
following  are  fair  examples : — 

*  L  ,  aged  seventeen,  was  so  stupid  and  wanting  in  intel- 
lect that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  she  could  ever  be  taught 
enough  to  enable  her  to  keep  a  situation.  Time  after  time  she 
lost  her  places,  not  on  account  of  any  fault,  but  simply  because 
she  did  not  seem  able  to  learn  her  duties.  After  several  residences 
in  the  Home  she  at  last  began  to  grow  brighter  and  to  improve, 
and  now  she  has  been  in  a  situation  almost  a  year,  and  her  visitor 
says  she  seems  to  be  gradually  getting  brighter  in  intellect.' 

*  F  ,  consumptive  and  deformed,  was  sent  to  a  convalescent 

home,  where  her  health  improved,  but  she  was  supposed  to  be 
unfit  for  service.  The  secretary  of  the  branch,  after  much  exer- 
tion, obtained  a  light  country  place  for  her.  She  has  been  there 
more  than  a  year,  loved  and  respected,  and  is  an  invaluable 
attendant  to  her  mistress's  child.' 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  district 
schools  for  1879  shows  that  the  work  of  the  Association  was,  even 
in  those  early  days,  valued  by  the  guardians : — 

'  The  managers  take  this  opportunity  of  again  testifying  their 
high  estimation  of  the  valuable  work  performed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants.  It  is  only 
those  who  practically  witness  the  operations  of  this  Society  who 
can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  association  to  the  poor 
girls  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  rates  for  their  education 
and  training,  and  who,  when  placed  out  in  service,  have  few  friends 
of  their  own  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  them.  The  Association 
here  steps  in,  and  by  its  wise  and  sympathetic  watchfulness, 
coupled  with  the  aid  of  its  several  Homes,  affords  both  shelter 
and  womanly  sympathy  to  those  who  are  leaving  their  situations 
and  seeking  others,  and  by  its  wise  organisation  is  often  able  to 
find  situations  suitable  to  the  varying  characters  of  the  girls  under 
its  care.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  under  a  consciousness  of  the  real 
service  the  Association  renders  to  the  managers  that  they  trust 
the  claims  of  this  Association  to  pecuniary  support  vdU  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  various  Boards  of  Cruardians  to  whom  a  power  of 
contributing  towards  the  support  of  kindred  societies  has  been 
given  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  last  session.' 
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•ixk  1894  twenty-nine  Boards  of  Xxuardians  subscribed  towards 
the  ihnds,  and  the  Association  took  charge  of  all  the  workhouse 
girls  in  service,  except  those  from  Westminster,  which  has  a  system 
of  visitation  of  its  own. 

Till  now  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  work  done  for  paaper 
girls,  but  this  is  only  one-third  of  the  work  done  by  the  Associa- 
tion. It  has  now  thirty-four  free  registry  offices  in  London  and 
the  suburbs,  and  numbers  of  girls  from  the  poorest  and  worae 
homes  round  these  apply  for  situations,  and  are  helped  and 
visited. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  this  part  of  the  work : — 

<  H  ,  utterly  unmanageable  by  her  relatives,  and  seeming 

likely  to  make  a  failure  in  life*  One  of  the  branch  visitors  used 
to  see  her  at  a  very  low  situation*  Finding  that  the  parents 
would  not  interfere  to  remove  her,  the  visitor  at  last  gave  notice 
to  her  master,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  house  with  violence. 
The  ill-treatment  of  her  friend  seemed  to  win  the  girl's  heart. 
When  removed  to  a  more  suitable  place  she  gradually  mastered 
her  restless  fits.  Her  main  wish  now  is  to  have  enough  on  her 
clothing-club  card  to  provide  an  outfit  for  her  younger  sister.' 

'  C  ,  aged  siicteen,  was  several  months  in  a  place  where  she 

was  very  hard  worked,  and,  when  she  left,  her  mistress  refused  to 
pay  her  any  wages.  The  girl  was  obliged  to  go  to  an  aunt,  who 
was  too  poor  to  keep  her,  and  as  her  clothes  were  almost  worn  out, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  obtain  another  situation.  She  was 
found  in  this  state  by  a  visitor,  who  sent  her  to  the  Central  Home, 
where  necessary  clothes  were  provided  for  her  and  a  situation 
found.' 

Besides  the  Central  Training  Home  at  Chiswick,  the  Associa- 
tion is  in  connection  with  a  home  at  Hitchin,  Herts,  for  backward 
and  deficient  girls,  and  a  home  for  day  servc^nts  in  North  London, 
where  girls  who  are  at  present  too  weak-minded  to  be  sent  out  to 
service  altogether  are  sent  out  by  the  day,  and  kept  under  careful 
supervision.  It  has  also  fifteen  branch  homes  for  lodging  and 
training  girls,  in  which  homeless  girls  may  spend  part  of  their 
Sundays  and  '  days  out.' 

How  much  the  girls  themselves  feel  the  need  of  such  homes 
when  out  of  place  may  be  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  made  her  appearance  one  day  at  the  central  office, 
18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
large  charitable  school.  She  was  a  troublesome  girl  and  often 
changing  her  places.   After  being  once  or  twice  provided  with  a 
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lodging  between  her  places,  the  school  had  left  her  to  her  own 
resources.  The  day  before  she  had  come  to  London  to  a  new 
place,  but  when  she  drove  up  to  the  house  in  a  cab  it  was  shut 
up,  without  anyone  in  charge  even,  for  she  had  mistaken  the  day 
of  her  engagement.  The  cabman  then  drove  her  to  one  home  for 
young  women  after  another,  to  find  shelter  for  the  night ;  but  the 
answer  was  the  same  at  each :  '  You  are  a  respectable  girl;  qur 
home  is  not  for  such  as  you.'  At  last  she  was  taken  in  at  a  refiige. 
How  she  found  her  way  to  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  office  I  do  not  know, 
but  when  she  foimd  it  she  was  full  of  indignation.  '  JIf e,  a  respect- 
able girl  I '  s}ie  said, '  no  one  would  take  mt  in.  They  didn't  ought 
to  bring  up  respectable  girls  and  then  throw  them  on  the  world 
without  a  shelter ! ' 

The  Association  also  places  numbers  of  girls  in  training  and 
convalescent  homes  belonging  to  other  societies.  For  their  own 
girls  under  sixteen  the  guardians  often  bear  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  cost,  but  in  by  feur  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  cost  is  met 
by  the  Association,  or  by  its  individual  members. 

The  girls  are  also  provided  with  clothes,  whenever  it  is  need- 
ful, for  which  they  pay,  at  any  rate,  part  of  the  cost.  Many  of 
the  local  girls,  before  they  can  be  placed,  have  to  be  supplied 
with  an  entire  outfit.  Although  money  is  never  given  to  the 
girls,  the  help  they  receive  costs  much  money,  an  expense  which 
is  entirely  met  by  voluntary  contributions. 

A  paid  staff  has  also  to  be  maintained  at  the  central  office, 
and,  though  there  are  1,104  unpaid  visitors,  nearly  every  branch 
finds  it  necessary  to  have  at  least  one  paid  visitor.  The  philan- 
thropic public  will  not  grudge  the  cost  when  they  realise  the 
change  that  has  been  effected  in  the  lives  of  the  school  girls 
alone. 

Let  the  report  made  by  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.'s  visitors  in  1893 
be  compared  with  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior's  report  twenty  years 
before — 

Percentage  Percentage 
of  of 
1S73.  1S93. 

Good  and  fair   38  72*4 

IJnsatis&otory   43  6*7 

Bad    19  0-9 

100  79-0 » 

'  Of  the  remaining  21  per  cent.,  some  had  been  lost  sight  of,  some  had  died, 
emigrated  or  married,  or  had  left  service  for  other  occupations. 
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This  great  change  for  the  better  has  been  effected  largely, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  improvement  of  the  preliminary  training 
given  in  the  district  schools  to  the  girls  before  they  are  sent  out 
to  service.  Care,  too,  has  been  taken  of  late  to  prevent  any  painful 
consciousness  of  being  '  paupers  '  from  weighing  down  the  spirits 
and  energy  of  the  children ;  and  so  successful  has  this  care  been,  that 
a  girl  brought  up  lately  in  one  of  our  big  barrack  schools,  hearing 
the  f&te  of  a  child  discussed,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  she 
might  not  have  to  be  put  into  the  workhouse  school,  said,  ^  Could 
she  not,  instead  of  that,  be  got  into  the  nice  school  that  I  was 
brought  up  in  ? '  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  happy  ignorance  of 
the  girl  that  she  herself  had  been  brought  up  in  a  pauper  school 
was  not  disturbed.  But  the  improvement  has  been  still 
largely  effected  by  the  care  the  Association  takes  of  the  girls 
after  they  are  placed  out  in  service,  and  by  the  greater  and  more 
intelligent  interest  even  the  indifferent  mistresses  take  in  their 
young  servants  now  they  are  visited  by  ladies.  The  protection 
from  bad  mistresses  afforded  to  the  girls  by  the  M.  A.  B.  S. 
system  of  visitation  is  alone  no  small  boon  to  them  ;  and  to  this 
element  in  the  work  of  our  Society  may  be  attributed  to  some 
extent  the  reduction  from  1 9  per  cent,  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  who  have,  sadly,  to  be  reported  as  had.  Working  mistresses, 
who  can  only  afford  to  employ  unskilled  labour,  often  apply  to 
the  matrons  of  the  various  workhouse  schools  for  their  girls  as  they 
are  ready  for  service,  because  their  labour  is  cheap.  It  is  now 
generally  known  that  these  girls  will  be  carefully  and  systematic- 
ally visited  by  ladies,  and  that  the  mistress  must  engage  her 
servant  subject  to  this  visitation. 

The  same  mistresses,  for  the  same  reason,  apply  for  servants 
at  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  free  registry  offices,  but  the  same  condition, 
that  they  allow  a  lady  to  visit  the  girl,  whether  she  is  a  school 
girl  or  a  local  girl,  deters  bad  mistresses  from  applying. 

At  the  end  of  1894  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  had  under  its  care  8,248 
girls,  of  whom  3,471  were  from  schools  and  institutions,  and 
4,777  were  from  the  poor,  often  bad,  homes  round  the  free  registry 
offices. 

As  nearly  all  the  workhouse  girls  in  London  under  twenty  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Society,  there  is  little  room  for  extension  of 
the  Society's  work  in  that  direction ;  but  there  is  room  for  indefinite 
extension  of  its  work  among  girls  leaving  our  orphanages  and 
industrial  and  public  elementary  schools  throughout  London. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  committees  of  London  female 
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orphanages  and  industrial  schools,  and  our  elementary  school- 
mistresses, that  we  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  every  girl  leaving 
school  who  can  be  induced  to  choose  service ;  not  in  preference  to 
other  well-paid  trades,  but  in  preference  to  work  in  which  tho  girl 
can  find  only  starvation  wages  and  low  associations.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  girls,  *  Come  to  us  directly  you  leave  school, 
and  we  will  provide  for  you.  Do  not  take  two  or  three  years' 
holiday  in  the  streets  first,  to  unlearn  all  that  you  have  learnt  at 
school,  but  under  our  care  begin  your  work  at  once.' 

Before  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S.  can  do  this  we  want  a  much  larger 
number  of  workers  than  we  now  possess.  There  is  not  anyone  in 
London,  who  feels  a  desire  to  join  in  the  work,  for  whom  we  can- 
not find  some  employment  in  connection  with  it. 

But  what  we  most  need  is  more  m^iors^  although  we  have 
now  over  a  thousand .  Let  me  try  to  describe  an  ideal  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S. 
visitor.  She  is  a  woman  who  knows  what  responsibility  is,  what 
it  is  to  govern  others,  and  to  cope  with  their  tempers  and 
their  weaknesses.  At  this  she,  being  no  '  'prentice  hand,'  is  able 
to  sustain  the  mistress  in  her  struggle  with  ignorance,  ill-temper, 
insubordination,  or  indolence  in  her  young  servant.  She  is  a 
woman  of  keen  sympathy,  who  not  only  understands  the  mistress's 
side  of  the  conflict,  but  is  able  to  place  herself  in  the  position  of 
the  girl.  While  she  disciplines  the  irrepressible,  she  sympathises 
with  the  restless  energy  which  puts  her  up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief. 
At  the  same  time  she  can  encourage  the  flagging,  for  she  knows 
something  of  the  weariness  caused  by  overwork — the  feeh'ng 
described  by  the  young  lodging-house  servant  when  she  said,  *  I 
didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  only  the  coals  grew 
heavier  every  day.'  She  is  a  lover  of  girls — one  whom,  because 
they  deei)ly  respect,  they  are  willing  to  confide  in  ;  one  to  whom 
they  dare  not  be  impertinent,  chiefly  because  they  love  her.  She 
is  a  person  who  can  draw  out  whatever  enthusiasm  the  girls  are 
capable  of,  because  she  is  willing  to  give  them  her  very  best, 
whatever  that  best  may  be — not  other  people's  best,  but  her  own. 

The  work  is  especially  suited  to  busy  people,  as  it  need  not  be 
done  in  certain  stated  hours,  and  it  can  be  worked  in  with  family 
and  social  duties.  Except  in  certain  difficult  cases,  the  visits 
made  to  the  girl  and  the  mistress  may  be  *  like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  far  between,'  perhaps  not  more  than  once  a^  quarter,  at  the 
time  to  send  in  the  required  quarterly  report.  Both  the  girl  and 
the  mistress  should  feel  that  the  time  the  visitor  gives  them  is 
valuable  time  that  can  ill  be  spared  firom  other  work.    They  must 
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be  quite  Bare  that  the  visitors  are  not '  idle,  wandering  about  &om 
house  to  house  .  •  .  tattlers  also,  and  busybodies.'  When  a  visitor 
has,  at  some  personal  inconvenience,  called  on  a  mistress  who  is 
straggling  with  the  f&ults  of  a  tiresome  girl,  she  not  unfrequenily 
hears  such  a  remark  as  this :  ^  Thank  you  for  giving  me  so  much 
of  your  valuable  time.' 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  good  that  might  accrue  to  the 
young  servants  of  London  were  the  present  number  of  such 
visitors  increased  tenfold.  *In  another  five  years  we  should 
hear  much  less  of  the  scarcity  of  trained,  trustworthy  servants. 
But  the  need  we  have  for  trained  servants  is  not  a  motive  high 
enough  to  call  forth  such  workers,  imless  they  see  that  in  training 
these  young  servants  they  are  doing  the  greatest  possible  good  to 
the  girls  themselves.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Does  not  the  work  benefit 
every  class  of  London  society  ?  Pass  on  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
most  of  these  girls  will  be  married,  and  most  of  them  will  have 
sons  and  daughters  to  bring  up.  Then  all  that  their  visitors  have 
really  done  for  them  will  come  into  full  play.  What  we  have 
done  for  them,  they  will  try  to  do  for  their  children.  It  is  no 
idle  saying  that  the  great  power  in  the  world  is  '  Mothebs.'  As 
a  society  we  have  the  making,  to  some  extrat,  of  a  portion 
of  the  mothers  of  London's  next  generation — a  portion,  though 
small,  large  enough  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  Will  our  holiest, 
our  most  cultured  women,  see  this  opportunity,  and  let  it  slip  ?  * 

*  The  Secretaiy,  Miss  Poole,  wUl  gladly  receive  any  offers  of  help  at  the 
Central  OflSce,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 

I HAD  been  reading  a  Scotch  book  on  Scoticisms,  a  book  more 
than  a  century  old.  It  ended  with  an  exercise,  an  account  of 
the  Trojan  War  written  in  Scoticisms.  The  author's  countrymen 
were  to  instruct  themselves,  and  improve  their  English,  by  correct- 
ing the  errors. 

•  * 

As  I  pondered  over  this  document  my  Eight  Hand  gave  several 
furious  twitches.  '  It  is  locomotor  ataxia,'  I  thought,  but  I  was 
wrong ;  it  was  automatic  writing,  like  that  of  Mr.  Stead  and  other 
gifted  people.  The  Hand  wrote  wildly,  then  (like  the  Foot  in 
Lord  Lytton's  novel)  '  paused,  mute.'  I  read  the  screed,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  opening  of  a  work  on  the  life  of  Homer, 

written,  not  in  Scoticisms,  but  in  isms !   I  was  about  to  bum 

it,  when  I  reflected  that  it  might  interest  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
some,  and  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  and  other  philologists. 
Perhaps  they  will  find  Shakespearian  survivals  here,  I  thought, 
though  why  we  modems  should  use  the  idioms  of  Elizabethan 
clowns  I  don't  know.  I  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Julius 
Caesar,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  other  Roman  critics,  who  '  hated  archa- 
isms '  and  antvqiia/riL    Here  follows  the  fragment. 

'  Homer  was  considerable  of  a  poet.  The  Uiad  and  Odyssey 
are  reckoned  the  moot  powerful  exhibits  of  his  genius,  but  some 
pieces  attributed  to  him  are  claimed  to  be  bogus.  It  is  not  known 
where  Homer  was  born ;  the  Chians  claim  that  he  belonged  there, 
but  they  do  not  allege  that  he  lived  in  Chios  all  the  time.  A  cave 
is  shown  where  he  cultivated  the  Muses,  nights;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  temple  has  been  donated  to  the  township.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  Homer  taught  school,  but  he  never  really  went 
back  on  poetry.   Back  of  Homer's  time,  not  any  too  much  is 
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known  about  the  poets  of  Chreece.  Homer  was  considerable  of  a 
traveller ;  just  when  he  died  is  not  certain,  but  several  cities  claim 
to  possess  his  casket  .  .  •  . ' 

#  • 

Here  the  fragment  abruptly  ends.  The  '  casket '  referred  to 
by  the  anonymous  writer  is  doubtless  the  coffin  of  Homer,  not 
the  casket  more  usually  associated  with  his  immortal  lays. 

# 

Here  is  another  funny  little  Occidentalism ;  it  was  uttered  by 
Dr.  Phinuit,  the  French  physician  who  possesses,  or  inspires, 
Mrs.  Piper.  *  Caller  lady  comes  around  in  a  carriage.*  *  Caller 
lady  * — to  a  Scot— seems  to  mean  a  lady  of  fresh  character  or  com- 
plexion :  compare  CaUer  Oo\  *  fresh  oysters.'  But  the  defunct 
French  physician  has  a  lingo  of  his  own.  Occasionally  Mrs.  Piper 
is  possessed  by  a  sprite  who  speaks  '  in  the  purest  English  accent.' 
But  he  says,  '  How  are  all  the  boys  at  the  club  ? ' — the  idiom  is,  I 
fancy,  Irish.  The  combination  is  as  odd  as  the  apx>earance  of  an 
Indian  girl '  who  gave  the  name  Chlorine.'  It  does  not  sound 
like  an  Indian  proper  name ! 

An  excellent  topic  for  an  assthetic  essayist  would  be  modem 
sepulchral  art.  Why  are  jam-pots  (empty)  placed  on  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  and  what  is  under  the  glass  bulbs  ?  The  jam-pots 
puzzle  one  most.  Are  they  symbols,  or  did  they  originally  con- 
tain food  for  the  Manes  ?  Mr.  Tylor  should  look  into  them.  In 
Forest  Hill  cemetery,  Boston,  Mass.,  I  read  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments really  grandiose.  '  In  the  centre  of  the  lot '  (that  is  of 
some  man's  private  iair,  as  we  say  in  Scotland)  '  is  a  large  grey 
granite  monument  forming  a  pedestal  for  the  statue  of  a  woman 
in  flowing  draperies,  full  size,  the  whole  being  about  twenty  feet ' 
in  height.  .  .  .  '  To  the  left  is  a  statue  of  a  beautiftd  child,  about 
three  feet  high,  in  pure  white  marble.  .  .  .  Her  left  hand  is  hold- 
ing her  sash,  and  in  her  right  hand  are  a  few  flowers.'  The  dress, 
apparently,  is  *of  fine  white  muslin,  beautiftdly  and  closely 
embroidered.  .  .  The  skirt  below  the  sash  is  beautifully  worked. 
The  whole  statue  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case !  *  *  The  boots,'  by  the 
way,  'are  high-buttoned.'  To  the  archaBologist  of  the  future 
effigies  like  this  will  be  of  the  highest  interest.  This,  of  course, 
suggests  Lord  Macaula^s  Maori  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
reminds  me  that  the  wicked  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  died  in  1779, 
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introduces  a  traveller  of  the  future  dating  his  letter  from  *  the 
ruined  porch  of  St.  Paul's.'  Probably  the  idea  was  old  in  Lord 
Lyttelton's  time. 

• 

The  fortunes  of  books  are  a  perpetual  mystery.  From  some 
statistics  lately  published,  it  seems  that  General  Wallace's  Prince 
of  India  has  been  extremely  successful  in  America,  as  successful 
as  M.  Zola's  books  usually  are  in  Europe.  General  Wallace's 
earlier  work,  Bm  Hur :  A  Story  of  the  Christ,  has  also  seen  its 
hundreds  of  editions.  Yet  I  have  never  even  seen  a  copy  of  The 
Prince  of  India  in  this  country,  nor  a  review  of  The  Prince  of 
India,  and  we  ask  in  vain  why  this  indiflFerence — here — to  a  book 
which  is  so  popular — there  ?  General  Wallace  seems  to  owe  little 
or  nothing  to  critics,  and  certainly  the  popular  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  was 
not  patronised  by  them.  Robert  Montgomery  was  terribly  puflFed, 
according  to  Macaulay,  and  he  wrote  on  religious  topics,  a  great 
ingredient  in  success.  Mr.  Roe  and  General  Wallace  (at  least  in 
Ben  Hur)  dealt  with  religion  and  Biblical  topics,  and  this,  con- 
ceivably, may  be  part  of  their  almost  anticritical  triumphs.  How 
far  it  is  decent  or  seemly  to  write  romances  out  of  the  Bible  is 
a  difficult  question  ;  much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  treatment. 
Probably  few  devout  people  are  hurt  by  the  appearance  of  Moses 
in  Dr.  Ebers's  romances.  Indeed,  it  is  notable  that  religious 
people  really  enjoy  work  which  the  people  not  professedly  re- 
ligious are  apt  to  think  in  bad  or  doubtful  taste.  Possibly  the 
admirers  are  like  the  devout  persons  in  the  Middle  Ages  who  took 
pleasure  in  mystery  plays  which,  to  us,  do  appear  to  be  very  far 
from  decent.  The  orthodox  Athenians  were  not  horrified  when 
Aristophanes  made  fun  of  the  gods.  In  the  same  way,  while 
secular  critics  resent  the  turning  of  the  Gospels  into  a  novel,  the 
religious  critics  rather  applaud  the  performance.  I  heard,  long 
ago,  of  an  enterprising  tradesman  who  desired  to  have  the  Old 
Testament,  at  least,  broken  into  a  series  of  romances.  By  others, 
very  likely  much  less  pious  men,  no  version  of  these  narratives 
can  be  tolerated  except  the  ancient  original  versions.  Yet  many 
readers  or  hearers  are  so  familiar  with  these,  or  think  themselves 
so  familiar  (they  would  probably  break  down  under  examination), 
that  something  more  '  spicy '  is  required  by  them.  I  have  read 
an  American  novel  about  the  love-afiairs  of  Judas  Iscariot  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  It  did  not  interest  me,  I  own,  but  it  did  make 
me  laugh.  Probably  a  mof%  pious  student  would  have  been 
vol..  XXV.  NO.  ci^.  u  u 
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edified :  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.    Perhaps  no  Biblical 
novel  has  ever  won  critical  applause  or  been  reckoned  a  piece  of 
literature.    But  such  novels  hit  a  large  class  of  readers  whose 
taste  in  other  matters  is  not  always  bad.    It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  Restoration  thought  and 
said  about  The  Pilgrim*8  Progress,    Probably  they  never  looked 
into  the  cheap  little  book  at  all,  the  book  which  has  outlived 
Etherege,  and  Sedley,  and  Rochester,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Of 
course  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  every  religions  novel 
read  by  the  people  who  do  read  such  things,  and  neglected  by 
critics,  is  on  a  level  with  Bunyan's  masterpiece.    A  temporary 
popularity,  in  short,  proves  nothing  for  or  against  the  excellence 
of  a  book.    Critical  praise  also  proves  nothing.    Critics  praise 
some  very  bad  books,  as  we  see  every  day,  and  perhaps  (though 
this  is  not  so  common)  they  dispraise  some  very  good  books.  A 
space  of  thirty,  or  perhaps  of  fifty,  years  is  needed  for  the  slow, 
but  really  sure,  verdict  of  the  world.  It  is  plain  that  though  good 
poetry  often  falls  flat  for  a  generation,  good  fiction  does  not. 
There  is  hardly  a  case  (if  we  except  Mr.  Meredith's  early  works) 
of  the  revival  of  a  novel.    One  or  two  enthusiastic  admirers  an 
old  neglected  novel  may  win  among  later  generations ;  it  never 
wins  the  public.    If  Mr.  Meredith,  after  writing  Richard  Feverel^ 
had  ceased  to  write,  Richard  Feverel  could  never  have  been  re- 
vived.   There  is  no  better  narrative  named  among  men  than  the 
Icelandic  Sagas,  but  they  cannot  be  brought  back  to  life.  They 
remain  dear  to  a  few  boys  and  men  of  letters  ;  the  large  public 
shrinks  away  from  them.    There  is  a  capital  novel,  The  School 
for  FatherSy  by  Talbot  Gwynne — an  excellent  and  entertaining 
story — but  nobody  can  roll  away  the  stone  from  its  sepulchre 
among  forgotten  old  books.    In  a  similar  way,  it  is  probably  out 
of  the  question  to  revive  Hogg's  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner. 
It  is  a  wonderful  book,  and,  if  Hogg  had  written  it  last  year  (with 
a  few  excisions  and  with  more  method),  the  shepherd  might  have 
stocked  a  farm  out  of  the  profits.    But  it  failed  in  his  own  day, 
and  it  would  not  succeed  if  it  were  republished.    If  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  appeared  to-morrow  for  the  first  time,  it  would  probably 
be  ruined  by  the  incredible  absurdity  of  the  plot.    But  we  for- 
give everything  (luckily)  to  a  classic. 

#  * 

For  a  neat  piece  of  constructive  criticism,  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  excel  a  remark  of  M.  Marius  Sepet  in  his  Jeanne  d'Arc,  The 
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point  is  this :  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  burned  mainly  on  her 
refusal  to  submit  her  visions  to  '  the  Church.'  Not  so  submitting 
them,  it  was  argued,  she  must  be  a  heretic,  and  a  heretic  cannot 
have  heavenly  visions  ;  hers,  therefore,  are  diabolical.  The  law, 
I  fancy,  is  not  correct,  but  this  was  the  law  applied  in  the  case. 
Now,  did  she  refuse  to  submit  her  visions  to  *  the  Church  '  ?  To 
her  judges  (who  assumed  to  be  *  the  Church  ')  she  did,  very  pro- 
perly, refuse  to  submit  them.  But,  in  the  trial  of  rehabilitation, 
twenty-five  years  later,  two  witnesses  swore  that  she  had  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Basel,  then  sitting ;  and  her  appeal,  if  made, 
was  legal.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  appeal  in  the  Latin  report 
of  the  trial,  and  it  may  readily  be  argued  that  the  two  witnesses, 
twenty-five  years  after  date,  were  animated  by  a  desire  to  make 
favour  with  Charles  VII.,  or  were  under  an  illusion  of  memory. 
Of  these  two  witnesses,  one,  Manchon,  was  the  very  greffier^  or 
scribe,  who  took  down  the  notes  of  the  fatal  trial.  This  witness 
(twenty-five  years  later)  deposed  that,  one  day  in  Holy  Week, 
Brother  Ysambard  de  la  Pierre,  with  others,  admonished  the  Maid 
on  the  duty  of  submission.  On  the  following  day,  having  now 
had  the  nature  of  the  Council  of  Basel  explained  to  her,  she 
wished  to  submit  to  it,  but  her  advisers  were  threatened,  and  one 
was  driven  away.  The  other  witness,  Ysambard,  told  the  same 
tale,  and  added  that  Manchon  asked  whether  he  was  to  record 
this  appeal  to  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
Cauchon,  cried,  *  Hold  your  tongue,  in  the  devil's  name ! '  and 
decided  that  the  submission  was  not  to  be  recorded.  The  Maid 
said,  *  You  write  what  is  against  me,  and  not  what  is  for  me.' 

• 

Of  all  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Latin  report  of  the  trial, 
rendered  by  Manchon  and  another  scribe  out  of  the  original 
French.  But  there  exists,  in  an  old  book  which  once  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  novelist  d'Urfe,  a  fragment  of  the  original 
French  notes  made  in  court,  probably  in  Manchon's  hand.  It  is 
only  a  mangled  fragment,  unluckily.  Consulting  the  Latin,  M. 
Sepet  finds  no  trace  of  an  appeal  to  Basel  by  the  Maid.  The 
Maid  *  credit  firmiter  quod  non  defecit  in  fide  nostra,  nec  vellet 
deficere,'  but '  will  only  submit  herself  to  the  Church  Triumphant, 
namely,  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints  of  Paradise.' 
There  is  no  more  in  the  Latin,  but  the  French  notes  made  in 
court,  from  which  the  Latin  is  translated,  add,  *  Et  reqtdert  .  .  . ' 
*and  she  demands  .  .  .'     Here  the  greffier's  pen  has  been 
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topped*  Probably  he  was  about  to  write  ^  and  she  demands  to 
be  taken  before  the  Council  of  Basel,'  but  her  judge  forbade  the 
notary  to  add  the  phrase,  as  the  witness  Ysambard  de  la  Pierre 
alleged  twenty-five  years  later.  This  is  M.  Sei)et's  conjecture ; 
and  thus  does  a  fragment,  scarce  an  inch  long,  of  the  actual 
original  notes  combine  with  statements  made  later  on  oath  to 
demonstrate  the  extraordinary  unfairness  of  the  trial  and  the 
garbled  condition  of  the  Latin  record.  The  date,  a  day  in  Holy 
Week,  also  tallies  with  the  evidence  of  Ysambard  de  la  Pierre  and 
of  Manchon. 

*  * 
* 

When  a  gentleman  is  really  devoted  to  Count  TolstoPs  works, 
he  seems  to  need  to  say  so  periodically,  which  is  very  natural. 
But  why  should  he  be  incapable  of  saying  so  without  attacking  a 
number  of  other  just  persons?  I  have  not  read  Professor 
Boyesen's  latest  ukase.  The  Oreat  Recdisis  and  the  Empty  Story- 
TellerSy  but,  according  to  the  Critic,  he  announces  that  *  our  boys 
and  girls  should  read  The  Oreat  Realists.^  This  they  will  not  do ; 
as  Lethington  said,  '  it  is  a  devout  imagination.'  ^  How  utterly 
flimsy  and  juvenile,'  exclaims  the  excellent  Professor,  *  romantic 
fiction,  such  as  Stevenson's  tales  of  villainous  wreckers  and  buc- 
caneers, Haggard's  chronicles  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
deaths  Gonan  Doyle's  accounts  of  swaggering  savagery  and 
sickening  atrocities,  and  S.  E.  Crockett's  sanguinary  records  of 
Scotch  marauding  expeditions,  appear  {sic)  to  me,  compared  with,' 
&c.y  &c. 

• 

The  compositor,  not  the  Professor,  is  doubtless  responsible  for 
the  bad  grammar.  In  any  case  diatinguimus.  Mr.  Crockett  is, 
indeed,  greatly  guilty  of  one  novel  in  which  there  is  some  fight- 
ing and  cattle  driving.  His  other  works  are  '  wonderfully  vivid 
and  masterly  transcripts  of  the  life  we  all  live '  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gttlloway.  They  scarcely  contain  one  bloody  nose.  Mr.  Doyle's 
Micah  Clarke  and  his  White  Company  do  not  deal  with  *  swag- 
gering savagery '  and  the  rest  of  it.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  not 
always  writing  about  wreckers  and  composing  'masterly  tran- 
scripts of  the  life  they  all  live '  when  they  are  beach-combers. 
As  to  Mr.  Haggard,  his  delight,  like  that  of  the  war-horse,  is 
notoriously  in  battle,  and  what  for  no  ? 


«  * 
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Here  is  an  indacement  to  study  Tolstoi*.  After  reading 
Ivan  Ilyiich^  Professor  Boyesen  (to  the  horror  of  academic 
circles)  '  actually  began  to  develop  the  symptoms  of  the  mysterious 
malady'  of  one  of  the  characters.  What  was  it  that  ailed 
Ilyitch  ?  The  Professor  must  be  extremely  *  suggestible,'  and 
Lourdes  might  cure  the  malady  which  Tolstoi  caused.  As  I 
don't  want  to  have  the  Ilyitch  (or  whatever  it  is),  I  shall  steer 
dear  of  the  source  of  infection.  The  Professor  would  keep  Sir 
Walter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  young,  for  fear  he  *  awakens  the 
feudal  ideal,' a  likely  thing  to  occur.  As  the  Critic  very  justly 
remarks,  the  feudal  ideal  did  no  harm  ;  *  it  was  the  feudal  actuality 
that  caused  the  world  so  much  misery.'  And  what  '  actuality ' 
does  not  cause  the  world  misery  ?  '  Scott's  feudal  ideals  can  do 
OUT  boys  no  harm,'  says  the  sensible  Critic.  '  They  are  courage, 
loyalty,  generosity,  tenderness,  fortitude,  and  the  veneration  of 
woman.'  Indeed  Scott's  account  of  the  feudal  ideal  in  the  Tales 
of  a  Orandfather  enables  even  a  young  child  to  conceive  of  a 
nobly  organised  society,  based  on  duty.  The  ideal  was  never 
quite  a  reality,  but  what  ideal  ever  did  translate  itself  literally 
into  fact  ? 

#  « 

In  reading  Sir  Walter's  unpublished  Correspondence,  I  found 
a  letter  from  an  English  schoolboy  to  the  great  novelist.  The 
boy,  a  very  young  boy  clearly,  told  Sir  Walter  how  he  longed  *  to 
be  a  feudal  chief  and  see  my  retainers  happy  around  me.'  There 
was  no  danger  of  the  small  boy's  reviving  feudalism,  but  where  is 
the  harm  in  this  innocent  and  benevolent  aspiration  ?  To  see 
people  happy  around  one,  this,  according  to  Bums, 

Is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life. 

Whether  the  people  be  *  retainers,'  or  '  wife  and  weans,'  makes  no 
great  odds.  This,  then,  is  the  kind  of  mischief  done  by  that 
*  empty  story-teller,'  Sir  Walter. 

*  « 

The  librarian  of  a  school  sends  me  the  following  list  of  books 
taken  out,  in  one  term,  from  the  library  of  the  place.  Only 
works  of  fiction  are  included.  My  own  name,  of  course,  is  merely 
entered  as  that  of  the  Editor  of  Fairy  Books,  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
is  noted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jacobs. 
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School  Libbasy.    Ohx  Tbkm's  Books. 


Rider  Haggard 

.  66 

Ballantyne  . 

9 

H.  L.  Stevenson  . 

.  48 

F.  M.  Crawford  . 

.  9 

Sir  W.  Scott 

.  33 

Grant  AUen . 

7 

Conan  Doyle 

.  28 

W.  Black  . 

.  7 

Blackmore  . 

.  27 

Gordon  Stables 

.  7 

Q  

.  23 

G.  Macdonald 

.  6 

Verne  .... 

.  22 

T.Hughes  . 

.  6 

Kingston 

.  22 

R.  Jefferies  . 

6 

Henty  .... 

.  18 

R.  Boldrewood 

6 

Lytton. 

.  18 

Jacobs  (Fairy  Books)  . 

.  5 

Ainsworth  . 

.  18 

C.  Kingsley  . 

.  5 

fiesant. 

.  16 

C.  Bronte     .  v 

.  4 

Clark  Russell 

.  16 

Lewis  Carroll 

.  4 

Dickens 

.  14 

C.  Reade 

.  4 

Manville  Fenn     .  • 

.  14 

F.  Smedley  . 

.  4 

Whyte  Melville  . 

.  13 

Mrs.  Ewing  . 

.  3 

Henry  Eongsley  . 

.  12 

J.  H.  Shorthouse  . 

.  3 

A.Lajig 

.  12 

George  Eliot 

2 

Mrs.  H.  Wood 

.  12 

F.  Anstey  . 

2 

Fenimore  Cooper  . 

.  11 

A.  TroUope  . 

.  1 

Parker  Gillmore  . 

.  12 

B.  Disraeli  . 

.  1 

*  « 


It  is  a  carious  list.  Professor  Boyesen's  ideas  do  not  prevail 
at  this  school.  Considering  that  he  is  an  old-fashioned  author, 
Scott  has  a  very  feiir  place.  Dickens  is  far  lower  than  one  could 
wish.  Thackeray  is  absent.  Charles  Kingsley's  poor  position  is 
inexplicable.  Where  is  Manyat  ?  Probably  all  the  boys  had  read 
Tom  Brown  and  Vice  Versa  already.  One  misses  Alayne  Eeid : 
there  is  but  one  American  writer  represented.  But  Thackeray 
and  Marryat  are  the  worst  omissions,  with  Dumas,  and,  of  course, 
Tolstoi. 

*  « 
* 

The  literary  suppliant  is  becoming  very  high  and  mighty. 
Everyone  knows  what  manner  of  person  he  is.  He  sends  out  bales 
of  letters  to  people  whose  names  are  more  or  less  well  known ; 
he  invites  them  to  give  their  opinion  on  this,  that,  or  the  other 
futility ;  and  he  prints  what  he  gets.  The  stuff  is  then  sent  to 
the  papers,  and  perhaps  some  articles  are  written  on  the  hint  by 
scribes  in  want  of  *  a  subject'   I  cannot  understand  why  people 
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favour  these  literary  petitioners  with  replies.  There  is  no  rule 
of  courtesy  which  urges  them  to  do  so.  The  discourtesy  is  on 
the  side  of  him  who  breaks  in  on  the  time  of  others,  with  requests 
urged  purely  in  his  own  interests. 

#  * 
« 

A  month  or  two  ago  I  received  one  of  these  circulars.  I  was 
asked  (as  far  as  I  remember)  to  write  something  on  books  which 
I  thought  that  the  public  would  do  well  to  read.  I  replied  (a 
firm  of  booksellers  were  the  petitioners)  that  people  who  wanted 
to  know  what  books  I  thought  worth  reading  might  easily  discover 
the  valuable  facts.  To-day  I  receive  a  kind  of  pamphlet,  con- 
taining my  own  discouraging  reply,  with  a  few  more  copious  notes 
from  some  men  of  letters,  a  Rabbi,  and  other  gentlemen.  But 
the  editor  of  this  pamphlet  makes  (as  I  understand  him)  an  assault 
on  the  Anglican  clergy  because  they,  or  some  of  them,  have  not 
answered  his  circulars !  He  accuses  them  of  treating  Poverty 
with  shillings  *  knd  Corybantic  tracts,*  though  what  a  Corybantic 
tract  may  be,  and  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  very  wise 
neglect  of  his  request,  one  fails  to  perceive.  If  the  public  do  not 
know  what  books  to  read,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  cheap  and  copious 
instruction.  There  is  no  reason  why  gratuitous  copy,  were  it  but 
a  poor  shilling's  worth,  should  be  written  at  the  demand  of  any 
bookseller.  We  might  as  well  ask  him  to  make  us  presents  of 
shilling  novels.  There  is  no  question  of  instructing  the  public. 
The  public  knows  the  names  of  Boswell's  JohnaoUy  Lockhart's 
Scott,  Marcus  Aurelius's  Gommentaries,  and  so  forth  (such  works 
were  recommended),  perfectly  well.  If  the  public  wants  to  read 
them,  it  can  do  so.  Dozens  of  critics  keep  urging  the  public  to 
enter  on  this  path.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  clergy, 
or  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  or  the  Bar,  or  the  bruisers  of  England, 
if  they  put  all  demands  for  gratuitous  copy  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  They  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  ask  the  bookseller  for 
presents  of  his  wares,  as  he  has  to  ask  them  for  matter  to  print. 
That  game  is  plainly  growing  stale,  and  indeed  the  replies  in  the 
tract  to  which  I  refer  indicate  that  the  game  has  been  played 
too  often.  Only  persons  very  greedy  of  a  small  advertisement, 
or  persons  quite  senselessly  good-natured,  will  go  on  complying 
with  such  requests. 

•  « 

« 

I  am  a  bore  with  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  But,  having  launched 
(in  another  barque)  a  kind  of  novel  about  her,  I  see,  with  keen 
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interest,  that  an  unnamed  American  author  is  making  the  same 
venture  in  the  excellent  family  magazine  of  Messrs.  Harpers. 
His  imaginary  narrator  is  the  Maid's  page,  'you  bloody  boy/  as 
she  called  him,  once  at  least.  As  many  readers  of  Harper's  in 
this  realm  of  England  may  not  know  the  fects  about  this  page, 
here  they  are. 

• 

The  true  name  of  the  page  of  Joan  of  Arc,  it  seems,  was  not 
Louis  de  Contes,  but  Louis  de  Coutes.  This  style  M.  Sepet  gives 
as  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Mile.  Amicie  de  Foulques  de 
Villaret  (Jeanne  d^ArCy  p.  96,  note  2,  1894).  Quicherat  could 
find  nothing  about  Louis,  except  that  he  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  a  collateral  ancestor  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais.  In  1456, 
when  Louis  de  Coutes  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  of  rehabilita* 
tion  of  Joan,  he  was  described  as  '  a  noble,  an  esquire,  aged 
about  forty-two,  sieur  of  Novyron  and  Beugles.'  He  was  thus 
bom  about  1414,  and  so  was  two  years  younger  than  Joan. 
When  the  Maid  came  to  Ghinon,  in  March  1429,  Louis  was  in 
the  service  of  Baoul  de  Gaucourt,  Governor  of  Orleans.  He  was 
later  appointed,  at  Tours,  to  be  one  of  the  Maid's  two  pages,  but 
they  only  remained  in  her  company  for  a  little  more  than  five 
months.  After  the  repulse  at  Paris,  early  in  September  1429,  he 
went  back,  and  rode  no  more  with  her.  That  Louis,  as  a  younger 
child  than  Jeanne  and  a  boy  of  noble  birth,  could  have  been  her 
playfellow  at  Domremy  (as  is  stated),  seems  highly  improbable, 
for,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  been  among  the  witnesses  to  Lea 
Enfancea  Jeanne.  However,  these  facts  from  the  evidence  of 
Louis  de  Coutes  are  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble 
to  readers  of  the  promised  '  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 
Arc '  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and  history  is  in  no  way  binding  on 
historical  novelists.  The  evidence  is  cited  from  Quicherat's 
edition  of  the  Proc^,  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  The  nicknames  of  Louis  were 
Mugot  and  Imerguet.  His  noblesse  is  vouched  for  by  the  author 
of  Journal  chi  Siege  d!OrUans. 

Louis  is  probably  the  gradeux  paige  who  carried  the  Maid's 
banner  at  Selles,  according  to  a  letter  of  Guy  de  Laval,  dated 
June  8,  1429.  But  she  had  another  page,  named  Raymond ;  and 
perhaps  here  is  the  total  of  what  we  know  about  Louis  de  Coutes. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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